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LICTTKRS FROM THE SOUTH. 

Lettek xrx. 

Fchrv(tnj\^, 

I KNOW not what T can toll you of my adventures in returning i'rom 
lijiia to Algiers, iinlesa you will (!xcuso me for rceonliug an obligation 
which I owed to the Jjieutenant of the steamer in which I embarked. 
To carry me out to that steamer with my servant and luggage, I hiied 
a boat with three boatmen, to whooi, on coming aboard, I offered as many 
francs for the trouble of rowing rue about the distance of a stone-cast. 
•One of tlic knaves folltjwed me op to tlu: deck, and, throwing down the 
money, begged leave li) ass\ne me that 1 was no gentleman, I coolly 
]iicked u]> my silver, collaied the fellow, took him before tlie lieutenant, 
and explained the cause of o>ir dispute. The lieutenant, like a second 
Daniel, gave judgment against my adversary. “ You rascal,” he said 
to him, “ have you dared to refuse what is three times your fare ? But 
your iiisolenee shall be punished.” lie then seized him by the shoulders, 
turned him round, and gave him three of tlie baiidsoinest kicks that 1 
ever saw bestowed on the after-part of a Ininian body. In a general 
view, I disapprove of man kicking his brother man; but here there 
wuis a fair cxcejition to the rule. I had justice on my side, and, with 
the picked uji francs in my hand, 1 felt that I had “ ,^foope^/ io conquer.'' 
1 gave them to the knave, and added, “Remember not to keep tlie three 
kicks that yon have got, any more tlian the three francs, all to yourself; 
tw'o of them arc due to your companions.” 

AVhen I look to the date of this letter I am afraid that, before it 
reaches you, you w'ill have been alarmed at iny silence. During tlie 
two [last weeks no packet has sailed for Eraiiee; the intercourse with 
I'iurope has been stopped by such tempests, as even tlie stormy winter 
of Algiers has not witnessed for several seasons. The llth and Titli 
of February were iiv'ntyrahle days. Ou the morning of tlie former day, 
about I A.M., I was awakened bv the howling of the wind;— 

“ Tliut night a child miglit understand 
The De'il had business on his hand "— 

and, accordingly, the De’il was very busy next day; for, after having 
wrecked fourteen ships at Bona and Boiigia, he paid us a visit, and the 
storm has smashed one and twenty vessels in the harbour, or, I should 
rather say, the roadstead, of Algiers—for, [uopcrly speaking, there is no 
protecting harbour. A pier, tho improved erection of which is said to 
have cost the French a million of francs, or forty thousand [xmnds, has 
been sw'cpt away like a loaf of sugar; and it is calculated that the 
entire loss by these gales will amount to three times that sum. But 
what is most deplorable, fourteen human beings have perished. 

May. —vox., xlvii. no. clxxxv. b 
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' Unable to get any rcj^osc on the awful night (^|||^ 11th, I clrcpsed 
myself, and got o)) to tlic house-toj), wlicte I could l^p j|iy feet onjly by 
clinging to the brcust-woik. Tlu* moon hung low, amt laiutly nddened 
tlie creamy whiteness pf the tioiling deeji. As the day advanced, the 
north-west wind grew, if possible, more furious, and the wrecks of seven 
vessels came in by fragments to the bench below the town. In spite of 
the tremendous surf, there were persons hardy enough to vcntnie their 
lives in gel ting goods from the wrecked vessels. A poor French cobbler 
of Algiers, in rmitatioii of the saint and jiatron of his trade, King 
Crispin *, seeing tlie “ Troia guza per undas,” swam out to the tempting 
treasure, and tame lo /tiv last. 

Nine Swedes lielongiiig to a Uiissinn ship were drowned in their boat 
within sight of ns, and a French captain of artillerv, .1 much-lamented 
yonng man, perished in bravely attempting to save them. r'.T'uy hoiioiir- 
ahlc traits of French coinage and luiinaiiity have been shown on this 
occasion, and it was {piite proper that the “ Moiiiteur Algerien ” should 
record them; hut there was smely no necessity for subjoining the follow¬ 
ing anecdote respecting Admiral Broloiiiimre as a pi oof of bis sagacity. 
That worthy olliirr, it seems, was going down to the beach wru])j)ed u]) 
in his great coat when be had nearly lieeu blown into the sea, coat 
and all; but, luckily be met in bis way a cannon fixed erect in the 
ground, and lie. had actually “ the, pri'sencr nf mint!'' says the “ Moni- 
tenr,” “to save himself by clasping this cannon Avith both bis bands.” 
Without fiiiestioniiig tlie Admital’s sagacity, A\hy compliment him on 
doing Avliat any creature, human or simious, Avould liaAC iloue in the 
same circumstances. 

One gloiious instance of intrepidity Avas given, f am happy to say, 
by an Englishman The French have not published it, but they s])eiik 
of it Avith due and high admiratinu. ^’he captain of a B’iiish mer¬ 
chantman, Avhose mime I am sorry 1 omitted to learn, though be Avas 
pointed out to me, bad i mfidenee enough iii bis own seamanship to 
weather the whole storm, and aa hen a boat A\as sent out to bring him 
ashore, he calmly said, “ That itA\as Ins duty to save the shiji and cargo 
if he could, and that h.* Avould do his duty.” Ilis vessel, a puny-lookiiig 
thing of some fifty tons, liad a crew of live men, four of whom he scut 
ashore, and retained only one sailor, besides his own son, a hn\ only ten 
years old. “Why retain the poor child?” you will say. I tell }ou lie 
was no poor child, but a noble boy, and he ])erslsted in refusing to leavif 
his father. Nor was this a freak of rasliness on the jiart of the captain, 
but an act of < ool and calculating bravx'ry. JIc kijcw the strength of 
his little hrig, and (rusted to the tenacity of both his anchors. lie even 
reckoned that he should be safe with one of them, should it he neeessaiy 
to cut the cable of the other. This ir'-mruvre eventually became neces¬ 
sary. During tliosc twouAAful days, the main cause of destruction to 
Ihc ships was their rumiitig fou' of each other; accordingly when one 
or two of the miserable drifting wrecks were coming down, and ready 
to bump him to destruction, he cut his cable and swung out of bumping 
reach. 

* King Crispin, thu saint of tlie shoemakers, Avas drowned in cmisequenee of 
piunging into a river, down tko stream of which a dead horse was floating, which 
his Sutoric Majesty mistook for a huge ball of resia,—•/We Sylburgms de Gevtis 
Jteffum, 
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TYlicn t saw this hrave mariner and his boy, the countenance of the 
ftnmcv struck me by its expression of mildiicss almost amounting to 
sinjj)lioity: it reniiudcd me of one of Morland’s best pictures of an 
Knglisii peasant. t 

Yet, with all iny pritle in our native scanii >, I have been no iudif- 
feient witness to the sufferings and fortitude of <ho6c of France. Tlic 
Eelaiieur sicain-ship, in which I came from Bona, hail gout: again 
tlnthcr, and, coming bark, reached Algiers on the second day of the 
stoim. Never shall I forget my sensations at seeing this guihuit vessel 
engaged in a combat with the elements, which every spectator regarded 
as utterly hopeless. The spray flashed over her so as to make ns 
believe at times that lii^r bull was irrecoverably under water. Again 
she rose in sight, but again the rufliau waves, like assassins shouldering 
tlieir victim, whirled her back from her course, 'j'o think she bad 
human beings on board was suHicientlv ))aiufnl; but to those who had 
ae(|iiaiiitances and fiiends among the seemingly devoted sun’erers, the 
8])ectaclc was heart-rending. For my own part, I had had hut a short 
aeijuaintancc with the otUeers o1 the Felaneuri but tlu-y had shown 
me every possible civility, and I felt fur them a*' for I'nendf'. At last, 
*in spile oi all diJlieulues* lliey got to anchor utf Ca]»o Matifon; but it 
was stdl nneeitain lliere wliellier licr anelioriigc woiiltl eontiimc firm, or 
the ship’s timbei.s kec]) together. Kiunour says that the highest niariiu; au- 
thoiiiy at Aluieis .-ignalliil a command to them to run in upon the sands 
of l‘a[)(; Matifou, about a league below the town; an older which was 
tantamount to bidding them drown themselves. ’J'lie captain, however, 
knew better; he rode at anchor till the. teinpest somewhat abated, and 
at last succeede.d in getting into Algiers. Happily no lives were lost on 
hoard the Eelaiieur; but she could only be biought in in a state so 
neaily approaching to a wreck, lliat it has not been ihought expedient 
to repair her. She is English limit; and I doubt if Fri leh caipeiiters 
are ii]) to the skill of repaiiing a steamer. lie this as it may, tlic uu- 
forlunate captain, tlmugh there is nut a shadow of rellcction on his cha¬ 
racter, lelaiiis only his rank in the service, and, for the present, loses 
his liveliho'id. 

During those terrible da\s—you may ea.^ily suiipose that we had 
scarcely any other subject of interest or eunversation in Mr. St. .John’s 
house than the fate of onr fellow-ereatiire.s at sea—one of his beautiful 
little daughters, about scvl'U 5 cars old, earne to her mother in the crisis 
of the danger, and said, with tears in her eyes, “ Mamma, I wislilojiray 
for these sullerers ui t,be ships, but I know not how' to compose a prayer 
—do put words together for me that I may get them by hoait, and pray 
to God for the poor people.” 

Now that the storm is overblown, I have leisure to deliberate wliat I 
shall next do witli my humble self. As I wish to see ns much as pos¬ 
sible of the Algerine Kcgency, I should gladly venture once more into the 
iiilaud country us far as (.'onstautinn, if it were ])ossiblc either to travel 
unprotected, or to find a protecting convoy ; but it would have been 
safer fifty years ago than it is yt present for any European to have pene¬ 
trated so far from the coast as Coustantiua. Aly object must therefore 
be to get to Oran, the furthest western point of the Kcgcncy of which 
the French have taken possession, since it is accessible by sea. The sea, 
however, has of late left no very seducing impression on my mind; and 
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although at the moment I am writing lie reminds me of the glorious 
■words of yEfichyliis, “ 7rovn'.<;v re y.'jix.nt’jjy ’Ay>;i(5a0!/ ysXccTij,x*" — 
whilst his waves “ interminably wreathe their cnsjied smiles”—yet I 
cannot think of immeHiately trusting myself to his hospitality, and 
shall accordingly tarry a little longer at Algiers. 

Lkttkr XX. 

I could easily transcribe for you long comparative statements of the 
expenses and (he rcccijits of the French Colonial Goverumont here, as 
well as tables of the shipping, and of the exports and imj'Mirts of all the 
]iorts in the Regency; and if the colony were in a settled condition, such 
documents, though dry reading, would be well worth sludyiug as means 
of solving the grand iiroblem, namely, W'hat profit will Frai.'’c make l>y 
her conquest of Algiers? Things, however, are not in a settled condi¬ 
tion. I have still, to be sure, the same general impression that their 
national pride will induce the French to retain the coiiniry, and to pene¬ 
trate from its littonil into its interior as far as they can; iiiul 1 luive still 
a further general lieiief, that by good luaiuigeinent a perspective of splen¬ 
did though remote advautagiis might be opcicetl to France, and to the 
civilized woild atVarge, from the Fiencli ])osscssion of the Regency. Cut 
you must take, this o]>iuioii a.=. a guess, not as a dogma; for I repeal that 
things arc not in a settled coiiditiuii. The public feeling of France itself, 
as to the ad\isablcness of retaining Algicis, is divided between pndc 
and frugality; and how the struggle is to end will depend upon many'' 
contingencies. Among these, we may reckon the chief one to be the 
balance of accounts from year to 5 ’ear, as to the expenses and rcceijits 
of the colony. Let us hear then, perhaps you will say, how iimeh on 
the one hand the colony costs I’rauec for soldiers and the civil adminis¬ 
tration ; and on the oth- r hand, how much it yields in the shape of cus¬ 
toms, tolls, taxes on markets, aiul on tlic natives, &c. &i’. 

As to the expense of llic Frencli army in Algiers, ihat must depend 
upon its iiuniber. At the time I write, the officers whom f have con- 
sullcd compute it, gimerally, a 1 23,000 f. Take that estimate, and 
compute the exjiensc of every soldier at 35/. a-year, and the result 
will he 805,000/. sterling. Cut when 1 recollect the fact that a 
]Jritisli War Minister once expressed to me his belief, that Avhat with 
ordnance, hospitals, onicering, acooutreincnls, nnmninition, &c., our 
soldiers coS' not less to the nation than 80/. annually ])cr head, 1 cannot 
believe that bVance niaititains her military, (in Algiers at least,) all 
things included, at le.«s than one-half that sum. The expense, therefore, 
to France in the event of her being obliged to maintain 23,000 figliling 
men in the Regency, would cxcce.l a million sterling a-ycar, besides 
the cost of her civil government, 

Query, Would this force be sufficient to overrun the country, and to 
keep possession of it? I am no military man, but I would stake my life 
on the truth of the opinion, that, to sweep and keep the country, Napoleon 
himself, if alive, would demand double that number. It is wandering 

* May a thniisaud riii-aes light oil the Gerni,\ii critic who first substitiited 
tor ytXxA/cx ill this inimitable passage of the Pruraetheus ! 
t Mous.Genty de liiissy states the whole effective force of the army at 31,410 on 
the 1st of January, 1034 , 
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from the question to talk of tlic British retaining llindostan with twenty 
and sonic odd thousand British troops; for the Kabylcs and Awihs arc 
not Hindoos, and we liave 200,000 native IndSan troops of the most 
warlike caste in our service. No doubt the I '.jiich might keep hold of 
• Algiers, Oran, Bougia, and Bona, and a few miles round those cities, 
with 15,000 men. But who knows what their policy will be in this 
respect ? and who therefore can set Ic the question of what the military 
expense of retaining this Regency will be to France ? * 

It thus seems to me to be a matter if not of vague, at least of wide 
calculation, how much the possession of Algiers will cost France in <1ie 
way of pecuniary outlay. The Colony may cre long cost her half a mil¬ 
lion sterling a-year. or it may cost her two millitms. This contin¬ 
gency depends on other contingencies; and J should say the same tiling 
of tlie pi'ofits that may result and partially meet that outlay. Suppose 
I tell you, for instance, on the authority of Gcnty de Bussy, that the 
French Colonial Govcnimont of Algiers dcriverl from all its resources in 
the colony, namely, from the public doinams, the cusluin-bousc dues, the 
^post-ollicc, tiic police fines, the monopoly of hides, the sale of coals, the 
impositions on the native^; and some other items, the sum of 1,144,004 
franes and centimes, within the first six mouths of the last year, 
1834—and, by fair calculation, double that sum during the entire year: 
still, how far is this information from guiding us to a certain conclusion 
as to how much may he the future receipts of the colony ? The impor¬ 
tation customs depend considerably on the size of the army; the kills 
and exportation duties depend on the friendliness or liostility of the 
natives. Every thing, in fact, depends on contingencies, about which 
conjecture must go to sea without a star or a compass. 

3’hc (irst profit which France derived from tlic conquest of Algiers was 
the contiscation of the Bey’s treasury; and to this acquisition I can see 
no fair objection, conceiving, as I do, that her attack on the pirate chief 
was jicrfcctly justifiable; yet, still it hcliovcd her to use. her victory ou 
the ])riuoip1es of civilized nations, and sacredly to rcsjiect the faith of 
treaties. Have the French done this? Ccitaiiily not! They have 
seized on some profits which are forbidden fruits in fair warfare, and 
they show a mean hankering after other c.vtortions, which they have 
neither the effrontery to execute, nor the conscioiitioiisness to forego. I 
say this as a man, and not as an Englishman ; for England, although 
her colonial jnilicy has been generally w'iser than that of France, has no 
right to call hcrscK* sinless in Africa—as the hapless Caflics can bear 
witness: but I have a right to speak on this subject as a citizen of the 
world. 

By the convention made at the surrender of Algiers to the French, tlic 
I)cy was permitted to dcjiart with all his [irivate property. By the words 
‘‘ 7'irhess(‘s pasonnellesy^ in the second article of the treaty, it was no 
doubt indicated tliat he was to leave behind him his state-treasures, 
which were jmblic iwopcrty; but it was announced distinctly, that all 
the inhabitants, civil and military, were to be protected in their jiroperty, 
trade, industry, anil religion. Surely? by any honest interpretation of 
this treaty, the Tuiks remaining at Algiers came within its protection ; 
hut the French had scarcely fixed themselves in the city, when the Go¬ 
vernor, General Bourinont, ordered a general arrestation of the Turks-— 
tore them from their wives and families—and, putting them on ship- 
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board, caused them to be transported out of the country. It was 
rumoufed that those Turks were conspiring against the French, hut as 
Sidy Hamdun, in relating this affair, very justly remarks—“ Here was a 
handful of men who a few days before had possessed arms, ammunition, 
artillery, the castle of the Cassaba, and other forts—they had an arnij 
and treasures to support them, and the Heys of the jn-ovinces on their 
side: yet, witlj all these advantages, they had preferred surrendering 
to France to continuiiig a hopeless struggle. Now that the tables 
were turned—now that they were without arms, anmiunitutn, or a 
single stronghold—how improbable it is that men with brains in 
their heads should think of icgaining in their wtakness what they had 
given up in their strength!” But there was a nmwur of a con¬ 
spiracy brouglit to General Bourmont by some of the Ju. 'cst scum of 
the Jew’s and Mussulmans, w’ho were paid for their espiomiagc—and w'c 
all know the skill of ,s])ies to forge treason where they cannot find it. 
In so grave a matter, however, as the banishment of those men, justice 
demanded proofs and not riitnmtr —and of proof or public trial not a 
shadow' was exhibited in their case. In ]8.‘{2, the French, for the lirst 
time, declared, that they had ilocuments of if native, conspiracy, which 
the then Governor General, a most impartial judge to be sore, considered 
authentic ; and by a charitably strained inference it was concluded, that 
nil Turks whatsoever must have been concerned in it. Bven granting 
that conclusion, liow'ever, it is clear that those 'I'urks were condemned 
andt jmnished two years before a little of proof was allegeil against 
them. 

Wlieu the tri-color was suhstiluted for the white flag at Algiers, the 
natives found no ainendinenl in the colour of French domination. Tiie 
lirst decree of Geneva! Clause), dated the 8lh of Septemher, puts under 
sc(|uestration the effcc ■ which liad belonged to the laic Bey -(by tiiesc 
efleets is meant immoveable property, for Ibe public liefisuiy had 
already been sccun'd)—the elfccts also of tlic Beys, or provincial gover¬ 
nors, as well as those of the departed Turks, anil the funds of a corpora¬ 
tion, called that oi Mecca and Medina. A second decree of the same. 
Governor, dated December 7, 18,SO, seqne.slrates tlie liouses, niag:r/ines, 
nianoi’s^', and esialdisluncuts of all descriptions whatsoever, the revenues 
of which are apjiroprialcd to tlie mosi|ues, or which may have any other 
special appropriations. 

The del roc, it is obvious, lays its hands at once not only on the im¬ 
moveable property of the l)e\, which was a ju.-titmble seizure, and on 
that of the Beys, w'hich, for aught tliat I know', was also c.xeusahle, but 
on tlie property of the deported Turks, and on that of all corporations — 
civil or religious—including even ch.rritable institutions—a proceeding of 
gross iniquity. In September, 18.31, a new decree was issued by the 
then Governor for secpiestrating the estates of all absent Turks, without 
hinting at the slightest discrimination between those who might he 
guilty or innocent. 11 is no wonder that the Baron Fichon, who appears 
a uniform advocate of the rights of the* natives, should reprobate the 
above decrees; but T am agreeably surprised to finrl his opponent, 
Monsieur Genty de Bussy, making a liberal confession on the same suh- 
joe*-, and blaming the decree for making no distinction between the 

- * T thus generally interpret the word “censives,” which means manors entitled 
to quit*reut8. 
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guiltless and the convicted refugees. Monsici^Genty dcBussy, accord¬ 
ing to all accounts that F have heard of him, is not particularly youbled 
with a dyspeptic conscience ; but he is too shrewd*a man to be an out-and- 
out sophist in so glaring a case of injustice. lie nioditiea, nevertheless, 
lus censure of the decree by remarking that, in as far as it niiplicd to 
"^urks actually guilty of conspiring against France, it was perfectly law¬ 
ful, since they were, in a fail sense of the word, traitors. But I deny this 
position of M. Gciity de Bussy. •* Traitors ” means jiersfliis who owe alle¬ 
giance, and have renounced it. Ff, after the ['’rcncli had taken Algiers, 
they had treated the Turks witli common Justice, they woiiM have owed 
them iillegiuuec; but what ullegianrc had h^'ance a right to claim fioin 
men whom slic dragged from tlicir honic.s and garihms and drove into bu- 
Tiibiiinciil, without a shadow' of proof or the show of a trial? The l''reneh 
wore the traitors, and not they. Ft is well known timt, for several days 
after the capture of the city, the Turks w'ere insulted, kicked, and spit 
upon by the Jews wherever they found them. Tlie poor Turks met 
in a body in order to jietitiuii tin Krencli Governor for protection, and 
they scut him a deputation to prefer their prayer; but, by a sad fatality, 
►they chose for deputies #ornc men wbo were citlier the spies of Boiir- 
iiiont, or at least who speculated on being rewarded for discovering new 
symptoms of Turkish treason; and tliose wretches, instead of bearing 
till' petition of the 'fiirks, went and told him that the Turks had con¬ 
gregated in Older to raise an insurrection. This fact has been repeatedly 
stated to me by Moors, wiio wcic no friends of the Turks, and by im¬ 
partial foreign consuls. vViid this was bringing civili/atiun into Africa, 
to try men by spies, and to eoiulcinn them without a lu-uring! 

M. Genty de Bussy, in fact, assumes too rniieli in pailially apologiz¬ 
ing for the above decree, liy alleging that there were guilty as well as 
innocent Turks among the absentees, whose estates weie sequestrated. 
None of the absent Turks—whether they had been dragged on ship¬ 
board to be deported, or had lied from Algiers in a panic, as I believe 
many of them did— cou/d be guilty of treason towards a powxr which 
had broken all faith with them, and in which they owed no fealty. 
Allowing it even to be true, as the I’Yeiich publicly announced, that 
they hud got indubitable documents, in 1832, of many Turks abroad 
being engaged in plots against the French, and call this treason, if you 
will---stdl it is a treason proved a year later than the infamous decree 
w'hich sequestrated all Turkish estates indiscriminately. Nay, even go 
fartlier, and suppose that, in 1832, there was not one untreasoiiable Al¬ 
gerine Turk among the absentees, still what caused their absence, and 
w'hat drove them into treason? It was French injustice; and the 
French, forsooth, arc to punish the crime whicli they have themselves 
created! F am told, however, by Frenchmen who, without justifying, 
would palliate this treatment of the Turks, that the decrees of gover¬ 
nors are not laws till confirmed by the FFome-Governmeiit; and that 
the banished Turks might still, by a proper appeal, get these sequestra¬ 
tions removed—but that they ijire barbarians, and have no notion of legal 
appeals! But, verily, tliis argument is worse than a barefaced 
mockery of justice. Docs any man believe that these Turkish gen¬ 
tlemen, robbed in defiance of laws and faith of their estates, will eve r 
he restored to them?—I do not. 

It seems like a retribution of Providence that these beautiful villas, 
thus wrenched from their owners, have yielded but little profit to the 
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wrcnchers. They arc pVincipally occujiied by the military, and the 
French aoldiers, wherever they liavc taken up their habitation, have 
made tlie houses uninhabitable to all future tenants by cutting up 
^he "wood-work in order to make their fires. Some destruction in 
this way was unavoidable, but the troops amuse themselves with super¬ 
fluous tricks of mischief. I was told so, at least, by one of themselves; 
a ndhc laughing corporal, "who said to me, “After all, we are a sad set 
of fellows: I f(»und ray camaradcs, les singvx diahlos, one day cuttitig 
down a tall, noble, palm-tree, and for what juirposc do you think i’—why, 
to get at a bird’s nest; but they got no living birds, for the nestlings 
"were all killed by the fall.” 

The sequestrated immoveable property of the Devs, the Beys, and 
the banished Turks comes all under the title of the “Nt’^'onal Domain, 
or public property and it would seem that the French are disposed to 
give a sweeping extent of signification to that term : for the decrees of 
some of the governors of Algiers sequestrate the property of native 
corporations, civil as well as religious. The idea oi sequestrating reli¬ 
gious funds has struck the French themselves ns so impolitic and 
faithless, that Genty de Bussy has, like a "wjse man, deprecated the 
fulfdinent of those decrees. But, for my own part, I can see nothing 
more unjustifiable in the sciiucstratioii of funds belonging to civil cor¬ 
porations than of those belonging to cor])orations that arc religious. 
Algiers capitulated on a promise that the property, the commerce, and 
the industry of its inhabitants should be protected; and what sort of 
protection is this, w'hich sequestrates the property of even civil corpo¬ 
rations.^ I grant, no doubt, that there is something more glaringly 
impolitic in alarming tlie natives about their religious corporations than 
about their lay ones; but the essential injustice is tin; same. 

You will be surpnsetl, perhaps, to hcfir of corporations’ vested rights 
and funds, proceeding from legacies for religious and clmritahle pur¬ 
poses, having been re.spccted from age to age among a peo])lc so des¬ 
potically governed as the Algerines. But there were limits to the 
despotism even of,a Dey of Algiers. Tt is true that when be took a 
fancy to a man’s head, he generally succeeded in getting it removed 
from his shoulders; and afterwards he took the same care of the 
beheaded man’s property that the conscientious bird takes of the 
silver spoon in the story of the “ Maid and the Magpie.” But the 
Dey could only be a civil and not a religious robber. The Moors 
and the Turks in all the. Regencies of Barbary, like all true believers 
in Mahometan countries, had a number of jiublic foundations, both for 
piety and practical charity, which were enriched, from lime to time, 
both by gifts and legacies. Over +hcsc foundations Religion threw its 
guardian ePf/i's, and Deys and Faslias were compelled to hold them in 
veneration. 

The most important of these institutions is that of Mecca and Me¬ 
dina:—“It contributes to the expense of supporting mosques in those 
sacred cities; it distributes charity to the poor, and it makes advances 
to Mussulmans,” says Genty de Bussy, who wish to go as pilgrims 
to Mecca.” But it is strange, considering the general clearness and 
accuracy of that gentleman, to find him, after he has made this statc- 
iiiwil, .eferring us to a document which contradicts it, on the subject of 
pilgrims going to Mecca being assisted by the aforesaid institution. 

This document is a series of questions addressed to the Mufti of 
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Algie'rs respecting that endowment, togcther^’ith tfe' ilfnsw'ers given 
to those questions. 

One of the questions is, “ Do the Mv%sulmnm of Algiers Acho go 
on^a pilgrimage receive any assistance from ihh endaicmvnt of Mecca 
i jml Medina 9 The answer is. simply, No. 

The only way in which I can reconcile thi" seeming discrepancy, 
hetween De Bossy’s statement and the document to which he refers, is 
by supposing that poor Mussulnnms accidentally eorying to Algiers 
from the holy cities may have been assisted to return home thither out 
of the Mecca and Medina fund; in which case, however, those paupers 
could hardly be called pilgrims from Algiers. 

Btit the most curious fact that meets us in the examination of the 
Oukils, i. e. the stewards of this Mahometan fund, by the French “ Jn- 
fendanl civil,*’ is, that Christians as well as Mussulmans were the 
objects of its charity. 

Question put by the Intendant:—“ In distributing the alms of this 
endowment, do you establish distinctions among the poor, *)r are the 
distributions made indiscriminately to all who ])icsent themselves?” 

^ Answer:—“Alms are distributed to each according to the misery 
and destitution of the applicant; and the. circumstances of the applicant 
are inquired into and appreciated by the Oukil.” 

Another (piestion:—“ Arc there fixed periods for the distributions, 
and how are they regulated?” 

Answ'cr:—“There are fixed periods for the distribution of alms; 
namely, the mornings of Monday and Tuesday. The poor arc divided 
into three classes; namely, the men, the women, and the Christians — 
each of the three classes receives separately.” 

A charitable Algerine in the last century—honour be to his memory ! 
—bequeathed a large sum to be laid out in bread for the Christian slaves 
on that day of the week when their allowance of food wms the scantiest. 
Tt was probably to the religious protection of the above endowment 
that he confided his legacy. 

Well, whilst I knoAv your heart is thankful that there are some re¬ 
deeming traits in the Algerine character, let me %ot unintcntiomdly 
lead you to too much indignation at the French, from supposing that 
they have cut off every stream of charity towards the poorest class of 
the natives. No:—the Baron Pichon describes the twice-a-week dis¬ 
tributions of alms which he had himself seen; and which, I am confi¬ 
dent, are still continued, though I have not witnessed them. At these 
distributions the OuRil sits in public with two assessors: a troop of 
perhaps two thousand indigents—mostly women carrying or leading, 
infants—defiles before him; and a pittance—would that 1 could say 
it was more, of about a sou and a half is doled out to each individual. 
In the olden time, when a sheep cost but fifteen-pence at Algiers, tins 
sum was, perhaps, not much less than equivalent to the scantiest parish 
charity in England; but now that piiccs are raised, it is no wonder 
that the mendicants look gaunt. M. Pichon certainly means that this 
charity comes out of the Mcecn endowment, for he says that the sur¬ 
plus, after the beggars have been served, is turned into the public trea¬ 
sury, and no longer goes to the Holy City, in order that the funds ori¬ 
ginally intended for a religious purpose may not be perverted from t^ir 
destination and employed in paying for intrigues and insurfectmus 
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against the French, Wkh equal justice and humanity the Baron re¬ 
marks that the enemies of I'\ance, who are abroad among the Mussul¬ 
mans, hould, by no stretch of ingenuity, invent means of fomenting 
native discontents more cdicacious than this iniquitous detention, 
funds appropriated to religion. The French entered Algiers on il\ 
faith of the national religion being sacredly protected; but this tribip . 
to Mecca is a vital part of Islaiuism, It is very well to talk of Maho¬ 
metan su])erstit4on, and if the people of Algiers should choose to become 
Protestant Mahometans let them get rid, if they will,of the tribute; but 
the French, without perjuring themselves, cannot interfeie with the tri¬ 
bute as it IS now eslablished. And be it remarUed that, in outraging the 
religion of a Mussulman, you ar^ not interfering merely with his super¬ 
stitious dogmas, but with the whole sources of his moi J consolations. 
The Koran is the Mussulman’s code of laws and jurisjirudence; the 
coinjiass that guides his actions in this vvorld as well as his hopes 
towards the ne.vl. 


It is but ffiir to say, that although I despair of ever seeing justice 
done to the expatriated Turks, I have hopes that the sequestration of 
the covporatiou-fuuds will not be universally and ])crmanenlly sanc¬ 
tioned by the Krcneh. Baron Piebou says, “That the sequestration on 
properties htti'inrf spocitil apprnpriaiions in ou\y partial and nominal; 
that the funds for siqiportiug the ino&que.s of Algiers, for example, have 
never been taken possession of.” So far so good; and though the name 
of mosques reminds me that one of the largest in the city was dcniolisheil 
by the French, and another converted into a Catholic church (of course 
without consulting the inhubitauts), jet for the former proceeding, 
violation of the treaty as it was, one can allow something like a pallia- 
liou in looking at the improvement which it has made upon Algiers. 
The demolition of the mos<pie and its adjacent buildings has enlarged 
the only public rniirkM-placc in this gloomy city, and openeil a view 
from it towards tlie sea; it lias therefore made tlic town healthier as 
well as pleasanter. Moreover, as long as the African Conimis.sion 
continues,* I sliall^not consider the question of the sequestrations as 
hopelessly at rest. 

Bnt, without denying to M. Genty de Bussy the merit of having 
gcuerally spoken with truth and candour on this subject, I cannot ipiite 
agree with him, that the French Government stands exculpated in the 
whole atfair. “ 'I'he French Government,” he says, “ has urr^r given 
its sanction to ait the decrees of the Cienerals-iu-chief, or to the acts of 
the inlendants at Algiers.” This is a. vague sort of exculpation. It 
may be that no one act of the French Government has sanctioned oii the 
decrees of the Governors—atonc. 'veep; but in September, 1831, did 
not the French Miuistcr-of-War send to Algiers an order for the sale of 
all the onerous domains in Algiers, with the exception of the projierty 
appropriated for the mosques of Mecca and Medina? lie made no other 
exception to Clausel’s decree of the 7th of December, 1830, which 
sequestrated the houses, magazines, manors, and to all establishments 
whatsoever, under what title soever, having special appropriations. 
After this order of the War-minister, it is needless to speak of the 
French Government never having sanctioned those iniquitous scqiics- 
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tratioiis; but it is singular to find Moiis. Pfchou, just after be has 

admitted the exislius; secjucstratioii to be in part only nominal, imme¬ 
diately adding, “ 3Iais Ic sctjuesire existe sur Itis hieni da MS.'(jue cl 
^ ^Madina** If he means anything by this seqn- stratioii, he surely means 
•jptnat it is real, and not nominal. 

^ The truth seems to be, that in this meditated robbery of corporation 
propel ty at Algiers, the French amhoritics on the spot have been about 
as timid as tliosc at home, when they came to the pmctieal point of 
executing the decrees of 1S.3() and IS.'ll. Mons. de Hussy himself is 
ainusingiy honest on this subject; I cannot hut laugh wJien I lind him 
confessing, “The sc<|ue?tration in Africa i.s (jiiite a measure of exception, 
(w/ic mi’yurc foul cxi'/’iilionnclfi') —a measure of jiubhc safety, in o[)posi- 
tion to law {I'lraiKji're (nr. droit), and which policy alone e.ould make 
advisable." In other words, the apologist might have said, that, under 
certain circumstances, honrstif in iinf t/io hrs'l policy—Ijvf polia/ is the 
belt htnioslij. 

The governor’s decree of the .0th of .rune, though made jmblic, and 




snpjiortcd Iiy a ministerial deci'.ion that earuc subseipieutly fiom I’aris, 
ha.s not received an entin*; execution. “ At no period,” he adds, “ have 
the rules of scijiiestration been rigorously ajiplied, and it is oiilif with a 
sort of Inniditi/ and (/ropiiuj that those who an; einpnjod in this Imsi- 
nrss have tjonv on.^’ 

Niw, Frenchmen, if you will be rogues, put a bold face ufion the 
business. Do as we did in England; when w'c heard of the CnHrc.s 
being rolibed of their cow.s, and bayoneted by our brave soldieis, our 
&Icmbpr.s of Parliament'went down to tlie House and iiKiiiitained that 
the (tatlVcs had been too mercifully used; hut you are mealy-mouthed 
in this affair, and grope aliout in a game of biind-inan’h bnlf at 


clieatery. 

Yet tlie French have, undouhledlj% done some good at Algiers; and 
ns I iuive dealt so freely with their deliiupieiieics, it will lie iuit fair, in 
mv next Letter, to describe to you some of tlieir Institutions which pro¬ 
mise to foster civilization, and, like the red streaks in the sky after a 
stoimy evening, hesjieak a pleasant te-morrow. 


Lf.tteu XXI, 

Before I •mention a few French institutions, which may be considered 
as the seeds of ciwilwation in Africa, allow me to advert to some specu¬ 
lations xvhich I find in that shrewd writer Gcnty de Bussy, respecting 
the advantage.s which this colony might derive from fostering a religions 
and commercial intercourse between it and Arabia. 

The ])ilgriniages to Mecca have been in all ages of Islamism a prin¬ 
cipal bond between Mahometan nations. It is but fair to believe that 
the promotion of piety was not the only object which the^ legislator had 
in view when he enjoined those pilgrimages to the faithful, but that he 
meant to civilize them by trsyle as well as to cement them by religion. 
At all events, in point of fact, commerce sprung up out ot this religious 

institution. _ 

A great many Mahometans used to visit Mecca both from the Regen¬ 
cies of Barbary and more Western Africa, and returned to thair.Ji'uwes 
with a halo of sanctity acquired by their pilgrimage which placed them . 
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distinctly in the highes^racle of society. They re-entered their native 
cities in formal triumph:—grand functionaries and sovereigns them¬ 
selves -^cre the iirst to \velcome tlieni with honour and to heap them with 
presents; processions wont out to meet them and flowers were strev* 
before them on their path. Gcnty dc Bussy remarks, as if it wer^'a 
reproach to Christianity, that only a few Christians, and those fe\-;' 
merely from curiosity, visit Jerusalem, whilst multitudes of Mahometans 
flock to Mecca fiom ])iety; hut this establishes nothing as to the com¬ 
parative sincerity of believers in the two faiths. Pilgrimage to Jerusa¬ 
lem is no where enjoined in the Gospel of Christ, nor even lecom- 
mended by him;—he pronounced his kingdom to be not of this world, 
lie came, therefore, to sanctify the earth in a spiritual not a material 
sense—not like bigots falsely calling themselves his followers—who liold 
up their hands to eonsccrate some spot of dirt and clay, oi .'’»c stones and 
sticks that arc built over it. His mission was to cleanse and consecrate 
the pure immortal substance of the human soul:—hence, pure Christi¬ 
anity is exalted and jiliilosophical;—it enjoins no reverence to earthly 
localities or to earthly relics. 

With these conceptions of the superiority of /7-hristian over Mahoinc-' 
tan faith, I deny not your right to dispute ab«tracte(lly tlic propriety 
of favouring Mahometan jiilgrimagcs to Mecca. But take the 
question practically, and let me ask you if there he any jnoha- 
hility of bringing these Arabs and Kahyles to be pure, /. c., philoso¬ 
phical Christians.'* There is none. You might make Methodists and 
jumpers of some of tlicin, hut that would not he making them pure 
Christians. Were you to suggest that, at all events, we ought to 
clcamc them of their Mahometan superstition, I should say no; for their 
Mahometanism, at least, keeps them sober—and until you can make 
them ])urc Christians, better make them the best Mahometans you cun 
than leave them irrational and irreligious barbarians. Sueli is almost 
the case of many of th- Kabylcs and Arabs. A sensible Moor of 
Algiers assured me that, for want of intercourse with more civilized be¬ 
lievers, whole native tribes, though believers in the Koran, arc only 
nominal Mahometans, and in practice fierce and iuinioral savages. 
Therefore, I say, make the best Mahometans that you cau of the iVlVi- 
cans; and the best way to civilize them is, to promote pilgrimages to 
Mecca and the commerce which from thence accrues. 

A portion of the Algerine pilgrims to Mecca used to join the caravans 
that set out from Morocco, and which, traversing the,, sea of sand from 
west to east, came al last to encamp under the walls of Cairo. Jiiit the 
Arabs, wlio are called Fellahs, i, e., those who cultivate the fertile 
plains inclosed between the ramifications of the graml chain of moun¬ 
tains to the south; as well as tlic Kabvlcs, the indoniitahlc masters of 
the crests of Mount Atlas, and, in fine, the inhabitants of the cities and 
villages in the nortlicrn part of the Regency, when they wish to make 
the Mecca pilgrimage, come down to the principal ports of the coast, 
from whence they freight vessels for Ale.vaudria. 

Algiers has thus becMi accustomed to see, every year, several ships 
depart with pilgrims for the cast; and when any distinguished person was 
of the comjiany, the Dcy gave thorn his own vessels to conduct them. 

. .^4-afgttc, that it would be the best policy of the French to remove 
every obstacle in the way of pilgrimages from hence to Mecca. They 
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onglif to equip ships for conveying the pilgi/ms to Egypt at stated 
periods. The expense of their conveyance, M. Ocnty de. Bussy thinks, 
might be defrayed out of the funds of tho Mecca and Medina InsUtulion. 
^ have already f|Uoted the evidence of that wrilA* against himself with 
X‘^ird to those funds having been ever appropriated to the assistance 
^pilgrims going to the holy shrine from Algier.s ; but it is of little im¬ 
portance from what source theFreiicli might deri\e the money advanced 
to pilgrims—for supposing them to be helped only as far as Egypt, the 
cost would he trifling; and iu order to defray the rest of their journey, 
as well as to procure some articles of merchandise to dispose of in the 
cast, the devout Moslems would be obliged to bring the products of 
their [mstoral industry to the markets of Algiers, an(l thus to supply 
tlie French abundantly with jirovisions, as well as to purchase their 
goods imported from Europe, 

It would be supreme jiulicy in the French to foster this intercourse 
between Algiers and Arabia; and to concert means not only for giving 
the pilgrims a comforlable departure, hut an ctjually comfortable return. 
Formerly, the pilgrims had covered jihices for stowing their inercliari- 
ilises at Algiers, as well as funnlams of running water for refreshing 
Iheir beasts. Tlie suburft of Bab-Azoim once contained many of these 
earavanscrics, but since the conquest they have disapiiearcd and been 
replaced by military barracks and hospitals. It was important, no 
doubt, that the soldiers should be lodged; but it is equally so that they 
should he fed, and the best w'ay to feed them is to attract the Arabs to 
the French markets. 

The French Government has been grossly inattentive to this subject. 
One would not w'isli them, to be sure, to imitate in all respcct.s our ])oIicy 
with regard to the superstitions of Iiidiii, iu dealing with those of 
Algiers. It w'us carrying our complaisance too far to permit the 
burning of Indian widows. But still it is advisable as treneral policy 
to respect the native faith—and to restrain none of its itnincunus prac¬ 
tices. The only thing I ever heard said in fiivonr of the J’rcneli among 
the Moors was, that they thanked them for not allowing proselytizing 
fanatical preachers of Christianity to come amongst tliem. If such 
missionaries were allowed to settle here, their first converts would he 
the lowest scum of the people, wJio would embrace Christianity for th» 
sake of getting drunk. 

One certain blessing 'which w'c have a right to look for from the 
settlement of the French iu Africa, is the importation of medical and 
surgical art. It i^*ti'ue that the Mahometan doctrine of fatalism is 
Opposed to tire healing science, hut wc have a proof tliat that opposition 
is not invincible, in the fact of Bagdad having been at one time the first 
medical school in the w’oild; and in truth tliore is no superstition that 
can entirely eradicate man’s instinctive desire to have his death post¬ 
poned, and his sickness mitigated. It is Imt fair to confess that the 
natives in the interior of the Regency have given no sort of encourage¬ 
ment for European doctors to settle amongst them; on the contrary, 
several w'ho had opened shops* at Mascara and elsewhere, after e.xhibit- 
iiig rainbows of coloured bottles in their windows, and pounding innu¬ 
merable stnlTs for the Libyan bowels, have been obliged to return for 
want of patients. It is true, moreover, that the simple habits of the 
barbarians make them more iudepcndcut of doctors than tHb wiihf- 
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drinking Euiajioans arc generally apt to be; for, though Apollo may he 
the God of pliVHicians, it is Bacchus perhaps who mainly provides them 
with customers. Nevertheless the natives hav(‘ severtil disorders to 
which they are peculiarly subject, and which no temperance can avoid, 
or indeed which abstcmion&ncss itself tends to aggravate. Thusj-''' 
the fevers arising from marshy miasmata, wine has l)ccn often foil mv 
an eflicacious medicine. I ought further to remark that almost all t? .; 
Kab\lcs and Arabs who have come in contact with the I'hcnch at 
Algiers have sfhow n no reluctance to being relieved in a I'rcnch hos¬ 
pital. They overcome their scruples of fatalism by arguing thus: “It 
was fated that 1 shovdd be sick;—it was fated that I should he carried 
to the French hospital;—it was fated that tlie French doctor should 
feel my pulse, and make me sliow my tongue;—it was fated that his 
apprentice sliould bring me drugs lliat weic to pasr through my body, 
and restore meall this was the will of God, or else ii "onlil not have 
happened.” 

in speaking of disorders at Algiers, I ought rather to call them dis¬ 
orders incidental to the country, than jieculiar to it, or inseparably con¬ 
nected with the climate. The climate of the Regency is noxious only in 
particular parts. I believe Algiers itself to lie us healthful as the most 
of the towns in Europe. The sultriness of siirnme.r throiiglmut the 
wliole Regency is mitigated by north winds that come across the Afe- 
diterranean, a.s well as by tlie south-westers which, traversing the tahle- 
laiuls on the double chain of mount Atlas, refresh the atmosphere willi 
the breath of the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is true that in this country, as every where else where there are 
marshes, there are fevers. Tlie I’ontine marshes as well as those around 
Mantua, and on tlie plains of Sardinia,— nay, the coasts of Holland 
and FiSse.x—have hut too much febrile celebrity; and in like manner 
the evaporation from numerous swampy tracts on the Metidja jdain 
along the river Arratcli, in face of the southern and eastern line of the 
French cantonments, h .’,e been exceedingly fatal to their soldiery. The 
natives themselves who arc enlisted as Zouaves in the French service 
sutler also from this marsh fever; but it is rcinarkahlc in how small a 
degree comparatively with the French. Nine out of ton Freiichmeu arc 
^i/ed with it, hut only one out of four of tlie natives : the African 
Zouaves arc also more speedily cured of it than Europeans and are less 
subject to renewed attacks. 

But tlicre is nothing incnrahlc in the swampiness of Ihe Melidja. 
That jilain, by a little industry, might he brought, lyvcc more to deserve 
the name which it once derived from a young and beautiful princess. 
By digging channels for its moisture, and by embankiiig its principal 
river, it would soon be converted from the head of Medusa to the breath 
and bloom of Ilebc. The same may be, said as to tlie perfect practica¬ 
bility of making Bona itself more healthful. Human industry is God’s 
vicegerent, in sanifixintj, if I may dare to coin a word, the earth w'c 
tread, and the air we breathe. The French intend to drain all the 
accessible marshes of the Regency—I hope they will neither trifle with 
this design, nor abandon it; for humanity at large is interested in their 
civilizing this part of Africa. Let them remember that there is no glory 
in merely intending well, for hell itself they say is paved with good 
i«teQtio£;s. 
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TliQ Arnbs flleni!^el^Cfe,* ah I haul, arc liepimiinft to oj)tu thoir 
e\th ti) the blchsjiigt, ol the h(ahng ail, I hfue 1 cioic me a liM—nninc 
and '■uinanic, oi all tht* maltb and lintalth vho J'a^L‘ uccntd me¬ 
dical ticatmciit inm the hiiii,(ini-iiui]c)r ot ^ho /ouiuih fn the 
i'K^th'i nt ^Maiih, Apiil, and May (»t l^dl. Tlic mimbci ol patients 
-74, lit c\huin ‘Jd-'J weu' ciucd, 32 ci i iiucd in the h(t&])ilal 
e.'i u lain pait ol'the \eai, and onlj 0 vcie tiMtnd iiiCinahle. Ihih 
j>i\(s one hiail and hope as to iutuie ludi/ation I '-nhjoin a list 
ot the Illative nuinhei ol the dibcas's, as it loiins an Kileuhtintc <lo- 
ciimint in the natuial histoij ot the native pojnilation. Ot Ahhcess) 
by Connisiion, time vvcie 2 cahch; ot Mental Alienation, 1 ; Anianiohis, 
1; 'Vphtln'e, 2; Ascitih Ahdoniinalis, 3; llioneliitis, 1 ; Canceioi’s 
allci lion, 3 ; Canons liont.s, o ; Pnlnionaiy Calaiilih, 2 ; (’ataiact, J ; 
Ccplialitih, 2 ; Impeded Ciieulation in the Liinhs, J ; Kntiiili , (J, OpI- 
Icphv, i; Ciitanemih Kinpfion, 1 ; KviKstosit,, 2 ; Fevim, 40, Inteinnt- 
tint ones, 12; Quotidian ditto, 2; Piitiul ditto, 1 ; Dchtiiietive ditto, 1 ; 
Suhina\illaiy I istiila, 1 , UoiK, 1; PluMon, 1; the Jteh, 2; Oastii- 
tib, (»; (lastio-Ce]ihaliUh, 1; Clastio-Unktiti'-, 1; (lastio Pueumoiutis, J; 
Intlaniinalion ol the J^ivei, 1, Nimikis, 1 , iidluinination ot the Ma- 
.•ii\, 0 ; ()])hthalinia, 10 ;^lntlimn\iatimi o{lheK.u,4, Pnemnoma, 3; 
Obsiinetion of the Sjilei n, 1 ; Jihcumalie Atleetions, 15 ; Sciatica,!; 
Seoihntie A It ei turn's, 3 ; Schnius, 1 , Sjplnhlie AtUctions, 1 ; Si ald- 
Ilcad, 21; Tumonrs, 2; Cleeis, 11 ; Utciilis, 1. The sniplns of cases 
consisted ot Wounds, Contusions, Practuich and Soie^, the it'sult of 
accidents. 

Dunne; the months of Apnl and May, 1831, thntv-onc Aiahs of both 
hCM s, (»i ai>es vai^ini' tioiii eighteen inouthb lO tvvent} viais, have been 
vaci mated. 

Indepeuclently of those jiaticiith nlio have been attended to by the 
suifieon-nnijoi of the Zouaves, and indopciidi ntlj also ol then inilitaiy 
hospital, the Pieneh have established in Algieis a civil li ispiial as well 
as a dispeusuiv. To the civil iiospital aie adnntted h'lench iolonisti;!, 
Ji v\s, and Moslems, vvitlumt distinction. The niiinbei' of patients, since 
the opening ol the iiisLitution, in Angiisl, 1832, down to the tirst of 
.lanuaiv, l83t, is slated by Moiis. Clciitv do Hm.<j at 8 l{t. The nnnibcr 
of deaths, 1 am sony to lind, has been veiy considi lable, but the caie 
that is taken ot the iiatients,— vvlio cost the (ioveiiiineiit on an avciage 
little less than two shdlnigs a bead pel da\,—and the uood lepoit which 
the Kahvlespuid Aiahs who have been liialed in this asUuni will iicccs- 
saiilj spiead thioui^mt the liegency, nuist hedcseivedly beneficial to 
the I’ll lull. 

W'^hilst the Prench weie in ])osse 8 sion of (’oleah, they hunuinely pio- 
jeeted an hospital lor the Aiabs; and whai is eipially agicealile to 
relate, the Mar.iboots, oi saints of the coiintiv, sbowid a stiong inleiist 
in the project. This is the true way to coiujuei Atiica. Of all apologues, 
that ot the bun and the wind contending which should tiibt make the 
liavellir open his cloak, best ilhistiates the nicaiis of civili/atioii; and 
how bcaiilitul is the sjiectacle of chanty uniting tho'.e whom leligiim 
sepal ides! 

At Otan and at Buna civil liospilals are alieady in a slate of form¬ 
ation. 

It ia allowable also to hope that France will diffuse moral aa well as 
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medical knowledge over Algiers. I told you, w’hat I still believe, that 
the Algerine Moors arc a better-educated people than we generally sup¬ 
pose t^cni to be in Europe ; that is, that all their children learn to read 
and write, and inany»of them to cast up accounts; nay, I have met 
with Arabs and Kal)yles who could write and calculate by ligures. 
it is not contradicting this hict to adfl to it that a European child ac*r 
quires infinitely more by learning to read than a little Mussulman can do 
under the present native mode of education. The Euro])can is taught 
language hy grammar and principles; the African here is taught only the 
words of the Koran—his master being too ignorant himself to explain 
even the ditfcrencc between a noun and a verb. The Algerine peda¬ 
gogues are not cruel, and they abstain from one odious mo<lc of Hiigc.lla- 
tion which still disgraces some of oiir school.s • but still the rod i.s the 
schoolmaster’s sceptre in Algiers, though he tlourislu;'- it over the shoul¬ 
ders of his pupils, instead of more cxceptionahle parts. I have been 
witness to an Jioiir’s tuition in an Algerine school. On my entrance I 
found the schooliuasier and his .scholars all jirostiated in prayer upon the 
ground. 1 retired for some minutes until they had fmifched their devo¬ 
tions: oil re-entering, I found the boys all srpialled, and liowing see-saw 
over their slates, some of them writing Arabic ♦'Ir.iracleis, and all of tliem 
mumbling words wbicli of course were those of verses of the Koran. 
For a loiur iiuie all went on smoothlv ; but at leimlb I re.coiitiizeil the 
truth of .Juvenal’s remark, that tlie teacher has an arduous task in 
watching tot matins' jmororimi. The oriental gravity of the pupils began 
to relax, even to visible cachiiumtion and audible titteimg. If, was then 
that t/io schoolriM<ttor trciii ahroml, and by some well-timed bits lie 
restored them to a slate of serious and sec-saw mumbliiig over the 
Koran. 

I repeat to you iny belief, that, there was no sueli thing as the I juncas- 
tcriaii system of tnilion discovered in Algiers by the I'’reneh, but school.s 
of mutual instruction )i.ive been cstalilishcd, carlv after the eompiest, at 
Algiers, Oran and Bona. I'liohe schools are open to the native chil¬ 
dren, both Jew'ish and Afussulinan. 

The following i.s no unpleasant statistic tabic of public tuition in the 
Regency, dated the lirsf of July, IrtHJ ;— 

At Algiers, taking in the village of JJelhy-JImihini, and at Oran and 
Bona, there are educated in gratuitous schools, on the nmtual-iiistrucliou 
system, ‘il7 jmpils, of whom a third are natives ; J.s nf tlu">e are stu¬ 
dents of the Ara:>ie language. Of pruatc instilutioii.s of tdiuMtion (of 
course not gratuitous), there arc two for iioys, who (U'-them to the amount 
of 72; ami four for girls, llircc at Algiers and one at, Oran, the pupils 
of which amount to 1(59. 

It is worth remarking that tlie Moors show themselves much move 
backward than the Jew's in availing hemsclvesof the means of European 
instruction tlnit have been thus opened op. This is a jiity, no doubt, for 
the Moors; but it bespeaks also our praise for the Jews, and they will 
reap the advantage. 
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SONGS AND CHORUS OF THE FLOWERS. 

nV T.EIGII HUNT. 

Roses. 

Wk are blushing^ roses, 

Boncliujjj with our fulness, 

'Miflst our close-capp'd sister buds 
Wiirmiiig tlie green coolness. 

Wluitsoe'er of beauty 
Yearns and yet reposoy. 

Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath. 

Took a shape in roses. 

II old one of us 1 ightly,— 

See from what a slender 

Stalk we how'r in heavy blooms, 

And louiidness rich and tender: 

Know you not our only 

Rival llow'r—t'nc iiiiinan ? 

Ltj\chest weight on lightest foot, 

.Jo\-iibfindant woman? 

I.tLlES. 

We are lilies fair. 

The Ilower of virgin light; 

Nature held us forth, and said, 

“ Lo ! my thoughts of white.” 

Ever .siiiee then, angels 
Hold Us in their h inds; 

You may see them w'hore they take 
Ill pietures their sweet stands. 

Like tlie garden's angels 
Also do we seem. 

And not the less for being crown’d 
"VVith a golden dream. 

Could you see around us 
The enamour'd air. 

You wouhl see it pale with bliss 
To hold a thing .so fair. 


'\^lOLET.S. 

"We arc violets blue, 

]<^ir our sweetness found 
flurele.ss m tlio mossy shades. 

Looking on the ground. 

Loin’s dropp’d eyelids ami a kiss,— 
Such our breath and biuones.s is. 
lo, the mild shape 

H uUIcn by J^ove's fears. 

Found us first i’ the siv.anl, when she 
For hunger stoop’d in tears. 
Wheresoe’er her lip she sets,” 

Saiil Jove, “ be bi’catbs call’d Violets.” 
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Songs of the Flowers. 

SwekT'Briar. 

Wild-rose, Sweet-briar, Eglantine, 

All these pretty names are mine. 

And scent in every leaf is mine. 

And a leaf for all is mine; 

And the scent—Oh, that's divine ! 
Happy-sweet, and pungent-fine. 

Pure as dew, and pick'd as wine. 

As the rose in gardens dress'd 
Is the lady sclf-posscss'd. 

I'm the lass in simple vest. 

The country lass whose blood's the best. 

Were the beams that thread ihe briar 
In the morn with golden fire 
Scented too, they'd smell like me. 

All Elysiau pungentjy. 


Poi»PIES. 

We are slumberous poppies. 

Lords of Lethe downs, « 

Some awake, and some asleep. 

Sleeping in our crowns. 

What perchance our dreams may know. 
Let our serious beauty show. 

Central depth of purple. 

Leaves more bright than rose. 

Who shall tell what brightest thought 
Out of darkest grows ? 

Who, through what funereal pain. 

Souls to love and peace attain ? 

Visums aye are on us, 

I uto eyes of power, 

Pluto’s alway-setting sun, 

And Proserpine's bower: 

Tiicre, like bees, the pale souls come 
I'or our drink, with chrowsy hum. 

Taste, ye mortals, also; 

Milky-hearted, we; 

Taste, but with a reverent care; 
Active-patient be. 

Too much gladness brings to glot'ni 
Those who on the gods presume. 


CHORUS OF THE FLOWERS. 

We are the sweet tlowers. 

Born of sunny showers, 

(Think, whene'er you see us, what our beauty soith) 
Utterance, mute and 'oright. 

Of some unknown delight. 

We fill the air with pleasure, by our simple breath : 
All who see us, love us; 

We befit all places ; 

Unto sorrow we give smiles, and unto graces, graces. 
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Mark our ways, how noiseless 
All, and sweetly voiceless. 

Though the March-winds pipe, to make our passage clear j* 

Not a whisper tells 
Where our small seed dwells. 

Nor is known the moment green, when our tips appear. 

We thread the earth in silence. 

In silence build our bowers, , 

And leaf by leaf in silence show, tdl we laugh a-top, sweet flowers. 

The dear lumpish baby. 

Humming with the May-bee, 

Hails us with his bright stare, stumbling through the grass; 

The honey-dropping moon. 

On a night in June, 

Kisses our pale pathway loaves, that felt the bridegroom pass. 

Age, the wither’d dinger. 

On us mutely gazes. 

And wraps the thought of his last bed in his childhood's daisies. 

See (and scorn all duller 
Taste) how hcav’n loves colour; 

How great Nature, clearly, joys in red and green; 

What sweet thoughts she thinks 
Of violets and pinks. 

And a thousand flushing hues, made solely to be seen ; 
iSeo her whitest lilies 
Chill the silver showers. 

And what a red mouth is her rose, the woman of the flowers. 
Uselessness divinest. 

Of a use the finest, 

Painteth us, the teachers of the er.d of use; 

Travellers, weary-eyed. 

Bless us, far and wide ; 

Unto sick and prison’d thoughts we give sudden truce; 

Not a poor town window 
Loves its sickliest planting, 

But its wall speaks loftier truth than Babylonian vaunting. 

Sagest yet the uses. 

Mix’d with our sweet juices. 

Whether man, or may-tty, profit of the balm; 

As fair fingers heal'd 
Knights from the olden field. 

We hold cups of mightiest force to givo the wildest calm. 

Ev fT the terror. Poison, 

Hath its plea for blooming ; 

Life it gives to reverent lips, though death to the presuming. 

And oh! our sweet soul-taker, 

That thief, the honey-maker. 

What a house hath he, by the thymy glen ! 

In his talking rooms 
How the feasting fumes. 

Till the gold cups overflow Jo the mouths of men I 
The butterflies come aping 
Those fine thieves of ours. 

And flutter round our rifled tops, like tickled flowers with flowers. 

See those tops, how beauteous I 
What fair service duteous 
Bound some idol waits, as on their lord the Nine ? 

c 2 
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Elfin court ‘tvrould seem; 

And taught perchance that dream. 

Which tlie old (ireck mountain dreamt, upon nights divine. 

To expound such wonder 
Human speech avails not: 

Yet there dies no poorest weed, that such a glory exhales not. 

Think of all these treasures, 

Matchless works, and pleasures. 

Every one a marvel, more than thought can say; 

Then think in what bright show'rs 
We thicken fields and bow'rs, 

And with what heaps of sweetness half stifle wanton May: 

Think of the mossy forests 
By the bee-birds haunted, 

And all those Amazonian plains, lone lying as encl'anted. 

Trees themselves are ours ; 

Fruits are born of flowers; 

Peach, and roughest nut, were blossoms in the spring; 

The lusty bee knows well 
The news, and comes pelhmell. 

And dances in the bloomy thicks with darksome antheming. 
Beneath the very burthen 
Of planet-pressing ocean 

We wash our smiling cheeks in peace, a thought for meek devotion. 

Tears of Phmbus,—missings 
Of Cytherea's kissings. 

Have in us been found, and wise men find them still ; 

Drooping grace unfurls 
Still llyacinthus’ curls. 

And Narcissus loves himself in the selflsh rill: 

Thy red lip, Adonis, 

•Still is wet with morning; 

And the step, that bled for thee, the rosy briar adorning. 

• Oh, true things are fables. 

Fit for sagest tables. 

And the llow’rs arc true things, yet no fables they; 

Fables were not more 
Bright, nor loved of yore. 

Yet they grew not, like the liow'rs, by every old pathway ; 

Grossest hand can test us; 

Fools may prize us never; 

\’ct we rise, and rise, and rise, marvels swe^t-for ever. 

Who shall say that flowers 
Dress not heav’n's own bowers ? 

Who its love, without them, can fancy,—or sweet floor ? 

Who shall even dare 
To say we sprang not there, 

Andcame not down that Love might bring one piece of heav'n the more 
Oh pray believe that angels 
From those blue dominions 

Brought us in their white laps down, 'twixt their golden pinions. 
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Oiii, Kans doute, la Philosophie est ijiielq^iie chusb, mats La Dansc ! 


Thk “ New Monthly” has contained, from time to tiing, much upon 
the subjects of Poetry, Painting, and Music. Wliy should uot some¬ 
thing be said upon a sister art? 

I am afraid—and 1 sigh while I write—that simplicity, as well as 
nationality,—that is, all that once was ours,—is fast sliding away from 
us. I, even I myself I, cannot, it seems, announce my subject in plain 
i-nglish, but must have recourse to a roundabout phrase, and a motto 
in another tongue, instead of fairly telling my reader that I am going to 
lead Inin a dance. Well! now he knows it, and I hope he will not tind 
me a dull partner. I dare be sworn I am not the first female that has 
flone him the like courtesy, and pci haps made him a saucy one at the 
end, as liis only rceompensc. 

It will not recommend trie to his good graces to confess that I have 
outlived the term of e.xiatence allotted to the dances of the three nations, 
English, Irish, and Scotcli, which, though some remembrance of 
them remains, are, nationally speaking, extinct. The minuet, the 
country-dance, and the hornpipe—the two last were national—were our 
own — faded before the French lomrc, cotillion, and allemandc, an 
early French corruption of the w'altz. These were in their turn tripped 
up by the Scotch and Irish reels, which gave place to the French cpia- 
drille ; and the quadrille is now in some danger of being wliirled off by 
the German waltz. Of the galojiadc I make small account; for, 
unless rumour be as false as she is triimpet-tongued, this was merely a 
lame excuse for a fanx-pas from the beginning. But royalty, even when 
it halts, is no subject for a jest, and the galopade is no joke, as every 
gentleman not in training and in the best wind would soon experience, 
were it undertaken with a “ romp-loving Miss,” who enjoys to be 
“ Haul'd about in gallantry robust 

but, thanks to high civilization, there is, now-a-days, no such person. 

If, however, we have to lament over our lost nationality, we have no 
reason to dread the want of variety, or of supply; for it is thus that 
Noverre (the greatest^of the two of the name*) encourages true artists 

Tlu* two Noverres were both extraordinary men. The younger was brought 
to England hy Garrick, to dance in “ The Chinese Festival," a ballet composed by 
his elder and more celebrated brother, which occasioned n riot, the gutting of the 
theatre, and wounds, if not death ; for the gentlemen leaped from the boxes into 
the pit with their drawn swords, John Bull being incens^ that a whole troop of 
Frenchmen should be engaged for liis amusement, though the entire corpa de hallet 
were Germans, Swiss, and Italians. Garrick, it is known, obtained the presence of 
the King at its first representation, under the excuse of seeing him act, for the Hrst 
time, Richard III., in the hope that myalty would repress riot. The play passed 
peaceably ; hut ** the people," who Ifad keen excited by all the violence of the press, 
rose at once, and, in the words of Garrick’s biographer, all was noise, tumult, 
t and coiifiisiun. His Majesty was amazed at the uproar; but being told that it wa 
because the people hated the French, be smiled, and withdrew fnim a scene of con¬ 
fusion."—A. Noverre lived in Garrick’s house many years, ran away with a Miss 
Finch, a relative of the W inchilsea family, from a boarding-school, and liecame a 
dancing-master. So constantly was he employed, that be was often constrained to 
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to search for new materials at what he deems the sources of art— 
namely, in the habits, customs, and manners of nations. “ I advise 
themn” he says, “ to travel, not only in France, but through other coun¬ 
tries : they will Ican/that the minvot came to us from Angoulfime; that 
the bourree had its rise in Auvergne;—the mountaineers of that pro-, 
vince will give them a dance truly original in character. They will 
trace the first idea of the gavol at Lyons; in Provence, the model of 
the tambourine; in Bearn, the Basques will afford them a charming 
pattern. If they transport themselves to Spain, they will find that the 
chaconne is a native o( that region : they may there study the fandango^ 
a lovely and voluptuous dance, the structure and merits of which give 
it a charm they are yet unacquainted with. In Germany they will see 
an immense diversity of different dances; in Austria, in Bohemia, and 
in Moravia, contrasts still more varied. Should they d’rect their course 
towards Hungary, they may there study the dances of the people, and 
will meet with a multitude of movements, attitudes, and figures, pro¬ 
ceeding from a joyousness at once pure and free. Saxony, Prussia, and 
Poland will furnish them with new species to imitate; and they will 
perceive that our ancient saraband and our rourante have come to us 
direct from Cracovia. Should their talents iinpel them to visit Russia, 
that vast empire will afford them new portraitures.” 

This was published, it is true, so long ago as 1807, when it ap]icnrcd 
** that the world was all before them wliere to chooseand although 
the artist has since made some iinpiiries, and brought us some of its 
treasures, there are still vast tracts even of Europe to be explored. We 
yet know little of many dances beyond the names, the rhythm and the 
melodies of which have been adopted as themes or embellishments 
into their w’orks by musical composers. 

But our national dances are departed! And does not their departure 
denote, and curiously mark, a change in manners ? For a long course 
of years, her Majesty’s birthday Queen Charlotte, of virtuous memory, 
was celebrated by a ball, at which the gallants and the beauties of the 
Court displayed their graceful forms and dignity of deportment in 
minuets and country-dances. Sir Christopher Hatton himself w'on not 
more upon the virgin Queen and her ladies by his gravity in the pavan, 
and his agility in the galliard, than did George Prince of Wales upon 
our Duchesses and Countesses in the dances of his day. But for our 
English practice of dancing, if wo go so far back, we shall find if not a 
mystical origin, at least a mystical signification, for Sir Thomas Elyot, 
in his “ Governor,” thus typifies the pastime :—“"It is diligently to be 

dine in his carriage, while passing from pupii to pupil, and could rarely get more 
than half a night’s sleep. 

The elder brother, who, having a Portuguese order, was called in England Sir 
George Noverre, was a man of the very higliest talent. The inscription at the foot 
of the portrait prefixed to his works is really no exaggeration of his merits 
Du feu de soti genie il anima la Danse; 

Aux Ite.'iux jours de la Greco il sut la ruppeler, 

£t recouvrant par Ini leur antique Eloquence 
Les Gestes et les Pas aprrrent h parler.” 

For the manner in which .Arteaga, in his " Kivohizione del ’Peatro Musicale,” 
speaks of him, I may refer to one of the former Numbers of the “ New Monthly," 
that of December, 18H3. Noverre was imprisoned during the Reign of Terror, 
released, and pensioned by Buonaparte in bis extreme (dd age. 
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noted that the company of man and woman in dauncing, they both 
observing one number and time in the nionvings, was not begun without 
a special consideration as well for the conjunction of those t^vo persifuncs, 
as for the imitation of sundry vertues which be by them represented. 
-And forasmuch as by the joyning of a man and woman in dauncing may 
be signified matrimony, I could, in declaring the dignitie and comodilie 
of that sacrament, make intier volumes, if it were not so commonly 
knowen to al men, that almost every frier lymitour carycth it written in 
his bosome.” 

Some persons might be so fond as to imagine that the matrons of this 
our age had embraced the doctrines contained in this passage; but that 
such a supposition is entirely contradicted by the fact, that it lies as 
far out of the truck of the researches of dowagers of quality, and the 
patronesses of Almacks, as of the wives of merchants, manufacturers, 
and shopkeepers; and also but for the fact so perfectly well under¬ 
stood amongst the most “ civilized, persons,” no Jess than amongst 
the letters of land and the maker*-’ of cloth and calico, that mothers 
would be the very last ])ersons to encourage balls, were that amuse¬ 
ment held in the light a provocative to matrimony. And, after 
reading this passage of Sir Thomas, who will doubt the “ dignitie and 
coniuditic thcreofi”’ But there is, it must be acknowledged, some 
difliculty, fur elsewhere he says, “ In every daunce of a most ancient 
customc ther daunced together a man and a woman, holding each other 
by the hand or by the armc, which bctokenctli coticord, how it hchoveth 
the danneers, and also the beholders of them, to know cul qualities 
incident to a man, and also al qualities to a woman likewise appertain¬ 
ing.” If the danneers and beholders conld now-a-days attain this 
insight into character, it would have an iniiuenee almost miraculous; 
but this rare perception unhappily is lost to our times. 

Sir Thomas makes mention of the bruide, the. bargenett, the panyons, 
turgyon, and round; “ In every of the said daiinccs,” he observes, 

“ there was a coutiiiuitic of mouving the foote and body expressing some 
picasaunt or profitable affects, or motions of the mind.” To these we 
may add, from Shakspcarc, the ciinn'c-pace and the coranto. The 
lovers of the Bard will not liavc forgotten the compliment to Sir Andrew 
Aguccheek, the “ excellent constitution of whose leg,” Sir Toby avers, 

“ was formed under the slur of a galliard;” nor his recommendation to 
the Knight, to go to church ” in that measure, and “ to come home in 
a coranto.” 

All memory of the pavan is now lost, but that it must have been 
noble its very name declares. Sir John Hawkins says, “ The pavan, 
from jjavo, a peacock, is a grave and majestic dance. The method of 
performing it was anciently by gentlemen, dressed with a cap and 
sword; by those of the long robe, in their gowns; by princes, in their 
mantles; and by ladies, in gowns with long trains, the motion whereof 
in the dance resembled that of a peacock’s tail. This dance is sup¬ 
posed to have been invented by the Spaniards. Grassineau says its 
tablaturc on the score is given In the ‘ i>rchcsographia * of Thoinet 
•Arbeau. Every pavan has its galliard, a lighter kind of air, made out 
of the former.” If, dear reader, you have travelled out of the sound of 
Bow-bell, you may have seen a peacock, the bird of .Juno, sunnidg him¬ 
self in the bright beams of summer. How bcautifully-lofty is his air, 
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how majestic his march, how stately alike in motion or in his pauses! I 
despair of making it understood by my countrymen, fallen away as they 
are from th§ir aucient “ measures,” but an Italian would feel the full 
force of the derivative; it is embodied in his language, and it is thus 
that one of the Italian Novelists describes a noble of the fourteenth- 
century :—“ II conte passeggiava in una sala della sua casa giS,bell’ e all’ 
ordine, con una roba «li velluto fiorato e un par di calzarctti colla punta 
pill longa chtf non il piede, curvata all’ insu, c tenuta con una catenella 
d’ oro chc si alleciava sotto il ginocchio; •|)asscggiava pavoneggiandosi 
tutto di trovarso cosi vago.” 

PAVoNEGorANDOsi !—thcrc is a word, ind'-ed, smooth and high- 
sounding and yet elate as the neck, and long and trailing as the hundred- 
eyed train of the glittering favourite of the Queen of Olyn'pus. What 
a dance must have been the pavan ! 

To return from this digression. "We had an express minnd dc la 
rniir, and I have heard Noverre relate, that his method of teaching the 
ladies who were to dance at Court was to attach a tahieclotli twelve yards 
long to their bodices, and thus they were literally trained to the jxjr- 
formauce. The art was, to get rid of the emlx’.rrassmcnt by disengaging 
this troublesome appendage by a jerk of the foot, without disturbing the 
dignity of the person, or the carriage of the head. 

Nor was our minuet deficient in grace and gallantry. The bows 
with which it commenced and closed, declaratory in action of that “ ge¬ 
nerous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience,” which Burke has immortalized in description—the passag¬ 
ing from side to side, reflecting, as it were, the mutual graces and 
acknowledgments of the jiarties; the lofty air with which tiie hat was 
placed upon the head, and raised again at the conclusion —if it be a 
fact, a,s i believe all know it to be, that the mind and feelings confiirm 
to the exterior expression with which, in exhibitions like this, it is the 
object to invest the person, 1 am sure that nothing was ever invented 
more intensely capable of filling the mind with sensations of the truest 
dignity, than the deportment the minuet demanded. Try the experi¬ 
ment upon this dance and the galopade:—it is the difference in senti¬ 
ment between the knight and the horse-boy. I affirm that the nation 
felt all this—for the minuet had become the test of gracefulness. It 
was the universal atudy. All balls began with it, and so much was it 
the delight of the people, that Noverre danced it, almost* every night, 
for twelve years at Drury-lane. 

But much esteemed as was this dancer of minuets in England, his 
celebrity did not bear him to half the elevation to w'hich a similar 
exercise of talent exalted the Frenca artist Marcel in his own country. 
His rise is thus related. In 1780 an opera-ballet was given at Paris, 
called The Venetian Festival. In one of the scenes a minuet was both 
danced and sung. The principal dancers having miserable voices, it 
was impossible to make them do both. Marcel, a very moderate artist, 
possessed a large and well-formed person* a handsome countenance, and 
sang very agreeably; “ an unequivocal proof,” says the naive anec- 
dotist, “ that he could not dance.” To him the managers intrusted the . 
task, although he was nearly unknown. He sang pleasantly, and 
moved the minuet with a natural elegance, which his figure and car¬ 
riage lent him, and with the assurance common to me^oc^ty. The 
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beauties of the Capital, always apt to run into extremes, pronounced 
Marcel to be charming, d'-iicious, divine! Marcel had a degree of tact 
not very common amongst the professors of hi* art. E*fren wfien he 
became old and gouty, and could not walk down-stairs without tottering, 
• he sustained his dignity by wearing a peruke aflci ihc fashion of Loins 
XIV., by carrying a gold-headed cane, and leaning on two lacqueys 
for support. 

Proud of his accidental reputation, vain by nature, and insolent by 
success, he indulged towards ladies of high rank a levity of s])ccch the 
most bold and impertinent. He was tolerated by a sort of conventional 
understanding, tor they were not unnoied by his freedom, but contented 
themselves with laughing at him, and saying, “lie is amusing, and, 
though rough, is ojicn and honest; besides which, he thoroughly under¬ 
stands his business, and has a degree of talent no one else possesses.’* 
Thus authorised, he woidd say to one duchess, “ Madame, you make 
a curtsey like a housemaid.” To another : “ You enter a room, ma’am, 
like a lish-wench. Get rid of that wretched deportment; repeat your 
salutation; do not forget your nobility, but let it accompany even your 
least important actions.”* So perfect a charlatan was he, that he would 
assume an air of abstraction, lean his head upon his cane, appear to 
be lost in thought, and then feigning an enthusiasm which his medio¬ 
crity could never inspire, be would exclaim, “ What things there arc 
in a minuet! ” 

The Courts of Elizabeth and Charlotte wore not the only Courts 
where “damicing ” hath been piactised. From Sir Christopher Hat¬ 
ton do\^ n to Lord Henry I’ctty, whose inimitable grace wlien Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has been bequeathed to posterity by the pencil of 
Gilray, statesmen have “trod a measure” as well as carried one; 
which Touchstone so emphatically jironounccs to he part of the accom¬ 
plishments and duties of a courtier, that it stands upon authority the 
most ancient and respectable. It should seem that the poetry of 
motion was not only thought a decorous cxeiciac, but a necessary 
exliilarution to those undergoing tlie weightier labours of the law. The 
.liidgcs themselves, and not very remotely either, “ in cunqdiancc with 
ancient custom” danced every year in the hall of Sergeant’s Inn, on 
Caiidlcnias-day. “That iiotliing may be wanting,” says Dugdale, 
“ they have very anciently had dauncings for tlicir recreation and de¬ 
light, commonly called ‘revels,’ allowed at certain seasons.” And 
again, “nor vverc *^-hesc exercises of ilancing merely permitted, but 
thought very necessary, as it seems, and much conduciiig to the making 
of gentlemen more fit for their books at other times; for, by an order 
made 6th I’eb., 7 Jac., it appears that the under-barristers were by 
decimation put out of commons for e.vamplc sake, because the whole 
bar ollendcd by not dancing on Candlemas-day preceding, according to 
the untient order of this society when the Judges were present; with this 
caution, that, if the like fault were committed afterwards, they should 
be lined or disbarred.” Why.has this custom been discontinued ? How 
excellent a “ recreation and delight ” it would be to the young Tem¬ 
plars of our day to see Lord Brougham in a pavan, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst in a galliard, Ijord Denman in a bargenett. Lord Abinger in a 
coranto. Justice Park and Justice Patteson dos k dos. and Justice Ga- 
selee in a pas seul; the wliole bench indeed might add another to their 
circuits in the grand rond; while the venerable Ex-Chancellor Eldon, 
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whose age will excuse him from more active interposition, might find a 
/ocu.9 standif sanction the excrcitation by his superior presence, nod, 
for tha first time in his life, his undouhtintj approbation, and give judg¬ 
ment in the verse of his namesake Sir Walter:— 

“ Sure never a hall sudi a Galliard did grace I ” 

Let us now chassee from the court to the country jiarty, (a change not 
quite so common as the reverse,) and inquire what is become of the 
country-dance? Who hath even heard of it of late ? Who now recol¬ 
lects its two superlatives, the Cushion Dance, and Sir Kogcr tleCovcrley, 
with one or both of which every Christmas party used to conclude? 
Who now remembers tlie lieuics or the steiis? The exchange between 
the toji and the bottom couples—the throwing down the cushion as an 
excuse for a kiss—the flight and pursuit, and the lively action into 
wliich the wliole assembly was thrown by these really joyous and mirth¬ 
ful pleasures ? Alas ! they have joined tlie dance of Death ! And yet 
it should seem that, the horiqiipe excepted, the coimtiy (lance was the 
only one that was truly English. The hornpipe was, and haps is, 
the property of the sailor. If there he any meaning attached to the title 
of the most ])opular tunc to which it was evt*’ executed, “ the College 
Hornpipe ” indicates that it was once among the exercises of an univer¬ 
sity education; and though since exalted by Parisot and AIiss Gay- 
ton, whose delightfully simple elegance is scarcely yet forgotten by the 
older frequenters of the King’s Theatn', it is now only to be seen in the 
spirited performance of T. 1*. Cooke upon the stage, at a dancing mas¬ 
ter’s ball in the country, or in the, cabarets of a sea-port. 

And this brings us to almost the only region where the juesent s\s- 
tem has produced manifest iuq)r()vcment—the daiieing-masler’s ball. 

I scarcely know whether sucli public trials of skill and metliod now 
exist in the Metropolis, for by a conversion, not to say a perversion, of 
the j)hilosophy of taste, drill-sergeants and posture-musters, neck-swings, 
gymnastics, and callisihemes, arc substituted very much fur that slow 
but sure and steady system of tuition,which inspired ease and grace of 
manner and motion, wliile I'ls immediate objects seemed only steps and 
figures. The dancmg-mastci's ball still kctqis its jilacc in the provinces. 

1 can well remember when the whole exhibition upon such an occasion 
was the march called “ J^es<>liug in,” (and which still sustains its honoured 
place,) the minuet, the Jinglish country-dance and hornpipe, with the 
exotic additions of the allemaiide and cotillon. A (jiiadntlc, as the 
fancy dance composed by the master was then callo4, ionned the almost 
solitary miracle of the night. Our cars were wearied and torn to 
pieces with the tiresenne repetition of the same dull tu?ics, scratched 
upon two or three fiddles and a liase—tlie eye with the same uni¬ 
formity of figuics—and after the first half hour, the avIioIc worshipful 
company of relations, IVom grandmammas down to second cousins, with 
the tribe attendant ol governesses, school-mistresses, teachers, and half¬ 
hoarders, wished that darkness would over all, except when their 
own little darlings were led out to share a similar consummation of good 
w'islies from all the rest of the spectators. Then for dress ! Good Lord ! 
what the poor dear boys sufiered both in mind and body, from a stiff’ • 
elolli suit, made like their graudlatlier’s, and almost as big—a flat trian¬ 
gular mass of black felt, called u cocked hat, without which it was 
impossible to appear! The laughter that assailed them when these 
three-cornered trenchers were placed upon their miserable and devoted 
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heads'in the course of the miiuiet! And then the misses in whalebone 
boddices—long waists, a blue satin slip, and starched muslin frock—the 
hair craped with hot irons! O the little mawkips! It is impiSssible 
to forget them. 

The ball of the present time exhibits not only method but variety. 
The spectator is delighted with a diversity running through countless 
mazes of step, movement, and grouping, from the fearful trial of the pas 
seuly (for which we have no equivalent term,) to combinations of twenty 
or more of these mortal sylphs and fairies. Grace and sentiment too 
are now nationalized among us, (at least among our children,) from the 
dances of all Europe, from the regions of the genii, tmd from the beauti¬ 
ful imaginations of mythology. When we look upon the stately minuet, 
succeeded by the airy gavot, the best days of France aj)pear to rise in 
courtly guise before us. The modern quadrilles give to our vision a beau 
ideal of her peasantry enjoying the du jnur —the deep sentimental¬ 

ism of the German character alternately glides and melts before us in the 
w'altz. But the most delicious, because the most easy, graceful, yet 
artless display of the“ poetry of motion,” a])pcars in the^olish mazurka. 
It is so light, so buoyant^ so floating, so elegant, so exactly limed —I 
mean musically—it expresses the dance of a train of nymphs luxuriously, 
yet innocently, mingling gaiety with grace ; it inspires those deep, yet 
nameless feelings which nature breathes into the soul when we look upon 
cloudless skies, drink the climate of the voluptuous south, and linger 
amid its richest, warmest scenery. In short, all that w’c love to enjoy 
through the eye, in the landscapes of Claude- through the ear, in the 
melodies of Mozart. The hornpipe brings us back to the ruder, but not. 
less homcfelt, frank and fearless temper of our own brave countrymen, 
like— 

-“ that thrice repeated cry, 

In which old Albion’s heart and tongue unite; 

Whether it hail the wine-cup or the fight, 

And bid each arm be strong, cr bid each heart be light!" 

The music keeps equal pace in the jirogrcssion. The most beautiful airs 
from the Italian, Swiss, German, and P’rench composers of modern date 
fall sweetly on onr ears, and give force to the illnsinn. 

I have said that the country-dance was expelled by the Irish and 
Scotch reels, and by no otlicr dances have so much spirit been infused 
into our “ revels.” Infinitely below the countries where these are 
native, and where they arc second only to the pipes iu tlieir force of in¬ 
spiration, the English yet entered into their practice with energy and 
enthusiasm, without which, indeed, it is scarcely possible to listen to 
the spriglitly airs, remarkable amongst all other melodics for their marked 
rhythm that is the very soul of music, or to attempt the variety of steps 
which contribute to their vivacity. They were the dances supremely 
calculated for the mirthful many; and when we used to sec whole lines 
of reels formed, with groups standing round in ball-rooms or at Vaux- 
hall more especially, waiting to replace those exhausted but still amused 
with the joyous exercise, it v^as impossible not to be struck with their 
peculiar aptitude to public festivity. 

And to what have these given place? To a dance, not, indeed, triate 
in its own characteristics, or amongst its inventors, but rendered infi¬ 
nitely sombre, and almost melancholy, by the manners of the time at 
which it is introduced, and the country by which it is adopted. When 
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the quadrille was first brought amongst us, it was hailed as a novelty 
superior in active grace and variety to its parent, the cotillon, which was 
slower and more dignified. The very step chiefly necessary to its exe¬ 
cution—its very name(pa.v de zephyr )—declared its light, airy, and 
buoyant nature. This, however, was Imt one of the multitude by which 
the many-twinkling feet were instructed to dazzle the spectator, and 
exalt the performers. The cavalier sculy while it perplexed the timid, 
encouraged the active and the graceful; but now grace and agility are 
contemned. Our beaux and belles conclude, with the philosophic Mr. 
Apathy in the farce, that “ the Gods never walked, they always slid 
and that the more non-rhalant their air of indiflerence, the more nearly 
they approach the deities. “ Do yoji call this dancing ? ” exclaimed 
the great octogenarian Commoner, while looking upon a set of qua¬ 
drilles in the ball-room of an eastern county noble. “ In my time, 
such lovely partners would have inspired every young man with a gaiety 
approacliing toccslacy! Why, these fellows move like sleep-walkers !” 
And so they did, and so they do. The perfection of fine manners is to 
be above all feeling, which is, in truth, the simplest of all expedients to 
reduce the dull and the sensitive to the same level. And it is thus that 
our manners arc demonstrated in our lightest amusements. 

But the number of my page warns me to a finale. I shall trespass no 
farther than to mention tlie strong contrast of opinion which has attended 
tlie progress of the waltz, and one other—the latest modern invention of 
the art. 'Hie w'altz was first, I be!ieve,brought into general observation (for 
we were then cxcludcil from the Continent) by the novel of the “ Sorrows 
of Wertcr,” w herein, if my memory serves me, it is so voluptuously 
described, that it almost debars a virtuous w'onian’s joining it.* AVhen 
it was first prodnceil in tlic jirovinces, it was denounced by the news¬ 
papers, and declared to be loo indecorous for endurance; yet now it is 
the supremest delight of the ball. I have old-fasliioned notions, and I 
do not like the familiarity of the contact. 'Fhe band of a young girl, 
in whom a keen sense of delicacy ought to be preserved, has no place 
upon the shoulder of a cllance-incdley partner in a public assembly ; 
nor, indeed, of a man at ad ;—it is wliolly repugnant to feminine ])ro- 
priety. Nor is it more rcconcileablc to nioilesty that a man should 
unscrupulously embrace the waist of youth and beauty. To confirm 
this opinion, I saw a young lady of quality exposed to a gross insult 
Ironi a young nobleman during one of these “ spinnings ; *’ nor could 
she resent, or even complain, without an exposure which w'ouUl have 
subjected her ever after to the most mortifying reflections; and this 
happened in a private room at a nobleman’s house, where a hundred 
and fifty persors were present. The crowd afforded the opportunity. 
Such exposures arc inevitable ; for there is no trust but in the forbear¬ 
ance of the individual—no very safe reliance. 

I come now to my last dance, which is none of those I have yet 
named; neither is it the balanccz, not the grand roiid. It is called 
after one still older—the cotillon; and this it is. It begins by some 
six or eight couples waltzing. A chair is suddenly introduced into the 

'* Any one would deem Lord Byron’s poem of “ The Waltz ” a siiflicient anti¬ 
dote. He,has written scarcely anything more coarse, yet scarcely anything more 
strong. In such a matter, his Lordship has a riglit to be considered authority. If 
lie felt thus intensely its infamy—for he makes it nothing less, in all its shapes— 
to what must unhacknied natures be exposed in its practice! 
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centre, in which the first gentleman seats his partner. ^ He then leads 
up an4 presents each of the other gentlemen in succession. If the lady 
rejects, the discarded retires behind the chair; but when the right man,” 
as the old saying goes, arrives, she springs up, the time and accent of the 
music are accelerated, and ok she waltzes with tlie elected. The rest 
seize their partners, and the circle is continued. All, in turn, go through 
the same process. Three chairs are then placed. A lady (in succes¬ 
sion) is seated between two beau.\, who importunately so^cit her reluc¬ 
tant regard; till, at length, she gives herself, by an impulse, as it were, 
to one, and the waltzing is resumed. A gentleman is tlicn seated in the 
centre chair, hood-winked, and a lady takes tlie place on each side. la 
this perplexity of choice the Tantalus of the minute remains; till, by a 
sudden resolution, he decides for right or left, uncovers his eyes, and 
waltzes away with the chaiice-dii’ccted partner, followed ns before by 
the rest. The chairs are then placed dos a dos triangularly, and three 
ladies are thus seated; the youths ])acc round them in a circle; till 
each of the fair ones throws her handkerchief, and away they again 
whirl. The men then appear to deliver to each—but to one only is it 
really given—a ring; and the dance concludes by the ladies passing 
hand in hand through ardics made by the elevated arms of the gentle¬ 
men, till each seizes his partner, and once more swings round the circle. 
We have certainly never seen any thing in juivate society so gay, so full 
of fantasy, or so charming, as this display of grace, and play-' 

fulness. 

1 may now curtsey to my parlucr, fijr our dance is cuded. 


SONGS BY L. E. L. 

I. 

I loved her! and her azure I'ycs 
Haunted me from sweet .lunrisc 
To the dewy evening’s close, 

Dyeing rosier the rose. 

Yet I said, ’lis best to be 
Free—ami I again was free. 

But I changed— and auburn hair 
Seem’d to lloat upon the air; 

Till I thought the orange-llowcr 
Breathed of nothing hut her bower. 

Yet I said, 'tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 

Nc.\t 1 loved a Moorish maid, 

And her cheek of moonlit shade ; 

Pale and languid, left my sleep 
Nut a shade but her’s to keep. 

Yet 1 said, 'tis best to he 
Free—and I again was free. 
But there came a lovelier one; 

She undid all they had done : 

I loved—I love her—ah, how well! 
Language has no power to tell. 

Now the wonder is to me 
How 1 ever lived while free ? 



Songs, 

II. 

A mouth that is itself a rose. 

Acid scatters roses too; 

An eye that borrows from the sky 
Its sunshine and its blue ; 

A laugh, an echo from the song 
The lark at morning sings ; 

A voice—^but that has sadder tones. 
And tells of tcnderei things; 

Auburn is her long dark hair 
With a golden shine : 

Must I tell you more to know 
This true love of mine ? 

1 might say she is so kind. 

Faithful, fond—^but no I 
My hwoqX maiden's hidden heart 
None but I may know. 

III. 

4 

I send back thy letters : 

Ah ! would 1 could send 
The memory that fetters. 

The dreams that must end. 

I send back thy tresses. 

Thy long raven hair ; 

Could I send thy caresses. 

They too should be there. 

But keep thou each token 
I lavished on thee ; 

Ring an<l chain are unbroken. 
Thou false one to me ! 

That my rival,—how bitter 
That word to my heart f 
May rend in their glitter 
How laithless thou art. 


IV. 

As steals the dew along the flower. 
So stole thy smile on me; 

I cannot tell the day, nor hour 
1 first loved thee I 

But now in every scene and clime. 
In change of grief or glee, 

I only measure from the time 
T first loved thee ! 

I only think,—when fast and fair 
My good ship cuts the sea,— 

I leave the lovely island where 
I first loved thee ! 

'I’he wide world has one only spot 
Where I would wish to be; 

Where, all the rest of life forgot, 

1 first loved thee ! 
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“ Come now; what masks, what dances shall we have, 

To wear away this lonf? age of three hours, 

Between our after-supper and bed-time? 

What revels are in liand ?” . r. 

Midsvmmer Night's Aat V. Scene 1. 

TtiE theatres of Rome deserve that an article should be devoted to 
them—^because they are very numerous, because they differ widely 
from each other in the cast of their performances as well as in the 
character of their audiences, and because they are more interesting to 
the stranger anti the observer, than the tlieatrcs of any other city in 
Europe; for they not only may be taken as au average specimen of the 
Italian stage, but they display most vividly the character of a remarkable 
and a historical people, and the iuiluencc produced u}K)U that character 
by a peculiar form of gf)vernment and unusual institutions. In order 
not to detain the reader bjr a preface of general observations, I shall 
simply give a list of the theatres of Home, and to each one attach the 
remarks which they suggested at the time of visiting them. Ihis 
method will give him a much clearer idea of the Italian stage than 
could he obtained from a formal essay, or a long dissertation. ^ But when 
the reader secs the words “ Italian stage,” iic will be disappointed if he 
expects to find amusing accounts of plots and trails of character, or 
pointed extracts drawn from the pieces of tfie day. Scarce any such 
dramatic performances can be found to exist in Italy, and the meaning 
of the expression “Italian stage ” comprehends a great deal of the 
opera, a great deal of the ballet—that is, pantomime acting, oi the 
iimoritlm drama—something of Punch and broad caricature, but a small 
proportion of the legitimate drama. In fact the Italians, though highly 
imaginative and susceptible of excitement, arc not a dramatic people. 
They have scarcely a comedy which rises above a sketcli, and their 
literature, though (»ldcr than that of either England, h rtince, or Ijcf" 
many, boasts fewer good tragedies than are possessed by any one of 
those nations. An Italian, indeed, is touched to the heart by the skilful 
representation of tlie workings of the passions j hut he prefers tlic single 
expression of one absorbing passion, to the complicated action of a \ariety 
of passions. He sympathizes strongly, bnt the fixedness of his synipathy 
must not be disturbed by the introduction of any unnecessary episodes. 
His feelings are more moved by the display of one expressive figure, 
than by a well-adapted group containing numerous individuals. He is 
really more thoroughly pleased with an accomplished improvvisatore, than 
by a tragedy of Allieri; and the first scedlmg of the Greek drama an 
interesting monologue—would command liis attention as fixedly as 
“ Othello” or “ King Lear.’* Expression and simplicity are the two 
great objects, to attain which* the fine arts in Italy are at present 
directed. Expression is the first point necessary ; and if simplicity is 
violated, expression becomes either difficult or unattainable. ^ InteneTwe 
il cuure (to melt the heart) is the motto of the Italian artist, lyhemer 
he be poet, sculptor, painter, or musician. It is this which makes him 
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prefer the Dying Gladiator to a crowded relievo; the pure, touching 
melodiea of Bellini to the laboured magnificence of German harmony; 
and it is this taste, I am convinced, and not any deficiency of genius or 
imagination, which Causes him also to prefer the simpler interest of a 
well-acted opera or ballet to the complications of a tragedy or comedy 
in five acts, with ])lot and counterplot, and half-a-dozen passions to 
furnish the material. 

Doubtless this love for complete unity of interest, this passion for the 
exhibition o^ concentrated expression, is not the only reason why the 
drama is comparatively neglected in Italy—because the drama might, 
in a great measure, be moulded so as to attain this object; and it is 
upon this principle that Alfieri has written his most successful tragedies. 
There is another cause, to meet which the drama cannot be adapted, 
and which is unalterable, because it exists in the peculiar character and 
constitution of this people, in whom the sensual or physical qualities of 
human nature are mixed up in much greater proportion, with reference 
to the intellectual qualities, than they are in the more nort^.'rn nations. 
Hence, the opera and the seriojis ballet, to which music is a necessary 
appendage and ingredient, are more attractive to the Italians than they 
are to us of colder climates. For music is seifsual, oratory is intellectual; 
and we prefer oratory, the Italians arc devoted to music. The opera 
addresses itself to the senses and the imagination—the drama addresses 
itself to the intellect and the imagination: wc go to the play; the Italians 
crowd to the opera. 

From^what has been said, it will readily be concluded that at Rome, 
as in other Italian cities, the theatre which claims the highest rank is 
the Opera-House. I’his theatre was formerly called the Teatro Tor- 
dinonc, because it stands in a street the name of which is Stra<la 
Tordinone; but its title has since been changed into that of Teatro di 
Apollo, and is now fixed as such in large letters over the entrance. 
Unlike other theatres, the price of admission is constantly varying from 
day to day. For the boxes, you must go to the theatre and make your 
bargain, and think yourself well off if you only pay one-third more than 
the proper value. Upon purchasing a box you do not receive tickets, 
but the key is delivered to you ; and at least one of the persons who 
kept these keys I know to be the most impudent cheat that Italy ever 
protluced. For the pit, the prices are fixed according to the interest of 
the performances; and the lirst night of the season, or the first rcj)re- 
sentatiou of a new opera, is always dearer than those which follow.'. At 
Rome, not to be present at the first roprcsenlation of a new opera is not 
only a loss of amusement and a disappointment of curiosity, but the 
omission is considered as a mark of vulgarity, and a stamp of social 
insignificance, which every one would be most anxious to conceal. In 
consequence of this passion, of course tlie prices are always raised on 
such occasions. It is well worth a stranger’s while to make a point of 
being present, for he sees a full assen blage of the upper and middle 
classes of Rome; he hears the most amusing criticisms, and catches 
the most delicate and interesting traits 'of character. So old and so 
wflllknown is the universal rush to the opera on the,first evening, that 
there is a comedy, “ La prima Sera dell’ Opera,” by De Rossi, one of ‘ 
the best Italian dramatists, which is expressly written to ridicule this 
foible of the Romans, and its consequences; and the author, in his pre- 
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face, states his fears that the point of the satire will be undferstood in no 
other city of Italy but in Rome. 

Admission to the pit for the first representation, 5 pauls (2t. Id ); 
for the second, if very attractive, 4 pauls (U. 8d.); for the others, 
3 jjanis (1 j. 3d.). 

During the Carnival of 1835, Signora Ungher, a German lady, 
appeared as the prima donna, and was always most enthusiastically 
applauded by the Romans. The rest of the p(» ps wert mediocre and 
bearable, a circumstance which tended to display the great good humour, 
as well as the delicate car and nice judgment of a Roman audience. 
When these middling singers sncceed<-d in their parts, they were sure to 
receive applause; when they failed they were rarely hissed, but a false 
note or a ridiculous ornament was received with a universal laugh, as if 
the singer had uttered a good joke. 

The Teatro di Apollo is the only theatre in Rome where the ballet is 
exhibited, unless we except the imitation of it at the puppet theatres ; 
and as all classes here seem to take a peculiar delight in the per¬ 
formance, I shall venture a few words on the subject. 

The Romans, doubtless, value all theatrical amuseincitls more highly, 
in consequence of the tew opportunities they have of enjoying them : 
their relish is certainly (piickencd by the short time during which the 
theatres of Rome arc permitted to he oj»cn, compared with those of other 
towns in Italy; but it is amusing to observe what a predilection they 
have for serious pantomime in particular. All Italians seem to be much 
pleased with this mode of expressing sentiments and passions, without 
having recourse to words: the Neapolitans even introduce it into 
common life, and demonstrate twenty things without having uttered a 
syllable; but the Romans will sit night after night and see the same 
tragic pantomime over and over again, without once exhibiting the signs 
of a tired attention or a ilagging imagination. They call them ballets 
(■■* halli ”), though there is very little dancing; and two of these .‘'pec- 
tacles were considered a sufficient variety to amuse Rome all the lime 
from Christmas to Lent. They are not witnessed languuily, like an old 
liallet in any other capital, hut every eye is attentive. The principal 
actors in the dumb show arc hailed with the, same acclamations as we 
bestow on a Kean or a Kemble ; and the composer of the ballet receives 
more public marks of respect and apjirobation than would be gained 
from us by a successful tragic poet. 'J'hc gestures used by the actors 
arc generally very graceful and expressive; hut there is one very often 
repeated, which I could not understand, and the meaning of which I 
could never learn from Italians themselves. It consists in moving (he 
hands very <iuickly one round the other, in the manner of a child who 
wishes to box and does not know how. 

An Englishman would never think of inventing or using these 
gestures, or applying them in this manner to scenic representation; and 
it seems as if f/ie ammai were more developed in the nature of an 
Italian than it is in the inhabitant of a northern climate: not that his 
intellect is duller or his imagination fainter—quite the contrary—but 
that he is more guided than we are by the impulses and propensities of 
his physical constitution. In all men there are two distinct sets of 
qualities—those of the mind and those of the body. In the Italian 
both sets are equally developed, and in equal force; so that he can with 

May.—vau xlvii. no. clx.xxv. u 
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ease explain himself cither by speakin^j, in words, which are the sfgns 
of the intellect; or he can avail hiniself of the second set of qualities, 
and express his ideas • by gestures, which are the signs of the body; 
and which, therefore, are used by the inferior animals also, when they 
want to demonstrate their feelings. But the northern nations, as the 
English and Germans, have the mental qualities superior to those of the 
body, or ratlier those of the body in subjection to those of the mind, and 
therefore they make use of the intellectual method of communication 
alone, neglecting the bodily method—gestures. 

We might easily trace an analogical difference of the same kind 
between the two races of people, in the manner in which they each cul¬ 
tivate the same arts. Painting, in England, has numberless artists who 
excel in lamiscajie, the more intellectual, or rather less sensual branch 
of the art—Italy, who excel in the face and figure, the more sensual 
division. In England, sculpture can scarcely be said to exist, or, if it 
exist, to mount higher than ornaments and chimney-piecrs—Italy has 
but lately lost her Canova. In music, the Italians have CAj.^’ession, 
melody, and jiassion; while the Germans boast chords and counter¬ 
point, and we flourish in canons, catches, fugues, and airs with varia¬ 
tions. Our comedies have wit and character, our tragedies are unrivalled 
in literature; the Italians have scarcely a comedy, and hut few trage¬ 
dies ; while their opera is the model for Europe, and their ballets arc 
never deficient in liuinour, mimicry, and the perfection of pantomime 
acting. 

The. second theatre in Koine, the Teatro Valle, which is situated 
beyond the Pantheon, near the church of .S. Euslachio, is alst) appro¬ 
priated to music and the opera; ihougli it has also an indifferent com¬ 
pany of comediaus, who act the most wretched trash between the acts 
of the opera, just to give the singers a little more hreathiug time. It is 
a well-proportioned and ?i well-sized house, hut very dirty and neglected. 

As the performances at the Teatro Valle arc inferior to tliosc of the 
Apollo, and the jiaymcnt less, so the audience is composed of a lower 
class of persons; but they aic more amusing to n stranger, because 
they are less reserved in their conduct, and give freer vent to the sen¬ 
timents with which the entertainments have affected them, and are not 
ashamed to let out their excitability, their good-lmmoiir, and their 
enthusiasm. 

I believe that, on tins account, there arc few audiences in Europe so 
well calculated as the Roman, particularly the audience of the Valle, to 
develope and encourage tlie powers of a young singer, or to correct liis 
faults. And, moreover, in the Homan theatres great forbearauco, is 
always shown towauls the female performers, whether singers or 
actresses. If rhey are indifferent, they are allowed to make their exit 
from the stage in the midst of a dead silence; if they arc absolutely 
bad, a laugh may be audible, but very seldom anything more. The 
Teatro di Apollo had a seconda donna aot very well ciualified for her 
station, and whose vanity and affectation made her defects still more 
visible: I asked an Italian what was thebiame of this lady who sang 
so wretchedly; “ Non saprn,^* he answered; “ e t/Lno heslia, ma.'' 
(I don’t knoAv; she is a beast, but—she is a woman.) 

The Romans have a delicate ear and a correct taste, and are at the 
same time good-humoured and indulgent. A passage neatly executed, 
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a musical phrase expressively delivered, are sure to be noticed and 
approved; while a note out of tunc, n trip, or a flourish in bad juste, are 
just as sure to be laufjhed at, and perhaps miimcked, though but seldom 
hissed. The first night of a new opera, particularly if it happen to be 
unsuccessful, is the best opportunity of witnessing this national ])ccu- 
liarity displayed to its utmost degree. The overture is lislcuetl to in 
breathless silence, and no opinion is expressed, except perhaps by a few 
plaudits from some friends of the “ maestro,” a- the cdinposer is styled. 
The greater part of the first act also is watched with silence and atten¬ 
tion ; but then if it is found that the music goes on in a humdrum, 
unconnected, or discordant style, the popular indignation bursts out at 
length in an universal horse-laugh; the singers look astonished and 
interchange mournful glances with each other, try lo go on, and arc 
laughed at again. Perhaps wdien the ]»rimo tenore is chanting some 
tale of love or misery, a fat gentleman will rise in the pit and tell tlfC 
same talc, using the same notes and action : perhaps when the 1a<ly of 
the opera closes her aria with what she deems a brdliant cadenza, she 
will have the satisfaction of hearing it ivi)eated by some old lady of no 
very high fashion, who is pcrchetl aloft in one of the upper boxes. As 
the night proceeds, the chattering and joking in the pit become more 
audible, and the voices of the actovs less so, till the curtain drops in the 
midst of good-humoured confusion : the fate of the opera is decided 
without howling or hissing, spite or ill-nature, and the last notes of it 
which ever reach the car fall from the lips of sonie one of the audience, 
who hums away the time in passing through a hack street on Itis W'ay 
to hod. 

On the other hand, when an opera is successful, nothing can Kurp.i8s 
their delight and enthusiasm. In all cases, the overture and first two 
or three movements arc listened to in silence—neither applanrled nor 
disiiijproved : as the man of taste gives no opinion of the port after 
dinner, till he has slowly and fairly tried a glass or tw'o. Then come 
the plaiuhts unbounded and overwhelming, like a cataract. “ Viva it 
maestro Long live the composer!) “ k«Vn ! Viva P’ The “ maestro,” 
who generally is j)Osted the. orchestra, dressed for the occasion in a 
black coat, white cravat, and his hair smartly brushed up, then comes 
forward, makes his how, and sits down again. Bu( not long is he 
allowed to enjoy the jdeasures of repose: the clapping of hands, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, or a big thundering garland made of greens, 
thrown at him from the pit, or a shower of sonnets printed on white 
paper, and let fall from the np]icrmost boxes, compel him to rise from 
time to time and pay his grateful acknowledgments. You want to listen 
to the opera, hut yon cannot, because some enthusiast just behind you 
is continually whining into your ear “ Ah, hene! Oh, hcl/o P' jit every 
passage that is pretty or expressive. When it is all over, a louder noise 
than ever commences; every one who has had anything to do Avitli the 
new piece is to he brought forward before the audience. The “ maestro” 
who composed tlie music, the singers who ])erformed it, the jroet who 
wrote the words, and the artist who painted the scenes, advance from 
behind the curtain, and march across the stage for the satisfaction of the 
audience, two, three, four, or even five times; and when they liavo 
applauded to their heart’s content, and made so much noise that they 
can make no more, they retire in knots to some caf^, and while taking 
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their ice or rosolio, discuss the merits of the late spectacle, as if a 
successful opera were llic chef oeuvre of human intellect. 

The Tealro Argentina*, so called from being situated in the Via 
Argentina, ranks here as the third theatre, though many despisers of 
the lyrical drama would claim for it the first place in the order of pre¬ 
cedence ; for it is the only theatre in Home appropriated to the legitimate 
drama. Its most usual performances are the best tragedies of the best 
authors (rather d limited range in Italy); but they occasionally indulge 
in comedies and farces. The company of actors is excellent; the most 
insignificant parts are supported with a spirit and cleverness which leave 
nothing to be desired. But in spite of these attractions, the performances 
are but indilferenily supported, and that chiefly by foreigners, who go 
there by way of‘taking an Italian lesson. The throngs of Russians, 
Germans, and Swedes w'ho visit Italy to educate themselves, and not 
fftr pleasure merely, form a large proportion of the audience; which, 
however, seldom reaches beyond the middle bench of the p:f, while the 
music theatres are overflowing. The want of patronage oi ^rmrsc 
produces a corresponding falling off in the external dignity of the legi¬ 
timate drama. The Teatro Argentina, thong^ well-sized and w'ell- 
proportioned, is shabby, dirty, and ill-kept j the scenery and decorations 
are very inferior, and the dresses are such as would he hissed or laiigluMl 
at in England. In fsict, there is no circumstance which displays the 
different degree of success obtained by the two rival dramas in a stronger 
light, than the state in wliich wc sec their respective wardrobes. The 
aliori parlnntiy the “ speaking actors,” or actors of the legitimate 
drama, are clad in a collection of tagrag-and-bobtail which would dis¬ 
grace Bartleniy Fair, with a coat of one century and small clothes of 
the next, and a wig which belongs to the middle ages. The ladies 
generally display a total absence of costume, and appear in some calico 
or stuff of an every-day fashion, which they [uobably wore on the last 
Sunday or Festa, and intend to w'ear on the next. On the other hand, 
the aliori m/itanli —or opera .'singers, or actors of the lyrical drama, arc 
sometimes overloaded with gold, jewels, and feathers, and at other times 
exhibit an accuracy and elegance of costume, which require no less taste 
and expense to attain. The opera-houses are daubed over with marble, 
gilding, and looking-glass; v hde the theatres which coniine themselves to 
Alfieri, Silvio Pellico, l)e Rossi, and other sterling authors, arc dingy, 
neglected, and can scarcely afford to pay the urchin who sweeps the cob¬ 
webs from their boxes and benches.—Admission to the ])it of the Teatro 
Argentina, 2 pauls, or lOd. English. 

The Teatro Capranica.inthclhazza Capranica,is not a small theatre, 
and is much nearer and brighter than the Argentina, in sjnte of its 
silver name; for ii is better attended, and can therefore better afford a 
little outlay of jiaint and gold-leaf, because it condescends to consult 
the popular taste, and does not care a rush for legitimacy and the 
unities. Here you may sec the actress of dl-work, a lady who performs 
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ten different characters within a quartc^fftf an hour: here we have 
farces broader than broad—melodramas dark, bloody, and mysterious, 
with translations or hashes of the last new piece W'hich has made a hit 
ill England, France, or Germany. The comedians arc not bad, but 
they throw singing, and in fact music altogether, overboard; for the 
band which scrapes, and rasps, and trumps between the acts, is as bad 
as it would be possible to collect in a civilized country. It is difficult to 
conceive how people with such nice ears as tlm lowest of the Romans 
have can submit to such a combination of discords. But the manager 
trusts to other attractions to till his house. He orders his scene-painter 
to make a picture of the most horrible incident in his bloodiest melo¬ 
drama, or of the most absurd scene in his broadest farce, and these are 
hung about the market-places and the principal streets, with the same 
view that a wild-bcast man exhibits the portraits of his menagerie. The 
market before the portico of the Pantheon, being a place of great resort, 
is often half-tapestried over with these advertisements of rival theatres, 
which contend with each other, as well as with Punch and the puppet- 
shows, in the gaudiness of their painted baits for an audience.—^I'hc 
admission to the pit of the Capranica is 1 paul, or 5</. English. 

In order to give anyfliing like a clear idea of the Teatri Pnllacorda 
and Pace, it will be necessary to premise that there exists in Italy a 
class of theatres to which there is nothing exactly analogous in England. 
The “ Volkstheater,” or popular theatre of Germany, gives a similar 
species of entertainment, but we have nothing which corresponds so 
closely. In our great theatres (Covent Garden, before the present 
management, for instance), there are the boxes for the gentry and the 
aristocracy, when they deign to come; the pit for the middle classes and 
for solier-minded single men, and the miserable, hot, stinking galleries 
for the populace. Now these galleries are a disgrace to the humanity 
and benevolence of a civilized people. Instances have been known of 
jicrsons dying of heat in the galleries of our great theatres. Even the 
French, good as their theatrical arrangements generally are, have their 
“ Paradis,” which answers to the place occupied by our “ Gods.” But 
the Italians wdll have nothing to do w-ith such an abomination. They 
say, “ We cannot allbrd to pay the admission-price to your fine pit and 
boxes, and so wq will liavc a pit and boxes of our own. We will have a 
theatre to ourselves, our wives, and our daughters, and the elite of the 
hounjcoisic shall occupy the boxes, and we, the gentlemen, will fill the 
pit, u])on Ihc same plan as the Gran Signori at the Tordinone.” Thus 
the gallery system is altogether rejected, and palchi and platea^ boxes 
and pit, make the two grand divisions of an Italian theatre. 

These popular theatres are all built upon one plan—if that may be 
culled a jilau which is only an after-thought and an adaptation. They 
are all of them evidently constructed within the shell of some large 
oblong building, which had originally been used for other purposes, but 
was afterwards gutted and cleared to obtain the rccpjisitc space. Some¬ 
times the partitions of two or three dwelling-houses have been removed, 
the principal walls being, lefk untouched; and even the cellars have been 
thrown open to give greater altitude. Thus in order to enter the Teatro 
Pace at Rome, it is necessary to descend by several steps from the 
street; and the pit and the first row of boxes arc found to be on the 
ordinary level of a cellar. At Rome, the circumstance of a building being 
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half buried is nothing ext^8l^diiiary, and is often merely a proof of its 
antiquity, or of its having been raised upon the fu\mdations of an ancient 
building. Vegetable earth and rubbish have accumulated round some 
of the Roman ruins to the depth of thirty, or even forty feet. But, in 
this instance, all the neighbourhood of the Tenlro Pace—the Piazza 
Navona, for example—retains nearly its ancient level; is still, with its 
neighbour the Pantheon, subject to inundations of the Tiber, and 
during such an eyent, the stage, pit, and first row of boxes in the Tcutro 
Pace would be flooded with water. There is besides, at Naples, a still 
more ludicrous instance of the application of cellars for tlieatrical 
exhibitions; on entering the Teatro Penicc, at the level of the street, it 
is necessary to desirnd two flights of stairs in order to .mive at the pit; 
so that the third, or uppermost tier of boxes is on a level with the ground 
floor. I was surprised to find the gilding and ornaments of this sub¬ 
terranean ])lace of amusement much better than it^i situation w'ould 
seem to deserv'C; but, after all, may not the coolness of such a position 
be a recommendation in a hot climate, instead of a reason for iid'cule? 

As the theatre is thus merely a lining which has been appended to 
some formerly-cxistent building, its proportions and design must not be 
expected to display much elegance or even convenience. The stage is 
generally so narrow, that one good hop would carry a man from one side 
of it to the other: the pit is quite level, not gradually inclined so as to 
assist the spectators sitting on one bench in looking over the shoulders 
of those on the bench before them: the boxes, instead of forming a 
horse-shoe curve or an ellipse, start from the stage at right angles on 
each side, and are met by a straight row of boxes at right angles also ; 
80 that the ground plan of the theatre is an exact parallelogram or 
oblong, of which one end is the stage, and the other end and the two 
sides are occupied by boxes. Of course the persons in the two siiles 
can see nothing of the stage or the actors, unless they sit witli tlieir 
heads poked out of their box during the whole performance; hut us they 
can hear the music, and see, and be seen by the persons in tJie boxes 
opposite, that is snflicient to content them. 

The entertainments given iL these ])opular places of amusement are 
even more varied than at the theatres frequented by their betters. Some 
offer an opera upon their diminutive stage, whicli is always tlic 
favourite opera of the day, and generally the same which is being per¬ 
formed at the great theatre of the place. The actors, in that case, are 
either broken-down singers who are verging towards the end of their 
course, or very young aspirants who are just stepping on the fiist staves 
of the ladder of ambition ; the odds and ends and sweepings of other 
opera-houses fill up any vacancy, and the whole is held together by one 
or two competent second-rate performers. An opera is thus got through 
somehow or other, by the omission of all unnecessary scenas, recitatives, 
and symphonies, and for those who are fond of a laugh or a sneer, there 
is plenty of opportunity. But the stranger who visits these resorts with 
a proper tone of mind will find that the smile of ridicule wdiich at first 
settles on his lip will exchange its expression for that of benevolent 
pleasure, when he sees a crowded assembly of men and women, few 
much elevated above the labouring class, attentively and^euthusiastically 
enjoying an operatic entertainment, instead of going about in search fur 
the ambiguous indelicacies of a farce» or the horrors of a melodrama, as 
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people in their circumstances would do in tbil^country. If the singers 
are not excellent, they are still sudicientiy good to please their audience; 
and many of the old stagers, though they arc woi;n out and can sing no 
longer, have yet great taste and a highly>tinished musical education, (as 
they mostly have fallen from higher theatres,) which are not lost either 
upon an obsexvant audience, or those debutants wlio form the junior 
part of the company. Thus the popular theatres are the schojd of taste, 
of music, and of acting; and most of the. singing wonders, who are 
afterwards distributed over every province in Europe, have at one time 
or another ap))cared, and received instruction on these humble boards. 
The people who attend, gain refinement, as well as find anmserneut; they 
are taught to sympathize with their superi xs, for they can draw pleasure 
at a rivulet of the same fountain w'ith them; and they learn content, for 
they can partake in the same enjoyments, though less in degree, as their 
masters and rulers. What a blessing would it be for England could 
there be similar establisfnnents under proper restrictions, in order, by 
their means to rescue our inferior classes from the tyranny of gin-shops, 
demagogues, mefhodists, and other causes of evil under which at present 
they pine and labour, without hope of alleviation! 

Another object to whi(*h the popular theatres are devoted, is the dis¬ 
play of local inaitncrs, costume, history, and language. Small as Italy 
is, its people exhibit more variety, in every respect, than perhaps the 
people of any country of equal size. Each Italian slate has its own 
dialect, as well as its own costume; and these dialects are not like our 
Yorkshire or Somersetshire slang, loose corni])tions, whicli can claim no 
separate, existence when put in competition with the current language 
of good societyi no—each Italian dialect is to a certain degree fixed, 
has in most instances, and perhaps in all, a published glossary or 
dictionary of its terms, and can boast its books and its aulliors. Nor 
can they he called vulgar, for their expressions arc frequently [ileasing 
and even elegant; and many persons of fashion and education affect a 
dasli of some dialect which Imppons to suit their fancy. The late King 
of Sardinia delighted to talk Piedmontese, which, however, is rather a 
separate language than a dialect; and the Teatro San Carlino, or little 
San Carlo, at Naples, is said to be occasionally visited by members of. 
the royal family, for the sake of its Neapolitan idioms. The Italian 
states consider themselves almost as distinct nations, call each other 
foreilieri, or“ foreigners,” and have each their separate history. Ilcncc 
the demand for a pojmlar theatre, to illustrate the peculiarities of each. 

At Rome, to which I must confine mvself, the Teatro Pallacorda 
undertakes that ofTice. It stands nut far from the Borghese Palace, and 
is a little, dirty, narrow house, built in the. usual oblong shajte, where, 
at a very cheap rate, one may see jiopular performances, hear Roman 
slang, and oceasioimlly have a specimen of the old Italian comedy of 
characters, to which Harlequin and Scaramouch are necessary appen¬ 
dages. The price of a pit ticket is 6 bajocchi, or 3(1. of our money. 

The Teatro Pace is a much less remaikable place of amusement than 
that last mentioned. In design and arrangement it is much the same 
as the Pallacorda, except that it is a little larger and a little, cleaner. 
But airiness and neatness are qualities which a modern Roman will 
never put into competition with amusement; and so the dirty Pallacorda 
was full of spectators, and the clean Pace empty. 1 find a memorandum. 
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that the principal actres^s here had only one eye, and that it gave her 
considerable trouble to turn her blind side constantly away /ronj the 
audience. Admission j,o the pit 8 bajocchi, or 4rf. English. 

To close the list, and complete the subject, 1 may just mention the 
two little puppet theatres which arc occasionally opened. The Teatro 
Fiano, in the Corso, is clean, and the exhibitions there arc very amusing 
if one is not too near the stage. The Conquest of Mexico by Pizarro, 
concluding with a general action in which the puppets fight con furort\ 
was admirably executed. The voice of the persons who read the 
respective parts was admitted by means of a sort of little Venetian 
blind on each side of the stage. In the ballet which succeeded, 
pirouettes, leaps, and various intricate stej)s, were performed with siifli- 
cieiit accuracy and absurdity to be ridiculous. Pit ticket 5 bajocchi 
(2ir/.). 

There is another and inferior, and I believe anonymous theatre in the 
Piazza Navona, the leading characteristics of which arc sentimental 
comedy, drums and clarionettes. Admission to the boxes i> bajocchi, 
f to the pit, 3 bajocchi (l^r/.). 

D. 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS,^ 

A BALLAD. 

By Leigh Hunt. 

0 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 

And one day, a.s his lions fought, sat looking on the court; 

The nobles fill’d the benohea round, the ladies by their side. 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom he sigh’d: 
And truly twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show. 

Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 

Ramp'd and roar’d the lions, with horrid laughingjaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like boars, a wind went with their paws; 
With w'allowing might and ^tilled roar they roll'd on one another. 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous smother; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through the air; 

Said Francis, then, “ Faith, gentlemen, we’re better hero than there." 

Do Lorge’s love o’erbeard the King, a beauteous, lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seem’d.the same; 
She thought. The Count my lover is bravo ns brave can be; 

He surely would do wond’rous things to show his love of me; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine; 

I’ll drop my glove, to prove Ihs love; great glory will be mine.— 

She dropp’d her glove to prove his love, then look’d at him and smiled; 
He bow’d, and in a moment leap’d among the lions wild: 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain’d the place. 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s face. 

“ By God!” cried Francis, “ rightly done! ’ and he rose from where he sat; 
“ No love," quoth he, “ but vanity, sets lo\;p a task like that." 


♦ See the story in St. Foix’s History of Paris, who quotes it from Brantome. 
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* A FRIEND IN NEJID IS A FRIEND INDEED. 

“ Theue is nothing in the papers, and nobody in the streets,” said 
Charles Bouverie, as with a disconsolate air he flung dow’n the * Times,’ 
and turned away from the window. “ I may as well write to Audley- 
placc, and say that they must kill their own partridges .this year; I 
can’t leave town.” Charles went towards the table, but he had no 
lady-like powers of Ailing four sheets with nothing, and the letter was 
soon sealed. Again he was thrown upon his resources; which have 
always appeared to me the very w'orst things on which an unfortunate 
individual can be thrown in the w'ay of amusement. He looked round 
the room: there was one gentleman asleep—Charles envied him; and 
another reading the third side of a newspaper,—^lic was one of those 
who never omit even an advertisement—the fourth side yet remained, 
and Charles envied him too. The fact was, that though, of course, it is 
the most enviable jwsition in the world, that of having nothing to do, 
yet one requires to be used to it. Now our hero had been accustomed 
to the very reverse. Left* an orphan to the care of three uncles,—the 
first intended liiin for a clergyman; saw to his liatin, Greek, and 
Hebrew; and fully impressed upon his nephew’s mind the paramount 
importance of University honours. However, he died; and the second 
uncle insisted on the senior wrangler taking a place in his counting- 
house. A will of his own in a young man without a shilling is a su¬ 
perfluity, and Charles took bis place on a high stool at a high desk. 
Just then the third uucle died. He had troubled his head very little 
about “ the only hojie of the family” during his life; but after all, tlie 
last recollections are often the best, and he recollected his nephew to 
some purpose. Charles Bouverie was left sole heir to a fine fortune; 
for the elder Mr. Bouverie died just as he had realized the sum on 
which he meant to enjoy himself. To the best of our belief, he had 
seen the pleasure; for the enjoyment of spending money is noihiiig to 
that of making it. Charles gave np the ledger as he had given up 
Euclid; removed to an hotel in the gayer part of town; devoted his 
mornings to the,club instead of the counting-honsc; and intended to 
he the happiest of men, in the full indulgence of the f/o/cc far rdente. 
Unfortunately, the art of doing nothing requires some learning; and 
Cliarles, tholigh he would not have owned the truth on any account, 
was the least in the world puzzled what to do with himself. London 
was very empty, and he had as yet but few acquaintance; while he 
could not help regretting his annual visit at Audlcy-placc. A month 
of partridges and pheasants is a very real pleasure to a young man 
country-bred—and forced to spend the other eleven in town. 

Our hero approached the window,—that resource of the destitute. 
There was nothing to be seen, even in St. james’s-street! Three hack¬ 
ney-coaches, and two women in pattens passed by; also a man with an 
umbrella dripping, which he held rather over a brown paper pared than 
himself: at lastj a bright spot appeared just above the jialace, the rain 
• seemed to melt into luminous streaks on the sky, and the rain-drops 
that had sprinkled all over the panes of glass began to gather into two 
or three large drops, and to descend slowly along the surface. They 
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would have done to bet upon, blit there was no one to bet with. * The 
pavement began to dry, and Charles decided on a walk. He reached 
the clubs, and stood there for five minutes deliberating whether he 
should turn to the right hand or to the left, having no necessity for 
turning to cither j and here we cannot but say that necessity is “ an 
injured angel.” He, she, or it—is never but harih, stern, and unpity¬ 
ing; and “ cruel necessity” is the phrase par distinction of all parted 
lovers. Now^l hold that necessity merits more amiable adjectives;— 
what a great deal of trouble is saved thereby. To an undecided person 
like myself, the inevitable is invaluable. Before Charles had done 
standing like Hercules in the allegory between Pleasure and Virtue, 
alias the right and left of St. James’s-strcct—a cabriolet drove rapidly 
up to the door. 

“ My dear fellow !” said its occupier, “ I aim in search of you. I 
want you to go down with me to my aunt’s, and stay there till Wednes¬ 
day. Her house is within three miles of Croydon, to you could be 
back in town at an hour’s notice. Let me take you to you- hotel, and 
thence I shall get you to drive me down.” 

Charles accepted the offer with the gratitude of a desperate man; it 
was just what suited him, and he sjirung into«thc cabriolet in the gayest 
spirits. Horace Langhain, the knight who thus had delivered him from 
the dragon ennui, had long been the object of his especial envy. He 
was a young man about town, good-looking, well dressed, with all the 
externals of a gentleman, (juile umiuestionable. The few needful 
preparations were soon made, and as they settled themselves in the 
stanhope, Lunghum said, “ I have made you drive us down, for my 
horse has been overwoikcd lately. My aunt unluckily has a great pre¬ 
judice against strange servants; but tliere is a nice little country-iim 
close by, so yours will do very well.” 

The conversation was for a time very animated, for Horace know 
something about every one who was anybody; and was very well in¬ 
clined to tell all he knew. Anecdotes though, like other treasures, must 
come to an end; and Char les took advantage of a pause to ask if Mrs. 
Lungham had any family. 

” Only a niece,” was the reiily. 

“ Is she pretty ?” asked his companion. 

“Not if you put it to my conscience,” said the other; “ but she is 
likely to be rich: will that do as well ?” 

Charles coloured, from “ a complication of disorders.” First he was 
quite shy enough to be annoyed at its being supposed that he cared 
whether there were any young ladies in the world or not; and, second¬ 
ly, he was quite romantic enough to be shocked at the idea of money 
supplying the want of a pretty face. He was relieved from his embar¬ 
rassment by Mr. Langharn’s snatching the reins from his hand, and 
exclaiming, “ Bouverie, we must drive back to town immediately ! I 

have forgotten my aunt’s netting silk—she will never forgive me!_old 

ladies are so cursedly unreasonable. Why did she plague me aliout her 
horrid silks ^ However, if we make haste, we shall yet he in time for 
dinner.—I wonder why old women are left in the world.' ” 

Without waiting for Charles’s, reply, he put the hoVk‘ to its utmost 
speed, and drove turiously back to town. The drive was now any thing 
but agreeable; a heavy shower of rain beat directly iu their faces, and 
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Horace’s conversation ■was confined to maledictions on all elderly gen¬ 
tlewomen, and lamentations on his own ill-luck, in having any thing to 
do with them. The particular shop was readied; the silk was pro¬ 
cured, and again they took the road to Croydon. 

The rain continued to fall in torrents, and Langham’s spirits seemed 
to have fallen nith the haronicter. In sullen silence he continued to 
drive at a furious rate, till Bouverie’s symjiathies were awakened on 
behalf of his horse: he was just about “to hint a fault and hesitate 
dislike,” when the clock of a church in the distance ♦ruck^jix. 

“It IB of no use now,” exclaimed the impatient driver, slackening 
his speed, “ We are too late for dinner,—the thing of all others that 
puts my aunt out; I must lay the blame upon you, slie can’t say any- 
lliing to you as a stranger. Wc must go and (line at that confounded 
inn.” 

Wringing w'ct, they arrived at a disconsolate-looking inn, ‘Tlie Swan.’ 
Truly such a sign only could have swung in such weather. A fire was 
hastily lighted in the best parlour, from whence the smoke drove them ; 
and they took refuge in the kitclicu redolent with the smell of re¬ 
cently fried onions, varied witli tobacco ; for two men sat on one side 
the fire employed with tw^ pipes. A very tough beefsteak was pro¬ 
duced after some delay, badly dressed, for the chimney smoked ; this 
was washed down with some exccruldc wine,—half cape, half brandy, 
but called ‘ sherry.’ Charles could far hotter have endured these minor 
discomforts than his companion’s ill-humour. Controlled towards 
liimself, it broke with double fury on the heads of the landlady and 
the kitchen-maid. Charles wondered at this in a man whom he had 
always seen so full of gaiety and good-hnmour; hut Charles had still' 
many things to learn. 

Jlinner over, time given for “ my aunt’s afternoon nap not to bo 
distnrl>e(l,” they sot off’ for the ‘ Manor-House,’ as it was called. The 
rain was (|uitc over, but the glistening drops on the green sprays of the 
hawthorn and ash reflected the moonlight, which was now breaking 
fhiough the masses of dark cloud. A sweet breath came from the late 
primroses and the. early violets in the hedges of the lane thn.ngh which 
they luid to pass. Had Bouverie been alone he could have loitered on 
Jiis w av; hut his companion had long since merged the poetical in the 
sarcastic,—^if the former (jiiality had ever cnterecl into his composition. 
They soon arrived at the place of their destination, and entered by a 
piclures(iuc old gate overhung with ivy; t» gravel-walk, and a few stone 
steps, led into the hall. A sedate-looking butler met them th(‘re, and 
said, with a tone and air equally solemn, “Mrs. Langham, my inistress, 
waited dinner for you one (piarter of an hour; the Major’s rice was 
sadly overdone.” 

“ No fault of mine, my good Williams, I assure you,” exclaimed 
Langham, hurrying on to the sitting-room. 

It was large, scpiarc, and dark; and a voice, that seemed to Charles 
singularly shrill, came from the upper end,~“ Caroline, my dear, you 
have spilt the w'ater.” 

He, had no time for further (Jljservation, when he was led up to a very 
tall, upright-lookiag old lady, in a very tall, upright arm-chair, and was 
'presented in turn to Mrs. Langham, her brotlier, Major Fanshawe, and 
to Miss Langham. 
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" Horace,” said the old lady, ‘‘ you kept ua waiting dinner a •whole 
quarter of an hour.” 

“ Yes,” continued the Major, “ and my rice was done to a jelly.” 

“It was no fault of mine,” cried the nephew; “there stands the 
real culprit. Mr. Bouveric forgot his dressing-case, and we had to 
drive back for it.” 

Mrs. Langham’s face lost the courteous smile it had summoned up to 
receive the stranger, and the Major turned aside with a look which said, 
as plsiinly as'a look could say—and looks speak very plainly sometimes 
—“What effeminate puppies young men of the present day are !” 

Between rage and confusion, Charles could hardly find his way to a 
seat, where he sat ' 

“ In angry wonder, and in silent shame." 

There was, however, no occasion for him to talk. Horace led the conver¬ 
sation, and was very amusing; though, unfortunaicl) for Charles, he had 
already heard both the scandal and the stories during their drive down. 
He employed his time in taking a survey of the party. Major Taushawe 
was a well-preserved, military-looking man; and it gave him at least 
ten minutes’ considqjirtion to decide whethcr^hu' wore a wig or not. At 
last he came to the conclusion that it was the most natural-looking wig 
that he had ever seen. The old lady look up less time: she seemed 
staid and severe ; and he turned to the younger one. She took up even 
less time; for the uru almost hid her face, and all he could distinguish 
was a huge quantity of curls. Now, if there was one thing he hated 
more than another it was a crop. Like most young men who have 
ahvays sonic divinity for the time being wdiereby to judge of “ common 
mortals,” he had hi.s standard of perfection, and Giulietta Grisi reigned 
at this moment his “fancy’s queen.” Her small classic head put to 
shame what he somewhat iiTevcrently called, in his own mind, “a mop 
of hair.” Any little interest that might yet have remained was jmt to 
flight; when, at length, after many efforts, he hazarded a question— 
“ IIo you jday?” and the reply was a single, stiff, hard-hearted “No.” 
Now% a young lady withoui music was, in his eyes, like a flower without 
perfume. Alatteis were made still worse when tlie tea-things were 
removed, and she drew towards her a large wickcr-basket, from wliencc 
peeped out flannel, calico, tape, &c. Cliarlcs turned away his head, 
and encountered an encouraging look from the Major, who had drawn 
nearer towards him. Fanshawc began to talk of the wealjicr; and his 
auditor was fairly astonished to find how much he had to say about it. 
He had all but counted the rain-drops; and he was quite aware of every 
gleam of sunshine, that they had had since the morning. lie then 
communicated the important fact that the Manor House frouled due 
south, and that it was situated on an eminence, which rendered it per¬ 
fectly dry. “ Very necessary for an old house like this. Our house, 
Sir, is a very old one;—it has the reputation of a ghost. By the bye, 
that puts me in mind of a very curiov.s—indeed, I may say nucummun 
—circumstance which happened to me when I was a boy. I was about 
eight—no, let me see, I was nearly nfne. Yes, it was nine; for'my 
hirth-day is in Fibniary, and the event to which I allude happened in 
NoveYnber. Well,—for I am sure you must be impatient for the story ‘ 
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young people always like ghost stories.—I had been in bed some time. 
My fatlier always insisted ou our going soon to rest. You know the old 
proverb, 

‘ Early to bed, early to rise, 

Makes a man healliiy, and wealthy, and wise.'— 

I had been in bed some time. Perhaps I had gone to sleep a little later 
than usual; for it was a stormy night, and I never was a sound sleeper. 
My digestion is not good : I am therefore obliged to be vdry regular in 
my hours. Your dressing-case. Sir, did me a great deal of harm to-day; 
—we waited dinner half an hour, and the rice was overdone. How¬ 
ever, I always make great excuses for} oung people. When I was ii 
youth, I was somewhat of a coxcomb myself; indeed, I think, at any 
time of life, people should never be inditferent to their appearance. I 
often tell my sister and niece they are too careless,—But 1 am keeping 
your curiosity on the rack all this time. So, to return to my story. 
1 had been asleep some time, when I was suddenly awakened by what 
appeared to me a violent blow ou the chest. I started up in my bed ; 
1 could ])crceive no one, though tlie rushlight Avas still burning.—^Ve 
w'crc always allowed a nisl;lig]>r.—I jumped up, and ran to my mother’s 
dressing-room; I heard the clock strike twelve, as I thought, though 
afterwards it turned out to be only I'lcvcu. Still, as you may easily 
suppose, it added to my alarm; for twelve o’clock is, as you know, a 
disagreeable time to be thiukiug of ghosts—it being the hour pecu¬ 
liarly appropriated to their appearance. However, I communicated my 
alarm in perfect safety, and my bedchamber was carcfidly searched, 
without discovering the slightest cause for fear. My father was a little 
inclined b) be angry; but, as my ntotber justly observed, there were 
many things for which there was no accounting. Yon see, my dear 
young friend,”—the Maj(U-’s heart had quite warmed to his patient 
listener,—“ I may well quote Shakspearc’s profouml remark, which may 
have escaped your notice hitherto,— 

‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horalio, 

Than ace dreamed of ui your philosophy.' 

fJharlcs was saved tlie painful necessity of u reply, by a call on his 
attention from the other part of the room, and hearing his friend saying, 
“ Oh, Bonvcric is a capital tredrillc player; he used to play it with his 
uncle. It is the very game for a small circle in the country.” 

Our hero could not deny the fact—foi a fact it actually was ;—but 
liow it had reached Laugham was to him matter of great surprise. 
Down he sat to the table with Mrs. Langham and the Major, to devote 
the rest of the evening to spadillc, mauille, and basto. At ten, the 
tray came in, with refreshments much lighter than were ever meant to 
follow a dinner bad as his own had been ; but, as the Major observed, 
“ siqipcrs were so had for the digestion.” At half-past ten, bed-eaudlea 
Avere brought in, and “ we breakfast punctually at eight ” was formally 
announced by Mrs. Langham. 

To bed he went—hungry, Aveary, but not the least sleepy ; and he lay 
awake, thinking whether it would be possible to return to Loiulon the 
next morning. He was the last to make bis appearance ; for he had 
divers misgivings respecting a tHc-a-iete Avith Fanshawe, Avho he seav at 
once had that worst bump developed th.at can adorn the head of a bore 
—viz., long-story-tellativencss. 
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He entered: Miss Laiigham’s face was again ludden by^ the nru; 
but he had a side view of that odious crop.” Mrs. I.rfiiighain inquired, 
with old-fashioned politeness, how he liad passed the night; so did the 
Major. “Saw no ghosts?” and forthwith recommenced of “a most 
curioTts, I may say unaccountable, thing w'hich happened to me when I 
was a little boy.” It was long enough the previous evening; but at 
breakfast it was interminable, being ever and anon interrupted by spoons¬ 
ful of egg;-*-*'An egg is very light; I always eat one at breakfast;”— 
and by slices of toast, accompanied with “Never touch new bread; 
but toast is easily digested.” A light, luwcver, was thrown on the 
motive of their visit; for Horace was evidently aux putilcs soins with 
Caroline Laughani. 

After breakfast, all looked towards the windows; but the rain was 
pitiless, and the sky was of that sombre and unbroken duliioss which 
bespeaks a whole day’s rain, at least. The Major challenged Charles 
to a game at chess, of which nothing w'orse need be saitb than that it 
began before ten, and lasted till half-past four; when, say in j* that it 
could be hnished the next day, his opponent hurried Charles oil' w'ith an 
injunction to try and dress in time for dinner. 

lie was dressed in amjile time, for he had no motive to linger on the 
pleasant duties of the toilette—the only duties that I know of to which 
the term pleasant can be applied. The dinner was certainly the very 
perfection of a plain dinner, and to that Charles chiefly devoted liis , 
attention, taking esjiecial care not to divert Miss Langham’s attention 
from Horace’s whispers by any indiscreet questions. The evening was 
again ruled by those three Fates, Spadillc, Manille, and liasto—hut as 
they were separating for the night, Charles said to his frieml, “ Of course 
the least you cau do for me will he to ask me to the wedding?” 

Horace laughed, and said, “ Well, poor little thing—1 suppose I must 
take pity upon her some day or other. One comfort is, that when she 
is my wife, she cannot be so very fond of me.” 

No man likes to hear of the conquest of another, and Charles made 
no efl’ort to ])roloug the conversation. The next morning w as bright, 
as if the day were as glad as himself of their coming departure, lie 
also most ingeniously out-maneeuvered the Major, by first uppro.aehiug 
the window to admire the garden ; next stepping out u[)on the turf, and 
then walking off as fast as he could, resolved that he would not he found till 
two o’clock, when the stanhope was ordered to the door. The day w as 
delightful—the sunshine entered into the spirits, and the soft warm air 
was freighted with odours from a garden prodigal in sweets. 

From the /lower-garden be wandered into a little w'ilderncss which 
communicated with an orchard. Charles paused for a uioment to udmiie 
the cherry-trees, covered with fruit, whose yellowish green was just be¬ 
ginning to wear a tinge of red on the side next the sun; when suddenly 
he espied the Major—gun in hand. He then remembered that he had 
been vowing vengeance against the spanows at breakfast. The morning 
was too lovely to w'aste on stories of—“ When I was a little hoy;” so 
he darted behind a tree, and prepared to ihake his escape unseen. Now^, 
whether his stir among the branches disturbed the birt]^, or whether the 
Major' thought that he had carried his gun quite long enough without' 
discharging it, we know not; but at that moment he fired. Charles 
received the shot in his leg, and, stumbling against a tree, struck his 
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head with such violence, that he fell stunned on the ground. When he 
recovered his senses he fnind himself in bed, with a gentleman at his 
elbow, who allowed no one but himself to speak. 

On this part of our narrative we need nut dwell—but the unfortunate 
visitor was cuntined for a week to his bed. The fever under which he 
suflered rendered even an attempt to amuse him dangerous; but before 
the week was over he had learned to think Mrs. Langliam the kindest 
old lady in the world; and that the Major was to he giulnre<l, now 
that he \vas not allowed to say above five w'ords ut a I’mc. lie had also 
discovered tlwit Miss Jjangham had a low sweet voice, and tlm light step 
of a sylph, lie was pronounced equal to sitting up for a lew hours; it 
is almost worth while to be an invalid foi' the sake of that permission. 

“ We. placed you in this room at Caroline’s suggestion,” sakl Mrs. 
Langham; “ it is the one wliieh she occupies, and oi)cns into her ow)» 
little morning room. As she very justly observed, you could then have 
change, the nmniontit was nccdc«l, without any fatigue.” 

Accordingly he was wheeled on the sofa into the adjoiiniig apartment, 
and left for a little wdidc to recover from the cxeition, with an ussuraacc 
that she and her niece would soon be witli him. Charles took the op- 
]iorl unity of looking aboutdiim ; and the survey very much raised Miss 
Langham in his estimation,—there was so much feminine taste in the 
arrangement of the varions triilcs scattered round. There was a preliy 
and well-furuishcd bookcase : he read the titles on the Iracks of several, 
and perceived both French and Italian authors mingled with the 
Englisli. A luiinbcr of engravings hung on the walls, all chosen with 
reference to tl)fcir subjects, all of which had a little touch of sentiment. 
Some fresli llowers, grr)upcd as only those who have an eye for r.olours 
can group them, vi'ere upon the table, and a basket of choice plants was 
in the window; a gnitar rested on a stand f)f music; in short, nothing 
was wautitjg tliat Charles deemed essential in a lady’s room. He was 
not left long to his meditations—his hostess and her niece ve-appear<‘d, 
and he. was soon engaged in a very pleasant conversation. 

Mrs. Langham was called suddenly away; and fl>r a few iniuutcs 
there was a pause—broken by Charles asking the young lad\—“ If she 
had any friends that were, musical?” 

“ No,” rc])licd Caroline. “ Inilecd we. have very few neighbours; my 
aunt has outlived most of her own friends, and is reluctant to make new 
ones. \Vc see few strangers, c.\eepting an acquaintance whom Horace 
now and theti brings down—or some old companions of my uncle’s.” 

Tliere was something in the familiar appellation “ Horace. ” that 
jarred on Charles’s car—and there was another pause.; after which he 
wmld think of nothing better to say, than— 

“ Mr. Langham is a very gentlemanlike young man !” 

“ Uo you tiiink so,” replied his companion coldly. 

Charles tried to get a glance at her face, but it was hidden by the 
curls winch fell forward as she bent over her knitting. 

‘‘ And very witty,” continued Bouverie. 

“ Nay,” said Caroline, “ there I cannot agree with you. Riilicule is 
not wit. He is amusing, for he goes a great deal into society, and 
retails all he tii’ere collects—but I never heard him make an original 
remark in my life.” 

“ He seems, however, a great favourite of yours!” exclaimed the in¬ 
valid, hastily. 
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“ Ah, well!” returned the young lady; “ I do not wish to under¬ 
value your friend—I see you arc half aflFronted—hut a favourite of mine 
my cousin never was, nor never can be. He is far too selfish.” 

Charles felt a most ungenerous sensation of pleasure, which however 
he checlced, and magnanimously resolved to change the subject. 

“ I wonder at seeing a guitar,” said he, “ as you say you have no 
musical friends?’’ 

“ I do not keep my guitar,” replied Caroline, laughing, “ for my 
friends—but for myself!” 

But of what use is it to you asked the invalid. 

“ Not of much use, certainly; but a great deal of pleasure!” 

“ Pleasure!—what pleasure ?” 

” Oh, you may not be fond of music—but I am.” 

“ Still, as you do not play it—I do not comprehend the good of the 
instrument!” 

“ But I do play it!” interrupted Caroline. 

“ Why !” exclaimed Charles, you told me, the first evenit’g, that 
you did not play I” 

“ Ah, I thought that you meant tredillc!” 

Bouverie almost sprang from the sofa. * 

“ My dear Miss Langham, I am so passionately fond of music ; do 
lay by your knitting and take your guitar!” 

“ With pleasure, if it will keep you quiet!” So saying, with equal 
grace and simplicity, she began to sing an Italian l)arcarollc. 

The light fell on her face, which was turned towards her listener, who 
perceived for the first time how very pretty it was. The fact was, that 
he had never looked at her before. We need pursue the sobjcct no 
farther:—a lady—a guitar—and a wounded cavalier—can have l)ut one 
denouement—a declaration—and it came in due time; that is, before 
the week was out. 

‘‘ You must let me speak to your aunt,” said Charles Bouverie, the 
morning after. 

“ My.dear aunt!” said Caroline, blushing one of those sweet bright 
blushes which so soon Ibrsaac the check; “ you must not mind a little 
opposition at first.” 

“ She favours Mr. Langham then ?” 

“Certainly not;’’ hut colouring still more deeply, “your want of 
fortune-!” 

“ My want of fortune!” cried Charles; “ why I am all but a mil¬ 
lionaire !” 

The matter was soon e.vplained. Horace had brought his friend down 
half as a convenience—half as a foil—and to prevent any jiossible 
danger, had represented him as poor; all mistakes were soon cleared 
up. Settlements and diamonds—blond and britska were arranged with 
all possible despatch; and Mr. and Mrs. Bouverie were soon announced 
as “ the happy pair, gone during the hoi cy-moon to Paris.” The only 
regret heard on the subject was one expressed by Horace Langham— 
“Very provoking a man must not marry* his aunt! Now that Caro¬ 
line is so well provided for, my aunt is a speculation jvcll worth consi¬ 
deration.” 

L. B. L. 
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. LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

Some of our sineciirists, anti all our oflicials, will sincerely congratulate 
themselves on bc*ing Britons, when they learn what small salaries arc paid 
to public fiiuctionaries in the State of Alabama. The governw—the state 
executive - the arbiter of hie and death—has 2000 dullai'.> a year, abi)ut the 
same as a first-rate merchant’s clerk. No house allowetl, not even a shanty ; 
^ so he occupies an apartment in a boarding-house at Tusealossa, the seat of 
government. I understand he regnjfs having given up his practice as a 
lawyer, and contemplates resuming it, oven before his appointment expires. 
The highest salary paid to a judge is 17.50 dollars, and a man of eminence 
will not accept the ollice, unless under peculiar circumstances;— for instance, 
a lawyer, who bad ac(|uircd a large fortune, and wished to retire from prac¬ 
tice, but could not disengage hiuisolf from his clients, applied to the Legis¬ 
lature, got himself appointed to the bench, and so hecaino disqualified for 
jiractice. 

Mobile Theatre is a new and well-proportioned huilditig, capable of con¬ 
taining 800 or 900 persons, but not yet completely finished, or furnished 
w'lth scenery. It is much frequented by the men, and is the only relaxation 
from business of that large majority who do not attend evening service or 
lectures. I was in the house one evening when there was nut a female 
there, e.xccpt the actresses ; but there wore 300 or 400 men in the parquet to 
and boxes, most of them well-dressed, and some as respectable as anj in 
the city ; but, in gotieral, there are fioiu two or three to a score of ladie.s 
in the first tier uf boxes. 1 sat in the parqiiottc which was open to the 
boxes, fiiriiisbed with chairs instead of bunclics ; and, having a considerable 
slope, it commanded a. good view of the stage from every part; so that I 
'"sliould have been comfortable enough, could I have selected my neighbours. 
Most of them had their jaws furnished with a tubuieu-qiiid, and 1 frequently 
shrunk I’imiu pollution : yet not always successfully, as my clothes testified 
on the following morning. This an .American does not mind - neither the 
spiiter nor the sjuttee: no apology is expeelud or given ; though it inii.st be 
ailmitted that the earele.ss, hut accidental, transgressor, if he observes hif* 
mal-addrcss, generally smooths it down with his pocket-handkerchief, or 
the skirl of his coat. 

Kutitig nuts and sucking oranges alTurded a pretty general accompani¬ 
ment to the performance; for, between the acts, the majority go to llio 
saloon to take a glass;—whether it be that they have not time during the 
remainder of the «lay—for nuts ciuiiiot he masticated in a hurry, like tlic 
scramble called dinner,—or that tobacco, being of an unsocial nature, will 
not admit of a companion,—or that the general machinery of their senses 
works the more pleasantly for having all its parts going at once however 
this may be, the nuts appear almost as gratifying as the stage performance, 
or even as the quid. One night, being annoyed by two noisy sailors, 1 left 
my seat,' and removed to the otlior side ol’ the parquelte, when I found a 
vacant chair aloof from any person. Presently a man brought a chair, and 
placed himself close by me ; and, to my discomfiture, I perceived at once, 
by the cllluvia, that he was chewing pea-nuts. I had some thoughts of 
trying another remove, when 1 became convinced of the hopelessness of an 
escape from the infliction ; for 1 sajv, in the front row of the opposite box, 
a trio of young beauties employed in the same manner, who ever and anon 
turned their heads, and freely shared the nutty fragrance with the envied 
an*d highly-favoured swains behind them. 

* Coiitiiiiieil from Vol. xlvi., page 4G0, 
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There is not, I believe, in the world another theatre so well supported by 
so small a population, th<2 white inliabilants probably not araounliTig to 
5000 when the city is most full; yet the theatre draws as numerous au¬ 
diences, on the whole, as those of Dublin, Liveri)Ool, or Edinburgh. Some 
of the performers displayed merit, but the majority were very bad, and 
sadly imperfect in their parts: this was, indeed, unavoidable, from the 
constant succession of stars, and new pieces, with the same scenery, the 
same stock actors, and the same music, and pretty nearly the same au¬ 
dience. Tlvj performers and musicians arc paid from 12 to 20 dollars a 
week, and their board and lodging costs them 2.'» or .30 dollars a month. 

The chief attraction was a young actress, a Miss Voss, wlu), with an 
agreeable face and figure, pos.sesscd a good deal of native talent, which 
much wonted judicious cultivation. In tragic parts she displayed both 
energy and feeling, notwithstanding a habit of measuring out her words 
one by one, laying emphasis impartially on each, to the great advantage of 
the tfs, buls, nnds, and other small fry. Yet I liked her, partii'ularly in 
comedy, in which her nature was less trammelled. Her youth, animation, 
and freedom from pretension rendered her a general ibvdurite. She hardly 
displayed sudicieiit grace or elegance in her Lady Tea;de to satisfy a 
London audience; hut she possesses the* ore, it only warn ’ polishing. 
Unfortunately for native talent, the newspapers here, as well as throughout 
the Union, only praise; they do not criticise^ Whether it be want of judg¬ 
ment, want of time, or unwillingness to hurt the feelings, or most probably 
a combination of the above causes, they content themselves with passing 
common-place encomiums, which their memory may supply, without search¬ 
ing their brains, or weighing the sources of their gratification or disappoint¬ 
ment. 

To bo very emphatic, is at all times with inferior actors—what bleeding 
was with Doctor Sangrado—the grand secret of art: hut 1 never heard 
words made so much of as in this country: such as making one syllable 
into two,—for example— e-vm, /ica-won-even, heaven." A distinguish¬ 
ing feature with the male part of an American aiidieiieo is their Misccptibi- 
lity with respect to language of a certain description. A doubb; mlendn is 
always followed by a general scream : and, in some cases, they discover and 
acknowledge a second meaning, which probably had escaped the author. This 
sensitiveness might be mistaken for delicacy, but is, in fad, its reverse ; the 
soil mii.st be rank and fresh for such seeds to take quick root in; they 
perish at once in the pur" and W'ell-ciiltivated. The Americans arc most 
placable and indulgent auditors ; and with respect to omissions, alterations, 
and disappointments, by manager or performer--all being friends- little 
apology or explanation is necessary; but should the oflFeuder happen to 
have made personal enemies, they can be unjust, implacable,and tyrannical, 
and bunt a poor player from the .stage. 

But this theatre, though not yet two years old, has witnessed tragedies of 
real life, which, though of little more importance here than scenic represen¬ 
tations, would, in some countries which I could name, very probably finish 
W'ith the gallows. While I was in Mobile two relatives of the name of 
M'Grew came there to show off in the swaggering and bullying line. They 
resided in fhe interior of the State, in the county of Sumpter, where they 
had distinguished themselves by many ruffianly pranks and barbarous 
jukes; but being tall and powerful men, none dared to retaliate or to punish, 
all within their dangerous vicinity bore their insults, or purchased their 
forbearance. It was stated in a Mobile paper that no person within the 
sphere of their visits dared to refuse any demands they chose to make, or to 
repel their intrusion. These two well-grown ruffians entered the theatre 
one evening in the month of February, and at once''attackcd, with violent 
language, the mate of some vessel in the port, with whom they had had a 
previpus dispute. The mate, who was in the stage-box, wished to have the 
matter postponed till the following dayj but one of the savages cut the 
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matter short bydrawin^j his dirk and pluiisin^ it into his body. The wound, 
though dangerous, did not prove mortal; but the most curious part of the 
business to an European must be the facility with which they escaped any 
consequences of the deed. The audience pretty generally expressed their 
abhorrence j but neither they nor the police had the courage or public 
spirit to act. Few there are in the United States who, from such motives, 
will face an armed, powerful, isud reckless savage; and no roan is so infa¬ 
mous as to be without associates and followers of his own stamp, who will 
not question bis actions, but support them. However, on the following day 
an investigation took place before the mayor, which, b) the evidence and 
influence of some equivocal characters, ended in the acquittal ol' the two 
^.country innocents : not even a line had been inflicted, and the parties—his 
honour the mayor, and other magistrates, wit)'>esses and culprits—adjourned 
to a public-house to wash down all animosity.* 

During the preceding season a similar affair—not an affair of honour—took 
place between a doctor and a captain in the same theatre. They had had 
a quarrel some years previously, on which occasion the doctor liad, it ap¬ 
peared, cautioned the captain never to show himself in any jduce where he 
was; which advice the ca])tain did not follow, for he appeared in the fi-ont 
row of a box, seated between bis wife and daughter, though the doctor was 
actually in the next box with some females of his family. Hut this could 
not be permitted, so the Esciilapian hero entered the captain's box, and 
after vpjwoving liim for not biettcr attending to his command, ho proceeded 
ibrthwith to belabour him with a cowhide, bolding at the same time a dirk 
in his Icll hand. The captain was soon on his legs, with a pistol in his hand, 
which he was jmweeding to use, when ho was seized by a friend, who 
clas]ied his arms round him, interpo.sing his person between the combatants. 
While they were struggling to get at each other—the one with a dirk, tlic 
other with a pistol— tho captain put his arm round the mediator, and shot 
the doctor, but unfortunately, as many ]K'oplo afterwards bad the good 
taste to observe, not with fatal elleet; "for his wrist saved his life, at the 
'T'xpensc of a fracture, and the hall finally made a flesh-wound in his side. 
The matter ended here, except tliat the mayor fined them a small sum 
each, which was no object; but such scorns to be tho utmost rigour of the 
law on such occasions. 

While stopping at the Mansion TTousc, which, be it known, is the rao.st ex¬ 
pensive and fashionable hotel in tho State of Alabama, 1 bad the goi'd fortune 
to wilnesb one of those duels peculiar to tliis people. A wealthy merchant 

of Mobile, of the name of A-, who i*osidc«l in the Mansion House, and 

visited in the first society, formerly bad .sonic dispute with a Mr. K-, a 

merchant, or store-keeper, in Montgomery. This latter came to Moliilc, as 

was nfterw'ards supposed, for the purpose of whijijxug Mr. A-, and took 

up his quarters at the same bouse. He accordingly demanded an apology 

for somo w'ords,-which Mr. A-was willing to give ; but there was always 

something found to bo unsatisfactory in the form of it—in short, Mr, K- 

Ihir.btcd lor a flgbl, and took every opportunity of tlirealcning and bulljing 

Mr. A-, who, on several occasions, escaped from him by iljing for pru- 

tection into ladies' apartments. But at length the persecution became too 

hot to be endured, and Mr. A-, having procured the aid of a fighting 

friend, they armed tlicmselves with loaded pistols and dirk.s, and lay in W'ait 

for Mr. K-in the ante-room communicating with the dining-room, to do 

some woeful deed on him as ho should come forth from the dinner-table. Of 
this the gentleman got notice, and accordingly, as be rose from table, he 
drew his pistol and cocked it, holding it under his skirt. On his entering 
tho ante-room, the two gentlemen who were lying in ambush rushed on 
him, each presentityg bis pistol. Mr. K then exclaiming “ One at a 

* One of those riifiians has since been taken in the provbice of Texas, and 
brought piisouer to Mohile. 

1C 2 
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time I" rcti’cateil into the dinin^'-room, pursued by liis antagonists, with 
pistols still presented, to the I'leat dismay of thirty or forty ladies, and 
about a hundred fjcntlemen, who were scateil at the table. The ladies 
screamed, and some of the pentlemen unnuestionably ducked their heads'; 
but a general rise ensued, and the parlies were disarmed. 

However, the “ d-d good-natured friends” of both parties decreed that 

thei<c should bo an end to such turmoil, and that they must fight it out at 
once, with the weapons which nature had given them—fists, teeth, and 
nails. Accordingly, they adjourned to the street, and, nolms volenx, they 
stripped and fell to work, to the great delight of the tloctors, lawyers, and 
colonels assembled. The mayor gontly remonstrated, but was shoved aside; 
an alderman ditto, with a box in the face which set his nose bleeding, The^ 

city guanl, within fifty yards, was of no use, and did not try. Poor A- 

was knocked under; I saw him myself lying on his back, his head on the 

curb-.stone, against which K-bumped if, holding him by the undor-jaw, 

which ho had grasped in his right hand, which of course occupied the man's 
mouth—a hold by which it is said the jaw can readily be disengaged from 
the rest of the face. However, while he was twistinir, the apparently dying 
moans of A-caused the highly entertained audieiKc to interfere. 

Bills were found by the grand jury against the panic Mr. K- 

went home, and so escaped, though still in the same State; but poor A- 

was fined 8U0 dollars, which he actually paid for getting disfigured in a 
fight for which lie had never shown any stiAnach. The other individuals 
easily got off by the usual convenient flaw in the indictment, as might 
naturally bo expected, where such very respectable gentlemen were con¬ 
cerned. These transactions never were noticed in the ncwsjiapers, any more 
than hundreds beside of a similar description. 

In every account of American habits, when they are described by tourists 
as inferior to those of Kuropo, and in which exceptions are allowed in favour 
of a refined few, it would ho ilosirahle, if possible, to give the extent of those 
exceptions. In the present instance, I will endeavour to give the proportion 
of the gentlemanly population of Mobile who were capable, or incapable, oi 
enjoying the above characteristic fight. I shall estimate the entire number 
at six or seven hundred, consisting of all the learned professions, merchants, 
store-keepers, and their clerks, builders, ofiicc-lioldcrs, and country planters; 
and I believe I have underrated their numbers. Of the above, I calculate 
that thirty or forty would be incapable of willingly countenancing such an 
affray; and those may be subdivided as follows:—Ten or twelve merchants, 
tolerably well-educated Europeans; about the same number of Americans, 
from the Northern States, owing to good education, peaceahlc habits, or 
aristocratic refinement;—the balance would consist of religious persons, 
preachers, &c. Among the fighters would be found as wealthy, as learned, 
and far more popiihir, members of society. 

While in Mobile I had an opportunity of seeing the exhibition of Mr. 
Catlin. This gentleman was on his return from the far West, beyond the 
sources of the Missouri and the Mississippi, where he remained during five 
years, visiting the various tribes of Indians scattered through the large terri¬ 
tories extending from those rivers to the Pacific Ocean. Ifis exhibition 
consisted of a vast number of portraits of individuals of every tribe, of land¬ 
scapes, of representations of their dwellings, their games, their battles, their 
hunting and their religions ceremonies. At these last-mentioned rites he 
is the only white man who was ever allowed to be present, wliicli was owing 
to the veneration caused by his profes'uonal skill, lie visited thirty-seven 
tribes speaking different languages, most of them still uncontaminated by 
the dregs of civilization. I have never vVitnessed a more interesting exhi¬ 
bition, and yet I have seen the Louvre with all its glorious plunder. As 
works of art, Mr. Gatlin's productions do not rank high, as he candidly 
admits, and fully accounts for, from the difficulties of his situation: but they 
are doubtless faithful pictures; and the energy, the enthusiasm, and the 
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clearness of his explanations, joined to the novelty of the whole, justly 
entitles, ,and will procure for the artist fortune and fame wherever he 
goes. 

I had an opportunity of observing on this oc<;asion, as at many other times, 
tl»e extraordinary attention paid to the fair sex, so far outstripping even 
French politeness. It was quite useless for any man to secure a good seat, 
as he must give it up to the first female that wanted it; 1, myself who did 
not know a lady in the room, had to remove from bench to bench as the fresh 
arrivals caino, until 1 was reduced to standing room. 1 ^ i not ifiention this 
by way of boasting of my gallantry ; for I candidly confess that, after one or 
two removes, I would have remained still had I dared. The ladies, too, 
lake all this homage with the most complete nonchalance; and the male 
victim of politeness has not the satisfaction of receiving so much as a smile 
or a glance on the occasion. In every situation in which men and women 
meet m puhlic, the case is the same, in a stage-coach, the humblest female 
dispossesses whoever occupies the best scat; in a theatre—let but a female 
appear standing at the entrance to a box, and every man in that box imme¬ 
diately rises, and draws hack till she is accommodated ; in a idiurch or a 
steam-boat, it is the same ; and in the street, though there should be plenty 
of room, it is common to see gentlemen step .'illogollicr otf the tbotway while 
females pass. So strangely has custom established the right to this defer¬ 
ence, that no man dares no\v»to withhold it; and no lady condescends to 
acknowledge it, except perhaps to an acipiaintance. 

All this tends strongly to recal to mind the days of chivalry; accompanied 
as it is too with a similar warlike demeanour in the men—^a quickness to 
take oflcnce, and to strike; and a formality which admits no jesting with, or 
about, a female;—but with a deficiency, however, in that high sense of honour 
wliich would scorn an advantage, and that grace and refinement which men 
conspicuous in fearless principles, and courteous knights, entertain; but 
which it would bo preposterous to look for in trading adventurers, and do- 
..ifestic drudges. Tliese maniiors seem sufficient to account for that hardness 
of outline, ungcntleness, difficulty to please, and independence, generally 
observable by strangers in the American ladies, which foiins a character the 
very ro\orse of the soilness, facility, desire to please, and gratefulaceeptance 
ol attentions, of the French ladies. In America, they are looked up to as 
superiors, and shunned as social companions: in France, they are sought 
after in .society, and treated fiuniliarly as equals. IVho has ever seen a 
Frenchman surrender the seat which ho had engaged in a ddigcuce to a 
female, or his priority of right in a theatre ? Hut he pays her a much higher 
coinpliiiiuut in considering her worthy of his company and conversation ; and 
at the same time he calls forth the faculty and the de.sirc to please, which 
should be mutual in both sexes, as the advantages arc mutual. He makes 
no saci’itlcos—displays no devotion, save in words—and is rewarded by 
gratified looks, and amiable replies; while the Americ-an,who seriou.sly in¬ 
commodes himself, neither expects, nor generally receives, the slightest 
acknowledgment or notice in return. It may he said that the latter is the 
most truly gallant, as he is the most disinterestedly so; hut this depends on 
the meaning of the word; and sure I am, whatever may he the opinion ot 
the Ainencan ladies, the dames of France would not exchange with them. 
Ferhaps each thinks her own form of worship the most orthodox, which, as 
they are at the mercy of their votaries in tliat respect, is probably the wisest 
mode of thinking. In spirit and in truth, that is to say in matrimonial en¬ 
gagements, the American fcmulcs have it hollow in their favour; but that 
arises from circumstances. Many French couple pine away their oeau 
jours in fruitless expectation of being enabled to wed, whilst in America 

cv*ry man can afford to marry. , p t j 

With iv.spect to the fulfilment of the more important duties of wife and 
mother, there is probably not much to choose hetwcon them. Happy and 
unhappy unions are found every wljere; and if divorces are more irequent 
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in tlio United States than elsewhere, it may fairly be ascribed to thc'grcatcr 
facility of obtaining them. I have never been able to observe that vices are 
more rare, or virtues more abundant in proportion to a w'ant of polish, if we 
except the virtue of bluntness or sincerity, which, while it wounds others, 
cannot benefit ourselves; and I question whether its opposite vice be not 
preferable, when it tends to repress an appearance of dislike and ill-will 
towards others, whicli saves them from pain, and does ourselves no injury. 
Not being able to read the heart through the glass of refinement and good 
breeding, Ivnay possibly sometimes have given the French credit for good 
wishes and friendly feelings, instead of their marked opposites ; but this is a 
mistake diilicult to fall under with the American ladies; and I have been 
able to read envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness^ in jiretty legible/'* 
cliaracters, and unquestionably sincere. Among the few thoroughly well- 
bred, with whose acquaintance I Avas honoured in the United States, T ob¬ 
served no such malevolent indieations; and far be it from me to insinuate 
lliat they wear a mask, for which however, if they did, I return llieiu my 
sincere thanks. Undoubtedly there are in the United .Slates many unpre¬ 
tending friendly and generous females, who, like ilicir husbands, will not 
be slow to serve one they esteem and have a good opinion of; still it ivoro 
desirable that they had been endowed with more softness, dehca 'i, and amia¬ 
bility, which wo (lo not look for in the other sex, but cannot dispense u itli 
in theirs. 

In Mobile, and generally in fhe south, burglaries and highway robberies arc 
nearly unknown; and people are careless about locking-iip their houses, many 
of which remain on the latch all night. It requires plate, Jewellciy, or other 
valuable and portable goods, to offer suflicieiit templution ; for men will not 
risk their characters and liberty for trifles, when wages arc high, and em¬ 
ployment certain, and when punishment is sometimes inflicted, without 
waiting ou the delay and uncertainty of the law. It w.is only last summer 
that a stranger who had been detected thieving, instead of being brought 
before a magistrate, or rather, I believe, because the evidence was uisuflicic'i<„ 
for his committal, was taken in the open day by a number of citizens lo the 
Orange grove, and there tied up and whipped till the operators and specta¬ 
tors were satisfied. 

Here, Avhere murder for revenge is tboughl so little of, the same crime to 
perpetrate or conceal a robbery is sure to bring down the Avliole \engcanco 
of the lews, whether administered in the name of Lynch, or of the state. 
Not twelve inonths ago, :» young man, named llaymgton, a compositor, pro- 
po.sed a walk into the woods to his friend and companion, and then cut him 
down with a knife of dagger --took his money, about eighty or ninety dollars, 
and embarked in a steam-boat the same night to proceed to the novlli. 
Being immediately suspected, he was pursued and brought back, and, on 
circumstantial evidence, was found guilty, and condemned to be banged. 
Had he been acquitted, it was perfectly well known that his life would iia\e 
been taken by the people. He remained for some months in gaol, displaying 
the greatest indifference, denying his guilt, and writing sentmieiital poetry, 
which appeared occasionally in the paper ou which he had hecn a compositor. 
In the month of February last he was brought into the woods, where a tem¬ 
porary gallows had been erected. He was allowed to walk, by his own 
reiiuest, accompanied by his counsel, a clergyman, and some other gentle¬ 
men ; and without knowing him it would have been impossible to have de¬ 
signated the culprit. Arrived at the tree, ho very coolly mounted the 
platform, accompanied by the clergyuian, through whom ho requested per¬ 
mission to read an exculpatory ad dress •which he had written. Being per¬ 
mitted, ho proceeded with an unblanchcd cheek, and an unfaltering voice, 
to read a long, laboured, and artful commentary on ttio evidence on wb^di 
ho had been convicted, Avhich would have been perfectly suited to a lawyer to 
puzzle and confound ajnry, but which tended to remove any doubts of his guilt. 
The limited time for his execution^ approaching, he was interrupted by the 
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shorilf-r-obliged to descend from the platform to have his shroud and cap put 
on—and to bo pinioned. Then, for tlie first time, tho colour left his cheek, ho 
ascended the ladder, and cast his eyes around on tho guards and tho people, 
as if to see what further delay could be obtained: for his loitering walk, and 
his long address, were doubtlessly planned for the purpose of delaying tho 
execution till after four o'clock, when it could not legally take place; and 
hopes of suc(;(5ss, it appeared, had never left him. On the sheriff proceeding 
to put the rope about his neck, ho jumped from the plattoriu among the 
guards, dressed in his winding sheet, exclaiming that it was his duty to save 
himself if he could, and he would try it. llow'ever, the shoidfl’ and his 
deputy soon seized him, and in despite of his struggles, ilragged him up tho 
ladder and put the noose about his neck, he clinging to every thing, and 
resisting to the utmoist. The platform fell, and he appeared suspended, with 
his hands, which were not sumeiently &e«n rt‘d, clasping the rope so as to 
prevent its closing on his throat; and all their btrongth was insufliciont to 
remove them. In about a inuiuto as insensibility approached they dnipped 
of thonisclvcs, and 1 beheld, at a few puces’ distance, his uncovered taee— 
calm and unrullled like sleep—with tho Hush of youth and health, in the 
midst of a violent death. 


To describe the scenery through the states of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
the territory of Florida— the rich prairies and eatubreaks—the luxuriant timber 
and the variety of foliage—the hills, the bluffs, and tho rivers -is no part of 
iny plan, and has boon rendwrod needless by the number of descriptions by 
tourists better qualified for the task. The roads over tho hills, or winding 
round them, are alw^ays firm, (though unimproved by art, except in cutting 
away a few trees,) and generally pretty level, except when a root projects, a 
int is worn, or the slojie renders one side much higher than the other.— 
Across the prairies and the v.dli'ys, they are deep and sticky in rainy seasons; 
but in dry weather they are firm, even, and unobjectionable, always except¬ 
ing uecusiotial passes, filled with trees and bushes. 

Montgomery is, us to trade and jiopulation, the second city in tin* state, 
^l^d rapidly increasing; but being' generally settled by an inferior class of 
adviiiitiircrs, it is somewhat less civilized, and more lawless, than Mobile; or. 


as I have been informed, pretty much in the same state that city was half a 
dozen years ago. A large quantity of cotton is drawn here by horsos ami 
oxen, and embarked on board tho steam-boats, frequently aeeompanied by 
the owners, J'or Mobile. 


Tlic planters, on the sale of their crops, have rarely much money to raceive, 
having already obtained a largo portion in advaneo, in provisions, luiiiuifac- 
tures, ike., shipped thorn by^ tlioir factors ; and having drawn bills and notes 
to purchase adilitional slaves and grounds; to extend their plantations, and 
increase their buildings; for every man struggles forward in advance of his 
increivsc of capital, interest of money being no object at any rate at which it 
cun bo procured. 1 have known two and a half and three per cent, a month 
to bo given, on notes having two or three naaie.s, any of whom were sulli- 
cient security as tu property; and there is not so much risk as might be 
supposed from dealing occasionally with scoundrels, for it is their interest to 
he punctual: there are, however, sometimes insuperable diliicuities, and 
always delays, in case of death occurring. The factors in Mobile charge two 
and a half per cent, commission for selling cotton; the same for accepting 
bills, ami the same for advaneiug money till the crop is sold, vvith interest 
at eight per cent, per aiiiuun. 

Wetumpka, within the last two years a wilderness, is now the rival, and 
threatens shortly to supersede Monigoraery as the inland emporium of that 
part of tho state of Alabama, wilterod by the river of the same name. As 
usual throughout t|ie United States, the profitable mania of speculation has 
• already raised the prices of the town lots many hundreds per cent., and I 
have no doubt that they are still far short of their climax. This is the 
channel through which the greatest and most rapid fortunes are,realized. 
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and for which no qusillficalion is necessary but a moderate sura to begin with, 
and remaining a tow months in the winters of each jear, to purchase, to 
divide, to sell, and, if advisable, to build. Wetumpka is situated twelye miles 
ubovo Montfiomcry on the saino river, and at tbe head of its navigation; 
this circumstance is the source of its rising prosperity. 

Cahawba, formerly iho capilal of the state, is situated much lower down 
on die same river, and has been for some time on the decline, as the settle¬ 
ments have extended inland. It stands on abluft or hill washed by the ri\er, 
and being sixty or seventy feel above low water, it was long considered out 
of the reach ef Hoods, but during the great inundation of the spring of 1833, 
the court-house and a part of the town stood in the water. 1 he rise ot that 
flood was about eighty feet; consequently, an immense extent of country, 
which had been supposed to stand high and dry, was covered. Steam-boats 
missed the channel of the river during the night, and diverged into the forests, 
till forced by the trees to bring to, ami make fast to one of them, perhaps 
seventy feet from its roots. A fall as rapid as Muncliausen s thaw was 
all that could be necessary to illustrate and exemplify his celebrated 
story of fastening his horse by the bridle, during a deep snow, to the cross on 
the top of a steeple, from whi<*li lie was left suspended on tin* snow thawing 
away. I was niueh amused aliout this period at the account a ;'’anter gave 
me of the consequences of the flood to himself. He bad recently arrived in 
the State, and had located himself on the hank of a creek (brook), discharg¬ 
ing itself a little lower down into the Alabama, on which he had built him¬ 
self a mill, without dreaming of the enormous back-water to which he was 
liable from the river, but which he informed me had stopped his grinding. 

I asked him if the water had risen high about his mill ? “ Why, said he in a 
melancholy tone, “ when I came away, I could ju.st see the ridge of the roof. 

Tuscalossa is considered the capital of the State, being the seat of govern 
nient, of the legislative nssernbly, the senate, and of the governor; who, as 
I have before said, occupies an apartment in a boarding-house. Ibis city is 
con.sidt;red on the decline, and solely indebted for its importance to the annual,^ 
visits of the legislature; and Montgomery, which is far more coiisideiable, 
and quite as central, is spoken of as likely to deprive it of that ad\ antage. 

It stands on the Blackwarrior river, which is navigable during the winter, 
and conveys its produce to Mobile. 

Florence is the third town in the State for trade and population ; it stands 
not far from the confines of Tenossee, on the Tcnessec river, by which it by a 
very circuitous channel communicates through the Ohio and Missi.ssipjii, 
with New Orleans. But to gi-.e a catalogue of towns springing up in this and 
the adjoining States, many of which arc situated on beautiful and fertile 
lands, would be usoles.s from its brevity, and the changing uncertainty of 
their progress, and foreign to the purpose of this sketch. Apalachicola and 
Pensacola in Florida have the best harbours belonging to the United Slates 
on the gulf of Mexico, and will be one day or other important sea-ports. The 
last mentioned has long been a rendezvous of the American navy, for which it 
is well qualified. It con^ists of but a single row of houses fronting the beach. 
These two obscure villages serve to show of how little importance the noblest 
harbours can prove without an internal navigation and coiiimerce; and 
Mobile proves that, with a long course of navigable rivers, leading to and 

Mount Fieunant, AiOi June !), 183i>- 

* S. II. Gahhow, Esq.— Sir:—The mail that was lost in the creek between this 
and Claiborne, on the 2nd iust,, we found on the 7th. It had washed down half a 
mile, was sunk in a very deep hole, quite out of sight. The letters and papers are 
very much injured; some letters entirely lost-jotbcrs so miicii injured that I fear 
nothing can he made of them (tlicse I have sent for you to do the best yoti can 
vvitli). After being wet so long, it was almost impossible to handle them, without ^ 
their falling to pieces. Some of tht packages 1 did not open ; being small I dried 
them, so that I think they will go sale. Respectfully, 

Wju. Waii-kh, P. M. 
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from a rich interior, the most difficult and inconvenient asylum for shipping 
can be put up with. 

The inconvenience, privation, and want of comfort to he endured, travol- 
ling in a newly settled country, excite the irritable propensities of John 
Bull, but cause no visible effect on the unsettled and restless Jonathan. 
However, one might sometimes imagine that the natives themselves have but 
an humble opinion of their accommodation; for at bed-time, in the south, 
they will not ask you if you would like to go to bed, but whether you wouhl 
chuo.se to lie down ; thinking probably that it would be presumjUuous to give 
to such a careless turning-in a name conveying an idea nf luxury and reno¬ 
vation. One gentleman, a wealthy planter, at whose bouse T slept one night, 
had, however, more aspiring notions; for he told me that, as some friends had 
left them on that morning, 1 .should have their state bed-room. Had ho not 
told me so, I should never have discovered the distinction I had arrived at, but 
should have fancied ni} self in a half-finished, half furnished room, with a 
mattress stuffed with muss, sheets six feet by four, blanket to match, cover¬ 
let a little more extensive, and a few tawdry embellishments. 

Let it not be supposed that the .American ladies are always as hard and 
as cold as Pygmalion’s statue, for never have I seen any who can be nioro 
readily thawed into llesh and blood, or who enter more cordially into the spirit 
of a frolic when it comes. T went by invitation to a wedding at Ihc house 
of a man respectable enough, though not pretending to fashion. The cere¬ 
mony was performed by a Methodist parson with all proper solemnity and 
decorum, alter which the ladies sat round iu a formidable circle, no men 
venturing among them, except the bridegroom, who sat next his bride, and 
tlie clergyman. Young men would occasionally hover about the outskirts 
of the cover, giving a glance or e\cii a word of recognition; but the 
great body of the men adjourned into another room, where stood a table 
covered with plates of cakes, and bottles of wine, brandy, and wliiskoy, and 
there they made themselves comfortable; hobnobbing and joking, and letting 
t^ie ludie.s hear at a distance how hearty they could laugh. During this 
time the ladies were not neglected, for the happy grooin.sman, as was his 
buiinden duty, carried round the good things, and regaled them : so it may 
be conji'ctured that they began to ferment a little, and that thn contents of 
both rooms ha<l only to be poured together, like Seidlitz mixtures, in order to 
cause a pretty considerable commotion. At this critical period the parson 
summoned all to prayer, and doum popped every one on their knees on the 
lloor, while an extemporary prayer was delivered, specifying particularly not 
only the newly-married couple, but the people whose creature comforts we had 
been ju.st discussing, and other rekilives, accompanied, as usual, with a 
groaning in the spirit, though in a minor key and diminished quantity- 
After prayer, and brandy and water, excitement had arisen to such a pitch, 
that two or three young men ventured to crowd into a corner among the 
lasses, and a m4itual good understanding was the inimediute cunsequetirc. 
1 remained an ob.server, and soon perceived that questions and commands, 
anil cross-])urposes, accomjianicd by the most willing forfeiture.^, weie in pro¬ 
gress, threatening to exhaust the supply of pocket-liandkorchiefs, thiiiildes, 
and penknives. At length the releasing came by the usual modes made 
and provided in such extremities, till kiss and come again had paid iho 
penalties for all. Some new recruits joined in, and the games proceeded 
with increased spirit and rapidity, like machinery which works mure freely 
after the first brush. I had just begun to think that they miglit as 
well omit the forfeits and other forms altogether, which had fallen info sad 
confusion and mismanagement, tpid to my surprise 1 perceived that I had 
dropped exactly into their own mode of thinking, for all ceremony was sent 
adriil: the gentleman kissed the ladies, and the ladies smacked the gentle- 
Aicn to their hearts' content; and as I could hardly expect any additional 
improvement or novelties, for the “ force of kissing could no farther go," I 
took my departure, and went homeward pondering much on what 1 httd seen. 
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“ Honi soit qui «ial y pense,”—this was a woclding—an occasion of festivity 
and mirth all the world over, from the white cockades of the postilions at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, to the homely sprinkling of the Hottentots; 
however, veracity compels me to admit, that such a form of mirth is some¬ 
times rolicarsed on less momentous occasions. 

While stoi)ping at the boarding-house of a town recently founded in the 
forests, and cliatting after dinner with two or three young gentlemen of the 
vicinity, the question arose how we should spend our evening. One of tho 
party propose,d that wo should all go to his house, and take tea with tlio girls, 
adding, as an indunement, that the pretty widow Jones and her sister were 
there. 1 demurrud on account of the distance and the darkness, which 
Avould reader it impossible to return that night; and observed, to use an 
American phrase, that 1 belic\ed in a good night's rest. “ Pshaw 1" said 
one, “ wo can lie down when wo are tired so away we went, and I Avas in¬ 
troduced to tho ladies, three or four Avell-lookiiig republicans. Tea being 
over, the conversation proceeded: the ladies Avhispered with their most 
intimate acquaintances, and talked of the weather with me, till one nudged 
another, and he nudged me, and 1 did not knoAV what to think of it, nor Avas 
1 at all more enlightened when he followed up tho shove with—'* Now do 
you begin 1” 

“ Begin Avhat ?’’ cried 1. 

“ Wiiy, kiss Mrs. Jones!" 

I declared that I could not think of taking shell a liberty. “ Why tlicn,” 
qAUilh another," here's oite that will;” meaning himself, and suiting tho 
action to the Avord. On this a regular scramble took place—the bidies Avere 
a very lutlc coy at first, but that soon wore off, and each claimed her turn : 
not cAcry day such innocent mirth e,uuld be had in these Avoods, Avhere even 
a camp-meeting .soldoui came. There was plenty of brandy and whiskey, 
hut tobacco is as little eschewed on those uccusiuiis as garlic is in France. 
lloweA'er, 1 became sleepy, huA'ing had little rest the night before; and, 
AAhile " the fun waxed fust and furious,” I stole aivay and lay down acius;^ 
the bod, to IcaA'c the mure room ; hutl had it all to myself, fur the rest of the 
party remained laughing, singing, and romping, during the reuiaimlcr of ihc 
night. At about six o'clock I Avas called to take some hot coffee. The sun 
Avas already high above the horizon, and sent a most searching tell-tale light, 
and no toilets liaving boon attended to, we Avere none of us fit to sit for our 
portraits, so we soon alter took compassion on the ladies, and took our de¬ 
parture. 

Now I must admit, that, though " they order these matters better in 
Franco,” yet such romping bouts are nothing more than haA'ebccn witnessed 
in Bnglaucl, Ireland, and Scotland, Avithin the recollection of men now living, 
heightened, perhaps, by republican freedom, and the rarity of social ciijov- 
moiits; and they serve to prove how completely our ideas of pro[)riefy and 
decorum depend on habit and circumstances. In those regions a print or 
statue of tho human form Avithout ample drapery could not be exhibited to 
a I'emalu Avithout insult ; and at an exhibition which actually took place of a 
painting, representing a full-sized female figure which in no part of Europe 
Avouhl be considered indelicate, ladies and gentlemen were admitted at dif¬ 
ferent hours. Hancers too had best be cautious here how they pirouette, as 
at the Italian Opera,—tho ladies could not—dare not look at them. Married 
men and fathers Avould take them aAi'ay, while bachelors would laugh and 
scream like savages, HoAvever in this last particular they have improved 
very much in the large cities—if I may « all such a change improvement— 
since the first display of the kind took place; and they Itave hitherto been 
confined to the loi'go cities. In short, if efegance has its refinements, so has 
vulgarity—if the one has its fastidiousness, so has the other; while the vices 
and the virtues of which each liave their particular types are pretty equally 
distributed, as the faint-hearted and the brave are found ranged under ilic 
same standard. 
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What a singular taste the Americans have in baptismal names! How 
quaint, fanciful, original, poetic ! Preserved Fish is a gentleman who de¬ 
serves'to be immortalized for his name alone. Patience and other virtues 
have their merit, but are getting out of date, the fanciful and poetic being 
gaining ground—sueh as Pleasant May, Es<i., Pleasant May, junior. Esq'., 
Violet Primrose, Ksq., and his daughter Violetta. May is a favourite 
Christian name for ladies, but no other month, as far ps I could learn, had 
ever arrived at such a distinction. It seems strange that the names of tho 
Now Tootainent, which are the most common in their fatherljind, are txim- 
parativoly rare with them, the names from the Old T*'»taraent obtaining a 
decided preference; and while Matthew, Mark, and Luke are rarely hoard 
of, we meet thousands of Abners, Hirams, .losialis, Jotlmms, .Joels, and 
•Jonathans. 

The Americans equal their English progenitors in their fondness for pub¬ 
lic dinners, and far out-do them in the number of their toasts. Among tho 
groat quantity of trash for tilling up their prodigious number of journals, 
toasts Ibrm no inconsiderable portion, occupying whole columns, which are 
copied, with the author’s names, from one extrenuly of the Union to the 
other. The president and vice-prcskleut of dinners have a certain number 
of toasts to give, after which, almost every individual volunteers at least one, 
and as the whole of tliem vv ould be too many to print, the inttnagor.s make a 
selection, which often gives ollcnce; ibr every mar., however obscure, has a 
passion for seeing his namo*in print. These evanescent etVusions consist of 
a toast buttered with a suitable sentimout; ami though every one aims at 
originality, or at least giving a now turn to an old toast, yet they are in fact 
the same things rc-hashed daily, and are generally insipid enough. As todrink- 
ing aghi.ss of wine to each, that is out of tlie question, one gla.ss must some¬ 
times serve fur half a dozen ; though of course any individual may get drunk 
as soon as he pleases. Speeches must be few and short; equality will not 
tolerate long ones, except from a very great orator—and greater favourite. 
The hip, hip, hip, hurrahs! keep rapidly going, the interstices filled in by 
music and the reports of salient corks; and the whole business is over in less 
time than would suffice fjjrd Urougham or Sir Robert for a speech. 

One of those nomen multituf/tnis, called tkiloncl, whom 1 met with at an 
hotel in my travels, amused us oxceedinsly by tho following anecdote of 
himself, which, I regret to say, wants both the dialect and the delivery. 

“ I had been a tremendous cursev, but 1 detcruiiiied to roforni, (heeause 1 
got frightened by a dream,) and to join a Methodist Church. VVell, 1 went 
to the elders of the coiigregutiou to loll them that 1 wished to join tllcm ; 
but it was necessary that 1 should give Ihera my reasons for tho sudden 
conversion and reformation wrought upon me; so 1 told them my awful 
dream. Says J, ‘ I thought that 1 was mounting up a ladder, a.s it were 
.Jacob’s ladder, going to Heaven; but at last I got to the top, and found 1 
was still about six feet short of Heaven. Well, 1 was greatly puzzled, and 
did not know what to do to get in: so, at last, I luilloood out, and the 
angel Gabriel came, and looked out of a window. ■“ Good morrow. Colonel," 
says he. 

“ ‘ Good morrow, Squire,’ says I. ‘ Maybe you can tell me how 1 can get 
to your Squire,’ says I. 

“‘lam sure I can’t toll,’ says he, ‘ unless you give a big jump and catch 
by the window-sill.’ 

“ With that I made a spring, and, by Hell, I got the God-d-st fall.’ 

“ When 1 had got so far, the preacher told mo 1 was not just right yet, 
and that I warn’t fit for^thoin bv a d-d sight.”’ 

I also heard another anecdote — a clerical blunder —ascribod to an 
individual who wm named; it is, at least, perfectly harmless, if not worth 
preserving. A Methodist preacher, after service, gave tlio following notice; 
—“ Should brother Tomkins arrive in time, there will be preaching here, 
God willing, to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock—but, at six o’clock in tho 
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evening, there will bo jireaching any-how." Another volunteer preacher 
of the same sect, remarkable fur a Stentorian voice, and the loudness of his 
denunciations against sinners, one evening said to his congregation, after 
stunning them with his thundering eloquence ;—“ People say that 1 bawl ; 
let them ; God has given me lungs to bawl, and I will bawl/’ 

The Americans are more distinguished by loud speaking, both in the 
pulpit and at the bar, than by any other quality, from British lawyers and 
divines. They generally cuimnence moderately enough; but in the heat 
of the argument, modulation is lost sight of. As the fervour increases, so 
docs the voice, the more brilliant the lightning, the louder the thunder. 
It is unnecessary to enter a court of law or a church to discover this; you 
have only to pass through any of the neighbouring streets during divine 
service, or the sitting of the Courts. It is a pity they do not attend to 
Hamlet's advice to the players, with which the lawyers at least are well 
acquainted ; for of all writers, living or dead, Shakspeare is there the most 
read, and the most admired. And they justly, and to their credit, claim as 
strong an interest in his fame as they allow to English born; for are they 
not English by descent ? 

In attending the courts of law in various parts of the United States, I 
have been particularly struck by the inferiority of the judges to tu" promi¬ 
nent lawyers. I have closely attended to a trial, at which the young man 
who was judge seemed to be the most insignificaiit person employed. When 
it became necessary to charge the jury, hie did not appear inclined to say 
a word : however ho did rouse himself to the use of speech ; and with diffi¬ 
dence—a rare quality in the land, and a strange place to meet it—he told 
them that “ if they believed such an evidence, they would find for the 
plaintiff, if not, for the defendantbut did nut give the least hint which 
could tend to throw light on the subject;—no recapitulation or commentary 
on the evidence; no profound remarks or deductions, which might serve as 
a beacon to the wandering judgment;—in short, any person in court could 
have charged the jury as well. This judicial inferiority is easily accounted 
for; he was appointed, as a political partisan of Jackson, to an office which 
was beneath the acceptance of any eminent lawyer. 

Oratory and declamation are very much in request in the United States ; 
and to match their set orations in Europe wo must go back to the age of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. Such long and laboured displays as look place on 
the celebration of the funeral obsequies of Lafayette, throughout the 
American republic, would hardly find hearers in England, whoever might 
bo tlft illustrious dead. 

The appointment of judge being temporary, many of the practising law¬ 
yers have been judges, to some of v;hom the office would still be an object; 
but ex judges arc found in almost every station of life. 

In the south, and I bcUo\c in the west, the duties of attorney and counsel 
are performed by the same man ; and no labour or zeal ate withheld in the 
cause of their clients. Indolence or sloth form no part of the American 
character; there, every man who is not an office-holder at least expects to 
work for his hire; and no sympathy is felt for tho,sc who put foith half their 
energies, and expend the other half in complaints. Magistrate.s arc elected 
annually by the citizens and householders: tliey arc entitled to the dignity of 
esquire as in England, and are generally called squire ; no salary is attached 
to tlie office, which, however, is sought after solely for the .sake of the fees, 
the amount of which, de[)ending on the extent of popularity and number of 
friends, varies very mueb. 

Having alluded in this chapter to the pa 4 ision fiJr notoriety among the 
men, it cannot be supposed that ladies have escaped unobserv'ed on that 
score, in a country where, above all others, they ore distinguished as its vo¬ 
taries. They have not yet begun to allow their names to api>car ns moiia- 
ger.s of political, social, sporting, or trading associations; hut have hitherto 
sought " the bubble reputaliuii ” as presidents, vice-presidents, and sccrc- 
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tarics. of religious and charitable societies; whilst the more youthful, uho 
cannot attain to such (listinction, appear to great advantage before tlic moral 
and marrying young men at the Sunday-schools; and the more lovely 
display themselves at the charity-tbirs, where beauty is a " tower of 
strength.” When their motives are pure, they are to be admired ; though 
I stdl more admire that retiring delicacy whicdi used to be considered the 
brightest gem of the female character; where the motives are mixed—that 
is, obtaining charity and husbands at the same time—I can excuse Ibotti 
too, but not the bad taste of the men in encouraging such displays; but 
when actuated solely by ambition for display, or a hi*jt dospeVate effort f«)r 
matrimtjny, they arc to be pitied, if not despised. Thej are such as liberal 
nature made them, in person ; but in mind tliey arc, like their male brethren, 
the fruits or victims of circumstances; and, in acldition, the victims or tho 
Ihiits of their arbiter, guide, and destiny, - man. They may well court noto¬ 
riety, when legislatures establish female colleges, with degrees and diplomas; 
and having now added science and learning to charities and missionaries, 
1 see no reason against their proceeding to bccumo inspectors of hospitals. 

However, it is diflicult to jmlgc of new countries by the rules adapted to 
old ones ; perhaps this college may tend to remove the evil complained of 
in their neighbouring state of Indiana, by sending their fenitili! teachers to 
reform or replace those who, it appears by the following report, arc no 
credit to the male sex :— 

Indiana.- -Ldmentablc And degrmlin^ Disclosures ,—We have received 
a copy of a report addressed to the legislature of Indiana by the trustees of 
a State seminary, incorporated for the express jiurpose of qualifying teaubers 
for common schools. From this report it appears there is a deplorable defi¬ 
ciency of teachers in the Stale. ‘The investigations,' says the luport, ‘ of 
the association formed for the promotion of common education in tlie State 
have thrown additional light on this subject. From their inquiries it 
appears that only about one quarter of the children of suitable age utlended 
^ioliool in J 833-4. Only one in six can read ; one in nine write; and one in 
a hundred study geography, and one in a hundred and forty-five grammar. 
The universal complaint was ‘ We can’t get suitable teachers—some are 
iiUciiiperalc; some profane ; some iiuluriously debauched.’ And yet the 
trustees say, ‘ We dare not dismiss them, for there are no others to be had.’ ’’ 


TIIK WILD HONEYSUCKLE. 

Written on seeing one in Mower near the source of the River Don, 

August, 1817. 

BY THIS AUTHOR OV “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

What dost thou here, sweet woodbine wild ? 

How like n wretch forlorn I 
Fmm good by rigid Fate exiled, 

From Hope's blest visions torn; 

And, cursed in Nature’s genial hour. 

Thou dwellcst here, wild woodhinc-llowcr ! 

While verdure frowns ; and from on high. 

Through valleys black and hare, 

(The realm of cold sterility, 

Where thou alone art fair,) 

Don, like a pilgrim scorn'd and grey, 
llasteth to richer scenes: away. 
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The Wild Honeysuckle. 

How like a tyrant in distress, 

’ Thounii late, at last betray’d. 

This land appeal's in loneliness I 
What gloom of light and shade 1 
Dark mirror of the darker storm, 

On which the cloud beholds his form 1 
Like night in day, how vast and rude 
On all sides frowns the heath ! 

This horror,—is it solitude ? 

This sileutc,—is it death ? 

Yea, here, in sable shroud array’d. 

Nature, a giant corse, is laid. 

Is rnotion life ? There rolls the cloud. 

The ship of sca-like heaven ; 

By hands unseen its canvass bow’d. 

Its gloomy streamers riven. 

If sound is life, in accents stern 
Here ever moans the restless fern : 

The gaunt wind, like a spectre, sails 
Along the foodless sky ; 

And ever here the plover wails 
Hungrily, hungrily; 

The loan snake starts before ray tread. 

The dead brash cranching o’er his head. 

And on grey Sncalsden’s surarnit lone. 

What gloom-clad terrors dwell! 

It is the tempest’s granite throne. 

The thunder's lofty hell! 

Hark ! hark !—Again ?—Ilis glance of ire 
Turneth the barren gloom to fire. 

Now hurtles wild the torrent’s force, 

In swift rage, at my side ; 

The bleak crag, lowering o’er his course, 

^ Scorns snllcnly his pride,— 

Time's eldest born ! with naked breast. 

And marble shield, and tliiity crest! 

And thou, vit his eternal feet. 

To make the desert sport. 

Bloom'st all alone, wild woodbine sweet, 
hike modesty at court! 

Here ! and alone 1—sad dotmi, T ween. 

To be of such a realm the queen. 

Far hence thy sister is—the Rose,— 

That virgm-fancied flower;— 

Nor almond here, nor lilac blows. 

To fjrm th' impassion'd bower. 

Nor may thy beauteous languor rest 
Its pale cheek on the Lily's breast. 

Who breathes thy sweets ? Thou bloom'st in vain. 
Where none thy chai'ms may sec ; 

For, save some wretch, 11'.e homeless Cain, 

^ What guest will visit tljpc ? 

No loaf but thine is here to bless » 

How lonely is thy loveliness I * 
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NINA DALGAROOKI. 

" Be wondrous wary of your first comporlmeiits. Get a good uamr, and 
bo vm tender of it afterwards: for Mis like a Venice-Klass, quiekly cvackod, 
never to be mended, thoufrh patched it may be. To this purjiose, take alonj# 
with you this fable:—It haiiponed that Fire, Water, and Fame went to triuel 
tofrelber (as you are fjoinj? now): they consulted that, if ihej lost each mlicr, 
liow they iniybt bo retrieved, and meet a(rain. Fh’C said, ‘ Wherever you 
see smoko, there you shall find me.' TJ ufer said, ‘ \v tiero you see marsh 
and moorish low s^nu^'d. there you shall find me.' B\il Fumfi said, * Take 
heed how you lose me ; for if you do, you will nm a great Imzard ne\er to 
meet mo again: there’s no retrieving of n-y."— IlotcelPs Famihar Lcttcn', 
1G34. 


Tukuk wag not in all St. Petersburg a more admired beauty tlinn the 
young Countess Nina Dalgarooki. Her mother, who had been an 
Italian, luid bequeathed to her tlic dark hair and eyes of ihi- south, t>^ 
which were added her own northern coinjilexion, of the most dazzling 
fairness and hrilliauey. In the gay saloons of her native city, where, 
the ruder as well a,s the sofler sc.\ , 

“ Sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea,” 

her beauty was the theme of every tongne : all agreed that it was as 
faultless as it was rare ; and Nina w’as fur fnun aping tlie^singularity of 
ditVering from so general an o])inion. She had very early io^t licr 
mother; and had therefore been left to the nimdulleraled spoiling of a 
doatiiig father, and alnio.«l ccjually fond brother. At the time this liis- 
•tory commences sh.e had just attained her seventeenth year. Courted, 
Battered, followed, and admired—lior father and hrotlior in high favour 
with the Kniperor—there apjieared nothing w’anting to make her happy; 
but as well miglit we expect silken curtains, soft couches, and eider¬ 
down pillows to ensure jileasant dreams, as to suppose that all “the ap- 
])lianeos and means to hoot ” of ha]i])iiiess can make us so unless ima¬ 
gination lends one of her Claude glasses, and allows us tj view our 
realities through its medium. No matter how liright the true sun may 
be, a winter sky, seen through the mimic glass, is, to the cheated vision, 
“ hriuhtcr, lovelier far.” Nina sincerely loved her father ; and the first 
sorrow in her little life had been the intelligence that, in another month, 
he was to set out to Siberia, on a secret mission. The struggle that 
arose in her mind was, whether she should accompany him, ami 
“ Waste her sweetness on the desert air 

or remain behind, pining for the society of a parent she almost idolized. 
He urged the latter course, as he should he hut three months absent, 
and intended, on his return, taking her to Paris and London; hut still 
the wish to go predominated. 

One evening, when her brother Ladislas had left her, after using 
every ai^nmcnt to induce her to abandon all thoughts of tlie Siberian 
journey, her eyes fell upon •% large mirror. “ Ah!” said she with a 
sigh, as the glass gave hack her most beauteous form, “ if one could but 
take care of one’s beauty as one does one’s jewels and costly robes, only 
w earing it on particular and worthy occasions, then, indeed, I should not 
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mind passing ten years, let alone three months, in Siberia, or any other 
desolate place. Uiit when one recollects the wear and tear of one’s 
good looks,—when one is compelled to wear them every day, especially 
in such a climate as ours,—it is really distressing to take them, even 
for a day, where they cannot he appreciated; or expose them, like the 
consolidated sigh that the Prince in the fairy talc left his mistress, as 
n pledge of his constancy, to an atmosphere that may dissolve them in 
a moment. I wonder,” continued the fair soliloquist, “ whether those 
alchemists lind jicople really do know enough of the secrets of Nature 
to discover those w’ondcrfiil elixirs that they pretend to possess? I’ll 
ask Catherine about that old wizard, or magician, or whatever he is— 
Paul Zunioiski, I think slic calls him.” So saying, she rung for her 
tire-w'oman, with the intention of holding a cabinet council. 

“ Catlierine,” said she, as soon as her summons w'as obeyed, ” you 
arc always telling me such wonderful .stories about that Paul Zamoiski, 
that I feel half-inclined to put his skill to the tc:^ as I have a vague 
dread of this journey to Siberia. I should like (though I am sure I 
should not believe a word of it) to hear what he would say abo.i^ it.” 

“ Oh, Madam!” eagerly replied the delighted ahigail, who, in com¬ 
mon with her whole tribe, dearly loved an a4venturp, especially if it was 
a secret one, “ I am sure he woifld not tell you a single thing but wliat 
was true: for there was a poor girl, Sophia Lindcmloff, who went to 
him to get a charm by which she might know if her lover continued 
constant; and he gave her a rose—a re.d led rose—which he said would 
keep in bloom for ercr mid erer, if her lover should live and love her 
as long as that; but that the moment he was false, the rose should 
w'ither up, and turn into one large, sharp thorn. Well, the rose lasted 
quite fresh and blooming for three whole weeks, including the day she' 
got it, which was the day after her lover went away; and at the end of 
this time poor Sophia looked at her rose one day, and lo! there was 
notliing left but the gicat black, sharp thorn!—Now', Madam, 1 know 
a young man who has a friend, who 1ms a cousin, who lias a sister w’ho 
actually saw all this with her own eyes; and what is more, they have 
all sworn, if they could but c-alch old Zamoiski, they would throw liim 
into the Neva.” 

” I think,” said Nina, smiling, ” that would he a belter fate for the 
false lover than the true prophet. lJut, Catherine, where is this said 
Zamoiski to be met with ? Would he come to one, if one sent for him ?” 

“Come to you. Madam!” almost screamed Catherine; “ no, not if 
the Emperor himself—yes, the Emperor ])crhaps, but certainly nothing 
less, begging your Lailyship’s pardon—could get him out of his den; 
and even to see people in it lie sometimes makes the greatest possible 
favour.” 

“ Well, hut, Catherine, suppose you went to him, and told him that a 
lady--a great lady—(and here the young beauty haughtily put hack her 
beautiful head)—wants to consult him, and would go to him to-morrow 
evening at eight o’clock, he dare not refuse ” 

“ Why, as for that, Madam,” said ^atiierine, sagaciously, “ those 
])eople who have dealings with the old gentleman dare do anything, and 
arc so heathenish, that they have (God forgive them!) no more respect « 
fur nobility than a Polar bear.” 
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“ Well, but Catheriue, you can at least go aqisee, and let me know 
in the morning.’* 

“ To .be sure I can so. Madam: but then be lives in such an out-of- 
the-way place, at the other side of the Neva, and I doubt whether even 
a drosky could get there; fur he is perched up at the top of such a high 
hill, that it is almost as difficult to get to tlie top of it as it would be to 
clamber up the aniticial rock that is under the statue of Peter the Great. 
But I will go directly: all 1 fear is, that you will never be able to get 
to such an outlandish place.’* 

The next morning— 

” When lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake,| 

And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake— 

Catherine drew the curtains of her fair mistress’s bed and announced 
to her the joyous iutelligcuce that that mysterious being, Paul Za- 
moiski, had vouchsafed her an audience at the appointed hour. Xiung 
and soigaie was her toilette that morn tug, as though she determined to 
improve, as much as possible, that beauty in whose behalf she w'as 
about 80 strangely to intercede. I have often remarked that, when one 
is well acquainted with a foreign language, one piques oneself upon 
reading and being able to r^ud works in it, which are far beyond the 
patience, capacity, or comprehension o|, the natives of the country in 
. which they were written. Now as Nina bad, like most of her com¬ 
patriots, a wonderful facility in acquiring languages and was perfectly 
well-versed in English, wc can only suppose some of our Parliamentary 
debates had most unaccountably reached her. And, in order to he 
jtlns Anglois que les Anglois —she had actually read -Mr. Hume’s 
speeches! and from them had formed an idea of establishing a Beauty 
Savings* Bank^ if she could get any magician good-natured enough to 
furnish her with sufficient security; she was quite willing to invest her 
capital in it—which, even the prince of sorcerers himself could not 
refuse to acknowledge, was a very handsome one. 

There is no knowing how much more time the young countess might 
have passed in contemplitting a |>ersdn which nature had left her no 
room to embellish, had site not been iufonnod that Prince Kieseroff was 
in the saloon. Now the Prince de K'l^croff had almost as great a 
remmmee for beauty as herself, and was in fact the Cupidon d^halne 
of the North. He had been amoug the first and most devoted of her 
adorers,—and in her “ heart of hearts ” she loved him well:—but, as 
the Chevalier d?Eon justly observes, “ La coquetterie n’est qu’un talent 
aimable de cacher ou do faire paroitre son amour,—dont la nature a 
douee toutes les femmes; et certes un amant fidelc a un droit legitime h 
tons les talens dc sa mattressc.” So thought Nina too, and therefore 
determined he should serve an apprenticeship to her caprices, before 
she would allow him the enviable privilege of enduring them for life. 
Nor was she much in the wrong;—a woman’s smiles, to be valued by 
the other s.'x (who are all more or less barbarians), should be like the 
days of a Prussian summer—bright, but few. After she thought she had 
kept him waiting a reasonably hnrcasonable time, she at length con¬ 
descended to walk l%nguidly into his presence, wrapping a Czarina Ppm 
tonaise closely about her, and, applying a Jlacon oi boutpiet des soupiti 
d*amour to her nose, instead of answering his inquiries about her 
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health v^hich he made in a voice of the most tender solicitude, she de¬ 
clared that she had not slept the whole night, she was in such ecsta¬ 
sies at the idea of leaving St. Petersburgh. 

**No wonder, when it is for so charming a place as Siberia! ** inter¬ 
rupted the prince ; not a little piqued at the arcUc coldness of her 
manner. 

** And why not ? I am sure there is no one, or thing, suiTiciently 
agrecahic fpr one to refjrct here.’* 

** I am quite of your opinion,” said her lover, (who was now lead¬ 
ing oil the forlorn hope of his own dignity); “ and for that reason I am 
ofi'to Paris in a fortnight. Have you any commands? ” 

Nina, in her turn somewhat foiled by her own weapons, began to 
thaw into downright kindness; which, truth compels us to own, made 
his higiiness so presumptuous that he soon began to encroach upon it 
by expressing a degree of gratitude, which she hastened to assure him 
he had not the least occasimi for ; till again having ventured to issue 
bulletins about his loss of appetite and want of sleep—she looked as pale 
and as anxious, as if the whole College of Physicians had signed them. 
When (oh! the arrogance of those pensioners on a Indy’s pity—a 
humanely-treated lover) he assured her that he had slept the preced¬ 
ing night, and actually had the temerity to quote Voltaire’s lines to the 
Queen of Prussia:— * 

“ Toujours un peu de v^ritf* 

Se mOle au plus grossiere raensonge, 

Cette nuit duns Terreur d'un sunge 

Au rung des rois j etois months 

.ie vous aimuis, Elmire, et j'osai vous le dire; 

Jjes Dieux u mon r'lvcil nc m'ont pas tout 6t#, 

Je n’ai perdu quo mon empire I" 

Once more the storm lowered ripon her brow—her lip curled, and she 
assured the poor prince that, if there w’as one thing in the world that she 
detested more than anotlier, it was French poetry—which, in her opi¬ 
nion, was only fit to be quoted to opcra-dauccrs and French women when 
labouring under their ninety-fifth lovc-afiuir in ilieir forty-fifth year. 
Thus, imitating Hccla—alt<!uate fire and ice—she whiled away the 
morning; till at length the prUice took his unwilling departure—sus¬ 
pended, like Mahomet’s coinn, between the heaven of his hopes and 
the earth of his disappointments. 

Unused to all contradiction, Nina looked twenty times a minute rc- 
proacl^i^lly at the pendvlp, whose slow hands seemed as if they would 
nevef,i?feach the appointed hour that she was to put the skill of Paul 
Zaic^ski to the test. At length it did arrive, and this spoiled child of 
nature, and of fortune, sallied out iu the darkness of the night, to en¬ 
counter such cold and sleet—that, had she met them on any other 
terms than her own pleasure, she certainly would have pronounced 
them to be her death-warrants. When she at length reached the wi¬ 
zard’s wild and almost unapproarhabln habitation, her ceurnge had 
nearly forsaken her; especially when Catherine had expended a quarter 
of an hour in knocking with a stone upon the massive and thickly 
nailed door, without any other sound being returned to her applicatiov 
than the echo of her own blows, and at last, when the heavy portal 
slowly CTeak(^ upon its hinges, it was not opened by hands, but by a 
cord from within^ like that sometimes used in convents. After they had 
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traversed a loiig court they ciame to an ol^i broken arcbviray, at one aide 
of which they were met by aii old woman, whose Gorgon visage waa 
crested by a hi^h black Polish cap, which served as a sort of spire to the 
temple of uglfness beneath. She pointed to a sort of porter’s-lodge, 
into which she pushed Catherine, and then conducting the more than 
ever terrified Nina a few yards farther into another court, she stopped 
at a flight of old broken stone steps,, and bidding Nina wait below, she 
hobbled up them till she came to a low turret-door, whei^ she rang a 
hollow and melancholy sounding bell, winch was for some minutes un¬ 
answered, during which time poor Kina remained shivering below, half- 
dead with cold and terror: at length the hag re-appeared and beckoned 
her to follow. No sooner had they reached the befhre-mentioned door 
than the old Cerberus thrust the young and haughty countess in, as 
unceremoniously as she had done her attendant into the porterVlodge. 
For two or three seconds she found herself in a narrow and totally dark 
passage:—“ Good heavens !’* thought she, “ does tliat old wretch mean 
to bury me alive ?** but ere she had time for any more reflections, a 
door opened at the end of the passage into a long and brilliantly lit 
room, OF rather gallery, with a vaulted ceiling and high painted win¬ 
dows which commenced about six feet from the ground, so that, without 
the assistance of a ladder, it would have been impossible to have seen 
out of them. About the room was a chaos of telescopes, mathematical 
instruments, globes, celestial and terrestrial-here stood what might 
be the empty sarcophagus of a Cmsar, or an Alexander;—while here 
(as the quaint old Sir Tliomas Brown hath it), “ the Egyptian mum¬ 
mies, which Gambyses, or time, had spared—were ready to be con¬ 
verted by Avarice into physic, and Mizraim and Pharaoh awaited their 
turn to be sold as balsams !*’and, in every direction, crucified bats 
and spiritualized scorpions abounded. At the upper end of the room 
was a large arched iron grating, behind which, on a black marble couch, 
reclined a full-length figure of Death —his crown and sceptre made of 
the most costly jewels, which contrasted fearfully with the iron plain¬ 
ness of the rest of the skeleton. Above this grating was a sort of 
verandahed balcony, supported by six red Egyptian marble pillars, the 
capitals of which were shaped like a palm-tree; in this gallery prowled, , 
in separate divisions, a pet-tiger, a lynx, a wolf, and two vultures, * 
which ever and anon uttered most horrible yells. A sort of thick 
vapour pervaded the room, and; out of the cold and frozen air of the 
night, its heated atmosphere was so overpowering that Nina nearly 
fainted. The tenant of this strange apartment now advanced to meet 
her. He was habited in a most orthodox long black gown, but, in other 
respects, was a*very different looking personage from what she bad ex¬ 
pected to see,—bein^ very slight and very tall—his figure having all 
the muscle and elasticity of youth; his face, as far as the features and 
outline went, might have been called handsome, but the stony rigidity, 
paleness,^ and immobility of it, had a Medusa-like effect on the beholder, 
and conveyed the supeniatuf'al and antithetical idea that it was impos¬ 
sible he ever could have beed young^ and equally impossible he ever 
could become old« In short, he looked a sort of human statue that had 
' been chiselled at once- into an uiiprogressive and unagej^v 
Finding that Nina did not, or rather could not address him, he ac¬ 
costed her in a hidlow, but very sweet and lew yeicef^d^urimg upon 
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what ah®, wia^ to consult him ? When His fair visiter began to rally, 
she was determined to eschew all half-measures; therefore, forcing a slight 
latmh, she replied, that having heard -inuch of his skill, a strange 
notion had got into her head—that she shqdd like to discover if there 
vaa any means by which she might economize her Iwadty—only putting 
it on at will; so that for every day she diseased with it in youth, she 
might be able to keep it till the most advanced age, should it please 
her BO to do ?•” 

Zamoiski heard her patiently to the end, and then with an ejaculation 
between a groan and a pshaw, walked to a table aiid b^an turning over 
a huge folio of Kepler's “ Mysteriutn, Cosmographiaim and con¬ 
sumed some minutes in studying its fanciful analogies between the 
orbits of the planets, and the regular ‘solids of geometry. He next in¬ 
quired the day and hour of her birth ; which having ascertained, he drew 
forth some tablets, ujion which he began making sundry calculations. 

** Humph!—^The Sun lies well, being in a sextilc position with Mars, 
and Saturn is Lord of the Seventh House. Sq far . the native is lucky— 
humph!—^but, as Peletarius observes touching the cuttiiig of the 
equator in two, ‘ Who can possibly see a living likeness in a mirror 
which is put out of shape so many ways?* '^This strange fancy leaves 
the zodiac without signs.—* Minimeque convenity zodiaco sues polos 
esse inutUes in eo negotio quod zod^co maxime proprium cst* *’ 

** Lady,” said he, closing the volumes before him, ** in the natural 
course of things your beauty would have lasted well to your fifty-first 
year, which 1 take it is as long as any reasonable woman could or 
should desire. And it scemeth unto me a strange and foolish fancy to 
wish to prolong it beyond !” 

** You do not qnite understand me,** said Nina. ** It is not that I 
wish to continue handsome at so advanced an age, so much as, by 
saving my beauty in Siberia or any other desert, 1 might be able to dis¬ 
play a double portion at Paris, London, or any place where civilized 
human beings congregate, just as persons, by retrenching for a few 
years, are enabled to make a doubly magnificent expenditure at the end 
of them,” 

** 1 fully comprehend your meaning, Lady ; still 1 think it a folly, and 
one that you will repent of.*’ 

** Be it folly or be it not, is it one tht^ou can gratify ?** asked Nina, 
eagerly. ^ 

** I should think so,*’ replied Zamoiski, with a sort of pitying con¬ 
tempt for her sceptical query. 

** Well then, pray use no further delay, as 1 must be at home before 
another hour.’* . . . 

Without further parley tha man of mystery turned to a shelf, and 
taking down a small crucible, threw, into it several powders; he then 
dropped into them different elixirs, which he carefully blent together 
till^.a light-blue flame liegan slowly and flickeringly to issue from the 
crucible, “"I warn you,” said he, ** that it will be rather a painful opera- 
tion-^^r, in.ordev to concentrate your beauty into a sort of essence, or 
rather sether, j^ shallHo obliged to. disembarrass you for a few seconds of 
all your gravi^, for. which reason, befotre yoU fean your head over this 
crucible, I will attach.J^f.plMmmets of lead to your hands and feet. 
Now, bend vapour put of the crucible.” 
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Nina did as he desired; but the more of the v&|>out she inhaled the 
more .her gravity deserted her^ till s^ beeeme'iio buoyant and iiglit that 
even the plummets couH scarcety^keep het on the earth. 

* " Good heavens !” cried she, raising her head out of the crucible for 
a moment, ** if in order to preserve my bdauty I cannot retain my gravity, 
what on earth will become of me when 1 get to Paris and London, 
where I shall meet with so many ridiculous people 
“ Patience !”.said the Necromancer. “ You must ex](iect to feel as 
nothing for a few minutes while I am taking away all your beauty in 
order to concentrate it.** 

** Well, thenj’^'said Nina, ** even by your own showing, beauty is the 
only thing that gives a woman any weight in this naughty .world, and 
yet you tell me that I shall repent my prudence in trying to preserve 
it? 

** I tell you this,** replied Zamoiski, “ and time will convince you of 
it. But silence for a few seconds, and then I will release you!” 

The young Countess did as she was desired, and was not a little 
delight^ when her companion pronounced the Bjicll complete, and that 
she was now at liberty to raise ner head. 

“ Pray,** said she eagerly, let me see how I look?'* 

Zamoiski handed her a small mirror. She uttered a faint shriek when 
she beheld her plain and haggard looking face—her features were precisely 
the same, but the colour, the expression, the^* life of life,** had left them. 
She had the appearance of extreme ilbhealth; and the most imagina¬ 
tive person could not have discovered the slightest vestige of beauty in 
her so lately exquisitely lovely face. 

“ Good heavens !** she exclaimed, how frightful I look ! I do not 
think I shall gain much by my bargain; for before 1 can get accustomed 
to BO hideous a phantom, 1 shall, in self-defence, be compelled to be as 
extravagant as ever, and wear my beauty every day. So pay now have 
the charity to show me how ! am to re-possess myself of it ?** 

Zamoiski then took out of*a drawer a small tuW, and a little golden 
ilacon, in the form of a split eagle. On the head of one eagle was u 
stopper of a little sapphire crown, on that of the other a small diamond 
one; then placing one end of'^the tube in the crucible, he applied the 
other alternately to the aperture in the two eagle’s heads. After doing 
this till the flame in the crucible had totally expired, he turned to Nina, 
and presented to her the little — 

” When you wish to appear as beautiful as you by nature are, you 
have only to take out the sapphire crown on this eagle’s head, &nd by 
smelling once to the flask you will instantly become so. But should 
you wish to be more beautiful than even Nature chose you should, then 
you may smell it twice, and the effect will be produced—and you may 
even increase it to four times when you want to be very snperiativdiy 
lovely. Oil the other' hand, when you wish to put by all your attractions, 
you have only to pursue precisely ithe same course with the diamond- 
crested eagle.** ■' ’ • . 

Nina, with the mirror still in her band, eagwly seized the majpe 
gift, and lost uoHiroe in'provinj^ its effect in restoring her beauty^ wHch 
it instantly did upon a single trial. ‘ ^ 

?*. Oh dear, how delighted I am to see myself aj^nf^maugbingly 
exclaimed; “ and by coiitrast I Veblly do look'excet^nl^y'well; but I 
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dibuld lilteVi see if 1 cannot look still better?** eayinj^ she liubiBi- 
tientljr (^plied the sapphire-crested biid three Suceeftstte timen to her 
nose—ana then quite forgetting the presence (tf the trorker of all these 
wbnddrS'^he launched out into ecstasies at 'het'cfwn stipa-huriiait 
beatit^; ' At len^h a trial of the dianumd crest reduced h^ to raiSiOni 
and turning to the Still marble-looking fignre before her— 

** A thousand, thousand thanks!** 

Zamoiski idterrupted her by coldly saying— 

There is no need of half that number, Lady; and I foresee^ though 
you cannot, that the time will come when you will have lost all your 
gratitude, nay, and even wish me ^to take back nfy rift, I will bestow 
another upon you—take this ring!’* he continued, placing oh her 
finger one in the form of a mermaid, with Smerald hair, diamond eyCSj 
and an opal studded tail; and wl^ever you grow tired with the strange 
boon you have aSked, you have only to bang thir ring over the neck of 
the diamond-crested eagle, and I will come to you ftom the farthest 
parts of the earth and dissolve the spell !’* 

Nina departed all gratitude, assuring him that “ she waS convinced 
she should never give him such unwarrantab^ trouble as to c<»ne so for 
on her accountand then putting on just as much beauty (and no 
more) than she had entered Zamoi8ki*s mysterious abode witn. She ran 
nimbly down the steep old-broken turret steps that she had so faltenngly 
ascended some two hours before. 

Poor Catherine was half-dead with cold, fear, and curiesity, which 
latter her fair mistress had not the slightest idea of satisfying by any 
true statement of what had taken place between her and the renowned 
Zamoiski; she thereiibie confined her communicatiohs to telling her that 
he had assured her the journey to Siberia upon the whole would turn out 
very prosperously, but that her health would suffer much in the onset. 

** Bless me, Madam,** said the incredulous Catherine, as pettishly as 
she dared, ** is that all? Why he kept you such a time that I thought 
he bad undertaken to escort you to Sibena himself!’* 

The month soon rolled away that preceded Count Dalgainoki’s 
journey to Siberia. The day before their departure Nina determined to 
try the effect of a little ugliness upon hUr lover; forj as she most justly 
argued, hitherto he had had uo mbrit in loving one So beautiful, and 
above all so admifed. Accordingly, the morning they were to set 
out, he came at an early hour to wish her good-bye; and put her 
into her carriage. She was sitting alone on the sofa when he entered, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes—for her courage began to fail her 
at the idea of putting his love to such a test—he advanced, took her 
handy that hung listlessly by her side, and covered it with kisses, with¬ 
out htt making the slightest attempt to withdraw it. 

“ Nina!—dear, dearest Nina! will you not give me one look ? When 
in another hour you will be tom from me for so l^g, so interminable 
a time as three' miserable—^miserable months !*’ . 

Slowly Nina turned towards him—and gtill more slowly she withdrew 
her handkerchief from before her eyes. 

** Good (Jod 1** exehtimed the Prince# throwing himself at her feet, 
and clasping her knees; “ how ill!—*how altered you look!. You are 
not fit to j;aKe this dniaafttl jodTftey {-^Dearest, dearest Nina I you must 
not think of it, unless ytfii want td’ k&l me on the spot !** 
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** And^ you loaUy lovtii me enouglii’* aiked Nina, with a &int smile,. 
“ to be so very miserable e{ the idea of my being ill 
** Do I love .you enough ? Oh!, Nina, do you.doubt it ?** 

The little coq^uette was so moved at the reality of ibis.devotion, and at 
this paroof that it was hers^-'^aud not her beauty that he loved—that 
she was on the ^iut of betraying to him her secret in order to remove 
all hia fears for her health; but prudence whispered bet that he had not 
been sufficiently tormented, as tor a celebrated beauty to* look ill once 
was no great trial to a lover's constancjy she therefore contented her¬ 
self with asstgmg him that she was by no means ill, and only felt a little 
exhausted from want of sleep. Then, in order to set his heart at rest, 
she applied once to the 'Sapphire-crested eagle of the little flacont and 
said— 

You see I am better already} such a skilful physician is kindness !** 
“ Your colour baa certainly returned, and you look like yourself again; 
but still, dearest, I cannot l^r the thought of this horrid journey,— 
though Ladislas has promised to write me constant accounts of you till 
we meet in Paris!’’ 

As all loveffi*’partings and meetings are exactly the same, and are 
proverbially stupid—save % the parties concerned—the reader may be 
spared the rest of the sighs, tears, vows and protestations, that took place 
on this occasion. Nor indeed would the above short sample have been 
intruded on him but for Rochefoucauld’s assertion—“ Qn’il y a toujours 
quelquechose dans les malheurs des autres qui ne nous ddplaisepas.” 

The day after the Dalgarookis left St. Petersburgh, Prince Kieseroff 
quitted it for Paris. Frequent were the letters he got from Count 
Ladislas, but they leontained such dreadful accounts of his sister’s ill 
looks and altered appearance, that while the Prince’s vanity was flattered 
at thinking he was the cause of them, his affection was wounded, and 
himself made uneasy and wretched j but three months even for a lover 
do not last for ever—at lengtlr they expired! and in two months more 
he would see his adored—b^s beautiful Nina at Paris! 

At length the happy morning arrived, when his valet awoke him at a 
most unusually early hour (tor even lovers, the most devoted, must sleep 
sometimes) to put into his hands a billet from Ladislas Dalgarooki, 
dated “ Hotel de Bristol Place, Venddme !** and telling him they had 
all arrived late the night before. Early as the Prince presented himself 
at tltc Place.Venddme, still earlier had Herhault and Madame Miuette 
been with Nina; and, independent of her lover, she could not pay the 
cap of the former, or the peignoir of the latter, so bad a compliment 
as to wear her Sil^ian face with them; so that the enamoured Prince 
had the delight and triumph of finding her more Ijcantiful than ever. 
That day th^ were all to dine en peiitp comititf at the Princess do 
B —-'s. Nina had no idea of wasting her beauty oja Blues and Bores, 
and, therefore, only put on half her natural attractions. Silly ^1, she 
was wrong; for, though dull in themselves, the salooos of the Princess 
were the dark mint that gave the stamp of currency to all the beauty 
and talent of Paris; conseqiiently,. one iVoneur pronounced himself 
greatly disappoitrted with the new Russian beauty, while another boldly 
averr^ that he bad had letters that had told hUn s^e vras ^atly 
changed within tlie last few months. All .riiis was WQj^Wddd to Prince 
Kieseroff, who iiidiguantly replied, that sedag long 
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and fatigniag journey* vas not a fair way to &dgo fsi tbeir a|l^|)earance« 

That day week there a aa to be a great ball at the. . — Embaasy. 

Madame t • ** had not been idle in boeatina of Nina’s wonderful 
beauty i but in the meanahile a strong party of Pariskii disaffecteds 

bad anaen» from the fiats of the oraalea of tm Hotel de B- -” * .. haying 

gone frrrth to depreciate this Pothschild of lofveliiiesa. When the night 
of nights arrivedi Nina did not fail to make four applications to the 
aappnirecreBted eagle; and whatever m%ht have been the capectatioiia 
of her lover, hersd^ and Manama H’A **• *, they were, more than 
realized. Never, never, in the annals of dkbuU was suq}^ a sensation 

{ iroduced! The Dukes D*0—— and R-became precipitotely in 

ove with her, and were above the m^nness of dmcealment; so from 
being the greatest possible friends they became the greatest possible 
enemies. Nina did not encourage, but was equally iar from discourng* 
iug either of them. But things had not come to a crisis—till one night 

at a court mob, the Due de B-with whom she had danced two 

quadrilles, asked her to dance a mazuriut. She declined, sayi^'g she 
was engaged. 

“ A qui?” inquired the Due. ^ 

“ A un Russe,” answered Nina, hesitatingly* 

The mazurka began, and the Due D’O—~^came to claim his partner. 
No sooner was it over than the rivalled Rr*-— accosted her with a 
quivering lip, and eye of fire, saying— * 

Je croyois que c'dtait avec un Russe que Madame La Gomtesse de- 
voit danser ?** 

*' Eh bien oui,” replied Nina, laughing. “ G’dtoit une Ruse de guerre.” 
" Madame est tmp fiatteuse,” said the Due, bowihg profoundly, and 
immediately after he strode haughtily away. 

The next morning the news arrived from the Bois de Boulogne that 
the Due de R-~-— had been mortally wounded in a duel by the Due 
D’O—. Added to the reproaches of her own conscience, Nina had to 
endure those of her justly irritated lover, and on many accounts Paris 
was becoming disagreeable to her; for instead of the unbounded adini< 
ration of her beauty which she had expected, she found it was under¬ 
valued from being pronounced so yottmo/tere, while her wit, which 
she had never pretended to, was extolled to the skies! Ibe men called 
her a hearties coquette—the women declared they could not discover 
that exceeding beauty in her—for tliey had often met her at the Soirees 
of some of the dowafrers in the Faubourg St. Germain, and she had 
looked downright ujpy (these weie no doubt on the evenings when she 
was Humc^ing her good looks). Still she iv'as much talked of, and who 
is there can be so, without being much abused? 

Poor Nina! soon found out that mediocrity is the grand secret of 
the world’s toleration—nny, more, of its applause; especially in a 
woman it is the title of thf Ephesian Diana, claiming the worship of 
all men—it is the Aevhog op the <dd Greek rains, ensuring its possessor 
against the nttackii of the two otheraise bdllgerent powers—Envy and 
Content; only be guded with jt, apd one foay exclaim, with the %Bue 
King^ybrnes, in his heayy armour, ** Mno, nobody can Wt me, and 1 
can hurt nobody I” . 

Her father^ who in his Hfo had never said *♦ No” to a request of hers, 
yielded vtithout delay to her FiopMal of leaving Baris for Loudon. 
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PriBC6 Kie8ero6P liked the English^ end therefore Nina felt predisposed 
to do the same; basides, Ijondoniras a truly enlightened place, as there 
u’cre joumalB which were exclusively devoted to recelrding the goings and 
coming, and the sayings and doings, great people, and which seemed 
to ^ instituted for the express purpose of praising the beauty of some 
ladies, and saying nothing^ about that of others ; betides, there was a 
generosity and a gratitude about the English that no oth^ nation eould 
lay claim to^ for, if a woman were a beauty at fifteen, she wSs sure, in 
grateful remembrance of the past, to be still Called the beautiful Mrs. 
tliis^ or the beautiful Lady that, at fifty. The first night Nina appeared 
at Almack’s she was arrayed in all the quadrupled lOveihiesB of the 
sapphire crest; still,* no reputation for beauty having gone before her, 
she was scarcely noticed, for the English, in a balLroom, vastly resemble 
themselves in the Vatican, never being able to discover beauties till they 
are pointed out to them, by some One whose word is law in *Buch mat> 
tcrs. So Nina, to her great surprise, heard much of the lovely Lady 

Emily-, and the beautiful Miss B- »‘ ""-"- s, and half a score more; 

but nought heard she of herself ; the sort of reputation that had gone 
before her was of a nature g) do her anything but good in English so¬ 
ciety—it was a renommie for great cleverness and wit. Now, what Eng¬ 
lishman is there uho does not shuddmr at every clever word that issues 
fi om a in omai^’s mouth, however ruby her lips, however pearly her teeth ? 
Still would he fancy them like the dragon’s teeth, about to turn into 
armed men and destroy him, should she be guilty of blotting with one 
uurd of sense the chartered iblly of her sex. 

Long and wearisome was thie time Nina passed in London without 
even bearing she was thought pretty; and bad it not been for the invo¬ 
luntary admiration she excited as she drove along the streets, she might 
have fancied she had made a mistake, and applied to the diamond- 
crestffd eagle instead of the sapphiie one; and she was almost begin¬ 
ning to wish herself back in Siberia, when oite night she uent to a f6te, 

at-House, armed cop-d-jwe with all her beauty. The host, who at 

her de^utin London had been out of town, now for the first time beheld 
what he conceived to be (and what really was) the most beautiful person 
that could be imagined. He communicated his opiniim to his guests, 
and she had not b^n an hour in the^oom before sne perceived persons 
actually getting upon chairs and benches to see her; and the Words 
“ Lovely!” " Angciic!” " Divine!” Perfect!” met her ear on all sides, 
and people who had seen her a hundred times before looking qiiite ta 
well, seemed now for the first time to have found their eyes to see her 
beauty, and their tongues to proclaim it. 

The next day every paper and party rang with the praises of the 
beautiful, the graceful, the charming, the amiable, the fascinating young 
Countess Nina Dalgarooki! Artists begged hard for pictures and busts 
—musicians, that might be allowed to dedicate songs and qoadrillea 

to her—poets wrote sonnets to her end upon her-^and Lend Johns and 
Lord Harrys requested that mig^t only be permitted to hope! 
—and, oh! climax of English iWwn, the winder m the St. Leger was 
lictually rechristensd after her! lUdy made tableaux for her, 
and old Lady C— gained a whole season’a reprieve fhnn deeertiktt; 
and the D—1 by getting het to one of her Mim and atfolBn parties^ 
As for Prince Kiesoroff, he was in the' seventh heaVenr^ Nina, his" 
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dear, h» beautiful Nina, “ the admired of all adtmrers,” had promised 
to marry him at the end of the season. 

One day, after a very late ball, Nina, who had made a Park engage¬ 
ment with Lady- 1 was so overcome with fatigue that she fell asleep 

on the sofa; at the end of two hours the groom of the chambers 
awoke her, by announcing that Lady had called for her. She 
started up, and rang for her bonnet. While she was waiting for in, she 
recollected^ that she had had no beauty on when she went to sleep, and 
put her hand into her bosom to search for her flacoHt but, lo! it was 
gone; the little Venetian chain to which it was always attached was 
not to be found cither. She looked everywhere—searched the sofa, the 
cushions, everything—but in vain ! She was in despair, and sent down 
word she was too unwell to go out that morning; but her friend was 
not so easily put off, and, coming up, insisted that the air was the thing 
of all others that would do her good. Poor Nina, persuaded mucli 
against her will, at length accompanied her. To her gi'eat astonishment 
she had just as great a bevy of prancing steeds round the ca’Hage as 
usual, and quite as many, if not more, compliments on her beauty than 
ever; the next day, too, the “ Morning i? 08 t ” announced that the 
young Countess Dalgarooki had graced fhe Park yesterday, looking 
more lovely than ever, and was as usual the cynosure of wondering 
eyes.” “ Why the people must be mad, or blind,” sai(^ Nina, as she 
impatiently pushed the paper from her. • 

Week after week passed away without the fiacan being found; ball 
succeeded ball; Nina begged hard to stay away from them, hut her 
father insisted that every one had been so civil, she absolutely must go. 
At length, on the plea of ill-health (which her looks too well confirraed) 
she got a reprieve j still, nothing was talked of but her great, her ex¬ 
ceeding beauty j and the papers, while they deplored her had health, 
expressed endless wonder that it had not in the least impaired Ik* ex¬ 
treme loveliness !—while every really beautiful and blooming giil that 
came out was reprobated for their presumption, if they dared but in the 
slightest degree to dress their hair like the beautiful Russian. 

Meanwhile, Nina herself became seriously unhappy. “ Poor dear, 
dear Kieseroff,” said she, ** what a reward for all his devotion and gene¬ 
rosity, to marry such a fright—and all through my own foolish vanity, 
too! How he would despise me if he knew it!—^but he shall know it 
for I will not add deceit to my other faults, especially towanls him. 
Zamoiski was right, I do indeed repent my foolish compact; and, 
alas I by losing thereon it is not in my power to avail mvself of his 
promise to take back his gift.” 

In the midst of this reverie, Prince Kieseroff was announced. Nina, 
who had been crying, did not wish to add to the distress her haggard 
looka always occasioned him, by letting him see any traces of grief, with¬ 
drew into the adjoining room. A book of hers lay open upon the tabic. 
Seeing some verses in her hand-writing, he read the following lines 

Ones a bloom was on the hours, 

. And ipy spirit^ like a bee, 

i Flesr through simshibe to the floweil 

That y'ouug hope raised up for me: 

And street thougttts memory hived 
l>eep withUk % honeyed atote-^ 
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So the sout of spring snrvifedf 
After spring's sweet life was o'er f 
Now the foam is op ^e wavOft 
And the sear, is on the leaf i 
And ft^dajr but digs the grave . 

Hiat ehtbmtis t6<rhofrow*s grief: 

Whib thh l^en Sands that roll 
Through timers dim and rayless glassi 
Cast a shadow o’er the soul, 

Leave a furrow as i^ey pass! 

And the disenchanted world . 

Seems like an eastern tomb. 

Where death's banner is unfurled 
'Mid dull pbnip, and pride, and gloom. 

And love! the Syhflrite feels 
How his crumpled rose-leaf galls. 

When fear's canker tlvotigh it steals, 

And griefs daw too quimdy falls. 

But if warring fate can show 
All the nothingness of iife, 

’Tis no vain and fruitless woe 
That springs up flom out this strife; 

* But a'boon most pure and bright, 

As when storms have swept Ordund, 

In the chaos, of the night, 

Costly gems at morn are found *. 

So what matter how this clay. 

With its sorrow and its sin. 

Falls in ruins fast away, 

If hut heaven’s light breaks iti 
Upon the sad and darkened soul. 

And ^wift wings it like a dove 
Fbr its for, eternal goal 
Of pure joyous life and love! 

“ Dear Nina,” said he, when he hkd finished thetti, “ she is evidently 
unhappy, and yet will not confide in me, or shorten the time which 
would give me a right to know and to share her every sorrow.” 

When Nina returned, the Prince hdd not long to plead to he niade 
acquainted with her source of disquietude. 

“ Ah! KieserofF, I have long wished—intended—but long 
dreaded to tell you all; but the fear that you would despise me, and the 
conviction that 1 could not marry you has prevented me.” 

“ Good heavens, Nina! what do you, what can you mean? Pdr 
God’s sake explain yourself i” exclaimed her agitated lover, who now 
looked as death-like as herself. 

As soon as she was sufficienfljr recUvered Irom the panic his inapner 
infected her with, in a trembling voice and with downcast eyes, she ac¬ 
quainted him with the whole transaction between her and Zamoiski. 

“ Is that all!” cried die Prinee, efcstatically; “ I bree^fie again; it 
was indeed •fooli8h‘~nay worse, ihlide pWii love, it was avariemus and 
covetous in the extreme of^ you <wboF' possessed such matchless beauty 
to want more; and 1 have a great-iniQd^ in birdbr to pudish you, toleave 
yeu just as you are :%ut is that would he ptmishiiig myself too, 1 w0l 
even be generous, and'give ylop your 'which ( found one day 

.« The opal is said tOhs prodocetl by aid found aft# a thtmdstHltDnii. 
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•iUr yott had gone out, on the door, by this my ao6i, and have kept it 
* ever aince.'* 

Nina joyfully seized it, and instantly placed the mermaid ring round 
the diamond-erested eagle’a neck. She had no sooner done ao than a 
, aemnt entered, and presenting her with a card, amd— 

** The person who gave me this would a^k With your ladyehip.** 
'Nina looked at the name on the card, wnich waa no other than Pavl 
Z<meiik\, 

k “ Show him in instantly,*’ said the young Countess. 

On entering, he bowed slightly to the Prince, and then turning to 
Nina, said— 

** Lady, I am come to take back the gift that I foresaw you would so 
soon be weary of, and I hope it has at least had the good effect of con^ 
vincing you that * Whatever is is best ;* and that there is one thing 
which gives a woman a greater weight in the world than even beauty— 
regulation !** \ 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT DRIBBLE HALL. 

* 

1 slvall expect you to remkin from the 24th (arriving at or before 4, 
as I dine at that hour precisely^ liking a long evening in the country) 
’till the morning of the 26th.” I quote from the chandler-like letter 
of invitation which I received from Ephraim Dribble, Esquire, to pass 
the Christmas with him at Dribble-Hall. For the ’Squire’s Elegant 
Epistle ai lengthf such readers as would refresh their memory by a 
repemsal of it are referred—to adopt the ’Squire’s own phraseology— 
to my last, dated 1st u/f. 

Punctuality at a start on a journey is all but an impossibility. In 
hazarding this assertion 1 do not intend to cast the slightest reproach 
either on his Majesty’s mails, or the “ Wonders,” ” Darts,’* “Arrows,” 
“ Swallows,” and “ Eagles,” which are continually shooting and dying 
to all parts of the kingdom,—or on the respective drivers thereof: they 
are always awfully exact to their time: the assertion applies only to the 
traveller. Do you doubt it ? Take your stand at the White-IIorse- 
Cellar in Piccadilly. The clock strikes four. Simultaneously with the 
last beat of the hour, the Bath “ Regulator,” for instance— (and this 
one instance will serve as well as the hundred which are olfdaily occur¬ 
rence)—the Bath ” Regulator,” which has waited there Us appointed 
time, dashes off. Within the next minute, a hackney-coach drives 
.fririously up at the rate of three miles an hour, the horses puffing, 
blowing, stumbling and steaming, and the coachinan, poor fellow! nearly 
exhaust^ by the labour of Begging them. Out steps a stoutish gentle¬ 
man buttoned up in a great coat, with a scarlet worsted netting tied 

E d his neck, and a cloak banging across his arm—for though the 
th be July, and the weather 6ne, a prudent English traveller will, 
rtheless be on the look out for squalls. Not finding the coach there, 
as be had expected to do, he congratulates himrelf on lus having arrived 
in excellent time.. 4n reply to.hia inquiry how kmg it will bebefqre 
the Bath “ Regulator ” cqmea up, be is told that it has been gone 
nearly a minute; but tbatjf.be Vdl rim as &it as he can, and the coach 
should encounter any act^eoatoi stoppages m its way, there is some 
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chance of his overtaking it at Kensington. As there is no time to he 
losti the hack is, of course, out the question; so off he runs. But 
(you will-say) there were three other passengers in the coach when it 
arrived at Piccadilly, and thence iut€e^^ that they had been ^nctual. No; 
they had not; One had bo(^ed his place at ^e Saracen’s Hi^ad, Aldgatef 
and would have lost it altogether if (thanks to the stoppages which some¬ 
times occur even in the'city) he had not been enabled to come.up with 
it on Ludgate-HKU, Whilst thebther two, whose appointed startin^place 
was the Holt-in-Tun in Fleet-street, had been in the desperate pr^ica- 
ment of being nearly five minutes behind time, and were only saved hy 
the providential event of the Bath Regulator ” being hemmed in by 
two coal-waggons, the Fulham errand-cart, the Lord Mayor’s coach and 
a brewer’s dray, just under Temple-bar, where they found it. 

If, at a start on a journey to ^ made in a public conveyance, which, 
we arc aware, possesses, in common with time and tide, the accommo¬ 
dating attribute of waiting for no one, punctuality be all but impossible; 
its approximation to an impossibility is certainly not diminished when 
the journey is to be performed in a private carriage, with post-horses at 
one’s own command. As, under the most favourable conditions of the 
weather and the roads, it is, ^ four-hours* drive to Dribble-Hall, Wor¬ 
thington (who had volunteered the use of his commodious travelling- 
chariot for the excursion) requested that, on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth, I would be in'-readiness at ten o’clock precisely; at which hour, 
he, accompanied by Heartall, would call for me. “^Thus,” said Wor¬ 
thington, " we may do the thing easily, and have a spare hour, or so, to 
rest and dress when we arrive at the Hall.” “ Now remember,” (and 
tliis he uttered with all the earnestness of a Belvidcra,) ” remember ten ! 
The ’Squire will want his dinner at four; and he will be sadly put ont 
of the way if we should keep him waiting for it.” 

Tlie morning of the twenty-fourth of December was what, in London, 
is culled a rather hne-ish December morning, for there was neither hail, 
rain, sleet nor snow: there was merely a slight fog, scarcely more than 
Builicient to prevent one’s seeing across from one side of the street to 
the other. Worthington, being one of the most punctual of men, was 
no more than twenty minutes behind the time which he himself had 
appointed to call for Heartall: the fortunate consequence Of this delay 
was, that he found Heartall so nearly ready to accompany him, that he 
was kept shivering in his carriage at Heartall’s door for hardly more 
than a quarter of an hour. As fur myself, by the tunc they were witii 
me I had just finished my breakfast and the reading of my newspaper 
(by lamp-light), so that I had nothing in the world to do but dress; aud 
this ceremony 1 accomplished with so much expedition that as the clock 
struck eleven, which, after all, was only sixty minutes past ten (the 
^ hour appointed) we were fairly on our journey. 

wish,” exclaimed Worthington, ** we had not lost this hour! We 
shall not get down to the Hall much before four: However, we will 
tip the post-boys well, and endeavour to make up for lost time.” 

Our road lay eastward; ** 0 for a curse to kill! ” ekclatms. i^e 
mereiless. trag^y^hero. Were there a curse of power to. shatter into 
fragments and disperte^ vRlanous compound of britd^s and mortar, 
there were not at this moment exisUng an atom of that vile, wortldeii, 
wicked and most unwavrantableWjtoh-stFeet. You 4rriye tia 
just too late for thetuitW': you hadencoauteFeda stoppagsia Wych^^t. 
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—•Haw was it, -when you intended to set off by^tlie RotterdaiA steamer 
the other day, you did not reach the Tower-wharf till twenty minutes 
after its departure ?—^Your coach had been blocked up in Wych-street. 
^Hearing reports unfavourable to your banker^s smidity, you jump 
Into your cab and drive down to Lombatd-street for the purpose of 
drawing out your balance. On your arrival, you are told that these 
worthy people had stopped payment aboi^ half a^hpur before! Your 
eurses are showered upon 'i^ch-street, wherein you hdd been iamraed 
for nearly twice as long. Every hour in the day it is the object of 
the heart-bom execrations of the numberless unfortunates who are 
caught in it. But, alas! it is proof against every mode and form of 
anathema. Yet, owing to some strange infatuation, coachmen (public 
and private), cabmen, post-boys, drivers of all denominations, every 
mother’s son of them will lend you into that abominable and fatal 
ravine. So did it chance with us. We had proceeded half-way down 
it when we were met by a moving mountain in the shape of a brpad- 
whecled waggon drawn by eight horses. To pass each other was impos¬ 
sible ; so nothing remained but for one of us to back out of the street. 
The waggon could not, so we must. But, for a long time, neither could 
we. Behind us was a cart laden with irota bars, behind that were three 
hackney-coaches, end behind those, carts, cabs, and hand-tnicks, all 
jumbled together in inextricable confusion. In what manner we es¬ 
caped from it I know not; hut, in order to avoid a recurrence of the 
calamity, we ordered the }) 08 t-boy to turn off into Holborn. “ What we 
lose in distance we shall save in time,” said Heartnll.—“ It will he full 
four when we get down to the Hall,” sighed Worthington. 

As we advanced into the city the fog became more and more dense; 
so, notwithstanding that all the shops were brilliantly illuminated, our 
progress was not rapid. It was somewhat retarded also by another cir¬ 
cumstance. It happened to be cattle-day—so called as being one of 
those agreeable days on which thousands of sheep and bullocks arc 
driven ftom Smith field along the nfdst crowded streets of the metropolis. 
London is the only city in Europe which can show so pretty a sight. 
Elsewhere, the animals suffer then melancholy doom in the suburbs, or 
at a distance from the tcflrn; and their remains arc afterwards brought 
into it in carts, nr teucks, or on men’s shoulders, or by some other such 
clumsy contrivance : hut in London they are made to carry their own 
briskets, ribs, rounds, and steaks, their necks, shoulders, legs, saddles, 
and haunches, directly to that part of the capital where it is intended 
they should Iw eonsumeiL Now it is clear tnat by such means much 
human labour, as well as considerable expenditure for artlBcial carriage— 
in contradistinction to the natural mode of self-carriage here adopted— 
isspatnd: and * these" inestimable advantages are gained at no greater 
cost t^n that of spreading confusion arid dismay over half the town; ^ 
of an old woman cxrtwo frightened into fits; a few useless children 
smashed; and occasionally a man gored and tossed by an over-driven 
csc^this Ifu^, however, tending greatly n the amusement df the spec¬ 
ial^. “ • 

.4 Coupled, with Ihe state of (he atmosphere, this being, m t have said, 

^ cattle^ay^ our progress Was but . slow. Scariely were we clear of one 
drove of bullocks When we found durSelves in the midst of anodicr. 
Then, jthe howling and buritiiig of dogs, the yells and scouts of the 
drovers, the roaring of the catde, and their pre% inno^nt gariibpls! 
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frislcingf and leaping about us, and occasionally thrusting their horns in 
at the carriage-windowsxrfgr as a precautionary measure (though one 
not tending to our personal comfort) ^e.lmd.been obliged to put down 
the glasses inord^ to save tl^em from destruction. Woll ; at twelve 
o’clock we reached the Royal Exchange, at which time (according to the 
arrangements made by Worthington) we ought to have been fourteen 
miles farther on our road. This extorted another s^ from Worthing¬ 
ton. **Ah! our getting down to the Hall by 'fr>ur o^cldck is almost 
hopeless,** exclaimed he. , 

As we cleared the city the fog gradually dispersed, and soon the sun 
shone out brilliantly. We now dashed on at a rapid rate'—changed 
horses—on again—till, at al)out three o'clock, we arrived at Quig’s 
Corner, the last stage on the road to Dribble Hall. But we had still 
fourteen miles to travel, the last five of which, besides, were along a 
narrow lane, not macadamixed. However, by dint of bribing and dog¬ 
ging, we might hope to be at our journey’s end not very much behind 
the appointed time. Worthington’s benevolent countenance brightened 
at the prospect ” For,” said he, “ I don’t like to put any one 6nt of 
his way, least of all the ’Squire; for it is a thing he can’t bear, poor 
fellow ! ” As we had not taken any refreshment since breakfast, we 
regaled ourselves, whilst the horses were putting-to, with some satisfac¬ 
tory, but clumsy-looking sandwiches, and a glass of excellent home¬ 
brewed ale. And, then, forward again. 

The post-boy, to do him justice, seemed resolved to earn his promised 
reward of an additional half-crown, honestly; for though the road was 
not of the best, he carried us over the first nine miles in fifty-five mi¬ 
nutes. It^was four o’clock as we turned into the narrow lane leading to 
the Hall, between which and ourselves lay, what the post-boy denounced 
as five bitter bad miles.” It was dark, too, and rather foggy, and the 
cold was intense. By this last circumstance, however, we were not 
much affected, the carriage being close and comfortable, and wc well 
wrapped up in our cloaks. 

“ Worthington,” said I, (recollecting the ’Squire’s I dine at that 
hour 'precisely**') I fear we shall make your friend wait little for 
his dinner to-day.” 

“ Wait! ” exclaimed Worthington. He sighed, but made no fiirtl^r 
reply. 

We had proceeded slowly and with some difficulty along the first mile 
of the lane, when the fog, which had been gradually increasing, enve¬ 
loped us like fifty thousand Witney blankets. Suddenly the carriage 
made a dead halt. Worthington, in his eagerness to learn cause of 
it, in letting down one of the front glasses shivered it to pi^es. The 
post-boy announced to us the pleasing fact that it was impossible tor him 
to proceed a step farther, for that he could not see his horses* ean. 
What was to be done ? Having contemplated merely a daylight jouAiey 
the carriage-lamps bad not been .prepared. 

“Then arewc to pass our Christmas-eve in tihis pleasant placef** 
inquired Heartali. **I don’t s^ how we are to get out of it, Sir,** 
replied the post-boy. “ i can't go on, and it's too narrow to turn handily, 
tor there's a ditch lix feet deep which ought to be somewhere about 
here, though I can't say, to a nicety, wlfeto.” ■ , ■ 

This reply rendere4 KeartaU's qirestion less exUravsgant thi^ irhad 
at first ap^ieared. X .v , • - 
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“ TMi thcsye is nothing for, us to. do,” toid ** but wait ^pat;«ntly for 
a faw jninqtes: in tl?at time the ciear'away.” 

.. t‘WKal,,Siir!” exclaimed the, postdioy; “.tAz* fog cWar’iliiWj^y!. Lord 
b]^ you, Sir,.th«fre’a no chance of . ,^a|j I know this fog of oldwhen 
.hi, e^es on .in the sly, sneakini;:, slo'^ be haa done this .after- 

itooo, he doesn’t clear away again iia atiharry.”' . . 

^ . ;** Then seripushf,” said Worthington, “ what w to be dpne ? ” 

. Why, Sir, if wp.conld get a light, we nhffhf cpntsjve to.-rrr” 

He was* interrupted by a ” Halloo, thereT^* which'catne jtruggllng 
through the dense fog with .a moist kind of wiind. 

Heartall, who will son^times perpetrate a pun under the.most unto¬ 
ward circumstances, joyfully exclaimed, ” I have sonie trust in that hail 
for helping us through this fog.” 

The sound proceeded from an inyisible ?<)ttage which happened tq be 
within ten feet of ,us. We replied to thjs salutation, and made'known 
our unfortunatfi condition. Presently a lantern was seen at the carpage 
door, and behind the lantern was the hazy, ill-defined, phantasniagonc 
figure of a man. We told him whither we were going, and offered him 
a good reward for his guidance. This he peremptorily refused, as, his 
wife being very ill, not aii tke money in ’Squire Dribble’s pocket (he 
said) should induce him to leave,his home!' As to the lantern, that was 
heartily at our service. We gave him a crown for the loan of it; and 
parted, mutually satisfied with the bargain—we, in our helpless con¬ 
dition, thinking that we had by much the best of it. 

But here a new difficulty arose. The post-boy declared that the light 
would be of no maimer of use to him unless it were carried at his horses’ 
heads. We desired him to dismount, lead his horses, and carry it. This, 
he said, was impossible: for that his saddle-horse, owing to some infir¬ 
mity of mind or temper, would either. kick or rear, or stand still, or 
back—in short, that he would do anything but advance unless he felt 
his rider on bis back. 

” Pleasant, again! ” said Heartall. ** Then, do you mean that one 
of us must get out and carry it ? 

” If you please. Gentlemen,” v^s. the consoling reply. 

Here occurred a pause. No one seeijned inclined to volunteer for the 
service. Worthington, indeed, havipg but lately recovered from a pevere 
attack of gout, and being by many years the senior of the party, could 
pot fairly be expected to undertake it; so that the performance of the 
agreeable duty lay between Heartall and me. 

. ** Ahem!—I think,” said Heartall, ** that after being cooped up for so 
,inanyhou|| in a close carriage, tliere is nothing more delightful than 
getting ouFpnd stretching one’s, legs.” 

- ** 1 think so too,” replied I: yet neither of us manifested the slightest 
. ioetfiaation to put pur (pinion to a practical teat. 

. you and I tak^ it by tiums?” (»ritinued Heartall. 

“ ^pose -we do,*V said I“ and suppose, m^mover, you take the first 
■■Wriiy” ;.■> . 

•' vPtesTtelt burst into .a good-bUTUqured^ U^gh, which pould ho more be 
. .misuaderatood thfpi ri^iated... 3o, on j^'lritter. (iold night in Dec^ber, 
in adenae .tog, i a^^coiPpelfed. tq'.qu 1 t 7 the carriage and (lantern ii^ 
hand) pipk rny way^^ta hdat,| might, along.a bqtbatpiiB ;cart-road only 
ankle d^ep in mudrrqxcepfi^ti’bfti.it happtaned to be knei-deep.^ As I 
put forth no jne^aiqna, to be .^|id^,d .ft Dander^ ii Franklin, or a 
Denham, on occaaiona like thia, t wiu cdhfeaa that .1 vraa by no means 
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Borry ‘when, after I had acted the pleasant part of guide for nearly an 
hour, the light in the lantern was suddenly extinguished, and 1 was en¬ 
abled to resume my scat in the carriage. Yet even this was not the 
extreme of comfort; for. in consequence of the destruction of the front 
glass, I found my two companions themselves, who had not quitted their 
snug corners, shivering with cold and half choked by the fog. Fortu¬ 
nately the loss of our light was now a matter of but little importance, as 
the night had become sufficiently clear to allow the pjstboy make his 
way, though slowly, without it. 

“ How very odd!” exclaimed Worthington, as I re-entered the car¬ 
riage ; ** Heartall and 1 were just saying we thought it almost time that 
one of us should turn out and relieve you.” 

“ Indeed!—I have been thinking exactly the same thing for the last 
half-hour,’* replied I, somewhat drily. 

“Come!” said Heartall, in a tone of consolation, “we arc near the 
end of our journey. This is an unpromising beginning of our Christmas- 
cve, I own; but we shall soon be in a good warm house, with a comfort¬ 
able dinner to welcome our arrival ; and the ’Squire will make us drown 
the remembrance of these our mishaps and miseries in a bumper of his 
choicest!——Won’t he, Worthington ?” 

“ I—I hope so,” hesitatingly, replied the latter. 

“ Those are all gorfd things in their ■way,” said I j “ but what I shall 
most delight in will be a change of dress.” 

At about half-past six we entered the ’Squire’s domain, and were 
presently driven up to the door of the hall. The door was already 
opened and there stood to receive us—not the ’Squire, nor any one of 
his family, but the ’Squire’s man—Sam, who was dressed in his best 
livery waistcoat and smalls, and a fustian jacket. ! 

“ Hope you’re well, Sir,” said Sum, addressing Worthington, who was 
th(i only one of the party he had ever seen. And, without waiting for 
n reply, he continued, “ Master says. Sir, hadn’t you better tell the post¬ 
boy, at once, to be here with the horses to take you away again, at 
eleven o’clock, the day after to-morrow ? as there won’t be anybody he 
can spare to go to Quig’s Corner to order them.” 

“ A hospitable commencement!” thought I. Though, certainly, the 
’Squire, according to the strict conditions of his invitation, was perfectly 
justihed in it. 

The order being given accordingly, we were ushered into the dining¬ 
room. 

With folded arms and outstretched legs, in a laige, easy, red morocco 
chair, in the warm comer of the fireplace, reclined the ’Squire. He did 
not rise to receive us, but welcomed us with—“Well, how d’ye do? 
Come sit down, without ceremony—a miserable night, eh ? Sitting here 
in my snug corner I didn’t envy you yo\ir ride, that I can tell you. 
Come, sit down. Just the party 1 told you you’d, meet. Mrs. D., my 
dear, Mr. Heartall and his friend; my cousin, Mr. Ebenezer Dribble; 
and my "life’s brother and sister, Mr. John Flaqks and Miss Susan 
Flanks. Worthington, I needn’t introduce you: you know everyl^y 
and everybody knows j'ou. Well, I’m glad you’re come at last, for it is 
* more than half-past six, and I was beginning to want my tea.” 

“ Tea!” exclaimed Heartall; “ why, Sir, we have not dined!” 

“Whose fault is that, then?” said the ’Squire: “I’m spre it is 
not mine. I told you, most particularly, in my letter, that I should dine 
VOL. XLVII, HO. CLXXXV. O 
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at four, precisely—Pm certain I did. Here, Ebenezer, take this key 
and open the middle door of the under part of the little bookcase in my 
private room, and in the right-hand comer of the left-hand top’ drawer 
you’ll find a book in a parchment cover, lettered on the outside ‘ Copy- 
•f-Letter Book.’ Bring it to me, and lock the door again. I’ll show 
yOu copies of my letters to you all, and you’ll see I’m right.” 

“ My dear Dribble,” said .Worthington, " you may spare Mr. Ebe- 
nezer that ^trouble. The fault is neither yours nor ours ; but some im¬ 
pediments in the City, together with the fog-” 

“ Well,” said Dribble, “ all I desire is that you should be satisfied it 
is no fault of mine that you have lust your dinner. But did you take 
nothing by the way?” 

** O, yes,” said Worthington, “ we took a sandwich.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined the ’Squire, “ you won’t starve.” This he 
uttered with a chuckle of delight, as if at the consequent escape of 
his larder. “ However ” (he continued) “ we’ll do the best Jor you, 
under the circumstances; instead of supping at ten we’ll order supper to 
be served at a quarter before.” 

“ To speak the truth, Mr. Dribble,” said Heartall, “ I am exceedingly 
hungry, and, I believe, so are my travelling* companions: we have had 
a very uncomfortable ride, and-” 

“ O—in that case,” replied Dribble, “ perhaps you’d like something 
to eat. Well—I’ll order tea, for I can't wait any longer for my tea ; 
and Sam shall bring up a slice or two of something cold for you to take 
with your ten. Or--if you would prefer a glass of ale with it, say so. 
Here, Sam; here is the key of the ale-barrel; draw about—let me see 
—one, two, three of them—aye, draw about two pints, and bring me the 
key of the barrel again.” 

“ I never drink ale, Sir,” said Heartall. 

“ Nor do I, Sir,” said I. 

O—don’t you ?” said the ’Squire. “ Why, then, i/you prefer wine 
you can have it •, only I think you had better not spoil your supper. It 
is fair to tell you w^c have a hot roast turkey for supper. I’m very fond of 
a hot roast turkey for my sr.pper—in fact, I always have one for my 
supper on Christmas eve.” 

“ Hadn’t we better order tea in the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Dribble, 

“ and leave the gentlemen to take their dinner quietly in this ?” 

” Nonsense, Mrs. D. !” angrily exclaimed the ’Squire. “ It is no 
dinner, but a mere snack. Besides, where is the use of •ligliting a fire 
in the drawing-room at this time o’nigbt? Pray, Madam, don’t inter¬ 
fere with my orders.” Then addressing himself to us, he continued : 

“ Perhaps you would like a little hot water up stairs whilst they arc 
putting your snack on a trayV^ 

” The mack on the tray** was particularly emphasized :—no doubt, 
with the humane intention of saving us from the mortification of any dis¬ 
appointment which our own wild expectationaofa more profuse collation 
might, otherwise, haye oecasioned. 

We readily accepted the offer of the Iwt water, and Sam was ordered 
to conduct us to our rooms. 

Stop!” cried our host, as Sam was preparing to marshal us the way j 
** stop! there is no fire in any of your rooms; but as I always like to 
have a fire in my own dtessing-room in such horrid weather as this, 
perhaps you might fihd it more comfortable to go there.” 
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Admiring this delicate attention on the part of our consiit^rate 
host, we^ accepted the offer as amended.” As we were about to move 
forward,*Sam nodded and winked at his master, at the same time twitch* 
ing the sleeve ^of his fustian jacket Tlie 'Squire put a key into his 
hand, accompanying it with an injunction that he would carefully lock 
the door, and bring him the key again. On entering the dressing-room 
this niystery was explained by Sam’s unlocking one of his master’s 
wardrobes, and taking from it his own t*ress livery-coat, tvhich the 
former always kept under lock and key, and w'hich, upon this occasion, 
he had forgotten to leave out. 

After as comfortable a, toilette as the time would admit of, we re- 
descended to the dining-room—our expectations of a merry Christmas 
not much enlarged by the manner and circumstances of our reception. 

The family were taking their tea; and on a table in a corner of the 
room we found a very inefficient substitute for what ought to have been 
our dinner; for the ’Squire’s directions had been rigidly follow'ed. 
The repast consisted of nothing more than a few slices of cold boiled 
veal served on a tray, and (as wc had declined his ale) the remains— 
somewhat less than half—of a bottle of Sherry. Worthington’s “ I hope 
so,”wlucli struck me at the tlllne as being of a very suspicious character, 
was now shown to deserve the worst we might have thought of it. To 
despatch such a provision, where the duty of so doing was to be divided 
amongst three hungry travellers, did not require a very long time; and 
the moment ’Squire Dribble saw that the last drop was drained from 
the decanter, he did not ask whether it would be agreeable to us to take 
any more, but desired Sam to “ take all those things away and bring a 
card-table.” 

As of the eight persons who formed the party, three'were visiters, it 
will naturally he supposed that the ’Squire consulted their pleasure as 
to what game they would prefer, what stakes they chose to play for, or, 
whether they chose to play at all. But the ’Squire was not accustomed 
to consult any one’s pleasure but bis own. 

“ Come,” said he, as he opened the card box, and began to divide 
the counters into dozens; “ come, we’ll have a game of three-card loo : 
twelve fish for a penny, put in three to begin, and limit the loo to three¬ 
pence.” 

“ But, perhaps,” said Mrs, Dribble, “ those gentlemen may not like 
cards,” 

** I did not 'ask for your * perhaps,’ Madam,” angrily replied the 
’Squire; “ I da¥e say they do. What is Chrislmas-eve without a round 
game ? Come.” And, taking his seat at the table, he dealt the cards 
round in eight divisions. 

Of all imaginable bores, the being compelled to hnm-drum for paltry 
stakes at a speculative game, with people who are intent upon its 
formalities, and whose spirits are elated, or their ill-temper provoked by 
their three-farthing gains or losses—of all imaginable bores, this I pro¬ 
nounce to be the bore most capable of boring one’s very head off. The 
only expedient fur rendering sucH a mode of destroying time endurable, 
is that which is usu^ly adopted by the generality of elderly ladies at all 
{^mes Under all circumstances, and, by them, politely termed “ making 
mistakes ”—that is to say*—but I say it in a whisper—ebbing.' 't’he 
’Sq^iire, howet^f, behig a rigid disciplinarian at cards, woma not allow 
thisj On the occasion'of some triffing infraction of a rule which I had 

o 2 
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perpetrated, he gave Nizzy the key of one of the bookcases, and sbnt him 
to fetch “ Hoyle.” [Nizzy, by-the-by, is the familiar appellation of 
Sbenezer, a poor and humble cousin of the ’Squire’s.] Tlien, the 
.’Squire, who took upon himself the office of collector and paymaster, 
would count the fish over and over again if, instead of eighty or ninety 
in the pool, as there ought to have been, he found a deficiency of one— 
strictly ei^amining each person at table as to how many he or she had 
piit in; then he would call a iiresh deal, upon the occurrence of any 
trifling error; then if one happened to say, ” I’ll not play this hand,” 
and, in the same breath, retracted and said “ I will,” he would tell him 
he had said “no” first and must not. If he won a halfpenny he 
would chuckle and scream with delight; if he lost a farthing he would 
grumble and swear, scratch his head and dash the cards upon the tabic. 
Well; for nearly two mortal hoqrs were we condemned to this execrable 
occupation; till Dribble, having won threc-and-twopence (the whole sum 
that had been lost all round the table), declared it time to leave off. 

At about ten o’clock supper was served: this consi^ted of a liot 
roast turkey and a dish of sausages. ’Squire Dribble, who officiated as 
carver, first cut off the liver wing and a slice or two of the breast, which 
he put upon a plate and kept at his side.'^ This was clearly intended, 
and the result proved it, for no less important a personage than ’Squire 
Dribble himself. lie then gave the gizzard to Sam, saying, “ Let the 
cook devil this for me.” Having, with praiseworthy consideration, pro¬ 
vided for himself, he politely inquired of his guests what f/iey would 
choose. His own family were not subjected to tbat perplexing ques¬ 
tion the ’Squire, probably, being well acquainted with their tastes. 
He had helped every body at table except poor Cousin Nizzy, and there 
TCmained nothing of the turkey but one leg and the dismantled carcase, 
Nizzy looked wistfully at the leg. “ Nizzy,” said Dribble, in a tone of 
exemplary kindness, “ you admired the boiled veal to-day. Go, Sam, 
mid fetch the veal for Mr. Ebenezer. And, here; let the cook put by 
this leg for my breakfast in tiie morning. There is nothing I like so 
much for my breakfast as a broiled leg of a turkey.” After no dinner 
this was but a scanty supper; and the ’Squire who, 1 have no doubt, 
observed a sly look indicating thus much, which Ileartall cast at me, 
liberally ordered some cheese to be toasted and an egg or two to be 
poached. lie also insisted upon our tasting his ale—his very liest; 
aiid there being no wine on talile, nor any, indeed, being offered us, we 
• ' heart expanded, and he e^cclaimed, “ Come ! this 

is Christmas eve; so if any Gentleman would like wine, let him say 
TO : Out WE never taJie it at supper. Come! What do you say ? 
There ia plenty in the cellar, and of all sorts; and / skan*t mind t/te 
trouble of yoing down for it.** To such an invitation no reply could 
well be given; and silence, according to Dribble’s interpretation, giving 
dissent, he continuedYou agree with me, I perceive: something 
and comfortable is the thing. Sam, as soon as you have removed 
these things, bring the spirits and plenty of hot water.” 

The Squire “brewed” (as he expnressed it) for every one at table, 
never allowing the bottles to pass from before him. 

« hostess, “ you have not given any thing to Niz.” 

VVell, Afadani, ’ fiercely replied the ’Squire, “ I suppose he has got 
a tongue nniis h^, and can ask for it if he wants it,” • • 

the anything, thapkyou, Sir,” meekly interposed 
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“ Cbme! it is Christmas-eve, so you mtist have something. Here.” 
And here the ’Squire sent a tumbler of hot water, with a little gin in it, 
to his well-belov^ Cousin. 

From this moment till the clock struck eleven we were entertained by 
the ’Squire’s talking at his lady, about “ interfering,” and ” people 
troubling their heads,*’ and who was Master in the house,” and other 
such agreeable topics: the situation of us, the guests, not being made 
the more agreeable by their effects on the party for whose'edification 
they were intended. Mrs. Dribble (who, by the way, was somewhat 
her husband’s senior, and whom he had espoused for a few thousands 
which had been bequeathed to her by her former husband), Mrs. Dribble, 
with tears in her eyes, presently left the room. At a quarter past 
eleven the ’Squire ordered- bed-room candles; at the same time inform¬ 
ing us that he u as sleepy, as he had sat up a quarter of an hour beyond 
his usual time, fur the pleasure of our Company. “ GckkI night, and a 
merry Christmas,” said the ’Squire ns we retired. “ A merry Christ¬ 
mas !'* After so much of it as we had experienced, there was some¬ 
thing positively awful in the sound. 

To bed. The room allotted me was commodious. It was prettily 
decorated, too; though, perhaps, in one respect, with stricter regard to 
elegance than comfort: for, although the water was freezing in the 
ewer, the grate was filled with party-coloured shavings, having rosettes, 
cut in paper, tastefully stuck here and there amongst them. I felt 
shiveriugly that a fire would have been an ornament more in keeping 
with the season; but, as it is impossible for the ’Sqi\ire himself to sleep 
in more than one room at a time, it would have been preposterous to 
expect that he should have provided so expensive a luxury in any one 
where he did not, and where, consequently, it could in no manlier con¬ 
tribute to his own enjoyment. Owing partly to the cold, partly to my 
own thoughts which involuntarily dwelt on the pleasant morrow before 
us, it was far in the night before I could sleep. 

Next morning,—Christmas-day morn!—I was disturbed by the 
’Squire who knocked loudly at my door. 1 just ventured my nose from 
under the bed-clothes and, so intense ^vas the cold, I felt as if it had 
been caught in a vice. 

“ Not stirring yet, Sir!” cried the ’Squire. “ Why, Sir, it is almost 
nine; I have been up this hour and want my breakfast; I always 
breakfast at nine.” 

“ Then, prhy,” Sir, said I, with an unaffected yawn, “ pray, get your 
breakfast and don’t wait for me. This is much earlier than my usual 
hour of rising. Besides, I have not slept well, and there is nothing 
peculiarly inviting in the w'eathcr. I will take some breakfast two or 
three hours hence.” 

" Pray get up, my dear Sir, and come down stairs, or the rolls will 
be cold; and I can’t bear cold rolls. Now do get up: I bate—that’s to 
say, Mrs.p. hates to see breakfast about all day long, and ” (continued 
my kind-Iiearted, considerate host) ” you would find it very uncomfort¬ 
able fo take breakfast in youf own room, without a fire —for it is a 
bitter cold mornings I’ll tell Saui to birng you some hot water.** 

• Away he went; and, not long after, came Sam with the hot water— 
Sam informiq^me that his master (polite creature!) had instructed him 
to say that'hfe could tiot be so rude as to sit down to breakfisst tiH I came 
-•Vior could the ladies. This hint was, of course, decisive; so, greatly 
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to my dissatisfaction, I rose; and having dressed with as muclr speed 
as the discomforts of my position would allow, with a blue nose, shri¬ 
velled cheek, and shivering from head to foot, I descended to the break¬ 
fast-parlour. 

Scarcely had I time to salute the assembled party when I was thus 
addressed by the ’Squire:— 

“ A late riser, eh, Sir ? We have nearly finished breakfast, but no 
fault of miiie. You know 1 called you in time, and I told you I wanted 
my breakfast. You must be earlier, to-morrow, though, as you’ll start 
at eleven. But, come, my dear Sir; what do you take ? I’m afraid 1 
can't recommend the tea, but I’ll put a little iVesh into the pot if you 
wish it. However, here is plenty of coffee and” [putting his fingers to 
the coffee biggin] “ it’s nice and warm still. The eggs are all gone, 
but you can have one boiled on purpose for you if you like—or, what say 
you to a slice of the cold veal ? I believe you found it excellent yester¬ 
day 7 I should have made my breakfast of it if 1 had not had my broiled 
wing of the turkey. 1 had just finished eating it as Mr. Worthington 
and Mr. Heartall came down; for they were rather late-ish like yourself.” 

Freezing as I was, this was no time for the e.Kercise of an over-strained 
delicacy, which would have inflicted njiou we cold veal and cool coffee; 
so I requested to have some hot tea and an egg. 

“ Then bring me the tea-caddy again, Sam,” said ’Squire Dribble, 
somewhat peevishly; “ and here, take the key and get an egg out of 
the cupboard—or two—and let them be boiled. Be sure you lock the 
cupboard again, and bring me the key. And. Sam—come back. Put 
a ticket into the basket for the two eggs you take out, or I may make a 
mistake in my cgg-account.” The ’Squire made some fresh tea, and, 
in due time, poured it out for me; for ’Squire Dribble gallantly relieved 
his lady from tiic performance of all the onerous and unfeminine duties 
of the breakfast-table—such as making and pouring out the tea, serving 
the coflee and cream, distributing the eggs, and doling out the portions 
of whatever else there might happen to be—by taking them upon himself. 

When Sam returned with the eggs, he brought along with him the 
newspaper, which had just arrived. “ Give that to me,” said Dribble, 
who had not quite finished his breakfast. So, taking it from the hands 
of the servant, he, without offering it to any one else, pul it beneath 
him, and sat hatching it till he. himself had leisure to read it. It is 
an odd fancy of mine,” said the ’Squire; “ but I would not give a far¬ 
thing for my newspaper unless I see the first of it.” This was a reason 
sufficient to reconcile the most fastidious to the proceeding. 

For our morning’s anmseiuents we had the choice of admiring Mrs. 
Dribble’s proficiency in the art of netting purses; of looking at Miss 
Flanks, who sat silently looking at the fire; of listening to her brother 
and Nizzy, who were scraping duets on two bad fiddles; of walking 
out in the;snow, along with the ’Squire, to look at the grounds; or of 
accompanying him to the farm-yard to see him feed his pigs, count his 
chickens, and gather in the eggs. The ’Sqnire pressed us hard for the 
two latter, saying that it was by no means agreeable to be obliged to 
walk out' alone when he had invited company from town to enliven his 
Christmas. This, hov/ever, Heaitall and I resolutely declined; but* 
Worthington, who was fearful of putting lus pet be^ gatirely out of 
humour,.acceded to it. Left to ourselves, we went inw'the library: 
there was no fire in it, and all the book-cases were locked up. There 
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was a*billiard*tablc in the house; " But,” said Sam, who had informed 
us of that promising fact, “ there’s no fire in the room; the lialls, cues, 
and mbees are all locked up, and the ’Squire has got the key.” We 
were driven to our wits’ end for amusement; and when, after twenty 

other inquiries, Heartall said, “ And pray, Sam, where-?” Sain, 

somewhat petulantly, replied, “ Lord bless you, Sir! that’s locked up, 
too: the ’Squire locks up every thing here.” 

The morning slowly wore away; and at length we retired,to our cold 
rooms to dress for dinner. From thence we came down into the draw¬ 
ing-room, which was still colder j for the apartment was spacious and 
lofty, with French windows opening on the lawn; and the fire had but 
that moment been lighted. ** It is useless to have much fire till one 
wants it,” said the ’Squire; “ as dinner will soon be ready, we shan’t 
be here long; and when we return here in the evening, it will be cozy 
and comfortable.” We had stood shivering here for half an hour when 
dinner was announced. 

The dinner consisted of soup and houilH, beef-steaks, a beef-steak 
pie, a boiled round of beef, and a fine sirloin of beef, roasted. The 
’Squire accounted for this extraordinary bill of fare by explaining to us 
that he was extremely fond»of beef: that by ptirchasing the quantity, 
he had got it a bargain; and that, one way or other—by coaxing and 
cutting and contriving—his Christmas dinner would serve his family 
nearly through the week. The wines, for the little there was of them, 
were good; and one bottle especially, which the 'Squire kept at his side, 
and of which he sent each of ns, his visiters, one glass, was excellent. 

The cloth had not been long removed, when Dribble, having finished 
his own bottle (and the rest of tlie decanters being nearly emptied), 
fell fast asleep—or pretended to do so. After some time he started up, 
and apologized for his rudeness in keeping us so long waitinyfor coffer. 

This evening passed away in nearly the same lively style as the pre¬ 
ceding : the principal variation being the substitution of vingt-un for 
loo. When the clock struck ten, the ’Squire, with ineffable hospitality, 
said—“ If either of you gentlemen would like supper, pray say so—I 
don’t want any myself.” Supper being declined, “ Well, then, as you 
must be up early in the morning to start,” continued the ’Squire, “ sup¬ 
pose we go to bed. I feel uncommonly sleepy.” 

“ At 11 A.M. of tlm 26th,” the precise time which the ’Squire, in his 
letter of invitation, had fixed for our departure, the carriage was an¬ 
nounced ; and within five minutes of this blessed moment we had passed 
the boundaries of the ’Squire’s domain. For some time wc rode on in 
silence. Worthington, who, evidently, was conscious that his pet hear 
had not danced to the genteelest of tunes,” at length ventured (though 
more in the tone of a timid question than of a bold assertion) to say— 

“ We have—ahem!—we have passed a tolerably pleasant Christmas 
—on the whole.** 

Heartall, unable to resist this, burst into a hearty laugh; and quoting 
the old sdng, exclaimed—“ Why, considering that—‘ Christmas comes 
but once a year.* ” • 

And that would be exactly once too often,” said I, “ if one were to 
•be kidnapped, as I*have been, and inveigled down to share in, ite cus¬ 
tomary festivifieB «t Dribble l?*i 
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THE NYMPHS OP ANTIQUITY AND OF THE POETS. 

The nymphs of antiquity are the gentler powers of the earth, and 
therefore figured under the shape of beautiful femailes. A large or vio¬ 
lent river had a god to it:—the nymph is ever gentle and sweet. The 
word signifies a marriageable female. It is traced to a word signifying 
moisture; and all the nymphs, as a body, are said to have derived their 
origin from Neptune, or water—the first principle of all things. 

Every fountain, every wood, many a single tree, had a nymph to it. 
An ancient could not stir out of doors, if he was religious, without being 
conscious that he was surrounded with things supernatural; and thus 
his religion, though full of beautiful forms, was a different thing to him 
from what it is to us. The nymph was lovely and beneficent; she 
took care of her brook or her grove for the agriculturist, and he humbly 
assisted her in his turn and presented her with flowers: and yet a sight 
of her was supposed to occasion a particular species of madness, thence 
called Nympholepsy. A living writer,* wj|io has a young heart, has 
founded a pastoral drama upon it. We are informed, by a native of the 
Ionian Isles,f that to this day a peasant there cannot be persuaded to 
venture out of his cottage at noon-day during the month of July, on 
account of the fairies whom he calls Aneraides, t. e. Nereides. The 
truth is, that in this instance as in that of the modem fairies, he who 
thought he beheld anything siqicrnatural, was in a fair way of being 
delirious beforehand. 

It was otherwise with the great or the “ initiated.*’—Poets talked of 
seeing the nymphs and the gods too without any harm, not excepting 
Bacchus, the most awful vision of them all and multitudes of heroes 
were descended and received favours from enamoured Dryads and 
Naiads. The old poets have a favourite phrase to denote these con¬ 
descending araour8.§ The use of the fiction was obvious; nor was it 
confined to the maternal side of ancient heraldry. There is a story of a 
girl, who, having been honoured with the attentions of the river Scaman- 
der, observed him one day standing in a crowd at a public festival; 
upon which the divinity was taken up and carried before the magistrate. 

We shall give a list of the principal nymphs and their names; partly, 
because the genuine reader, who does not happen to be learned, will be 
glad of it, and partly on account of the beauty of the nomenclature. 
These were the Nereids, or nymphs of the sea, daughters of Nereus; 
Oreads, or nymphs of the mountains; Naiads, or nymphs of the 
streams; Dryads, or nymphs of the woods; and Hamadryads, or 
nymphs of trees by.themselves; nymphs who were born and died each 
with her particular tree. 

Those were the principal;—but we also he»r of the Umnads or Lim- 


* Sea Anaarmthus, or the Nympholept, by I&. Horace Smith. 

Poscoio,‘^ln his criticism in theth^wteriy Review upon the **Narrative and 
J^l^anttc Pvemetfthe Ao/tian«,” p. 6U. 
f Cotp^to di Baeco ( Face of Bacchus) is still an oath among the Italians. 

\ In the Homeric account of Venusl^i amours with Andiisee, the goddess enjoins 
the hero, in case he is asked questions about their <hild, to say that nymph was 
bis mother; but on no account Wtt be to dare to say it was Yenus. 
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Iliads, nymphs of the lakes j Potamfeides, or nymphs of the rivers; 
Ephydriads, or nymphs of the fountains; Nap^, nymphs of the woody 
glens and meadows; and Mdliae, nymphs of the honey-making. 

But these specific appellations, we suppose, were given at will. 
There are furthermore the Bacchantes, or nymphs of Bacchus j the 
Hesperides, or daughters of Hespenis, 

*• Who sing about the Golden Tree^ 
the nymphs who waited upon the deities in general j the celestial Syrens, 
who sat upon the spheres; and, some reckon among them, the Graces 
and the Muses. 

Aristophanes, in one of his plays, has introduced a chorus of clouds; 
and, though the singers appear to be the clouds themselves and not dei¬ 
ties conducting them, it seems remarkable that an incarnation of those 
fair and benignant travellers through heaven escaped the fertile imagi¬ 
nation of the Greeks. 

Ail these nymphs passed a happy and graceful life of mingled duty 
and pleasure, and evinced their benignity to mankind after their respec¬ 
tive fashions :—the Nereids in assisting men at sea, and allaying the 
billow's ; the Oreads in assii)^ng hunters; the Naiads or Dryads in tak¬ 
ing care of the streams and woods; and so on of the rest. They danced 
and bathed, and made love and played among the trees, and sat tying 
up their hair by the waters. As they were kind, they expected kindness, 
and were grateful for it. If their worshippers represented them as 
severe in their resentments, it was in punishment of what was thought 
impious; and there is always some inconsistency in those personifica¬ 
tions of the natural reaction of error. * 

Such was the life led by the nymphs of old, and such is the one they 
lead still, even in quarters where they would not be expected; so native 
are they to the regions of poetry, that they will divide them with other 
mythologies rather than remove. It is as well to keep the latter distinct, 
though our old poets, in the interior of their philosophy, would have had 
much to say for uniting them. At all events, there they are all toge¬ 
ther in the pages of Spenser, as we shall presently see. Even Milton 
contrived not to let them go; and Camoens, like a right sailor, finds 
them in every port. 

We proceed to the difterent classes separately, and to touch upon 
what the poets have said of them. And, in the first place, as personal 
matters are as.important to these as to other ladies, and the sea-nymphs 
got Neptune to send a whale against Queen Cassiopeia for pretending 
to be their equal in beauty, it is to be observed, as a caution to men at 
sea, that nobody must speak ill of green hair^such being the tresses of 
the Nereides. For our part, who arc great readers of the poets, we 
make no scruple to say that we can fancy green mossy locks well 
enough, provided there is a sweet face under them.. The painters have 
seldom ventured upon these anomalies; but the poets, whose especial 
business it is to have an universal sympathy, can fancy the sea-nymphs 
with their verdant locks and even in ^e midst of their faint-smelling 
and storm-echoing bowers, and love them no less. Good offices and a 
•robust power of erQoyment make the Nereid beautiful. She grapples 
with the waves and flings aside her hair from her soused cheeks: and 
the poet i^SSjlling to be a Triton for her sake. The most beauti^l figure 
evermade^by the nymphs as a body, is by these very sisters, in the 
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Prometheus of ifSschylus, where they come to couaole the stern demi¬ 
god in his suiTerings. But as the scene is rather characteristic of them 
as cordial and pious females, than creatures of their particular class, it 
is here (with great unwillingness) omitted, A late admirable writer 
thought his contemporaries defective in imagination for not making the 
nymphs partake thoroughly of the nature of the element they lived in. 
He M'ould have had a Dryad, for instance, as rugged and fantastic in 
’ her aspect as an old oak-tree, and divested of all human beauty. The 
aucients did not' go so far as this. Beauty, in a human shape, was a 
sine qua non with those cultivators of physical grace, in their most 
supernatural fancies ; and the world have approved their taste,'and re¬ 
tained the charming population with which they filled the woods and 
waters: hut the poet, whenever he chooses, can still know how to make 
a “ difference discreet.” The Nereids lived in grottos on the sea-shore, 
as well as in bowers under water. They were fond of feeding the 
Halcyon; and sported and revelled, says the old poet, like so many joy¬ 
ous fish about the chariot of the sea-god. We arc to suj^])use them 
diving underneath it from one another, and careering about it as it ran ; 
splashing eacli other and their lovers with the sunny waters. Ben 
Jonson has pamted them and their father hi a jovial line ]— 

“ old Nercus and his fifty girls." 

Homer, Hesiod, and Spenser have given lists of their names. The 
list of the English poet seems the best, because he has added descriptive 
epithets;—but these were unnecessary in the Greek, the names them¬ 
selves being descriptions. This reconciles us to the dry look of the 
lists in the Greek poet, and explains the apparent arbitrariness of tho.se 
in the English one; though even if the epithets of the latter had not 
been translations, or taken i'rom other epithets bestowed upon them liy 
his authorities, they would have had a good cflect. Tliey give a distinction 
to the individuals,—a*character, as they nass by to their faces and 
bearing. 

“ iSwift Proto, mild Eucrate, Thetis faire, 

Soft Spio, sweet Eudore, Sao sad. 

Light boto. wiiiiton Glauce, and Galene glad; 

White-handed Eunica, proud Dynamene, 

Joyous Thalia, goodly Aniphitrite, 

Lovely PasithUe, kind Eulimone, 

Light-footo Cymothoe, and sweet Melite ; 

Fairest Pherusa, Phao lilly white,” &c. 

Among the rest are “ milk-white Galatea, large Lisianassa, stout Au- 
tonoe,— 

And, secmhig still to smile, Glauconome; 

Fresh Alimcda, deckt with garland greene; 

Hyponoo, with salt-bedewed wrests ; 

Laometlia, like the chrystal sbcciic; 

Liagore, much praised for wise behests ; 

And Psamathe for her bread snowy brests." 

The intellectual and moral epithets do not seem so natural as the ma¬ 
terial ones. The old fathers of the setf are the philosophers of those 
** watery shades*,** The nymphs are the dancing billows. 

ni fhTG^dfthe 

Sophist and from no Athenian grove, 

' Eut cugitatioiilo^his. wa|sry. shades.’*—11, 
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In the hymn to Venus, above quoted, which is attributed to Homer, 
the mountain Hamadryads are represented as contending with the gods 
for the prize of dancing:— 

'* Nymphs that haunt the height 
Of hills, and breasts have of most deep recei^." 

Chapman's Translation. 

The favorite Greek beauty (deep-bosom’d) of which our reverend old 
poet here contrives to express so profound a sense by unloosening the 
compound epithet, was not in the way of their dancing, any more than 
the bosoms of the gypsies. 

“ The light Sileni mix in love with these, 

And, of all spies the prince, Argicides.” 

Their lives have the same date with those 

“ Of odorous fir-trees and high-foreheaded oaks 

but their decease is gently managed; unless, indeed, we are to fancy 
them partaking gradually of the decay; which is not likely, for the 
ancients never tell us of decrepid nymphs. 

“ Tlie fair trees still before the fair nymphs die; 

The bole about 4hem grows corrupt and dry 

and not till the boughs are fallen, do the lingering tenants 

“ I.,eave the lovely light.” 

One of the speakers in Plutarch’s essay on the** Cessation of Oracles,” 
has undertaken to compute the life of a nymph; which, by a process 
that would have been more satisfactory to Sir Kenelm Digby than to an 
oak-insurance office, ho reckons at 9120 years. It is to be considered, 
however, as we have just noticed, that they looked young to the last. 
Spenser is the only poet that has ventured to speak of an “old nymph.’* 
He says that Proteus had one to keep bis bower clean. 

“ There was his wonne ; ne living wight was secne. 

Save one old nymph, bight Panope, to keepe it cleane.” 

This is one of the liberties which he takes sometimes, especially when 
his rhyme is burnt out, and he scents between sleep and waking. His 
Panope is very different from Milton’s i — 

“ The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play'd." 

But these vagaries of Spenser do not hinder him from being a poet 
as elegant as he is great. There is to be found in them even a germ of 
the old epic impartiality. Indeed none but a great poet, with a child¬ 
like simplicity, could venture upon them. We smile, but retain our 
respect; and arc prepared to resume all our admiration for the next 
thing he utters. 

In the Homeric hymn to Pan, for instance, the mountain-nymphs 
arc described beautifully, as joining in with their songs, when they hear 
the pipe of the sylvan god. Yet W'e see them to most advantage in the 
works of the great painters, an4 of Spenser himself, of whose cabinet 
pictures an account has been formerly given in this Magazine. Poussin 
«r Raphael never panted a set of nymphs more distinctly than ouj poet 
has done in his description of a bath of Diana,—a match for Titian’s. 
The natujgL^ction of Diana, gathering her drapery against her bosom, 
seerjjguCOpieQTrom some painting <«r piece of sculpturfr— 
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Soono her gamenta Iwse 
Upgath''ring, in her bosom she comjyriz'd^ 

Well as she might, and to the goddeese rose, 

Whiles all her nymphes did like a garlartd her enclose. 

And the encloswe of her by her nymphs is from Ovid: but not the 
beautiful simile of the garland, nor the relish with which every word 
comes from the poet's pencil. We cannot pass by a couplet in the 
Latin poet^ without noticing it:— 

Fons sonat a dextra, tenui perlucidus unda, 

Margine gramineo patulos incinctus hiatus. 

Metam. Lib. III., v. 161. 

which has been well turned by Sandys:— 

A bubbling spring, with streams as clear as glass 
Ran chiding by, inlaid with mftted grass. 

In Ovid are the names of some of these Oreads. They are remark¬ 
able for their fairy-like appearance in English, and for being all derived 
from moisture; which would lead us to suppose that the idea of nymphs 
dancing on the mountains was suggested by the leaping of springs and 
torrents. The names are Crocale, Ncphele, Finale, Hyale, Psecas, and 
Rhanis; that is to say, Pebble, Cloud, Phial, Glassy, Dew-drop, and 
Rain. Pebble is no exception. The philosophy that derived everything 
from water, was not likely to think sand and gravel the farthest off from 
their original. There is reason to suppose that the ancients took all 
clear-looking stones for a petrifaction of water. When we are told indeed, 
that ** this clement is found in the driest of solid bodies, whatever be 
their description,” and that, “ a piece of hartshorn kept for forty years, 
and thereby become as hard and dry as metal (so that if struck against 
a flint it would give sparks of fire), upon being distilled, was found to 
yield an eighth part of its weight in water,” we begin to think that, in 
this, as in so many other instances, the ancient }>hilusopher8 anticipated 
the discoveries of the moderns, and that experiment only establishes 
the profundity of their guesses. It is probalc that Akensiae has some¬ 
thing to this purpose in his hymn to the Naiads; but, as we have not 
the poem by us, and have as cold a recollection of it as of a morning 
in November, or one of old Patiope’s washing-days, we return to our 
sunnier haunt. According to the ancients, the Oreads invented honey; 
the nymph Melissa, who discovered it, giving her name to the bee. And 
they are said to have been the first suggestors of the impropriety of 
eating flesh, making use of this new and sweet argument of honey, to 
turn mankind from those evil courses of the table. 

The prettiest story told of the Naiads is their pulling Hylas into the 
water; and Theocritus has related it in the most beautiful manner. 
The Argonauts, he tells us, had landed on the shores of the Propontis to 
sup. They busied themselves with their preparations; and Hylas was dis¬ 
patched to fetch water for Alcides and Telamon, who were table-com¬ 
panions. The blooming boy accordingly took his way with hi^ jug. See 
0e passage in the thirteenth Idyl, v. 39^ beginning 

The English reader must be content with a versiod:— 

And straight ho was aware 
Of Water in a hollow place, low down, 

'Where the thkk swara shone with blue celandine, *' * 

And bright green maiden-hair, still dry in 
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And parsley rich. And at that hour it chanced 
The nymphs unseen were dancing in the fount,— 

The sleepless hymphs, reverenced of housing men;— 

Winning Euntca; Mails, apple-eheek'd ; 

And, like a night-bedewed rose, Nyehea. 

Down stepp’d the boy, in haste to give his um 
Its fill, and push'd it in the fount; vmen lo i 
Fair hands were on him—fhir, and very ftist; 

For all the gentle souls that haunted there « 

Were wrapt in love’s sweet gathering tow’rds the boy; 

And so ho dropp'd within the darksome well,— 

Dropp’d like a star, that, on a summer eve. 

Slides in ctherial beauty to the sea. 

These nymphs, however, arc rather the Ephydriada than the Naiads; 
that is to say, nymphs of the fountain or well-spring, and not of the 
river. Shakspeare has painted the faces of the Naiads in a very pleasing 
manner:— 

“ Yti>u nymphs call'd Naiads of the wandering brooks. 

With your sedge crowns, and ever harmless looks;” 
but these were English Naiads, always gliding calmly through the mea¬ 
dows. • 

The Greek and Italian Naiads were equally benignant at heart, but, 
having torrents and dry summers to think of, their look was now and 
then a little more troubled. Virgil’s epithet, “ the white Naiad,” emi¬ 
nently belongs to this order of nymphs, the silver body of whose stream 
is seen glistering in the landscape; and he has made a pretty contrast 
of colour in the flowers he has given her to pluck. 

“ Tibi Candida Nais 

Pallentcs violas et summa papavera earpens." 

The white Naiad 

Pale violets plucks for thee, and tops of poppies. 

The Nymph Arethusa whs originally an Oread, whom Diana changed 
into a stream to help her to fly from the river god Alpheus. Alpheus, 
nothing hindered, turned the course of his river to pursue her. The 
nymph prayed again, and was conveyed under ground, but the god was 
still after her. She was hurried even under the sea, but he still pursued; 
when she rose again in the island of Sicily for breath, there he was 
beside her. We are left to suppose that his pertinacity prevailed; for 
whatever present was bestowed upon his waters in Arcady is said to 
have made its appearance in the Sicilian fountain. Among all the names 
to be found in poetry, perhaps there is not a more beautiful one than 
this of Arethusa ; and it turns well into English. 

Hear Milton, who, speaking of Alpheus, says that he 
“ Stole under seas to meet his Arethusc.” 

The modem Sicilian name is Retusa, which, pronounced in the soft 
manner of the Italians, and with something of z in the s, (as we rend 
the other,) is not destitute of the beauty of the original.* 

We were admiring, at this part of our article, that the ancients, among 
the less philosophical compaifions of their mythology, had not chosen 
sometimes to mingle the two species of Naiads and Dryads, considering 

* In Italy, among iu strange union of things ancient and modern, we saw one 
day upon, a-iaantel-pieca tbe card of a Marquit de Reiute. Thifrwas the deugan- 
tion. FrSnichltnid, of the district in l^icUy including the ancient fiamtain. He was 
the’olarquis of A^msa! 
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that trees have so much to do with moisture, and with the origin of 
streams. Our attention was drawn at the same moment to a passage in 
Ovid; where lie speaks of the Nymph Syrinx, a Naiad, as being “ among 
the Hamadryads of Arcady.” Perhaps he only meant to say, that she 
lived among them, as a Naiad, for the reason just mentioned, might be 
supposed to do; but the turn of the words and custom of the language 
both seem in favour of the other supposition. Sandys, however, clearly 
takes the passage in the former sense. Ovid says,—“On the cold 
mountains of Arcady, and among the Arcadian Hamadryads, there was 
11 Naiad,” and according to liis translator, she only lived amongst them. 
“ Tlicn thus the god,” (Mercury who is singing and telling stories to 
Argus to get him to sleep)— 

" Then thus the god his charmed cars inclines: 

Amongst Die Hamadryad Nonacrines, 

On cold Arcadian bills, for beauty famed, 

A Nais dwell.” * 

The Dryads and Hamadry ads are often confounded with one another; 
nor is the diilerence between them, when it is made, always justly dis¬ 
cerned. Menage tells of somebody, who, on being asked by a lady 
what the diiference was between a Dryad and Hamadryad, said, the 
same as between an Archbishop and a Bishop. If every solitary tree had 
its Hamadryad, the woodman could not have approached it without im¬ 
piety. The truth is that, that as ohl trees of this kind became sanctified, 
either by the mere desire of keeping them alive, or by some votive cir¬ 
cumstances attached to them as objects of religion, they were gifted with 
the care of a nymph. She was, in consequence, to die when they did; 
and the sacrilegious peasant, while he was heaving his axe at the old 
trunk, would have to strike at the fair limbs which it enclosed. 

A story has come down to us in Apollonius of the vengeance that 
overtook criminals of this sort, and of dreadful denouncements against 
their posterity ; which, however, were not inexpiable by a little worship 
and sacrifice. But the gratitude of the nymph, when her tree was 
preserved from destruction, and the preserver turned out otherwise not 
insensible, w'as boundless. Charon of Lampsacus, an old commentator 
u])on the writer just mentioned, tells us that, when Areas the son of 
Calislo was hunting, he met a nymph in the woods, who requested his 
aid for an old oak tree on the banks of a river, which the river was 
undermining. He rescued it from its threatened fate, and out of grati¬ 
tude the nymph bore him two children. In another story related by 
the same author, the hero was not so lucky. This person, whose name 
was Khoecus, w'as applied to on a similar account; and having evinced 
a like humanity, showed a due taste in tlie first instance, when rc- 
([uested to ask his reward. The nymph promised to meet him; add¬ 
ing, that she would send a bee to let him know the time. Tlie bee 
came accordingly, but Rhtecus, who was occupied with a game of dice, 
was impatient at being interrupted, and hurt the wings of the little mes¬ 
senger in brushing him away. The nympu, offended at this proof of 
the superficial nature of his feelings, not only would have nothing tp 
say to him, but deprived him of the use of his lunbs.f 

* « Tam dent, Arcadia gelidit in montiniii,'’ inquit, 

“ Inter Hamadryades celeberima Nonacrinas 
Nais una fuit.” f «>:. ij, 

t are obliged, as the historian of these Our i&titiovs ‘.i^^ths, to 
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It remains only to speak of the Bacchantes, the llesperides, and 
certain solitary nymphs why lived apart, and held a state like gtoldesses. 
The rest are not sufficiently identified with the class, or are too little 
distinguished from the former varieties, to need particular mention. 

The Bacchantes, or Nymphs of Bacchus, arc of a very diffnvnt 
character from their sisters. They are equally remarkable for the 
turbulence of their movements, and the rigidness of their clmstity; 
though as to the latter, *' Juvenal,” says an Italian Mythology, “ is of 
another opinion and Licophron gives the title of Bacchantes to 
dissolute women. How the followers of the god of wine came to be 
thought so austere we know not. The delicacy of the moral, if it 
existed, has escaped us. If it were meant to insinuate that a drunken 
female repelled everything amatory by the force of disgust, no case 
could be clearer; but ancient mythology abounds with the loves of 
wood-gods for these ladies, who on the other hand struggled plentifully 
to resist them. According to the authority just nieutiointd, NonnuH, a 
(ircck author of the fifth century, who wrote a poem ou Bacchus as big 
ns a tun. represents them ns so jealous of their virgin honour, that they 
went to bed' with a live serpent ro\md their waists, to guard against 
surprise. The perplexity iu* this matter originated, perhaps, in the 
chastity that was expected froio the ordained priestesses of Bacclnis, 
who are often confounded with his uym]di 6 . But so little had the nature 
of the latter to do with chastity, that those who undertook to represent 
them, gave rise to the greatest scandal that ever took place in the 
heathen world, and such as the Roniaus were obliged to suppress by a 
regular state iiiterlbrciicc. 

The Hesperides, so called becau.se they wen* the grand-daughters 
(Milton says the daughters) of Hesjierus, and otherwise Atlantidcs, or 
daughters of Atlas, were three nymphs, who were commissioned, in 
eouipany with a dragon, to guard the tree, from which Juno produced 
the golden apples that she gave to Jupiter on ber marriage-dny. The 
nymphs sang, and the drt^^oti never slept; and so in the melancholy 
beauty of that charm the tree ever stood secure, and the apples “ hung 
amiable.” It was one of the labours of Hercules to undo this custody, 
and carry awway the apples. The nymphs could only weep, while he 
killed the dragoh. ^^•u•io^s interpretations have been given to this 
story, borne say the apples meant sheep, from a word which signifies 
both; and that the sheep were called golden, because they w ere beauti¬ 
ful ; the common metaphorical sense of that epithet among the ancients. 
(Jthers discover in it an allegory on one of the signs of the Zodiac, on 
the sin of Avarice, the discovery of a gold mine, &c.; but we shall be 
forgetting the spirit of our subject for the letter. Milton, in bis Comus, 
has touched upon the gardens of Hesperus, but not in liis happiest 
manner. There is something in it too finical and perfumed. We have 
quoted the best line when making out our list of the nymphs. Lucan 
makes you feel the massiveuess of the golden boughs, and has touched 
beautifully*on the rest: 

them in all their circumstances; otherwise the lady might have stopped short 
yf giving Rhoecus a palSy. It is a remarkable instance of the natural dullness 
of Natalis Comes, (for which Scaliger gives him a knock,) that, in relating this 
story of Khoecus and the Nymph, he leaves off with her sending hhn the bee, 

* DizioiurijiiSlggui MitolOgia. Art., ** Baccanti,'* . 
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The Nymphs of Antiquity and of the Poets, 

Fuit aurea silva, 

Divitiis graves et fulvo gcrroine rami; 

Virgineusque chorus, nititli cusUxIia luci, . 

Et nunquam soiniio damnatus lumina serpens.* 

A golden grove it was, in a rich glade. 

Heavy with fruit that struck a humish'd shade; 

A virgin choir the sacred treasure kept, 

And a sad serpent s eyes, that never slept. 

Mention of the Hesperides is made in the Argonautics of Apollonius, 
■where the voyagers come ujwn the golden garden after Hercules had 
rifled it. The nymphs are observed lamoiitiiig over the slain dragon, 
hut vanish at sight of the intruders. The latter, however, Orpheus 
being their spokesman, venture to implore them for water; and the 
nyiiijihs, with the usual good nature of their race, indulge the petition. 
They become visible, each in a tree, and tell them that the dreadful 
stranger, who had been there, had stamped in a rage of thirst on the 
ground, and struck up a fountain. 

For accounts of the manners and conversation of nymphs, the ». ui^ious 
reader may consult the sixth book of Spenser, Drayton’s “ Muses’ 
Elysium,” the “ Arcadia” of Sannazaro, CintioGiraldi’s sylvan drama, 
entitled “ Eglc,” and the “ Kndytnion ” of Keats; to which may be 
added the bas-relief of ancient sculpture, and the works of the great 
painters. Eglc {brightncx.’t') is a celebrated name in nymphology ; so 
is Galatea (irdlhy') and Ononc (jtoinif). Cydippe {Proudhorse') seems 
rather the name of a lady-centaur; i)ut the Greeks were singularly fund 
of names compounded from horses. Best-horse, and (iulden-horse, 
and Haste-horse were among tlieir philosophers (Aristippus, Chi-y .sip- 
pus, and Sjicusipptis) ; and I/urse-niistress and Horse-tamer among 
their ladies (Ilipparchia and llippodamia). Of solitary nymj)hs, or 
rather such as lived apart, sometimes in state like goddesses, with 
nymphs of their own, the most celebrated are Circe, Calypso, and 
Egcria. The most beautiful mention of Egcria (/Ac Watchful ?) in 
Milton’s Latin poems, at least to the best ot our recollection.—Sec his 
lines addressed to Salsilli, a Roman poet, on his sickness. We regret 
we have not time to indulge oiuselves in attempting a version of the 
passage. Circe {the Encirclcr) is clearly the origiflal of the modem 
enchantress. 

“ Pale, wan. 

And tyrannizing was the lady's look,” 
says Keats, describing her. (I low beautiful!) Calypso (the .Sccre/, 
or Lying-hid) though no magician, was n nobler enchantress after her 
fashion, as we see in Homer. Boccacio, speaking of Circe, Calisto, and 
Clymene, says, that nymphs of their distinguished class were no other 
than young ladies, delicately brought up, and living in retirement,— 
thalamorum colentcs umbras,”-—cultivators of their boudoirs. Impres¬ 
sions, he says, of every sort, were easily made on creatures of this tender 
sort, us on tilings allied to the clement of wat 'r; whereas, rustic women, 
labouring out of doors, and exposed to*the sun, became “ hispid” and 
case-hardened, and therefore deservedly lost the name of nymphs f- 

- - I - - - ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ _ . I 

Quoted by Wartoii in his Notes to Milton, 
t Sunt pneterea, Ster—6eneulogia Deorum^ lib. vii. cap. 14. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Eniilaiul in 1835. By Frederick Von Kaumer, Professor of History at 

the I'nivcrsity of Berlin, Author of the History of the Hohenstaufen, 

. of the History of Europe, &c. &c. &c. 

Fkw books are calculated to make a slrongcr impression on the public 
" luiiul than the one beftn-e us, and seldom do we meet with one so deserving 
of a careful and impartial perusal. There is, and ought to be, a'laudable 
curiosity in every Englishman on the subject of ait enlightened foreigner’s 
opinion upon his country, and his statements of the reception he met with 
during his sojourn amongst us ; in order that he may, so far as he is able,' 
redeem our national faults, increase the sum of our national merits, and 
exercise upon the praise, or blame, before him that full examination which 
may lead to a just judgment. 

It apjicars that the Baron Von Kaumer, whom we apprehend to ho as 
amiiihlo as he is learned, (which is saying a great deal,) has been for many 
years deeply interested in this country, in conseipiencc of that intimate 
knowledge of its history which his researches ha’.e given him with refer 
•mce to ours and every other country of Europe. To this he has added an 
acquaintance,]yith our literature, laws, lurd politics; our party Mpiabbles and 
our habitual complainings, togifthor with all those better elements in our 
‘•ocial composition which have hitlierto presoiwed ns in compact, and may 
hereafter increahe our happiness and confirm our glory. 

The Baron biin>clf is the most liberal of all Conservatives and the most 
considerate of all Reformers. He would not strike from tlie “ (?orint!iiaii 
capital ’■ of polished society one eliisclled leaflet, or injure one indentation on 
the Gothic pinnacles wdiich time has consecrated, save where humanity, and 
we may add Christianity, demands the saerifiec. Considering liis own 
king to be llie greatest and most successful of all reformers, and concluding 
that reform in the hands of royalty is a rare virtue, some persons may con¬ 
sider that he .spplaud.s the King of Prussia loo often and too highly: but 
we are not of this opinion His book is W'riltoii for the Prussians, and, how¬ 
ever thankful we may be to Mrs. Austin for her execlleut translation of it, 
wc sitll <ee that the author had an uiidoubted right to give his own sove- 
riign and his own people the first ooiik-idoration in compiling it. 

By the '-anie rule many will say there is more of political discussion 
than they desire in a book of travels; and readers in tho country will cer¬ 
tainly object to the elaborate aeeoniifs of mu.sieal entertainments which Von 
Raunier ne\er fails to give , but it ought to be remembered that polities 
were incMlablj tlie principal ulijeet of his attention when not engaged at 
the Stule-pajier Otlico and the Bntiisli Museum,—for where could he escape 
them in IH'tS?—and that music which is “tho Ibod of love” to other nieii, is 
necessary food to the soul of every German. 

Whatever might he his predilections, it is certain he has loft nothing 
untouched. Hi.s first entree to “Life in l.ondon’’ was at a rout at Devoii- 
.shire-1 louse, where his admiration of the beauty of our ladies was warmly 
excited; but we think somewha.t unluckily, as he appears never to have 
seen beauty anywhere else. Wo arc inclined to think few' men could 
lake a summer-day's journey through llegeut-streel and Oxford-street, 
stroll in the Temple Gardems, or take a turn in Souicrsot-Housc, and say 
“it is all bivTCTi.'’ 

But ho has higher praise for our countrywomen than this, and the more 
valuahlo, in jhat so many traveilefs (from Franco, at least) have denied it. 
He gives them the praise of dressing well, and of being not in the least re- 
riferved, but full of kindness and attention ; %vell informed on ino.st subjects, 
and possessing the power of agreeable conversation on all. Neither our 
theatres, nor t.l>e performers in them, by any means satisfy, much less de¬ 
light tlifik^^Svel'i^'i; he»i^JUtiires Shakspeare, but by no means our repro- 

.Wy.—VOL. XLVu’l^-'jO. ClV’s^V. B 
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sentatives of his principal characters; alas I ho came too late for them. 
Our architecture is condemned as usual: he inquires “ where is one to seek 
the school of architecture in which the man studied who is now constructing 
those strangest of buildings at Charing Cross ? Vicenza, within her narrow 
walls, contains a greater number of beautiful and stately palaces, than are to 
be found in nil gigantic London.” 

How long must this reproach be cast upon us, the most wealthy, the most 
enterprising of all people ? A people who traverse all countries, purchase 
the produce of all lands, look back through ages of renown, and forward to 
stable and extending empire ?—But we have no time to lament or descant on 
this prolific subject; our architects arc now bringing themselves before the 
bar of the public—let them see to it. 

With Windsor Castle, however, we find our author positively charmed— 
it was to him the poetry of history, and the realization of Shakspeare’s day- 
dro.airis. Nor had he less reason to be pleased with the Queen, whom lie 
admires and defends. His observations on routs, or “ squeezes,” with the 
system of turning night into day, and day into night, assembling the great 
and the fair of tlie land, and in such numbers that they ai." perforce “ sans 
scats, sans air, sans food, .sans speech, sans everything,” are in our opinion 
excellent. “ It is a strange system of tyranny and slavery” when • ^ man 
can induce hundreds to luinger and tliirst, to toil and sweat, to be pushed 
and elbowed, to stand instead of sit, to sigh instead of speak, and, at the 
close of all, to return thanks for the honour of the torment.” 

The “ trivial fond records” of routs, operas, and dinners, in these letters, 
are only occasional desserts to the more solid fare offered by investigations of 
the utmost importance on all civil and military inattors, intermixed with 
tables and ducumenis, whicli prove unwearied research, habitual examina¬ 
tion, and a diligence which arises from knowledge, as well as leads to its 
increa.se. This attention to “ the weightier matters of existence" is agree¬ 
ably intermingled with lighter reading, or we should be compelled to pro¬ 
nounce it fit only for statesmen, notwithstanding its praise of their wives; 
but when, in punsuanoo of his plan, the Baron proceeds to make a tour to 
Scotland, and thenee to Jrcluml, there is in his melancholy but faithful de¬ 
scription of the cliddrcii of that sod, in their misery, ignorance, and utter 
degradation, a burst of genuine feeling, which renders usfvdly aware that the 
erudite historian, the learned aiili(]uarian, is “ a man of like passions with 
our.selve.s,” and, whether right or wrong in his opinions, is decidedly upright 
in his desires, compiissionate and generous in his feelings towards the most 
mismanaged and pitiable of all Ii .unaii bcit)g.s. 

“ My mind,'* says be, when in the pietiiresque county of Killarney, “ is 
filled with one thought—I can entertain no other—it is that of the inexpres¬ 
sible wretchedness of so many thousands. In England, T looked in Mim for 
misery'; here, no words eaii express the frightful truth w'hich evervwhero 
meets the eye. To form an idea of it you must .see these houses—not houses, 
but huts—not huts, but hovels, mostly without windows or apertures: the 
same entrance, the same narrow space for men and hogs : the hitter, lively, 
sleek, and well fed; the fiirmer, covered with rags, or rather liung with the 
fragments of rags, in a manner which it is impossible to conceive.”—No 
wonder, after such '.loscriptioiis as these, we find the traveller exclaim, 
“ Thrice happy Prussia! with its free-iu-oprielary peasantry, its agricul¬ 
tural nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, and its well-educated youth.” 

Notwithstanding our admiration of his honest indignation and warm com¬ 
passion as awakened by Ireland, w'e yct,cannoi, see the justice of giving to 
every Irishman the land he now holds as tenant, wliatever may be the sins 
of the absentee: a wholesale robbery of this nature weuld not ho calculated 
to increase the happiness of those for whom such a violation of right was 
effected, any more than the respectability of the Government capable of 
setting such an example to mankind. 

Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham in 'tii%~'"prk; 
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and Edinburgh is extolled not only for the tine localities of its situation, but 
for those architectural improvements in which London is deemed deficient. 
Glasgow also obtains due praise; and everywhere the hospitality, active 
kindness, and agreeable manners of the persons to whom he is introduc(*d 
are dilated upon. It is evident that, in the ejes of this no less honest tVian 
learned German, we arc not looked upon as the cold, reserved, and selfish 
race it has been the pleasvire of our Continental neighbours to dejiict us. 
Of our faults in law and custom, he speaks freely but candidly ; of our com¬ 
mercial greatness, mechanical improvements, persevering industry, and 
well-applied wealth, he gives most admirable and ncouraging accounts; 
but so far as he touches upon our progress in the fine arts and the public 
buildings, his language is rather condemnatory than discriminating. It is 
rather remarkable tliat he does not mmtion tlio bridges, save London, 
Southwark, and the iron one at Hammersmith; and when we remember 
how many and how superb arc the noble edifices that now “ span the 
Thames,” we cannot help considering this omission as a great oversight. 
Ten such bridges as we lioast in the metropolis and its iminodiato vicinity 
are as much unrivalled by any other capital in that particular, as the exten¬ 
sion, wealth, and commerce, to which he fieij[ucnfly adverts. The view from 
London Bridge he toms unequalled. 

M. Voii Raumcr is a memlier of the Vrotostant church, and never does 
ho in the slightest degree sliruik from the open avowal of Christianity, and 
that form of it to which he is attached ; nevertheless he is extremely liberal 
towards the Catholics, and appears fully persuaded that if the Irish Churcli 
received due consideration and kindly treatment, the happiest effects might 
follow. We apprehend it re{(uircs a much lon(fcr residence with that ill- 
direeted people, and a greater intimacy with their character than it was 
possible lor the writer to obtain, to know how to manage a question so dilli- 
eult. Ignorance and violence go hand in hand, and when a blind priest¬ 
hood are the leaders of a blind people, no wonder both fall into a ditch /ro?n 
which it is difllcult to extricate them, and ?/i which it is impossible to jnirify 
them ; and it is not too iiiueli to say that nine out of ten priests are utterly 
unqualified for their duties. Surely, if boneficciiee could soften the evils 
which oppress the Irish ; if kindness could awaken industry and encourage 
exertion ; if praise could stimulate, and reward excite them, all ought to be 
exerted, both publicly and privately, in order to ameliorate their lot, and raise 
them to the rank of human beings. Were this effected, w<’ may expect 
far more; since, both physically and mentally, where shall we find a pcoplo 
of equal capabilities? 

But “ shadows, clouds, and darkness,'’ rest on the island which ought to 
be “ a gein of the ocean, a pearl of the seaand for some time to come 
Ireland must remain a land of wishes, rather than hopes, of many anxieties 
and low expectations. 

Wo must conclude this very imperfect notice of a work entitled to a mucli 
fuller examination, (and one, in fact, beyond our plan to ciuhrace,) with a 
hearty recommendation of its contents; and, although we would rather not 
have been told, that our great sculptor Chantvey was inferior to German 
artists—that St. Paul's was a puritanized prosaic imitation of St. Peter's— 
that our celebrated landscape-painter is too much a nebulisf —and that 
beauty is an “ aristocratic pri\ilege in England,” wc yot sincerely thank him 
lor a most v.aluable work, mid for praise judiciously given on many material 
points. For the rest we are of course inclined to say, like the Archbishop 
to Gil Bias, “ Adieu, my friend—wish you a better judgment.” 

A Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacarrcgui. 2 Vols. 

This hook is anything hut political. The writer is, of course, a partisan of 
Don Carlos; hut he writes less in a snirit of party than can bo easily believed 
possible^Svn \’>«4 anot her jr are and striking merit—he keeps hinugif in the 
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background, makes light of his own exploits, and is more free from tbe vice 
of egotism than any one witli whom we have ever made acquaintance, who 
dMcribes events in which he himself acted a prominent part. Captain Hen- 
ningsen is, we have no doubt, a brave soldier; and he could not have spent 
a year with Zutnalacarregui without sharing in many hair-breadth scapes, 
and performing many daring actions; yet both are hinted at rather than 
described. At the present moment, the work comes very opportunely. We 
have been grievously deceived in England as to the real state and true posi¬ 
tions of th5 rival combatants in Spain—combatants we suppose we must call 
them; but the conduct of both has been more like that of tigci's than of men. 
Captain Hentiingsen clearly shows that while both arc butchers, the butchery 
was retaliation and therefore partially redeemed on the part of Don Carlos. 
The ruflian Mina was indeed the first to shoot, coolly and deliberately, an 
aged woman—and the “Liberal’’ is therefore execrated in Europe; hut 
almost from the commencement of the struggle, prisoners were looked 'upon 
as encumbrances, and put to death in cold blood. The whole system of 
warfare in the Bastme provinces has been, indeed, disgraceful to humanity. 
The liired hand of Englishmen who are now aiding the Queen have pro¬ 
duced little effect upon the atrocious nature of the contest;—the most 
horrible of all the acts have been perpetrated since their services wort pur¬ 
chased, and since a treaty to prevent butchery was signed by both parlies. 
The opinion of Captain Honningsen is, that Jn the end Don Cailos must 
triumph—-although the time may be yet distant; and that until he does so, 
the rest of Europe will he continually shocked, by recording similar atrocities 
to those which have been so frequently perpetrated. The most interesting 
parts of the work are thostt which relate to Ziimalacarregui—a man of sin¬ 
gular energy, of large mind, and of <lnring character; one, indeed, wonder¬ 
fully suited to the circumstances of liis time and <!ountry. Had he lived, a 
direct iiiterfercnco on the part of England would have been as unavailable 
as the indirect interference, whieh has been like the mountain that brought 
forth a mouse. To us it matters, after all, very little w'lio succeeds in 
ruling Spain—whether the bigot Carlos or the abandoned Queen bold a 
debased people in subjection. Those who deserve freedom will soon be free. 
If Spaniards like Carlos belter than Christina, let tiicm ha\o him and wel¬ 
come : we should consider a single drop of goorf English blood too large a 
price to pay for the Crown that is to bo w’on hy either. Whether -os a suc¬ 
cinct and satisfactory statement of tbe progress of the struggle from infancy 
to comparative manhood, or as an interesting account of “ battles, sieges", 
lortuncs, the book of Captain Honningsen will be read with avidity, and 
deserve most careful consideration. 


A Tour round Ireland in 1835. By John Barrow, Esq, 

It is alw'ays a subject of sincere regret to us when an intelligent and 
amiable traveller passes either rapidly or carelessly through any countrv 
parlicularly through one w'here his judgment and opinion would be of 
intrinsic value. Mr. Barrow s kind disposition and good temjier make him 
alwayfi a most pleasing companion; there is a mingling of observation and 
rettection in all he writes, which is rather uncommon in the records of modern 
travellers, who are more prone to see than to fhink. And we have no hesi- 
tation m declaring that a longer residence, and a more enlarged volume 

would have added greatly to our stock of information as to the real state of 
Ireland. 

In his preface, Mr. Barrow says that “ the object of his visit was to see as 
much of the oB-proclamied physical beafities—the surpassing verdure of 
surface and fertility of the soil—the lakes and mountains—the cultivated and 

Emerald Isle,’ as a limited period would 
atford the means of doing; at the same time, to lake a passing glance at the 
general and externaUppcarance and condition of the greatjnass of the 
population.” * 
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This “ passing glance” at the Irish population has led Mr. Baitow to the 
conclusion which every sensible traveller must arrive at; and although be 
has not expressed that conclusion in words, ih& /aiding pervades cvery^ 
sentence—namely, that the sufferings of Ireland are as much to he attri¬ 
buted to mismanagement as to poverty—one destroys the mind, and the 
other the body of the inhabitants of this beautiful land; and if, by any 
chance, an escape is managed from Charybdis, the unfortunate is sacrificed 
on Scylla. 

Mr. Barrow was much pleased with the favourable appearance of tho 
people in the neighbourhood of Belfast, where he d?scribos them as “ cheer¬ 
ful, well-behaved, well-clothedthough, in the ijext Chapter, we find a 
“ disturbance" recorded, which he marks as “ unusual;" —unusual in the 
district, not the country, certainly ; as it was a disturbance between Orange¬ 
men and tho United Party, touching a green arch and an Orange arch 
erected by tho opposite factions. After our traveller had passed his third 
Chapter, we suspect he learned better than to call a “ disturbance" 
“ unusnal." 

Mr. Barrow docs not, like many, disclaim political bias at the commence¬ 
ment of his book, and then plunge knee-deep into polities; he confesses that 
he has, as every man ought to have, his own political opinions,—but he 
curbs them, and keeps them within bounds, with an earnestness and pro¬ 
priety which many of tho tourists in both countries would do w'ell to imitate! 
To those who have never visited Ireland this volume will bo full of interest; 
but tliose who know the locale of the sca-sido (Mumties will complain, that 
Mr. Barrow has not done them ju.-tiec: for instance, when he arrived at 
AVaterford, instead of cutting across the inland portion of the country to 
Wexford, if hLs object was to make a sea-side tour, he should have gone 
down the Waterford river to Duncannon, for a place of considerable note in 
Irish history—visited Sfrongbow’s famous encampment at Bag-and*Bun— 
observed what good tho resident gentry have effected in the pretty .sea-side 
villages of Feathard atid Bauuow—crossed the well-cultivated baronies of 
Forth and Bargy—seen the magniiiccnt ^iew from tho Mountain of Forth— 
and visited tho school and improvements which reflect so much honour on 
the proprietor of tJolmstown Castle. Mr. Barrow’s generous nature would 
have rejoiced at the good really done ujion that s]den(lid estate—the immen¬ 
sity of capital expended—the hundicds employed—the many educated— 
C^atliolic and Protestant children reading fnini tho same books, studying and 
playing together ! We regret Mr. Barrow did not make this odditional tour, 
because, having done so ourselves, we can testify as to the advantages all 
communities, whether religions or political, must derive from the system so 
pc^se^c^ingly pursued upon the domain we have alluded to. The Catholic 
children in the school we have mentioned go home at three o'clock, and the 
Bible (that stiimblmg-hlock to the Homans !) is read at four. We wish such 
an arrangement was made at all the mir.ed schools throughout the kingdom ; 
and w'e wish Mr. Barrow bad here witnessed its beneficial effects. His book 
cannot fail to be generally read, and the more publicity given to .such exer¬ 
tions the betterwe all know that ten will follow an example, w-hen per¬ 
haps only three would listen to a precept. 

^ The chapter on Cunnamara—the wild and lawless district over w'hich 
Colonel Martin of humane memory ruled so many years—is novel and 
amusing; and, indeed, the brevity of the volume is the only fault, after all 
our pains-taking for tho purpose, that wc can really fliid. 

We had forgotten almost to notice some very spirited etchings by Mr. 
M’Clise, which add to the value of the volume. They are, like everything 
he does, replete with life and vigour—caricatured most certainly^ and yet 
, most truly. If that same caricaturing goes on improving as it has done 
lately, we would recommend forthwith that it establish a R. A. of its 
own, and then, most certainly, either Mr. M'Clise or Mr. H. B, would be 
clected^j;vv"»lu'"nt! Alas ! the whole community has an “ inkling’*that way, 
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cither with pen, pencil, or tonf^ue ; then why not give it “ a local habitation 
and a name ?” Lf•a^ insf this, however, for the consideration of those whom 
it may concern, we < oiiclnde with a sincere wish that Mr. Barrow ipay soon 
again raake another jonnic-y. 

Rogers’s Life of ,Tohn Ilow’e, M. A. 

At all times, and iiiidi r any cirentn>tanoes, tho life of a divine so generally 
known and -so exfeiisi\el_v popular as John Howe might be expected to 
excite ail jnlercst in proportion to the almost universal diffusion of his 
writiiiirs. IVisonall} cimnectcd, during one of the mo.^it important periotls 
of British liisl(«ry, vith many of those whose names are inclelibly fixed in 
our reciilicctioii ns the great Ieader.s in tho series of political convulsions and 
Tnomeiitoiii changes which so remarkably distinguished Ins times, and 
liiiii'olf 110 nieaii giiulc of popular opinion, through a long course of years 
(li-liiignishcd f»r a general prevalence of originality of thought, and specu¬ 
lation on siihjcets connected with the weightiest interests of man, it will at 
once III! perceived that his life was not likely to be one of a monotonous and 
iindivcrsilied character; but when it is also known that vnder every change 
of foitune, ainl in every capacity in which he was engaged, tho Christian 
character so beautifully pourtrajed in the Living Temple was st -ctly and 
unmteiTiiptedly niaintainod by its author; that the same uiibleu’ished 
integrity and earnest devotedness, the same hoavenly-niindedness and spirit 
of peace, w-ere displayed in all the actions of Howe through tho vicissitudes 
of prosperous as well as of adverse fortune, through good report as well as 
evil. It would bo dilllcult to mention a character more w'orthy, as well from 
its intrinsic excellence as from the varied circumstances by wdiich its moral 
and inlellectiiid worth was developed, of forming the careful study of all 
who are aware that one of the host means of proiuoliiig personal religion is 
to contcmplalo itseftlits upon the walk and conversation of othc'rs. The 
devotion of Ilowe was fioc li-oin the conveiilioiuil absurdities by which much 
even of the genuine piety of his time was disfigured; his charity was of f.ir 
too catholic a nature to be weakened by the petty distinctions of sect or 
party; and his intellectual greatness too familiarly connected with tho con¬ 
templation of things above, to descend to tho stylo of impure and acri¬ 
monious insult with which the controversial writings of his day abounded, 
and of which the pages of his contemporary Milton himself aflbrd so many 
revolting examples. Thus much for the natural advantages which such a 
subject as the life of IIowo piesents. The present volume derives an in¬ 
creased value from two additioi il circumstances. As one of these, vvcnuist 
consider the very seasonable juncture at which it makes its appearance. If 
any thing eould be likely to ilitTusc a more general spirit of chanty among 
Christians of all donuminatloas, such a result might be expected from tlie 
circulation of the memoirs of an individual, who in so remarkable a degree 
united an unshaken devotion to ]>rinciples adopted upon unbiassed conviction 
to a tone of conciliation and tenderness for the opinions of others, ns rare 
,as they are meritorious, vVt a time when the feelings of men have been 
excited to an unusual degree of bitterness by mutual recrimination, and 
when the old contest, decided by the sword in a less civilized age, has .sup¬ 
plied the gall of an almost equal enmity to the pens of writers of both 
parties, it is like the sudden transition from darkness to light, to turn to 
such a model of calm and equable benevoleuco, of patience under oppression 
and moderation in success, and to the contemplation of a disposition which 
seems to have been intended to illustrate th apostolic definition of the first 
of Clu’istian graces to the letter. Tho sticond recommendation which will 
tend materially to raise the life of Howe in the estimation of its readers is 
the circumstance of its having fallen into the handsMf an author so well 
qualified to do it justice, and wlto, in the arrangement of his materials and 
tho originality and power of his remarks, has left little for the most fastidious 
to desire. Mr. Rogers’s name is not unknown to the pi^iot^^nd it is 
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, theKfore less necessary to dwell on capabilities wbich have been often suc¬ 
cessfully manifested. As a biographer, he is distinguished by a style at 
once forcible and elegant, often rising to el^uencc, and never destitute of 
the impVess of a strong .and well-cultivated mind. He is possessed moreover 
of a sinsubar aptitude at illustration, inferior only to the sterling sense and 
sound discrimination by which it is accompanied. As speeiMcns pnrtieu- 
larly indicative of his talents, we would instance the introductory and closing 
chapters of his work, the latter of which contains a masterly analysis of tho 
mmd and character of Howe, and a dissertation upon his works in general, 
which we must consider one of the ablest pieces of criticism it Ifiis been our 
good fortune to encounter. Wo regret Ibat on ’imits do not allow of our 
dwelling more particularly on Mr. Rogers’s observations with respect to the 
Act of Uniformity, and one or two topics of equal uu]>ortancc, which are 
treated with his usual candour and philosophic acuteness; but the space to 
which we are confined will not allow of our bearing a more extended testi¬ 
mony to the merits of a work, from which the divine may derive both 
iustriiotion and encouragement in liis labours, the man of letters the satis¬ 
faction of contemplating a mind of no ordinary power skilfully exhib'led 
with its various capacities and endowments, and pious readers of all classes 
the benefit of an example, to which, w hether as instancing soundness of 
laith, consistency of practice, or an application of the liighcsl abililies to the 
worthiest purpose, he may again and again recur with feelings of increased 
delight and satisfaction. , 

Lowonstoin, King of the Forests. A 'rah;. Hy .lane Roberts. 2 vols. 

The great charm of this work is its simplicity. The fair writer, in pre- 
seming us with a now XTUipia, has led \is through tho quietudes of sylvan 
scenery, where W'e can nieditalc and philosophi/.e, like the recluse of Ardcnnc.s, 
on the tumultuous follies of the bustling world beyond. But though 
delighting onh in the sweet and touching portraitures of unambitious men, 
avoiding greatness, and content w'lih being good, the work allbrds some 
proofs of the powers to delineate temperaments of a more .stirring and aspiring 
nature. The y earning after the turmoils and struggles of active life, muni- 
fesl<'d by the youth who has been transjilantoil to the forests, and the 
recollections of a scene of beautiful tvanquiUity whicli prompts llio return of 
liim who has been conveyed in cliildhood from the pcacid'ul seclusion of his 
early home, arc well imagined and described. Tliere i>. apparently, an uii- 
willingnoss on the part ol tho author to quit the green laliyrinths which she 
has so poetically described; or wo lluiik she would liavc given athird volume, 
in which the eontra^tiug dispositions of tho two heirs might have been 
Inought into action. However, ,is il is, those who are either w'eary of, or have 
no taste for the over-wrought cM-itmuent winch has been the sin of many 
modern works, will enjoy an hour of pleasant calm in the perusal of these 
agreeable volumes. 

Rhymes from Italy. 

The Polish Struggle. By M. C. Kennedy. 

Songs of the Alhambra. By AIiss Smith. 

Antonio Foscarini, an Historical Drama. 

The Kiiigstonian Poems. 

When we have said that much humour and shrewdness of observation, 
and a lively power of satire, generally qualified by good nature, will be found 
by the renders of “ Rhymes from Italy" to accompany verses of a somewhat 
rambling, yet generally amusipg charaeter, we shall have extended our 
criticism to about as great a length as the subject demands. Mr. Kennedy’s 
“ Polish Struggle’* is an indignant invective against the Autocrat of all the 
Russias, and an eloquent eulogy on the patriotism of Poland during the 
last contest with its gigantic oppressor. Tho language of highly-excited 
feeling will always he poetical, and Mr. Kennedy seems to have bent his 

A ^ 1 
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whole heart and soul to his task. His versification is generally energetic, 
and his power of vehement declamation and forcible am)cal to the feelings 
of his readers very considerable. The mems of Miss Smith are of a very 
different character, and are distinguished for feminine grace and delicacy. 
Her Songs of the Alhambra” we consider inferior to the other pieces con¬ 
tained in the volume. There is not sufficient local character about the 
former, but the latter are replete with a gentle yet deep feeling, which few 
will be unable to appreciate. 

The author of “ Antonio Foscanni'* has succeeded in producing an inte¬ 
resting drama. The plot is founded on an incident in the history of Venice, 
and several scenes are marked by much pathos. Perhaps on the whole the 
action is too rapid, and the effects of the dialogues rather greater than might 
be expected from their brevity. 

The author of the “ Kingstonian Poems" has utterly mistaken his voca¬ 
tion. We would advise him, with all convenient haste, to relinquish studies 
for which he is palpably unfit, and to desist from wasting his time upon 
verse wiiicli is as near an approximation to doggerel as any reasonable 
IKjrson couhl desire to sec. What indeed could be expected from a collection 
of poems of which the author boasts of completing some ninety in fifteen 
days ? The appearance of such books is an insult to the good sense of the 
public. 

Flora Metropolitana. 

The advantages, both to mind and body, ‘Attendant upon the study of 
Botany are too generally appreciated to render any remarks upon its utility 
necessary m noticing a work which has for its object the difihsion of infor¬ 
mation of much practical use to the students of that fascinating science. 
Its contents arc the results of numerous excursions made by the 'author 
and his friends to different spots within thirty miles of the metropolis, and 
contain various distinct localities of most of the plants to be found in Surrey 
and Kent, with some parts of Essex and Hertfordshire. Furnished with 
thi.s guide, the botanist will at once discover what he is likely to meet with 
in any determined route, and will often bo agreeably surprised at finding 
plants within his reach, with the existence of which, in the neighbourhood 
he may be investigating, he w'as previously unacquainted. Indeed the 
scientific reader, we imagine, will not fail to bo surprised at the number of 
species which a comparatively limited space is thus found to afford; and he 
will probably bo spared, by Mr. Cooper's labours, many a long walk for spe¬ 
cimens ficqnently obtainable at his own thresliold. Wc can bear personal 
testimony to the accuracy with wliich the Flora of several interesting spots 
has been compiled, and in a second edition we hope the author will bo sup¬ 
plied with that of many more, which, for the want of a sufliciently extensive 
co-operation, he has been compelled to omit. Wc should be glad, moreover, 
if Mr. Cooper, in an enlarged form of his work, would give the old names of 
several species, the modern appellations of which are iinknow'ii to many bo¬ 
tanists of the Linnmau school. We can give our best recommendation to 
his volume, as almost indispensable to tlic library of the man of practical 
science. A list of land and fresh-water shell.s to be found in the vicinity of 
the iuetro])olis is apjiundcd to the work. 

The Works of William Cowper; with a Life of the Author. By 
Robert Soulhej’, JjL.D. &c. Vo], III. 

This volume finishes the life of Cowper; it is one of the most iuteresting 
and instructive biographies in the language; the ..tylein which it is written is 
clear and comprehensive, and purely ” English ” as tltb compositions of the 
amiable and excellent iwcl always arc. We have already observed that Dr. 
Southey was admirably qualified to discharge a task which presented 
mure than ordinary difficulties: he understood the character of Cowper; 
few, if aqy, have ever done so before him. Southey is hipaself a poet, 
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a poet of high and acknowledged genius; and, if wo mistake not, his 
mind is near akin to that of tho elegant, Ufmght, but sensitive author 
of “ Thg Task.” Both have shown a disposition to retire from the busy 
world, longing for that “ contiguity of shade,’* where peace and con¬ 
tentment are most easily found, and both have laboured in solitude to 
benefit mankind. In Soutliey, however, the " elements ” are more hap¬ 
pily “ mixeda little more or a little less would have made Cowper what 
Southey is—happy as well as great. The work should be in all libraries, 
small as well as large; for the former it is not too costly, and of tjic latter it 
is in every way wortliy. It will delight as well as instruct. It may be j)e- 
rused for amusement, that best amusement which is derived from acquaint¬ 
ance with the words and ways of our** worthies," as well as for information. 
The prints which illustrate this volume are exceetlingly beautiful. They are 
engraved by Goodall from designs from tho pencil of Harvey. 

The Chinese: a General Descrijition of China and its Inhabitants. By 
J. F. Davis, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 

All Historical and Descriptive Account of China. 2 vols. 

It is singular that two works relative to China should have issued from 
the press within a month of each other. ** The Account of China ’’ forms 
part of the ** Kdinburgli Cabinet Library; " and is worthy of a series which 
has heretofore maintained a wny high cliaracter. Tlic compilation is fi-om 
the pens of several eminent writers; they have judiciously bclccted the mure 
useful and interesting details of various travellers, and have produced a work, 
the accuracy of which may be relied on, upon all material points. In value 
and importance, however, it must yield to that of Mr. Davis, who has been for 
above twenty years a resident in the country be describes, and where he held 
ii high official situation :—to his own practical experience in all matters re¬ 
lating to the empire, he has added much from other travellers; and has 
sup]>Iied us with lliat which we have long greatly needed—a perfect picture 
of its condition, its laws, its customs, its people, its cities, and explained in a 
manner the most clear and satisfactory the relations which subsist between 
it and England, with the safest modes of rendering them amicable and ad¬ 
vantageous to both. 

Sketches by “Boz;” illustrative of Every-Day Life and Every-Day 

People. Two vols, 

“Boz'’is a very pleasant fellow:—“a keen observer," and a wit. He 
tells a story admirably; always gives it a point, and usually a moral; and 
though he is severe enough, his satire is general, and not personal. His 
characters are, indeed, for the most part drawn from the classes among which 
pretenders are found; and such ho puts down, not very roughly, but very 
eflbctually. His tales are among the pleasantest that have been given to the 
public since Fielding and Smollett wrote fur immortality. We should be 
glad to have some of bis compositions to criticize in MS. 

The Architectural Magazine. 

We arc glad to find that the art of architecture has sufficiently improved 
in England to warrant the appearance of a periodical entirely devoted to its 
interests. A better means could not be adopted for heightening the charac¬ 
ter of a stpdy, which has till latterly been neglected in this country, to a 
degree singularly disproportionate, in comparison with the other fine arts. 
Thu present Number contains several valuable articles on architectural sub¬ 
jects, and seems in e\cry way adapted to the end proposed. 
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Tl»e Anthbr of “ PeHiam.”-The admirers 
(and who lire not so) of tljis dlstlnpuislied 
writer will be pleased to learn that hm cele¬ 
brated Novel of " Devereus’’ is to succeed 
Mr. Lister’s •' (JraiiUy," and liirm the next vo¬ 
lume of that cheap ami popular piiblie.stioii— 
Colbuin’s Modern Novelists. And the next 
number of ibe new weekly Issue of the same 
work will commence Lady MorRaii's celebrated 
Irish National Tale. “O’Doiuiel,” which will 
be coinpicled in five parts, with a porirait of 
the Biithore-s, and a vignette, beautifully eii- 
I'ravid, hy the h'liidcns. 

Mr. Ileiison Hill h.i» a tA'orli in (he Press 
wliicli will iippe-ir ill the course of the piesent 
inoiilh, culled “ lleeollectioiis of an Artlllery- 
oni.iT, iiicludiiii; Scenes in Ireland, America, 
KliiiKlers, and Fr.uu'e.” 

Admiral N.ipier’s Account of the War In 
Piirluj'ul will shortly be published. 

Captain Basil Hall is about to put torth a 
Woilc entitled "bchoss Ilainfield j aWinter in 
Lower .styria.” 

A new Fiction, by Allan Cunniiiglium, will 
be shiiitly published, to be entitled “ Lord 
HolJiiii.” 

'I'lie Vuthor of “The Nalioiial History of En- 
thusi.wm*’ iinnuiiiiccs ‘‘The Physical Theory 
of another Life ” 

Mr. Klnuer-KlaltowsM is engafied on a vo¬ 
lume of ProRressive Lxercises fur writing 
fJermnn, as a siijiplrmeiit to his German 
Manual for Self-tuition. 

The Rev. J. K. Majoi, Head Master of King's 
College Seliuoi, London, will shortly publish 
" A (tIiuIc to the Heading of the Greek 'I'inge- 
tiianat containing an accnuiit of the Origin 
and Progress of Tragedy,” Ac. 

A complete Latin Knglisli and Knglisli-Latiu 
Oictioiiary lor Schools, by the llev. Dr. Nib- 
lock, will eppear in July. 

Mr. J H. Fieldin'' h.is in tlie press a •■econd 
edition of hi.s Synopsis of Prneticiil P"ispec- 
tivc, Litie.il and Aerial. 

Ne.itly reiuiy. Jleinorials of Mr.s. tfemans, 
will) Illustrations of her Literary Character, 
from lier Private Correspondence. Ly H F. 
Chen ley, Ksq 

The Second .ind concluding volume of the 
Life and Times of William III. King of Eng¬ 
land, and Stiidlhuldcr of Hulhind. By the hon. 
Arthur Trevor, M.P, M.A. K.A.si. &c., is just 
ready. 

NEW WOaKS IN THE IMlkSE. 

History of Itrn/il, fro. i the arriv'al of the 
Boyal Family of Portuj.il, in 1831, until the 
abdication of Don Pedro. 

The Church and the Clergv, By u Friend 
to the Church, and iin Eiicniy (u Hypocrisy, 

The Principles of Perspective, and their ap¬ 
plication to Itrttwing from Nature, familiarly 
explained and illustrated. By Wm. Rider. 

Select Sermons by the elder Divines, being 
choice Spccimetia of Sermon Literature in the 
seventeenth and eightceiitii Centuries. 

A Voyage to .St, Petersbtirgh. By Francis 
Coghlan. 


The Flora Domestlea,or History Af Medicinal 
Plants, Indigenous to Great Britain, illustrated 
by numerous coloured Plates. By Benjamin 
H. Barton, P,L.8. 

A Reprint of Bishop Coverdale’s Bible, the 
first complete English Bible, 1535. 

A collected Edition of the Poetical Works of 
James Montgomery, 3 vols. small 8 vo. 

The Statesman. By Henry Taylor, Esq., 
Author of* Philip Van Arteveldo.” 

.An Abridgment of Dr. Butler's Ancient and 
Modern Ueogiaphy. By Miss M. Cunningham. 

A Thud and conclnding Volume of Sharon 
Turner's Sacred History of the World. 

On Female Improvement. By Mrs. John 
Sandford. 

Flxsuys on the Principles of Cliuritahlc In¬ 
stitutions. 

De Wyrhnlc; a Talc ot Dean Forest. By F. 
J. Ducarel, Esq. 

Researches, Antediluvian. Patn.. "hal, and 
Historical. By Thomas Clarkson. M.A. 

The Life of Edward, Earl of Cl.-irenduii. By 
T. II. lister, Esq., Author of “ Granby,” &c. 
3 vols. 8 vo., with portrait. 

The Life of Edward the Black Prince. By 
G. P.R. James, Esq., Author ol ” KichLlieii,” 
” Darnley,” “ Life of Richelieu,’’ itc. &f. 

I.IST 07 NEW Pt'BI.ICATtONS. 

Tilt* Book of Common Piaycr, with short 
Explanatory N.ilc*. By the Ui'V. O. Valpy, 
price fix. (irf. humid, gill leave.s. 

Till' Hcv. T. 11. Huglies’s Coiltimiatioii of 
Hume and Smollett’s History of Kiigland. 
Vol. 2, octavo. lOi. C/l. 

Twenty Years in Retirement. By Captain 
John Blakiston, 2 vols. 8 vo. 2'lx. 

The reprint of Tyndnlc’s Tr.iiislntion of the 
first Enali.sh NcwTestarneiit, 1.52(>. ciowii 8 vo 

History of tlie English Episi-op.ary, liom 
the Period of the Long Parliament to the Act 
of Uniformity, liy the Rev. Thomas Luthhury, 
M.A., demy Svo. 12s. 

The Fiirally History of England, hy the llev. 
Q. R. Gleig, M.A , with iiiimeioiis illustra¬ 
tions, Vol. 1, fep. Svo. fi». fid. 

The Life and Character of John Howe.M A., 
by Henry Rogers, in 1 vol. Svo., with a Por- 
tr,iit, &c. 

Tlie Masenrenhas, hy the Author nt " Pre¬ 
diction,” 3 vols. .Us. 6 rf. 

The Christian Atonement; its Basis, Nature, 
and Reurings, ivitli Notes and Illustrations, 
by the Hev. Joseph Gilbert. 

The Life of Bishop .Tebb, by the Uev. <’■ 
Forster, B.D., 2 vols. Svo, 26*. cloth. 

he Laiigage de Fleurs, royal 32mo. 9s drl, 

England in I 8 .W 5 being a Series of Letters 
written to Friends In Germany, during a Resi¬ 
dence 1 London, by F, Von Kauroer, 3 vols. 
post Svo. 24*. boards. 

liandom Recollections of the House of 
Lords, 1800 to 1S36, post Svo. 10*. 6 d., bds. 

Barrow’s Tour in*lreland, post Svo. 14r.cIolh.t 

Tour of a German Artist In England, by M, 
Passavant, with Plates, 3 vols. post Svo. 31.). 
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FINE ARTS. 

The exhibitions of “ the Old ” and '* the New *’ Societies of Artists in 
•Water Colours are now open to the puhlic—the former at the rooms in Pall- 
Mall Hast, and the latter at Exeter Hall. The palm of oxeollenoo must be 
aecoided to the old; hut the new bids fair to rival it: our visit to Pall Mall 
was at too late a period of the month to enable us to do justice to its hi|ih 
and numerous claims to that public support which it has share^so larj^ely 
since its formation. The present year is as rich and as fertile as everthe 
loiidm" subject is that of Cattermole, a drawin" of unusual size, and of the 
most unquestionable merit. Tt is taken from llie novel of Quentin Durward 
—the moment u'lien the {jood Bishop of Liege is butchered by the ruflian 
Nicol Blok. This work is alone suttioient to attract all who appreciate art. 
C^>plcy Fielding, Wright, Taylor, Stone. Christall, Barrett, &c. See., have all 
contributed admirable wtuks. The exliibition is, inrleed, as it has always 
been, one of the most interesting which the metropolis presents. “ The 
New ” jwogresscs in a very satisfactory manner. Its character is not “ exclu¬ 
sive ” like “ the Old ; '* and its selection is not, therefore, so unexceptionable; 
but it is likely to produce more beneficial effects upon art, ina.sirmch as it 
affords opportunities to those who are aiming at oxeellcnce, rather than to 
those who have achieved it. Mr. Parris, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Chace, Mr. 
Oliver, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Hallait, are among the most successful con¬ 
tributors. We regret that our limits will not, ai present, permit us to do 
mure than direct public attention ro this must interesting and most useful 
institution. 

THE LAWRENCE OALLKRV. 

Another hundred drawings from the noble collection of the late President 
of the Royal Academy is exhibiting at Messrs. Woodbunis*, St. Mavtin’s- 
laue. It consists of drawings by the two Zucchcros, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Fra Bartolomeo. The following anecdote connected with the series is 
curious and interesting:— 

“ 11 Fratc had an acquaintance, a nun, named Suar Plantella, who learned paint¬ 
ing fi-din liiin, and, to judfjc from one (u* iw'o drawings tiy her in this collection, was 
li(»sM;.NScd of great talent. When II Frate died, lie left her .all lus drawings, and they 
remained in the convent she belonged to, until they wero forgotien. The ignorance 
()1 iheuunswas so great, that these fine designs were used to make up parcels or 
light the lire, until, hy accident, one of them was seen hy a pez-ion who was aware 
of their importance, and tlie remainder were rescued. They were purchased hy the 
({land Duke of Tuscany, and hound in two volumes; which were kejit in the duko's 
library, u'itli the rest of the drawings hy the old niustei^ until about thirty years 
.ago, when, by some unaccountable means, they came to England, and fell into the 
Jiands of the late llenjamiii West, Ksq., 1MI.A,, who fully appreciated their value, 
and, indeed, his works prove tlie use they were of to him. At his deini.se they weie 
bmiglit by private contract by Sir T. Lawrence, and thus came into this collection.' 

ASSOCI.VTION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THK FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Wo undei-stand that at an extraordinary general meeting of tlio Associalion, 
held ill the Hopetoun Rooms on the 9lli April, it was unanimously re.stdved 
to au.liori.se tlio Committee of Management to expend a portion of the funds 
at tlicir disiwsal in engraving, in as high a style of art as possible, a iwipular 
piclure, to be selected from those now exhibiting. Every member, in ad¬ 
dition to his chance of a large amount of paintings which have been pur¬ 
chased by the Committee, is to receive one or more copies of the engraving, 
according to the extent of his subscription, and after the members have 
^ been supplied, the pAate is to be destroyed.— Caiedonian Mercury, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The Spanish Contrabandista. Drawn by J. F. Lewis; Engraved by 

C. Turner. 

This is a large print—too large, perhaps, for the importance of the subject 
Mr. Lewis affords us proof, from lime to time, that his journey in Spain was 
any thinij but barren and unprofitable. This print is admirably character¬ 
istic of Spanish habit and costume. It represents a Spanish smuggler, a 
monk and a merry damsel; with mules and other accessories to make up 
the pictuft). Though large, the print richly deserves a frame. It is a fine 
engraving, and, as we have said, a good example of Spanish character. 

A Spanish Lady. A Spanish Peasant Girl. Drawn on Stone by J. F. 

Lewis. 

Here we have other examples of Mr. Lewis’s undoubted talent. Both these 
prints are interesting: neither the girl nor the lady can be exactly described 
as beautiful; but they have that which is preferable to beauty—character. 
They have been transferred to stone by the artist himself. 

Engravings from the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Part I, 

This publication is very properly dedicated to the King. Its desi^^n is to 
collect, as far as possible, the w'orks of the late President of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy ; it cannot be necessary to explain how interesting and useful such a 
series may be made, Lawrence is identifidd with the history of bis time. 
The kings, the heroes, the statesmen, the poets, and the painters of the age, 
as w'ell as the loveliest dames of the aristocracy, were all, or nearly all, the 
subjects of his pencil. It is known what a rare and enviable faculty he had 
of preserving a striking likeness, while he always made his copy when the 
original was in the mood most fitting for transmission to posterity. In 
other words, his paintings were always like, yet always flattered. You saw 
at once the resemblance, but you saw also that it was taken at the precise 
moment when he or she looked most dignified or most beautiful. T lere is 
no female portrait of his in existence that you can pronounce to be the 
portrait of an ugly woman, or one you can consider as that of an ungraceful 
man. We rejoice that the productions of his elegant and powerful [>cncil 
are about to bo brought together in a cheap and agreeable form ; and have 
no doubt that public patronage will amply recompense Messrs. Hodgson and 
Graves, by whom they have been collected. The first part contains a 
portrait of the King, “in his habit as he lived," when the weighty slate 
habiliments were flung aside-the portrait of Donna Maria; and the deli¬ 
cious gem, “ The Children of Mr. Calmedy.’’ They are ably engraved in 
mezzotinto; and of a size not too small for framing, although principally 
designed for the portfolio. 

Recollections of the Italian Opera; hy A. E. Chalon, R.A. Drawn on 
Stone hy R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 

Mr. Lane remains unequalled asacopiest in lithography. These examples 
are among the best he has produced. The work has little interest for us; 
but will doubtless much gratify the admirers of the “ great ]..ablache,‘’ the 
superb Grisi, and the graceful Taglioni, whose full-length portraits it 
contains. 

Heath’s Drawing-Room Portfolio. 

The taste and judgment of Mr. Charles Heath are unquestionable. We 
doubt, however, if he has displayed them in this work, as he has in others. 
The Portfolio contains six fine prints—at >a price of startling cheapness—of 
a size'much larger than those which ornament his “Book of Beauty;’’ 
but the subjects are such as would have told just ds well if limited to a 
smaller space. We understand Mr. Heath is preparing several works for the 
“ Annual” season—and report speaks of them as more than likely to 
sustain far him the high reputation he has acquired. ^ 
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THE DRAMA. 

SvUMBR nominany commences at a particular period of the year, and so 
does the Opera season; but we have no-ossurod sense of the presence of the 
one, until we have basked in the delicious sunshine, or shuddered in the 
thutidcr*storm—nor do we feel that the Oj>era has really ojiened until we 
have “ listened to the voice of love” in the notes of the inspired Grisi, and 
encountered the full force of that tempest of music which is created by the 
“ marvellous and awful voices” of the great trio, Rubini, Tambdrini, and 
Lablache. These admirable performers made their appearance on the same 
evening, and brought the summer with them—making “a sunshine in the 
shady place." The opera selected for their intro<luction was Z« Gazza 
Ladra. Its performance was perfectly electrical, upon an audience crowded 
to a degree that sot Opera rules and established etiquette at defiance. There 
is no perceptible change in the ])Owers of either of these accomplished artists. 
A change for the better was scarcely to be wished for or conceived—an al¬ 
teration for the worse is all that need be dreaded—some years hence. Let 
posterity take care of itself. No diminution of sweetness or of strength is 
yet desirable, and all who love music should enjoy it while they may. 
Norma has since been performed; an opera which, we venture to think, has 
not yet received full justice at the hands of musical authorities. It is cer¬ 
tainly one of the very best of jwor Bellini's compositions. Grisi sings and 
plays divinely in it—and yet we own that our delight is not quite unalloyed, 
from a sense that the whole outline of the character is not entirely filled up 
by the genius of the performer, a genius whose wings are rather the dove's 
than the eagle’s. We listen, and all seems faultless. 'When the sound has 
ceased, wo feel that something was wanting; and at the conclusion—is it 
criminal to say to oneself (not daring to whisper the wish in another's ear)— 
“ Ah I we should have had Pasta here?” But Dance hath her Grisi, as well 
as Song; a sister of the enchantress has bounded from the wing, and added 
new graces to the name by every movement. She has much natural grace, 
and skill of no common cast. She dances a.s though she enjoyed it, or could 
nut help it; and without that, the utmost lovcdiiicss set in motion is but the 
ingenuity of an automaton. There can be no delight to the spectator, if the 
effort to please and the sense of difficulty arc apparent in the twirl that is to 
transport us. Madlle. Carlotla Grisi only requires just so much additional 
skill and practice as will give precision to her sudden and rapid movements, 
to render her unrivalled by all but Taglioni. 

We have been indulged with the glimpse of a new grace at Druvy-lane, 
in the .shape of a new Juliet. From what we had seen and heard of the ac¬ 
complishments of Miss Vandenhoff, (a daughter of the tragedian,) we looked 
with more than ordinary interest to the balcony from which, for the first 
time, she was to shine forth sun-hke to the vision of Romeo. We watched 
that scene, word by word, and lost no whisper of it—we listened with equal 
curiosity to the scene in which the word “ banishment” rings the knoll of 
happiness in the ears of the hapless creature; and these two trial-scenes 
convinced us that the applauses of the audience were but the promise of a 
bright career of popularity. Miss Vandenhoff's .luliet, a character with 
which her age and personal charms entirely identify her, was the dawn of 
a rich and brilliant personification. It was sweet and delicate in its feeling, 
and had no other defects than those of youth and inexperience. We regret 
that we have had no opportunity of seeing it; but under the disadvantage 
of the timidity of a first appearance, though quite successful, she played but 
one night, her father having choseM to withdraw her, in consequence of some 
disengenuousness (as we have heard) on the part of the manager. It was, 
as though a rose shfiuld shut, and be a bud again.” To atone for the loss 
»f a Juliet, we have been favoured with a new Lady Macbeth, in the person 
of Mrs.- Sharpe, from America. In this lady's perfoi'mance we saw only the 
“flesh a^d blood”-of the character; her “ organ of ideality,” wosuSpcct,'is 
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not sufficiently developed for such a part. She has ability that may be 
better employed in flights not so essentially depending upon abstract and 
imaginative qualities. Wc need not now remark upon Uio nobleneks of Mr. 
Maeready’s delineation of Macbeth. It is indeed a great performance; and 
the last act is so transcendently fine, as to present a picture of the terrible 
which can never pass from tlie memory. The lovers of the drama will be 
delighted to hear that this admirable actor has undertaken to portray a new 
character; one in whose lineaments the attributes of the god-like and the 
human are blended with a subtlety and truth hardly surpassed in any spe¬ 
cimen of the Greek or English drama. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Ion is to be 
produced by Macrcady on his benefit night. The effort is as worthy of his 
ambition as it is honourable to his taste. 

The little theatre in the Strand has at last obtained a legal right to a 
money-taker, and a company of comedians. We hope the office of the first 
will be no sine<!ure, for we cannot doubt that the exertions of the second will 
he well directed by the new lessees; to wit, Mr. .1. W. Hammond, a lively 
and agreeable comedian from Liverpool, and Mr. Douglas Jerrold, a dra¬ 
matist, who is henceforth to be known as a tragedian also. Mr. Jerrold 
has made his first appearance upon the stage in a new *• buTletta of serious 
interest” from his own pen, called The Painter of Ghent. It is simply a 
dramatic scene, but it is written in a masterly spirit, and evinces higher 
powers than any previous production of his •. although, from the impcrfect- 
ness of the actors on the first night, there was some obscurity in the story, 
Mr. JerroUVs acting quite justified his attempt. It was faulty and unfinished 
enough as regards action and management of the voice, but it was marked 
by strong intellect and quick sensibility. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OEOLOGICAL SOCItTY. 

At a recent meeting, the first part of a paper by Mr. Prcslwich, on the 
coal-Held of Colehrook-dale, was read. In tins memoir, minute descriptions 
were given of the several formations composing the district, but the author 
stated that it would have been impossible for him to have del erniinod the 
relative ages of those which constitute the most ancient portions of the dis¬ 
trict, if they had not been previously examined by Mr. Murchison, in con¬ 
nexion with the geological survey of the border-counties of Kiiglaud and 
Wales, on which that gentleman has been engaged for several years. 

The points of princijial interest referred to are the scams of coal and the 
as.siicialed layers of iron-stone. Of the former, some pits present -24 beds, 
others only 11, the total thickness varying from fifteen to seven j ards; and 
of the latter, the number of layers in some pits is two, in others seven. A 
point of great scientific interest, also described in the memoir, is the variation 
in the characters of the organic reuiains of this coal-field, not only with re¬ 
spect to their number and specific differences, but to the habits of the 
animals by which they were formed. In the greater number of the beds tlie 
fossils belong exclusively to terrestrial plants and fresh-water shells, but in 
some almost entirely to marine teslacea and other inhabitants of the sea. 
These curious phenomena alternate several times, and in reasoning upon 
them, Mr. Prestwich dissented from the supposition, advanced by some geo¬ 
logists, that the district was raised above the level of ibe sea, and again 
depressed as many times as the fresh-water remains alternate with the 
marine. On the contrary, he conceived that the existence in the sani" 
system of beds of animals of so very different habits may be simply accounted 
fcHT by supposing that the coal-measures were accumulated in an estuary 
liable UJ fishes from a river of considerable size. 
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statistical SOqiETV. 

A pager was read ** On the Statistics of the Kingdom of Sa,xony, compiled 
from various authentic documents,” by Mr. Preston, assistant secretary 
to the society; from which it appears, that our continental neighbours, 
acting upon the system of Bureaucracie, possess much greater facilities for 
obtaining authentic statistical [information than ourselves, and that in no 
other country is the science practically cultivated with so much zeal and as¬ 
siduity as throughout the whole of Germany, which may be asc€;j-tained by 
an inspection of the works of many eminent German writers on the subject. 
The administrative division of the Saxon dominions is confined to four great 
circles—the localities of which are Dresden, I,cipzig, Zwickau, and Bautzen, 
otherwise Bridissin. The total population of the kingdom amounted, in July, 
1832, to 1,5.58,153 persons, and in Decirinher, 1834, to 1,595,868 : being an in¬ 
crease in the ratio of nearly 24per cent., or 1 per cent, per annum. The num¬ 
ber of cities and towns is 141 ; of villages, hamlets, &c. 3501 ; and of liouses, 
209,122, Of the cities and towns, 4 contain above 10,000 inhuliilants ; 26, 
above 4000 ; 92, above 1000; and 19, less than 1000. The total area ol'tho 
kingdom is 271,6/6 German square mile.s (about 5000 English square 
miles), and the average number of inhabitants to each square mile is 58 73 : 
the average proportion of the inhabitants of towns to the rural population is 
as 1000 to 2108; of males to females, 1000 to 1058, There are 3.51,723 
lu)uscliulder.s, 555,624 mavrutl couples, 11,213 ditto living separate, and 
1,028,831 unmarried. On referring to tho tables, which are numerous, and 
very clearly arranged, it appears that, m 1834, tlie births exceeded the deaths 
by 13,122; tliat tliero arc more male children annually born than female; 
tho average proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births is I in 6*7; t)ie 
greatest number of birtlis took place in March, and the least in February : 
in regard to sex, the maximum of male children born was in March, and of 
female in September. Of deaths, tho proportion was something more lhaii 
3 per cent.; the greatest mortality occurring among children under one year 
old: the greatest monthly mortality was in March, and tlie least in Novem¬ 
ber; ilie maximum for males being in April, and that for ieinalcs m Mareli. 
On the suliject of education, it appears that there are two royal provincial 
schools, containing 248 scholars : twelve gyinna.sia, and similar scliools, con¬ 
taining 1613 : and seven normal, containing 223. There are 2039 national 
scliools, with 26‘).'5 teae-liers and 274,305 pupils, being an average of 102 
scholars to each teacher. A comparison of the whole nnruhor of persons re¬ 
ceiving education with the entire iiopulation gives a proportion of about one 
in six, or 178 in every 1000 individuals. These details were rendered furtlior 
interesting by a variety of data, showing comparisons of tho slate of educa¬ 
tion, not only in other parts of Germany, but also in other ooinitrios. Having 
shewn the stale of education in the Saxon dominions, Mr. Preston gave an 
analysis of the state of crime with reference to education, so far as the re¬ 
turns for a single year (1832) would enable him to arrive at any satisliictory 
conclusion, from which it appears that the nnmher of persons accus(.d was 
7492: of whom were punished, 3844, or more than one-half. Tho average 
number of persons receiving education for the entire country was 178 ol in 
every 1000; and, in like manner, the average number of jjorMUis accused 
for various offences was as 4.83 in 1000. Mr. Preston staled, that an ana¬ 
lysis of some valuable and important statistical documents respecting France, 
winch is intended to form the first part of a more extended series by tlie 
French minister of commerce, had been prepared for tlie use of the society— 
[this analysis has been arrange^ by Mr. P. for publication :n the first part 
of a volume of their Transactions]—and, also, that a work on tho statistics of 
Italy is in course of fireparation by Count Serristori of Florence. These will 
^form another link to the chain connecting the statistics of foreign countries, 
winch must at all times constitute a chief desideratum as part of that gene¬ 
ral and comprehensive system of statistical inquiry' and research contemplated 
by the Institution,of tkcs society, and which it is its object to encourage. 
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CAVBKIDOB PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting, a memoir was read bjr S. Eamshaw, Esq., S t. John’s Col 
lege, '* On the Integration of the Equation of Continuity of Fluids in Motion 
also a memoir by Professor Miller, on the measurements of the axes of optical 
electricity of certain crystals. This memoir contained various determinations, 
from -which it appears that the law concerning the connexion of the crystal¬ 
line and the optical properties of crystals suggested by Professor Neumann, 
namely, that the optical arcs are the axes of crystalline simplicity, is false; 
but that il is true, in many of the cases hitherto examined, that one of the 
optical arcs coincides with the axis of a principal crystalline zone. After¬ 
wards, Mr. Webster, of Trinity College, made some obseiwations on the pe¬ 
riodical and occasional changes of the height of the barometer, and on their 
connexion with the changes of temperature arising from the seasons and 
from the condensation of aqueous vapour. 


VARIETIES. 

State of the Country. —One of the annual returns recently printed, boars 
valuable testimony to the thriving condition of the country. The quantity 
of tea imported in 1834 was 33,649,000 lbs. ;*m 1835 it was,,41,190,000 lbs. 
Thu tea entered for home consumption in 1834 was 34,982,000 lbs.; in 1835 
it was 36,606,000 lbs. The revenue yielded by tea in 1834 was 3,590,000^.; 
and in 1835'it was 3,837,000^. The revenue, therefore,has gained a quarter 
of a nullion; and if we assume the fall on the retail price to be ]«. per pound 
on an average since the trade was opened, the saving to the consumers will 
be 1,800,000/. .In tobacco, the luxury of the poor, there is an increased con¬ 
sumption of nearly one million of pounds weight, or about oiic-2lst part. 
The home consumption of cotton wool has increased from 308,600,000 lbs. to 
.333,000,000 lbs. In foreign sheep's wool the consumption has increased I'roin 
40,840,000 lbs. to 43,186,000 lbs., or about onc-20th part. Even in sugar, 
though consumption has been checked by the rise of grice, there is a small 
augmentation. The quantity entered for home use Tn 1834 was 4,414,000 
cwts.; and in 1835 it was 4,466,000 cwts. In raw silk the quantity entered 
for home use increased from 3,346,000 lbs. to 4,151,000 lbs. In tlie rum 
entered for home use tlierc is a small increase, and in brandy a small de¬ 
crease. The latter is easily accounlcil for by the growing consumption of 
the article called British brandy. In hemp the increase is from 666,000 cwts. 
to 686,000 cwts. In cotfee there is a small diminution, equal to «ne-50th 
part, owing no doubt, to the fall in the price of the tea. In the cxj)orts of 
British produce and manul'actures, the declared value was 36,532,000/. in 
1834, and 41,350,000/. in 1835, an increase of no less than one-eighth part 
in a single year. The larger imports of wool, 'cotton, silk, and hemp indi¬ 
cate the activity of our manufactures; the great increase of the exports shows 
the prosperous state of our foreign trade; and the a<lditional consumption of 
tea, supr, and tobacco is good evidence of the improved circumstanues of 
the woming classes.— Scotsman. 

Reduction of Taxes. —Tlie amount of taxes repealed or reduced in the 
customs in 1831 was, in estimated gross produce, 1,070,991/,; in 1832 it was 
256,705/.; in 1833 it was 349,147/.; in 1834 it amounted to 307,364/.; and 
in 1835, 310,030/., giving a total of 2,007,187/. The amount of taxes imposed 
during the same period was 666,653/. Tl\p gross amount for the same time 
in the excise was 4,120,400/., and of taxes imposed 181,000/. The amount 
of reduction in the stamp department was 31,618/., and of such duties im¬ 
posed 21,550/. \ 

The average number of convicts employed at Portsmouth and in the 
Eastern yards, in the six months ending July, 1^5, was 2788; iu the six 
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montli^ ending January in the present year, the number was reduced to 
2186, of whom 810 were in Portsmouth Harbour, and the remainder at 
Woolwich and Chatham. The expense for the last half-year upon these 
convicts is called and their earnini^ are set down at 12,796/. The 

number of convicts at Bermuda is 1038, the expense of whom, for the six 
months ending 3Uth June lust, was 13,403/., while their earnings fur the 
same period is called 16,869/.; nothing, however, is taken into account fur 
expense of military guards, or the wear and tear of the ships they liws in. 

The receipts of the British Museum last year were 19,603/. 8s. O^c/., of 
which the public money voted by parliament amounted to 17,796/.; the 
payments for the year were 19,076/. 4^. 6^J., leaving a balance of 627/. 3s. dd. 
The estimated expenditure for t)»e present year is 23,000/.; the difference 
between the estimate and the actual expenditure of last year was little mpro 
than 70/. There is in the present a special item of 2,00^/. fur the purchase 
of manuscripts, and another of 500/. towards making moulds of Elgin 
marbles. The principal item in which there is an increase thW year is in 
salaries to the minor uiheers and servants, which is attributed chielly to an 
increase in the number of assistants and attendants, and to a pro\i.sioti for 
an increased number of copyists for the purpose of furnisliing the public in 
the reading rooms witli a complete catalogue of the printed books, within 
the current year. Of the special parliamentary grant of 6,006/. to purchase 
Egyptian antiquities, 5,0814 16«. has been expended. The number of 
visitors of the general collection last year was 289,104. 

Orfitrd and Cambridge .—From the calendars of these universities it 
appears that Cambridge has a majority of 313 members over her sister Isis; 
the numbers respectively being 5467 and 5154. Cambridge has increased 
63 on the preceding year. 

The New Post-Office Convention .—^The negotiations between the Post- 
ottice authorities of Paris and l..ondon have at length l^been brought to a 
close. It is agreed on both sides that newspapers and all other stamped 
])ublications exchanged between the two countries shall be charged a postage 
of one half-penny in England, and of four centimes in France, the half¬ 
penny being as near us possible equivalent to the four centimes paid on 
iVench papers circulating in France. Thus, hi lieu of 2d. now paid in Eng¬ 
land, and lU sous (5</.) paid in France, in all 7d., on a newspaper coming 
from England to France, and r/fc versd. the trille of one halfpenri} will be 
charged on both sides of the water, making the whole postage amount to 
Id. on an English or a Frencii newspaper destined for cither country. The 
convention is to liegin to have effect two months after its date, that is, 
towards the end of May or beginning of June. 

The liith report of the committee on public petitions contains a statement 
of the petitions presented to the House of Commons this session, to the lOtli 
of March inclusive. The total number of petitions presented to that date 
was 403 ; and the question on which the greatest number have been pre- 
SiMited is the additional duty on spirit licenses, the petitions against which 
amount to 83, and the signatures to 11,903. The petitions for inquiry into 
the present state of agricultural distress are 41, with 13,326 signatures; 
for the repeal of the stamp duty on newspapers 16, with 5750 names at¬ 
tached: and in favour of Mr. Buckingham's claim 62, with 15,843 signa¬ 
tures. The number of petitions on any other question does not exceed 20. 

Tiie amount of deposits in Savings-banks is said to bo on the increase all 
over the country. By the annual report which is just out, of the institution 
in Liverpool street, Moorfields, it appears that in 1835 there was an incraase 
of 1294 open accounts. On the making up of the books, in November last, 
’there existed a balance in hand of 491,185/. due to 20,908 depositors. Of 
these, the balances exceeding 50/. each were only 2965, while those under 
50/. each were 17,948; of these 13,379 averaged only about 5/., vhile thq 
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average of those exceeding 50f. was 90. The general avenge of eafcli de* 
positw is about 23/. Since the rc-opening of this bank m December, after 
the computation of the interest, there has been an increase in the .kposi s 
up to the 26th of February, of 21,463/.: m the same period of the previous 
year the interest was only 10,652/. 

The avera<'e produce of the timber duties in the three years ending 1833 
was J,237.«0(i/. .- namely, on timber, 448,000/.; deals, 523,000/,; and other 

Boris, sUCt.OOO/. 

Bailways.—lt appears that there have been presented to the House fifty- 
seven petitions for railways involving an estimated outlay of upwards of 
twenty-ciglit millions; founded on these petitions thirty-two bills have been 
introduced, ,^ndroad a first time; also, that to these petitions there appear 
36,978 assents, 6,.575 di.ssents, and 7,475 neuters. As, however, it is noto¬ 
rious that the estira«ites of expected cost given in at the first stage of proceed¬ 
ings in bill^of this descri)>tion arc frequently inaccurate, it is probable that, 
in reality, an outlay exceeding by.mauy’millions the sum here staled is in¬ 
volved in these dilfercnt undertakings. The immense amount of national 
capital which is thus proposed to be embarked, as well as the great ‘-uM-ifices 
which various landed proprietors or occujiicrs, whose property may he ahci'rcd 
by the proposed schemes, must be called upon to make, render the decision 
which Pailianient may ultimately make upon these various bills a matter of 
the utmost national importance. 


A small pamphlet on the subject of Marine Insurance, by Mr. BisclioflT, 
which has just issued from the press, places the impolicy of making it a 
subject of taxation in a very striking light. Its average amount for the years 
1815 to 1817, both inclusive, was .324,399/., when the exports of British ])ro- 
duce and manufacture amounted to 36,229,0.34/.; but when the exports had 
advanced to 61,721,599/., whicli was the average from 1831 to 1833, the 
produce of the tax had fallen off to 228,701/. Tlie years 1831 to 1833 have 
been fixed upon, as the tax was altered in 1834. Such facts need no 
comment. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The consumption of oxen in Paris during 1834 was 68,408, of cows 15,290, 
of calves 60,237, and of sheep 30o,227. A curious observer on these sub¬ 
jects has ascertained the annual consumption of the above articles of food for 
the seventeen years from 1760 to 1777, and calculated that the average was 
66,784 oxen, 20,977 cows, 107,945 calves, and 332,920 sheep. The number 
of oxen killed in 18.34 was greater than in the above average, but Ibis was 
not the case with respect to the cows, calves, and sheep. In fact, there was 
an increase of 1624 oxen, while there was a decrease of 6687 cows, 47,708 
calves, and 26,694' sheep. The consumption of butchers* meat in London is 
much more considerable than at Paris, According to statements given, it 
amounts annually to 150,000 oxen, 50,000 calves, 700,000 sheep, and 250,000 
lambs. It is observable, that the consumption of meat in Pans has not 
augmented in proportion to the increase of its population, which may bo 
judged of by the following figures :—In 1760, there was in Paris 3787 mar¬ 
riages, 17,991 births, 18,531 deaths, and 5031 foundlings. In 1834, there 
were 8094 marriages, 19,119 births, 23,015 dealus, and. 9987 founrllings. 

During 1835 there were ordained in France 1907 priests, 1719 deacons, 
and 1697 sub-deacons. There were 7122 theologians and 2399 philosophers. 
Daring 1834 the ordinations were 2039 priests, 1721 deacons, and 1684 sub¬ 
deacons. There were 7417 theologians, and 2162 philosophers. In 1835 
the number of students in the minor seminaries was 14,799, and in 1834 it 
was 13,825. 
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The total population of Spain amounts to 10,Q43|968> of which 60,240 are 
priests; 40,270 are monks; 22,337 nuns; 478,736 nobles; 276,099 mer¬ 
chants,, peasants, &pe. 

French The population of Martinique amounts to 114,260, of 

which 97,767 are slaves ; of fiuadaloupe, 124,849, of which 99,039 are slaves; 
of the isle of Bpurbon, 70,478 slaves, and 30,651 free people,—of the latter, 
in 1834 , 2404 were Indians ; of Guiana (Fraufaise), 2970 free people, and 
11,321 slaves. The population of the countiy occupied by the French es- 
lablishaicnt on the Indus consists of 119!) Europeans, 4^9,901 fitthans; and 
the Islands of St. I*ierre and Miquelon contain a population of 905 free 
people. The number of the troops composing the colonial garrisons is—in 
Martinique, 2053; in Guadaloupe, 2080 ; m Bourbon, 571; Senegal, 435, 
and only 9 in the Indus. The revenue of Martinique is 2,192.717 francs; 
of Guadaloupe, 2,081,621. and of Bourbon, 1,830,000. Tlie English East 
India Company pays France 1,000,000 francs per annum for certain immu¬ 
nities. Upon the funds, French Guiana receives 525,000 francs; Senegal, 
250,000 ; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 10.5,000; and St, Marie of Madagasepr, 
90,000; and about 30,000 francs are expended in France for tho* centralised 
service of the colonies. The navigation of France with her colonies occu- 
pie.s one-fifth of the number of men engaged in trading with the foreigner. 
The tonnage of the trades is in a ratio of 49 to 18, tlie tonnage of the colo¬ 
nial trade being about two-fifths of the foreign. The importation into 
France from the colonies in *833 amounted to the value of 6,436,450 francs, 
and the exportation to the colonies from Fi-ancc to 43,714,960 francs. But 
it should be borne in mind, that this, being only the nominal value set upon 
the merchandise, is much under the actual. 

Of the 200,000,000 lbs. of sugar consumed by France annually, beet-root 
already supplies 80,000,000 lbs., whereas in 1828 beet-ruot supplied not 
more than 16,000,000. 

By accounts from llio Janeiro we learn that the total export of coflee du¬ 
ring 1835 was 621,023 hags, being an increase over that of 1834 of 81,916 
hags. The consumption of flour during the year had exceeded 100,000 lbs. 

The numbers of letters annually refused or not called for and left in the 
Posl-oflice at Paris amounts, upon an average of the last six years, to 
1,800,000, and ‘200,000iiu the country Post-oflices alone. The remittances 
of money not called for are in number 2300, and in amount of value 
22,000 francs a year. The number of Post-offices previous to 1830 was 
only between 1400 and 1500, but has been increased to 2205. 

Thai, the nationally honourable and useful collections made by individuals 
may not be dissipated and lost to the public, the Government of France have 
secured the library of the late Baron Cuvier, and the Egyptian manuscripts 
of the late M. Champollion, jun., at the respective costs of 72,000 and 52,000 
francs. 

A Russian writer has recently published a view of all known languages 
and their dialects ; according to which, there are 937 Asiatic, 587 European, 
226 African, and 1,264 American languages and dialects. 

In a foundry in Germany, it has lately been discovered that by producing 
an evaporation of the chlorine in making cast iron of the second or third 
quality, q,n iron of the first quality is produced. This new process has been 
tried in the forges of the Res Rhin with complete success. The value and 
importance of Ibis discovery cantot fail to he appreciated by all iron-masterg. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

While tlie A^i'icuUurnl Committees arc prosecuting their inquiries into 
the causes of distress, that distress, which resolves itself almost wholly 
into a low price of one description of grain, is in a degree mitigated. The 
imperial average of wheat, which was, in tho week ending Feb. i5, 1/. 17rf., 
is, in the week ending April 8, ‘ll. Is. Id., an increase of nearly 25 per cent. 
And it is the opinion of very many of the most intelligent men that the 
price will still advance, although the market seems reluctant. They say tho 
stocks are greatly reduced, and must be much more so, by the application of 
the grain to so many pitrposes for which it has not hitherto been employed, 
They my tliat the breadth sown- this year is nothing like that sown last; 
they siiy tliat merchants are already disposed to speculate; they say that 
the grooving corn does not look as well as usual, owing to the wet. and sub¬ 
sequent frosts ; and they assume that tho haiwcst will be late. These are 
the various facts and surmises by which the price is to be sustained, if 
sustained it can l) 0 ; now let us take thorn in their order. 

We doubt wlicther much land be diverted from its regular course of tillage, 
first, because, where there are covenants, it is all but impracticable, and we 
suspect tlie instances are comparatively few where landlords submit tho 
cultivation of their estates to the caprice of the tenant: few farmers would 
throw out of course their whole system, simply to guard against a chance of 
low prices in one article. In the next place, Wneat, upon an average crop, 
is almost sure to jiav more than barley; and as the price of the latter com- 
niodily has been high, simply because the supply has been short, the 
augmentation of the barley growth to any considerable extent would aniii- 
hilalo all the promised iidvantage. Touching the supposed mercautde 
speculations, the time is somewliat late. If tuerchanls had been disposed to 
calculate the chances of a I’ise, those chances lay under their observation just 
as much at the close of last, and the beginning of the present year, as iiow ; 
and the article was then at so reduced a rate, there could be no probability 
of a lower fall. Yet they did not speculate; and why ? llecausc (he last 
three years had evidenced the fact iucontrovertibly,' that the supply was 
equal to the demand. Is that appearance altered by any subsequent occur¬ 
rence of sufficient magnitude to inllueticc the calculator, and to counter¬ 
balance the rise of 2.5 per cent, at which (to speak at tho least) we must now 
purchase ? We see nothing but tho increased consumption of wheat; and 
perhaps what is more operative, »rt) tempore, effect of opinion upon 
buyer and seller. For the late rise, after all, is more owing to a short supply 
of the markets, occasioned by the farmer being engaged in barley sowing, 
and attention to his lambs and stock—in short, in out-door occupations— 
a.nd by Ins preferring to thresh his barley, than to any ascertained e.xhaus- 
tion of the stock of wheat. But the plain question is, does there exist any 
pi’oof, derived from the transactions of the metropolitan and provincial mar¬ 
kets, that there is any speculation—that is, to any effectual degree—going 
forward? We have heard of nothing to indicate any such employment of 
capital; or, if there be any '■iich direction, it is said to be invested in foreign 
com warehoused abroad, a.s the more profitable chance of the two. But,In 
the present call for money, both immediate and in prospect, for the railway 
speculations alone, there seems to be abundantly more employment than 
can easily bo satisfied. We therefore doubt altogether this cause of u rise ; 
more indeed, we are ready to allow, from general reasoning, than any special 
acquaintance with tlie particular facts. Another and strong reason is, the 
opinion which is universally received, that the application of skill and capital 
has vastyt.itixtended, and is daily extending the culture of tho north of Eng¬ 
land, of Scotland, and more especially of Ireland. Tho Cnti'oduction of the 
bone manure has been shown, in an article in a late “ Edinburgh Review,” 
to have produced extraordinary effects in increasing the production of certain 
soils; and some of the most intelligent witnesses examined befoi'e the Agri* 
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cultural Committees have borne testimony to the same fact. Most of the 
wold land of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, it was stated, which has lately 
borne the finest possible crops, would have been wholly out of corn culture, 
but for the efficocy of this manure. To this we may add another fact or two, 
which have'not yet, we believe, obtained any public notice. In the neiph- 
bourhood of the cities and large towns of the districts, where artificial assist¬ 
ance to counteract the natural barrenness of the soil is most required, the 
collection of manure v/pon the roads is become not only a regular, but a 
large and thriving trade. Children are despatched from every village with 
barrows or donkey carts, and their accumulations ai*e, in the aggregate, 
enormous. This gives great aid to the preparation of composts, and cerUiinly 
increases the cast of the neighbouring l.uids in an invaluable proportion. 
The other fact—and vve deem it a most important one-*>is, that almost the 
entire pauperism, and with it the idleness of‘the country, is absorbed, and 
no small amount of additional labour is thus directed to husbandry. This 
will add much to the general production. And as we do not confine our 
survey to a term of months, w'e may point out that there can be little doubt 
that lliB Report of the Irish Commissioners, which recommends the reclanaa- 
tion of Irish waste lands, and their cultivation by public assistance, will, 
ere long, be acted upon. This must gradually, and not very* slowly, 
augment to an indefinite extent the quantities of corn grown, part of which, 
in the first instance, will find its way to England. The manufacturing 
prosperity, which «)ught to promise an increase of the consumption of bread 
corn—though it may, and does perhaps so act—yet decreases that con¬ 
sumption by the substitution of meat, which the artizan, when sufficiently 
provided with money, never fails to prefer. These are fresh and new effects. 

When wc examine the condition of the growing crop W'e see little, or 
rather no cause for approheusion of failure. The frosts which succeeded the 
rains of March, and the early part of this mouth, accompanied almost 
always by cold winds, have not deteriorated the wheats to the degree that 
might reasonably have been anticipated. On the contrary, the few warmish 
days which oven now (April 22) have shone out, have restored the wlour, 
and the shoot has been manifest. The reaction, should it please Providence 
to grant us seasonable weather, will, we are persuaded, be found equal very 
.soon to bring the vegetation to its cii.storaary .state; and perhaps when there 
is stored in the ground so much of the nourishment of the plant, waiting 
only to fulfil its natural purpose—for the warm beams of May, when the 
clieck given to the destructive insects by this last year, a check not expe¬ 
rienced for the preceding three winters—when these circumstances are taken 
into consideration, we see not the smallest reason to calculate upon any 
deficiency to be occasioned by the backwardness of the spring. Whether 
the coming on of harvest be, or he not protracted, belong.s much more to the 
months which are to come, than to those which are past. One month of 
really bright weather, co-operating with the moisture with which the earth 
is now saturated, would probably place the whole growth in a better and 
more luxuriant, and of course a more forward condition, than has apper¬ 
tained to file previous springs in which moisture, the prime agent next to 
lieat, has been wanting. 

While, then, we cannot perceive any real foundation for the belief of a 
laigc further rise of price, wc ore not indisposed to think that the present 
rates may be firmly sustained, and even a little advanced. For, we repeat, 
opinion is very powerful in these cases. The larger demands, tbo, on the 
farmer are satisfied, and he ha.% little, except for labour, to expend. His 
poor-rates aro greatly decreased, and the audits Iwtli of landlords and par¬ 
sons aic over; he may therefore, unless in extreme cases, choose bis oppor¬ 
tunities for going to market: while the general belief which prevails, 
notwithstanding the late elamouv, that distress is not so urgent, has placed 
agriculture in rather bettor credit with bankers than heretofore. •Ihese are 
ail favourable signs, and will we suspect do more, in connexion with tlio 
generul prosperity of the country, to advantage the farmer, than all the 
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Central Association and the Parliamentary Comlnittees can effect i nothing, 
indeed, is anticipated from tlieir efforts. 

We have said little concerning the evidence eontained in the first Repoi‘t 
mode to Parliament, because we consider it to be too partial to afford a very 
wide, comprehensive, or just view. Fifteen persons are named as having 
been examined before the Committee of the Commons. The most valuable 
parts of the evidence are tables of prices and quantities at different periods; 
nut it is not within our present scope to enter upon the particulars, which, 
when we have the whole before us, it is our intention to abstract. We may 
however say, that the existing results only confirm the natural view of the 
case, that tho main agents are demand and supply. The evidences are of a 
most respectable class of persons, of lar^ experience, and from various di8> 
tricts—chiedy, howtrer, those near London. 

When we come to examind the state of the market, which affords the only 
absolute test of opinion, it will bo seen that present appearances bear out 
our reasoning. Though at so early a period the markets are really, as the 
phrase goes, “ Weather markets,” that is, affected from week to week by 
tho casual appearances of the skies. Thus in Mark Lane on the 18tb, in 
spite of reports from the cold low lands of an injured plant, prices ii.-'’eded; 
and opinions have been expressed by tho best-inibnned of the journals con¬ 
nected with agriculture, that wheat must neither be expected to rise nor fall 
above or below 46s. for the best red, and 50«. for the best white qualities. 
These judgments are based on the general belief that the supply has equalled, 
and will fully equal, the demand. The latest appearances of the barley and 
malt trade are languid and receding. Oats arc a little on the rise j beans 
and peas are steady, both as to price and demand. 

Mr. Robinson’s proposal to grind the foreign corn in granary here, and 
export it as flour or biscuit, could it be complied with, would open an advan¬ 
tageous trade fur the British miller; but the execution of the project seems 
environed w'lth difllculties. To prevent the introduction of British corn 
would rc({uire extreme vigilance: and probably llie appointment of par¬ 
ticular mills only, under the supervision of oflicers of the Customs or Excise. 
It doRs not, therefore, seem likely to be carried into effect. The opening of 
the Now Islington Cattle-Market is a much more important circumstance 
for the grazier and agriculturist. While the ample divisions, judicious 
arrangements for the care, feeding, and sale of tho stock, promise great 
advantages, the avoidance of driving through London, and all the iticon- 
venicnces of the contracted space of Smithlield, must preclude the loss of 
weight and appearance, hitherto so detrimental. A very large number of 
cattlc-dealors, land-owners, and farmers, have published their determination 
to support the Islington Market; and there can be no question as to its 
superiority and success. When the railways shall have given the last faci¬ 
lity to tho conveyance of beasts, sheep, and pigs, it is probable tliat the 
metropolis will be better supplied than even the provinces, and the prices 
will range accordingly. A few years will produce a most extraordinary 
change in these particulars—a change, indeed, not to be anticipated by any 
calculation. 

Tlie barley sowing has been successfully concluded upon all but the 
heaviest and wettest soils; upon the lighter it was, perhaps, never better got 
in, and we have seen some up, and in very vigorous growth. The grass 
experiences, and responds to the few warmer days. The turnips, though 
now all but exhausted, have held out better loan was expected and the 
grass-loads will soon give their customary supply—more, indeed, than for 
the last two or three seasons—should the weather shine out brilliantly. 

There is nothing U'^w in the stock markets; meat is a little on the 
advanoe. 

Prices of grain in the market of April 18:—English wheat, from 42s. to 
66s.; barley, from 28«. to 38s.; oats, from 23s. to 27s. 

Imperial averages on April 8 Wheat,47.7 j barley, 37.4; oats, 21,9; 
rye, 30.3; beans, 36.6; peas, 36,1. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 

Degeneracy of the Potatoe. —With respect to the potatoe, nature seems 
clearly to have made provision for the permanent health as well as for the 
productiveness of her own offspring, in the seed contained in the berry which 
the plant produces from il» stalks; and consequently, by our endeavouring to 
perpetuate any particular sort of potatoe, by continually cutting and planting 
its tubers, it is reasonably to be expected that vre shall injure its gejieral pro¬ 
perties and powers, and thus gradually render it less fit for food, and more 
liable to disease. Extensive observation has fully satisfied me that the taint 
by far more fretpiently attacks the long cultivated and more delicate sort of 
potatoes than any otliers; the former I con^icive, because their vegetative 
powers have become enfeebled and disordered by a long oourse of treatment 
opposed to nature; and the latter, because the very delicacy of their consti¬ 
tution renders them more liable than the hardier sorts to disease. It vvill 
follow that, in order to be as certain of obtaining as good a ci*op ot potatoes 
as it is po«.sible to be, the ground, before being planted, should bo thoroughly 
—qmlverized; the manure should be well fermented ; the sets should be whole 
potatoes, and never deprived of their first shoots, nor allowed to ferment; 
and lastly, that a constant succession of new sorts should be raised from the 
berries of the old ones. The newly-raised sorts would doubtless admit of 
being cut with safety for sevewl years, and would be but little affected by 
other external injuries, unless peculiarly d<‘licate, as they would possess all 
the iiualth and vigour of a plant propagated according to Nature's laws. By 
attending to these few suggestions, the experience of several years of exten¬ 
sive observations warrants me in saying, that a full crop of potatoes may, 
under all ordinary circumstaiicos of the weather, at all times bo secured.— 
Qntnler/y Journal of Agriculture, 

A^rivAtUure of France .—The annual public meeting of the Central Agri- 
ciillural Society of France was held on Saturday, at the Hotel de Vilte; M. 
Pussy, Minister of Commerce, in the chair. The attendance was numerous 
and highly respectable. M. Soiilange Uodin, Vice-Secretary, in reporting 
the labours of the Society during the past year, dwelt upon the ameliorations 
introduced into agriculture, and almost eve'*y branch of rural economy, by 
the efforts of the Society, the prizes it confers, and the encouragement it liolds 
out. The culture of beet-root and tl'e manufacture of native sugar, the pro¬ 
pagation of mulberry trees and silkworms, the breed of sheep and production 
of wool, the turning to account of communal lands and forest plantations, 
arc the principal points upon which the report expatiated. It showed that 
the propagation of silk-worms, formerly confined to the South of Franco, was 
extending to the centre and the North, and that the climate of the country 
situated to the north of the Loire docs not, as far as could be judged from 
the experiments already made, present any real obstacle to the extension of 
this productive branch of industry. On the beet-root sugar question the 
report expressed apprehension that if a tax w^erc laid on the sugar at the 
presenf moment, it would greatly impede this important branch of industry; 
whereas, if it were left unfettered for some time, it would take a wide dei’c- 
lopemcnt, and become an abundant source of national wealth. This view of 
the subject seemed to meet with universal assent, as the statament was 
received with applause. A circumstance that added greatly to the interest 
of the meeting was the announcement of a silver medal having been ml- 
judgod to fl, Lecerf, a farmer at Annaing, near Valenciennes, tor having 
established the first,a small beet-itiot sugar-manufactory, in which, upon his 
own premises, he, with the aid of his family alone, produces 100 lbs. of sugar 
ea. day. Not being alfie to come to Paris to receive the mark of distinction, 
M. Leoerf had deputed one of his friends to receive the medal, who thanked 
the Society in the name of M. Lecerf, and the whole department du Word, 
for the^honour conferred on one of its inhabitants. 
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Rural Econmy^UsfJul Arts. 

Taxed Carts. —The comraiestoners of assessed taxes have intithated to 
owners of these carts, that it is a violation of the act where their names, &c. 
are painted on the top or side of such vehicles; they must be upon the “ back 
pa,nncl," which is hold to be (in most rases) the back of the box. 

To destroy the Insect Tribes in Trees. —^WellAvasli the stems and branches 
with a mixture of soft soap, flour of sulphur, or fish oil, and a small propor¬ 
tion of turpentine, or a strong decoction of tobacco water or soap suds. To 
prevent snails, &«., ascending trees, coal tar brushed on the byle of the tree, 
a foot orTrtiore from the ground, will perforin wonders. The most effectual 
remedy for the American blight, or apple-bug (Aphis lanigera), is washing 
the knobs and excrescences (caused by the insects) with a strong solution 
of muriatic acid. This remedy is so clean, that it may be applied by the 
hands of a lady. , 

Kohl Pabi, or Hungarian Turnip. —This very useful agricultural and 
garden bulb is not so well known in the agricultural and horticultural world 
as it ought to be, for a more useful bulb as food for cattle, or as a garden 
vegetable, cannot be cultivated, the sprouts from which may be used, or the 
bulb mashed as a turnip. The quantity of saccharine matter it contains is 
superior to the Swede turnip, which it equals in hardness and iia '’apability 
of withstanding the attacks of insects. This year it has been cultivated by 
Mr. Lance on the poor sandy soil of Bagshot-lleath district, the giound 
having received a dressing of the new manure prepared from night soil— the 
nnimalised carbon. The effects of this dressing are most satisfactory, and 
may be seen by the curious in agricultural or horticultural plienomcna at 
Messrs. Gibbs and Sons, Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, the same having Ijeen 
exhibited at the SmithHeld Cattle Show. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Soap from Flints. —Wonders will never cease. Mr. J. C. Sheridan, a 
native of Belgium, is the inventor of a process, and has obtained for it patents 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the manufacture of soap from flints. 
Mr. Sheridan takes the common black flint, calcined, and reduces it to pow'- 
dcr by wet grinding; then mixes it with the caustic soda leys, or potash 
leys, and boils it till it attains saponifleatiun. The mixture so obtained is 
added to the present soap materials, after the latter have be':;u boiled to that 
slate when they have become soap, and are ready to be.poured into the 
frames. The mixture, which has a detergent quality,; equircs to be well 
crutched along with the soap materials: and when thus crutched together, 
the result is a soap of an excellent quality. The mixture becomes inti¬ 
mately incorporated with the soap materials, and may be added in the pro- 

? ortion of from 40 to 50 parts of the mixture to 50 of the soap materials. 

'hus the common silex, which is obtainable at a very low price, takes the 
place of tallow, not purchasable under 40 /. per ton, to the extent of nearly 
one-half. This invention, which promises to come into very general u.se, 
will have the cffci t of diminishing the consumption of tallow, and conse¬ 
quently rendering us, in the production of a staple commodity of the utmost 
importance to health and commerce, independent of the great northern Au¬ 
tocrat.— Meehan ics' ilfa « azine. 

New ‘Lamp. —There has been lately erected by the active and intelligent 
manb^r of the railway company, nho has also the merit of the discovery, 
at the head of the inclined plane in St. Leonard's dendt, a lamp of a new 
and admirable coiisti uction, which describes a circle of light of about thirty 
feet in diameter, of the apparent intensity of sunshine, showing the olyects 
within its sphere as distinctly as those on the table of a camera obscura. 
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The ol)ject which the manager had in view was to enable the cngine*nicn 
to have’a distinct view of the inclined ropes during night, and this has been 
fully attained. The lamp consists of an Argand burner placed in the focus 
of a large speculum of a peculiar foiTO, by which the whole light is distri- 
buted just on the space where it is required ; it is computed that the light 
on the al^o^e space is equal to that of twenty-five to thirty similar burners 
in common lamps. We are told Mr. Rankine's name for it is the Conoidal 
lamp—probably because the light is thrown from it in the form of a cone. 
A lamp of this kind might, we have no doubt, be useful for other pur|)oses: 
it appears to us that the largest assembly-room might be brilliantly lighted 
by one placed at each end of the room, and one would be suHicient to 
light the stage of a theatre. The cost of this one is said to be about 200/.; 
but \vc understand it saves an annual expense of nearly half that sum.— 
Caledonian Met'cury. 


BANKRUPTS, 

VUOM MAHCIl 29 , TO APRIL 22 , 1836 , INCLUSIVE. 


March 29.—W. C. Lkb, Hastinga, .S>ik«cx, 
grocer. C. Kimixr, LHlle Jiimes-strret, 
Gray's Tiin-laiie. ro.ich.makvr. W. FiiauhS, 
Hii'h-streei, Shoreditch, viciunller, J.Josks, 
■Shori'dilch, liiieii-riraprr. T. Pat^brson, 
Lim'cr Joliii street, Golden-square, tailor, W. 

S. MITII, L'lrciis, Ainericu-sq'iuie, Mliiuries, 
Niercliaiit. K. I,. lRisi..vsri> hiiiI.I. C. Di.yth, 
tiiniiiiigliani, factors. AI. Tar han't, Clarence- 
street, Cheltenham, Glinireslershlrp, lodnilng- 
hutisekccper. VV. S-uitii, Liverpool, butcher, 
tv. VVbs ruN', Bishop's Wolthani, iiiictloiieer. 
J. C. Jacksov, Burslein, Stalfurdshire, earth 
e u tvarc-mu luifacturer. 

April 1.—S. E. MonctN, Craven-street, 
Strand, hoaidiriq-hoiiie keeper. W. Goon. 
IVIN, liock’!.-ticlds, Walworth, retailer of beer. 
G Br.AVi.orK, Kishopsgale-str., lineu-drnper. 
r l.ucK, Lad-lane, luce-dealer. U. Bhb 
TiiiCKTON, Aldiichestcr,hoi.se-deuI«r. J.Tay- 
i.OR, Iiirinii)f;ham, victualler. 

April.').—J. BIii.ks, Aldhani,Essex, butcher. 

T, E. SfAPLK, Hii^h-street. .Southwark. J. 
Evslkv, llndge-stiect, .Southwark, coach- 
maker. U. Ci.E.Ai.i., Poole, paiiiler. J. 
Howard, Di'.ley, Cheshire, Innkeeper, W. 
M. AIuvbs, Plymouth, coal-inerch.int, W. 
Kkn't, Burton-upou-Treiit, Staffordshire,cord- 
waincr. 

Aprils—T. C. IIARui\o, Winslow, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, grocer. W. Bailby and K. 
Si.VMS, Deptford, chemists. J. Brown, 
Little Poitlaiid-slreet. Marylebune, brass- 
founder. S. IIii-TON, Foriiworth, Lancashire, 
iroii.founder. F. H. Worth, Slirewsbiiry, 
coach-builder. W. Adams, Canterbury, 
miller. J. Scholbs and J. Wharton, Man¬ 
chester, Joiners. J. Dobson, Binbrouk, 
Lincolnshire, draper. I. Francks, Leeds, 
Innkeeper. , 

April 12.—J. COK, Bradford, Yorkhire, dra¬ 
per. .l.Wir.LrAMs, .Strand, tailor. F. GrAcn, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars, agent. C. 
sBickaby, Chalcroft-terrfflce, New-cut, Lam¬ 
beth, auctioneer, T. C. Matheson, Mansell- 


street, Miiiories, stdp.owner. E. Smith, 
Bochester, linen-draper. C. Orrah, Hud- 
derslield, Yorkshire, draper. C. Martin 
aiidH. W.ARK, Great Tower-street, wholesale 
cheesemongers. C. W.alkkr, Halkin Wharf, 
Loe er Belgrave-pl.Ace. Pimlico, wliarffng^r. 
A. Fry, Blackfriiiis-road, and Hereford-pluce, 
Cuinmercial-riittil, hat-manufacturer, J, 
Heap, Alanrhester,builder. A. Gau.imork, 
Stone, Staffordshire, printer. S. liEUt'iiKn, 
Doncaster, innkeeper. 

A prill:).—W. \V'ARl>,lVnriiford-court, City, 
merchant. J. Biio.adiii/rst, Noibury, 

Cheshire, wheelwright. W. Croft, Preston, 
Lancashire, glazier. W. W'i.vtbrton, Otk- 
broiik, Derbyshire, grocer. T. Alle.n, 
Woiverhamptuu, silversmith. AT. Gray, 
Pockitngton Ciinal-head. Yoikshire, coni, 
merchant. U. S.mart, Flux Bourton, 
Somer-oetsliire, brewer. 

April 19,—F. Pbrkins, High-street, New 
ington, cheesemonger. T. B. Atki.vson. 
Baker-street, Lloyd-sqnare, jeweller. J. 
Laiui-av and G, Tvrnkr, Felthnm, Middle¬ 
sex, composition-candle-makers. R. Row- 
latt. West Smithtield, licensed victuallers. 
T. Yocdr, Woolwich, victualler. S. Ciiiff- 
NKY, Woodditon, Ciinibtidgenhire, lively sta« 
ble-keeper. T. Gilks, jun., Manchester, 

packer. J. Carter, Newark-upon-Trent, 
Nottingham, hosier. 

April 22.—W. Carter, Butler’s-ploce. Cha- 
peHtrect, Pentonville, master mariner. H- 
Brown, High street, Shoreditch, cordwnlner. 
T. DiTcnsuRM, While Lion-street, Cornhill, 
scrivener. R. NicnoLSON, Leicestcr-place, 
wine merchant. C. Hodsun, T. Hooson, 
and J. WoLFKNDBN, Well-o’-th'-lane Aflll, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinners. J. Sharp, 
North Shields, grocer. G. A. R. Fibi.uinii 
and G. A. Fibi.uino, Portsea, brewers. D. 
Pnoii, Newport, Monmouthshire.grocer, O. 
Nbwm.vn, Lawrence-lane, City, warehouse¬ 
man. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The aecounts from the seats of manu* 
facture in York.s)nre continue very 
satisfactory in the main ; at Leeds and 
lludderslield the supplies of goods at 
the Halls have been large, hut have been 
taken off as freely ns they were fur¬ 
nished, wifiiout any diininntiun in price; 
at Hradford and Halifax there lias been 
some little abatement of activity, in 
consequence of the purchases for the 
AnierJean Markets being now nearly 
cornjileted, lint still prices have not given 
way. The Uochdale Flannel Market is 
the only one that is positively dull, the 
maimiauturers and purchasers standing 
out, the former for a continuance of the 
late quotations, tbelutter fur a reductiuu 
of them ; the stnallness of the stocks on 
iiand renders it prohahle, however, that 
the buyers will have to yield. Tlie ani¬ 
mation in Cotton maniifucturcs is in 
some degree limited by the apprehension 
fell etpiaily by the manufacturers and 
the wholesale dealers that the price of 
the raw material has reached its maj-i- 
mum, and that any aUciatiun which 
might now occ.ur would tend to the de¬ 
preciation of whatever stock they had 
on huiid. The same olwervation applies 
with even gre.iter force to the Silk 
Trade. The extensive works, both pub¬ 
lic and private, whicli are now in course 
of execution, continue to give a liigh 
degree of animation to the Iron Trade. 
I<ead has also recently been in consider¬ 
able demand. 

In Colonial prodiice, the principal 
transactions are in (jngars and .Sjnrits. 
British Plantation Sugars hav* lately 
been in brisk demand, and within the 
last ten days an advance of Is. per cwt. 
has taken place. By public sale recently, 
a p-arcel «>f new Hurhadoes went off 
briskly at bos. to (ills. (id.; good strong 
brown Jamaica (ills, (id to (i4s.; mid¬ 
dling and brown mixed Berbice (iit«.; 
the jiiniting quotations of the Market 
are 61s. 6d. for low dry brown, and (iiJs. 
for fine strong bright grocery, Tlicre 
has been a still gre-ater advance in Mau¬ 
ritius Sug.irs, whi«;h range fr<jm 59s. for 
brown, up to 69s. for fine strong white. 

The su{)i|dy of Kast India Sugars is 
scanty, and prices are therefore firm ; 
Java bringing, for yellow i{4s, 6d. to 38s.; 
for good strong white 40s. 6d.; Siam, 
low to good middling white 34s. to 37s.; 
damp 32s. to S6s. 6d. 

In Foreign Sugars there has recently 
been some little tendency to depression ; 
by public aale, low to tine brown Bahia 


has brought 24s. to 29s.; white 32s. to 
35s. 6d.; brown to good yellow Havan- 
nah 34s. 6d, to 38s. 

Refined goods are in great demand 
both for this home market and for ex¬ 
portation, and w'ithin the last fortnight 
an ndvaneb of Is. fid. per cwt. ba.s taken 
place ; of fine goods to pass the standard 
for shipping, the quantity ready for de¬ 
livery is small, and offers are readily 
made of 85s. 6d. long price, or 44s. fid. 
on board, but the refiners stand out for 
8fis. 

There has been little or nothiiigdoing 
in Plantation Coffee of late, the dealers 
holding off for ihe arrival of the new 
crop. Ill East India end Foreign there 
is equally little demand tn. Iioine con¬ 
sumption, but of the former, for ship¬ 
ping, a cunsiderahleqiiantity of Sumatra 
is taken off the Market; of this good 
brown lias broiiglit 43s. to 43s. fid. 

A good deal of business has been lately 
doing in Rum, and fine qualities are 
very much sought after; Jamaica, 2(1 to 
30 over proof, 3s. fid. to 3s. 8d.; 3(1 to 37 
over, 4.V. ; a small parcel of very superior, 
imported in 1830, has brought .’is. (id.; 
Leew.'ird Islands, proof to 1 over, 2s, 2d, 
to 2s. 2.;jd.; fi over, 2s. 4d. 

The Cotton Market is languid from 
the causes stated above: and ot the large 
([unntities lately offered by public sale, 
only a small proportion changed bands, 
the iiolders not being willing to suiitnit 
to reduced rates. Such sales as have 
been made furnish tlie following re¬ 
sults:— 

Surat, ord. to mid. fair ... 6>d. to 7|d. 

-fair to very good... 8|d. to 8|d. 

Bengal, fair. (Ijd. 

The April public sales of Indigo lui\'e 
gone off with great spirit, and an ad- 
van(» njmu tlie January sales of fid. to 
9d. in good and fine shipping, and of 9d. 
to Is. ill ordinary qualities, has been 
realised. 

There was some heaviness in the Silk 
Trade about the middle of the month; 
blit it has since rallied, and considerable 
business has been done at an advance of 
fid. to Is. on all fine Italian and China 
quail ios. The Kast Indi:: Company 
have announced 1392 bales of Bengal 
for sale on the 20th June, being the 
whole of their remaining stock. 

The demand for all descriptions of' 
Wools (xnitinneiTgood ; particularly for 
the lower q^ualities of Foreign. I'he 
public sales of Australian and Cape of 
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Good Hope have been well attended, 
and the former have brought 1«. lif. to 
2s. 9d,. the latter Is. 2d, to Is. 5(f. per 
lb. 

Spices in general are firm lit price and 
with a fair demand« the same may be 
said of CiK'hiiieal and Lac dye. 

The private trade sales of l^ea, which 
occupied from the 12th to the 19th, went 
off without much spirit, and at prices 
scarcely so good as those obtained in the 
March sales; of 67,300 packages offered 
it is estimated that One-half was bouglit 
in. The Kast India Company have de« 
rinred 4,000,000 lbs. for sale on tlie 1st 
June; which will he succeeded by the 
sale of 40,000 packages by private im¬ 
porters ; in which interest also a sale of 
26,(100 packages is announced fur the 
■37th May. 

TJie large supplies of Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats, of late, at Mark Lane, have 
given a considerable dieck to tlie ad¬ 
vance which was going on in conse¬ 
quence of the unfavourable state of the 
w'caiber. Witliin the last fortniglit a 
reduction of 3s. to 4x. per quarter has 
taken place in Wheat, and of 1«. in Bar¬ 
ley ; Oats, without any decided altera¬ 
tion in price, have been dull of sale. 
Beans and Peas have been steady. 

The steadiness of tlio Knglisli Funds 
amid the wild speculation going on in 
the Share Market, is really astonishing. 
For weeks together scarcely a variation 
of per cent, occurs in Consuls, and 
they ans now at the precise price at 
which they were at the end of last inontii. 
Ill Jilxcheqner Bills there is equal iirni- 
ncss. Bank t<tnck has suffered a mate¬ 
rial depression since the declaration of 
the dividend; attrihntablu mainly to 
apprehensions of the effect of the perse¬ 
vering rivalry of Joint Stock Banking 
Associations, exempt, as tlicy are. from 
that wholesome restriction upon the 
amount of their issues wliich would ariso 
from periodical publications of their 
assets and lialiilities, such ns are fur¬ 
nished by the Bank of England. This 
Stock is now between 4 and ft per cent, 
lower within the last three weeks. 

In Foreign F unds little has of late been 
done except in Spanish and Portuguese, 
both of which have risen considerably in 
value since the heginning of the month. 
The trinmifh of Mendisahel in tiie 
Cortes, over the allied opposition of t^e 
Carlists and tlie Kzaltados, and the 
open co-operation of th# uaval force of 
Xireat Britain with the Queen’s treops, 
caused an advance of 5 per cent, in 
Active Stcck, but which has since de¬ 


clined to 3 per cent., and in Deferred 
and PassBre in proportion. Both de¬ 
scriptions of Portuguese Bonds have 
within the same period advanced 4 per 
cent. 

It is in Railway Shares, however, that 
the most eager speculation is manifested, 
and every day seems to give birtli to 
some new project. Until very lately 
there was a continual advance in the 
price of almost every one of them, but 
within the last few days symptoms of 
mistru<it are beginning to become appa¬ 
rent; still some of tliose which have 
solid pretensions to extensive utility, 
iij.viiitaiii their (piotalions, and even im¬ 
prove upon them. London and Bir¬ 
mingham have advanced 6/. jier Sliare 
during the mouth ; Stephenson's Brigh¬ 
ton are not lower than they were ; Great 
'We.stern, on the otlier hand, are about 
4 /., and Chcltoiibarn and (ireat Western 
nixmt 3/. per Share, tvorso. 

The closing prices of the principal 
sulij;‘cts of transfer on the Stuck Kx- 
ehange, on the 25th, are sulijoined :— 

EKGT.ISIt FUKIlS. 

Bank Stock, 210^ 11J—Three per 
cent. Reduced, DbJ 1—Three per cent. 
Consols, yi 'J J—Three and a Half per 
cent. Reduced,'JbJ J—Three and a Half 
per cent. New, l(K)j} .{—Long .Annui¬ 
ties, 13(10, 1.>} J 1(1—India .Stock, 20(1^ 
74--India Bontls, .O 7—Jixclieqiier Bills, 
20 2—Consols for Account, 91 g 

SlIAltKS. 

♦ Anglo-Mexicaii, .'ij tJ—B ulanos, 140 
6—British Iron, 4(lA 1(.’.'inada, 33 9 
—General Mining, (1^ —Ih-al Del 

Monte, 22 4 —London and Biriniiighaiu 
Railway, 12.') 7—London and Green¬ 
wich ditto, 27.^ 3^—London and South¬ 
ampton ditto, 24.^ 6.^ — Stevenson's 
Brighton, ditto, 13 19—Great Western 
ditto, 35 it —South Eastern ditto, 7 8 — 
Nortli Midland ditto, 13 14—Ijondon 
and Blackwall ditto, 4,| ^—Loudon 
Grand Junction ditto, 4 .'1. 

FOIIKIUK FUNDS. 

Belgian, 6 per cent. 103^ 4 —Brazi¬ 
lian, 1324, 6 per cent. 36^ (i—Chilian, 

() per cent. 43 9—Colombian, 1324, 

C per cent. 32J 3 — Daiii.'.h, 3 per 
cent. 76 Dutcii, 2^ per cent. 06g 7j 
—Ditto, 5 per cent. 100^ 1—Mexican, 

6 per cent. 3^— Peruvian, 9 per cent. 

231^ 44 — Portuguese Regency, 6 per 
cent. 331 Ditto 18.34, 0 per cent. 
03 ^—Russian 9/. sterling, 5 per cent. 
109 ^—Spanish Active Bonds, 1834, 
47? 8—Ditto, Deferred ditto, 22| 

Ditto, Passive ditto, I4f 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Revenue. —The revenue accounts are satisfactory. There has been 
an increase on the whole year of 82,401/./and an increase upon the quarter 
of 221,619/. The Customs present an increase of nearly 1,200,000/. upon 
the yeut, and 162,000/. upon the quarter. The Excise, on the other hand, 
presents a decrease of about 430,000/. upon the year, but an increase of 
1 75,000/. upon the quarter. The great decrease which balances the enor¬ 
mous increase of the Customs, comes under the respective heads of— 

Assexed taxes. 692,000/. decrease. 

Repayments. 117,000/. 

It is necessary to explain, that the increase of the Customs, as far as it 
corresponds with the decrease of the Excise, is the result of a transfer of 
duties. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in tK 



Qrs. ended April 5, 


De- 

Yrs. ended April ,5, 

In. De. 


IPSa. 1 laiG. 



183.5. 

i 1836. 



4.986.S7:, 4.449,833 

162.261 


17.0203.5 

18,785,867 

1,163„562' 

Excise . 

l.r,87.574' 1,863,312 

17.'>,7:«8 


12.150,008 

11.720.498 

. 429.570 

Siamjw .. 

l.Oft'VUS? 1. (>97,884 
24.5.364' I8l»,064 

43,497 


6,563.171 

6,612,906 

47,6:15 

Tuxch..,. 


.56,300 

4,312.627 

3,620,223 

692.404 

Post-Office .. 

; 366.0(10 

7,000 


1,386.000 

1,425,000 

39,000 

MUcellan.... 

lO.'JHS ' 16,743 

.'>,755 


56,622 

63,621 

8,999 


|[.254.11>Ui 8.582.931 

394,251 

.56,300 

42,090,7K1 

42,230,015 

1,261,196 

Imprest and 


other Mo¬ 
llies, jtc... 

216.734 99,702 


117.0.32 

478,632 

421.811 

66,821 

Total. 

8,460,924 8,6S2.(a3 

394.251 

1/3,332 

42,569,42.5 

42,631,820 l,261.iycj 1.178,795 


Deduct Decrease.... 

173,332 


Deduct Decrease..., 

1,178,796 


Increase on the Qtiar. 221,619 


Increase on the Year 

. 82,401. 


j 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mandi 22.—Lord Plunkett presented a Hill for the amendment of the 
Bankrupt Laws in Ireland; its objects being to consolidate the existing 
Acts, and to assimilate the law on this subject. 

March 24.—The English Corporation Act Amendment Bill was road a 
first time. 

March 29.—^The Irish Municipal Reform Bill was read a first time; and 
the 2nd reading fixed for the 28th of April. 

March 30.—Their Lordships adjourned to the 12th of April. 

April 12.—Their Lordships rc-assembled.—^The Lord Chancellor moved 
for certain returns, preparatory to the introduction of his promised measure 
for a reform of the Court or Chancery.—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
brought in a Bill fur the prevention of pluralities, and the mere adequate 
payment of curates, which was read a first time. 

April 14.—The order of the day for going into Committee on the English 
Municipal Act Amendment Bijl was read; and, at tiie suggestion of Lon’ 
Lyndhurst, referred to a Select Committee. 

April 15.—^The Marquis of Londonderry moved for a copy of the instruc¬ 
tions frdin the Admiralty to l,ord ,1. lluy, commander of one of his Majesty’s 
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vessels oA the coast of Spain. — Viscount Melbourne thought'the motion 
directly inconsistent with every notion of public confidence and policy.—The 
Marquis of I..ondonderry said he wanted to know to what extent this country 
was pledged with respect to the war in Spain, and ho had a right to call for 
that infonnation.—Lord Melbourne said iliat he hoped the House would 
not ^co operate with Dun Curios by insisting upon the production of tlicso 
instructions. There was no doubt but the country bad passed the strict line 
of neutrality. Tlie government felt, lliat upon every consideration of national 
policy, and with regard to humanity, they were bound to jutan cnQ to the 
war as soon as possible.—The Marquis of Londonderry wished to ask one 
question of the Government, in consequence of what bad fallen from the 
Noble Viscount. Was France a party to the new arrangements which had 
been entered into? After a few words from the Earl of Miiito and the 
Marquis of Lundun<lcrry, Lord Melbourne said, having refused the instruc¬ 
tions, they would not give the contents of them. 

April 19.—Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the Irish Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations Bill. His Lordship took a review of the report of (he 
Commi'sioners, and also of the enactments of the Bill stating the points on 
which they agreed, as well as those in which they differed from the English 
Act. lie impressed strongly upon the House the propriety of adopting the 
same general principles in legislating upon the same subject foflf the two 
countries; and concluded by tmiving that the Bill be read a second time,— 
].ord Lymlhurst addressed the House at great length. His Lordship said 
he did not intend to oppose the second reading, but in the Committee he 
would submit amendments, the object of which would be the suppression of 
the existing Corporations, as their continuance was not required for any 
useful purpose. It was because the measure now recommended by the Noblo 
Viscount, in his mind, alarmingly increased the tendency to agitation, so 
long witnessed with painful un.viety by most of their Lordships, that he 
should deeply regret such a measure should be permitted to pass throiigli 
that House and become finally the law. He must say, and he would say it 
with the deepest regret, that if the future Municipal Corporal ions of Ireland 
come to be such, us in all probability they must he, from the principal enact¬ 
ments ill this Bill, those Municipal Insiitutions must become, not as had 
been said by a well-known political leader * schools for agitation,’’ but 
schools lor sedition ; and there would be just reason to anticipate tliat the 
result of such a stale of things in Ireland must be to endanger the union 
between the two countries, and to shake the empire to its very centre.—The. 
Marquess of Lansdownc spoke in favour of the Bill, contending that the 
people of Ireland had as luutdi right as the peojilo of England to manage 
their own affairs through persons of their own choice.—After a lengthened 
discussion, the Bill was read a second time. 

April 22.—^Tho Marquess of Londonderry coraplaincd of a letter which 
had appeared in the public journals, on the alfairs of Spain, and uhich was 
stated to have been written by Lieut.-General Evans.—The Earl of Wiiichil- 
seri moved for a return of the persons returned by the .Judges to serve the 
office of High Sheriffs of the different counties in Ireland, together with a 
list of the number of those actually appointed. 

HOUSE OP COMMON.S, 

March 21 .—•The House resolved into a Committee on the Municipal Corpo¬ 
rations Act Amendment Bill, when amendments were proposed and divisions 
took place. The original clauses being agreed to, the House resumed,—The 
Hjjjuse then resolved int« a Committee of Supply, in which the Navy Esti¬ 
mates were proposed and agreed to. 

March 22.—Mr. F. Buxton moved the appointment of a‘Select Committee 
to inquire into the working of the apprenticeship system in the colonies, the 
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coiwlitioii of the apprentices, and the laws and reflations affecting them 
which have been passed.- After a long discussion the motion was agreed to. 
—The House went into Committee on the Irish Municipal Corporations 
Bill, and tho clauses from S.t to the end were agreed to without a division. 

March 23.~The Municipal Corpomtions (Ireland) Bill was further con¬ 
sidered in tJonuniltee; and the schedules agreed to.—Tho Municipal Cwpo- 
ration Act Amendment Bill was read a third time, and passed ; as was also 
the Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill. 

March 2-1.—Mr. Robinson brought foi'ward his series of resolutions on 
the subject of the taxation of the country. They were similar to those moved 
hy him in former sessions, especially in urging the necessity of tho system 
of taxation, with tho view of equalizing the public burdens. To accomplish 
this object, he maintained, that a property tax ought to ho imposed. Tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met tho resolutions with a direct negative, 
and expressed the hope that the Hon. Member would willidraw them. When 
taxes could he, they were reduced ; and the principle adopted was to select 
such a tax for reduction as was considered most likely to afford relief to the 
industry of the country. As 1o a property tax, that he viewed as a war 
impost; and he was quite sure that the country would never endure it in a 
time of peace. After a long discussion, tho motion was negatived without 
division. -^Ir. Wyse obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the establisliment 
of a Board of National Education and Aic advancement of elementary 
education in Ireland. 

March 25.—The report of the Tithe Commutation Bill was taken into 
further coiisidevatiim.—Mr. T. B. Lennard moved," that it bo an instruction 
to the Committee to insert provisions, enabling owners of lands, where thei-e 
had been a compulsory commutation as regards the original owner of such 
lands, to re-open the valuation of sticcessivo periods of ten years, when it 
shall a])pear tiiat the annual value (to be ascertaiuod by valuation) of the 
tithes, if they had been taken in kind, for the preceding five years, after 
deducting twenty-five per cent., would have been one-third less than the 
sums annually paid on account of such composition within the same live 
years."—Sir R. Peel did mit approve of the principle of compulsory com¬ 
mutation. He wished that the Noble Lord would go into the Coramitlco, 
to afford them the opportumiy of discussing such objections to the details as 
could ho made. He would give his honest support to the Government to 
establish a sjslem of compul.'^ion if this could fairly be done, but he much 
feared the ideas he conceived of it could hardly be removed.—Lord .John 
Russell was favourable to the compulsory arrangement, as one calculated to 
do ju.stice to all parlies, and allay the feelings of the country on this impor¬ 
tant que.slion. He had not heard that the clergymen throughout the 
country had complained of the measure, on the contrary he believed it wa.s 
a sellloment which they would be inclined to accept. At tho same time he 
thought that the measure would not bo a hardship upon the tithe payor, 
but, on the contrary, a very great boon to him.—After some discussion, the 
first twelve clauses were carried. 

March 28-—The Order of the Day for the third reading of tho Irish Cor¬ 
porations Bill was moved hy Mr. O'Loglilen.—Mr. F. Shaw proposed as an 
amendment, that the Bill should he road a third time that day three months. 
After a long and animated discussion the House divided, when there appeared 
—Ayes, 2f)0 ; Noc.s, 199; being a majority in favour of the third reading of 
61 .—Tho Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

March 29.—Low! John Russell move for a return of a Government circu¬ 
lar sent last year to the several Corporations, previsusly to their procee<lvpg 
to the nomination of borough magistrates, &c.—Sir Robert Peel complained 
that in many towns the bias of the Goveniment in the ohoiee of magis- 
trates'was manifest hy the great preponderance of Whig appointments oyer 
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those of‘a Conservative character.—LordJohn Russell said that thcGovem- 
rnent had instituted the most anxious inquiries to ascertain who were the 
iittest persons to be appointed; that political bias had not been allowed to 
sway the decisions ; on the contrary, every effort had been made to minfjle 
parties as much as possible, and that the Crown in departinfr from rectnn- 
mendations had only exercised its undoubted right.—Sir R. Vyvian charged 
the' Government with the grossest partiality, and instanced the case of BnstolP 
and the exclusion of Mr. Daniel as proofs of the intl’’:;ncc of partisan!>hip. 
He directed his observations particularly to Lord John Russell, Whom ho 
charged with a corrupt exercise of his office to protuote the power of his 
party.—Mr. Reriial, Lord John Russell, and Mr. P. Thomson, rebutted the 
charge in strong language, declaring tlun if Sir R. Vyvian believed what 
he asserted, he ought to follow it u]) by an impeachment.- -Lord Jolui Russell 
as-^erted that if the Hon. Hart, did not so follow it up, he should feel that 
he had a right to call him a calumniator.—Sir R. Vyvian repeated his 
expressions ; and a scene of the most angry description follow'od, in which 
several Members spoke under considerable excitement. After an extended 
and personal discussion, the motion was about to be ])ut: when the Speaker 
said, after what had passed, he must call on the Noble Dml for assurance 
that no feeling of animosity towards one Hon. Member, in particnlar, re¬ 
mained in his mind.—Lord John Russell immediately stated tlial, he had 
answered the remarks, and that no hostile sentiments remained in his mind. 
—Sir It. Vyvian also declared tflat all feeling of a personal nalurq had gone 
from him. The question was tlien put and carried. 

March 30.—Sir W. Molesworth asked if the recent appointment of Ijn-d 
Brudenell to the lltli Dragoons hail been made with the approbation of the 
Secretary atAVav.—Lord Howick expressed his surprise that thcHun. Bart, 
should not have been aware that such appointments did not rest with the 
Secretary at War, but with the General Commanding in Chief. The Noble 
Lord added that he had been made aware by I.,ord Hill of the intention to 
appoint Lord Brudenell, and considered his Lordship to be the best judge of 
the propriety of the step.- Lord Sandon inquired whether any successor 
would be appointed to the office, in Canton recently held by the late Lord 
Napier.—Lord J’almerston answered, that the Government had rcsolv'ed to 
pause in the renewal of a successor; hut this vacancy was occupied, accord- 
irg to the usual coin*se, by the individual holding office immc-liafcly under 
Lord Napier.—The House afterwards adjourned to the llth of Ajiril. 

April 11.—The House met, pursuant to acljourninont. — Lord Howick 
moved the Army Estimates.—Mr. Hume made several elaborate protests 
against some of the items, and eventually divided the Committee upon the 
grant for yeomanry and other volunteer corjis. The numbers w’ere-- For 
the grant, 5.3 ; Against it, 9. 

April.] 2.—Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in a Bill to provide for the 
equal division of landed property among the children, or next of kin, of 
per.sons dying intestate. A long discussion ensued, and eventually the 
House divided, when the motion was negatived by a majority of 45 to 29. 

April 13.—Lord John Russell moved the committal, ■pro furmti, the 
Tithe Commutation Bill, and ineiitiuncd some alterations that he had been 
induced to make in the measure.—Sir R. Peel suggested that means should 
ho taken to combine the attempt at voluntary arrangement with such an 
acquisition of local knowledge as might assist in the forminir of a system of 
compulsion for the future.—Lord John Russell expressed himself anxious 
to carry the Bill this session, but declined to accede to the recommendation 
0 ^ the Right Hon. Bart. A long conversation ensued, and the Bill passed 
through Committee, pro formS.—The order of the day for the House going 
into Committee on the Mutiny Bill having been moved by ^rd Howick, 
Major Fancourt moved that corporal punishment should be entirely abolished 
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in the British Army.-—Lord Ilowick entered very elaborately into the'general 
question of military punishments, and concluded by expressing his opinion 
that gentlemen who supported the motion ought, in consistency, te follow it 
up by voting that the army be disbanded,—Sir H. Ilardinge expressed his 
dissent, and illustrated his remarks by a variety of interesting details. He 
was most anxious that corporal punishment should be resorted to as seldom- 
ts possible, but could not consent that commanding oflicers should be de¬ 
prived of the power of inflicting it, no matter what might be the urgency of 
the case.' After a long discussion, the House divided, when there appeared 
—For Major Fancourt's motion, 95 ; Against it, 212. 

April ! 4,-On the motion that the Report of the Mutiny Bill be received, 
Mr. Leonard proposed a clause providing that Hogging in the army in time 
of peace should be discontinued. —Lord Howick deprecated the eflbrts to 
renew the discussion, after the proceedings and decision of the previous 
evening.—The debate proceeded to some length, in the course of which Mr. 
T. Duneombe said, that he knew of certain unofficer-like and cruel conduct 
on the part of some colonel of a regiment.—The Hon. Member vas called 
upon by Sir H. Hardinge and Lord Howick, not to name the individual in 
question to the House, but to communicate the fact to the General Com¬ 
manding in Chief, in order that no time might be lost in establishing the 
charge, and punishing the offender.—Mr. liUmcombe, howtjvcr, refused to 
retract what he had stated, or to take any steps for his allegation. Even¬ 
tually the House divided, when there appeared—For the motion, 62; Against 
it, 135 : Majority, 73, 

April 18.— ^Mr. P. Scrope inquired whether the Government intended to 
bring forward any measures regarding the poor of Ircdaud, founded on the 
recent report?—Lord John Russell said that the report was most important, 
and that the measures recotnmendud in it required the most cautious consi¬ 
deration : but that the Governinunt could not find it coiircnieut to bring in 
any measure this Session.—On the question that the House resolve into 
a Committee on the Registration of Voters Bill, Mr. T. Duneombe moved 
that it be an instruction to the Committee to amend the 27th clause of the 
Reform Bill, so far as to repeal the obligation of proof being annually re¬ 
quired that the rates had been paid in order to qualify .voters.—Tlie Attor¬ 
ney-General opposed the uioendmont, as forming no part of this Bill, and as 
tending to repeal a retjuisite test, and one tliat had worked well.—After 
some discussion, the motion was negatived, by a majority of 103.—The House 
afterwards went into Cominittcc on the Bill. 

April 19.—In reply to Mr. Buckingham, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer stated tliat it was intended to allow the publication of additional half- 
sheets to newspapers at a halfpenny each; but a double sheet was to be 
charged with doulde duty.—Mr. D. VV, Harvey, in puisuance of notice, 
moved that the House be called over; after which he moved for a Committee 
to inquire into the Pension List.—Lord John Russell opposed the motion.— 
A long discussion ensued, and eventually the House divided. The numbers 
W'ere~For the motion, 146; against it, 216. 

April 20.—Mr. P. M. Stewart brought forward his promised motion for an 
address to the Throne for the appointment of a diplomatic agent at Cracow, 
and fur the adoption of measures fur the protection of British commerce in 
Turkey, and on the shores of the Euxinc.—Sir Edward Codrington seconded 
the motion.—Lord Palmerston said tliat a diplomatic agent would shortly be 
despatched to Cracow,—Lord Mahon defended the Duke of Wellington's 
conduct with respect to the Treaty of Adrianople; aud commenterl rather 
severely oii the protracted absence of Lord Ponsonhy from the duties qf 
his mission, while the Turkish capital was the seat of the most important 
negotiations.—Sir R. Peel deprecated these continual discussions, as inter¬ 
fering with the duties of the Executive, and calculated to excite the very 
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ftgpri'essfdns coraplatined of. The Right Hoh. Bart, urged Mr, Stewart to 
withdraw his motion. ETentiialljr; Mr. SteWairt consent^ to withdraw his 
motion.* 

’ ^pril 21.—Sir Andrew Agnew renew^ his motion ibr leare to bring in a 
bill to enforce the be^ Observance.of the Sabbath. On a division, there 
iqipeared a majority 118 in favour of the motion,—^Mr. Hardy again 
brought forward the O'Connell and Raphael affair, eonnected with the Car- 
low election, moving that it was a high breach of, privilt^, &c.—Mr. O'Con¬ 
nell said that he considered that the report of the Cemmittee washis shield, 
and that no such motion could succeed until its allegations were reversed.— 
Mr. R. Colborne, the Chairman of that Committee, expressed a similar opi¬ 
nion.—The debate occupied the whole night j and after an elaborate defence 
of Mr. O'Conndh by Mr. Seijeant Wilde, it was adjourned. 

April 22.—^The adjourned Debate on the Carlow Affair was resumed.—Mr, 
Serjeant Wilde, Mr. H. G. Ward, Sir C. B, Vere, Mr. Bannerman, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, Sir E. Wilmot, Mr. D. W. Harvey, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
q^uer, opposed tlio original motion.—Sir Frederick Pollock supported it,—Sir 
J. Graham would have preferred to vote for the previous question; but as the 
motion of Lord John Russell had forced a general consideration of the case, 
he had no clmnce but to assent to the motion of Mr. Hardy.—Sir Robert 
Peel admitted that Mr. O’Copnell had been fully cleared of personal cor¬ 
ruption, but remained indisputably mixed up in a transaction ^involving a 
gross breach of Parliamentary privilege.—^Mr. Roebuck opposed the original 
motion.—Mr. Hardy then replied.—A division then took place:—^For Lord 
J. Russell's Resolutions,' 243 ; for Mr. Hardy's, 169. When strangers 
were re-admitted. Lord Stanley was in the act of moving a Resolution, to 
the effect that the proposed appropriation of the funds raised for the Carlow 
election was deserving of the serious notice of the House, as affording g 
dangerous precedent, and tending to interfere with the purity of election.— 
Lord John Russell moved, as an amendment, that the Orders of the Day be 
proceeded with, and another division was the consequence.—The numbers 
wore, for Lord Stanley's motion, 166 ; for Lord J. Russell's, 238. 


THE COLONIES. 

JAMAICA. 

Tlie stipendiary magistrates in Jamaica, appointed under the Abolition 
Act, have memorialized the Government at hoihe for an advance of salary, 
the sum awarded not being sufficient to meet the unavoidable expenses of 
their official situations. . ** 

> CANADA. 

Canada papers to the 27th of February have arrived. They con¬ 
tain matters of very great importance. The House of Assembly of the 
Lower Province had embodied not only the substance, but the matter 
of the ninety-two Resolutions passed last year in an Address to his Ma¬ 
jesty, which had been passed by the usual .majority, at tbe_ command 
of PapineauB party. Ihey, at the same time, voted only six months’ 
salary and contingencies for the governor, judges, and officers of wyem- 
ment, instead of the three years now in arrear, and that only ciOnditional. 
The Address, besides the amplided detail of special grievances and deduc¬ 
tions ^m assumed premises, declares broadly that the Colonial ^vernment 
does not possess the confidence of his Majesty’s faithful suLgects in the 
Province: this plac^Lord Gosford and the Commissioners in precisely the 
kame situation as his predecessors. The feeling of the Brituh party hte 
received additional excitement from the passing of this Address; ana the 
account of the proceedings of the Assembly ooricludes with the statettietft, 
that “ ere the lung's crown comes down, there are crowns to be broken,” 

May.»you XLVII. MO. CUIXXV, ^ 
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NEW SOUTH WALBlb 

We ane gltui to find that the Colonial OfiSce have it ifi contenmiation tp 
improve the present system of earning out female emigrants to New South 
Wfi|ea and Van Diemen’s Land. The most important proposition is, the 
incjmaae to 30f. of the bounty at present granted to heads of famiUes for the 
purpose of assisting them to defray the expense of their passage out, Thiar' 
indulgence, however, is to be confined to tWr going out under the anrange- 
ments of the Australian Emigrant Commissioners or the colonial agent for 
emigration. Four ships are to be dispatched to the Australian colonies during 
the present year, wiUi about 250 females in each; the first to sail from 
London to Launceston on the 28th of April; the second from Cork to 
Sydney un the 26th of May; the third from London to Hobart Town on the 
22d of September; and the fourth from Ireland to Sydpoy at some subsO' 
queiit date. The entire selection of the emigrants to Sydney will be entrusted 
to a committee formed in Cork for that purpose, and to the colonial agent 
fur emigration. An ofiScial dispatch has been sent out to Sir Richard Bourke 
and Colonel Arthur, requesting ** that all necessary arrangemeirfs may he 
made for securing to the young women who may arrive by these successive 
opportunities every possible comfort and accommodation, from the period of 
arrival until that of their obtaining suitable situations." 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

A Committee of the Lords has been appointed to inquire into the inter¬ 
course between the United Kingdom and our North Amerian Colonies. The 
principle of the inquiry is, whether the packet for Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
which is our proper point of connexion with the North American Colonies, 
should not take its departure from the south-west of Ireland, free from the 
dangers and delays of the Channel navigation; and whether the point of 
embarcation for the military' reliefs in the same colonies should not, in like 
manner, be made from a port on the west of Ireland. What that port may 
be, must he matter of professional and official examination. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

GERMANY. 

The German papers assert positively that the convention for the evacua¬ 
tion by Russia of Silistra has been completed, and Russia remits the half of 
her claims on the Porte. We presume this result, so favourable to the Porte, 
. has been in part brought about by English influence. These journals con¬ 
tain some contradictory news from Moldavia, donving that there isa^ tiutb 
in the reports they have before supplied us with, of Turkish and Russian 
Commissioners being on their way to Jassy, to inquire into the grievances 
of the people. Prince Stourzza is now said’to have romedied some of them 
himself. An assembly of the States, which he convoked, seems to have been 
unsuccesi^ttl. The opposition declared the assembly to he contrary to the 
laws, and it did not adopt any resolutions. 

SPAIN. . 

The “ Madrid Gazette " has contained the long expected decree for the 
suppression of all the bouses belonging to the laqnastic orders of both sexes 
in. j$pain,«lhe islands adjacent, thereunto, ahd the Spanish possessions in 
Africa, ^'^e decree extends also to the establishments of the ipur military 
or(ie|^s^^ $t. John of Jerusalem. Certain mitoionary colleges are, however, 
excepfeu. Every female convent is to he elosed whidbi. eontaiiw Iqss than 
twcuiy nuns: the admission of novices to. the c6nven|ji allowed to remain fr 
prohibited, and those who have not yet been professed are to be restored Vi 
th eir families. Those, who remain in the convents allowed still to exist 
may be-ex-cloistered ff they wish it. 7he publto use of the religious 
costume is forbidden. These regulations are followed, by upwards of fifty 
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other'articles, pointing out the mode in whieh thegmonks belonging to the 
supnrei^ ordsrti are to be disposed of, some in the cure of souls, others in 
such spiritual employments as the catHe<^ and other church establish- 
*®rd throughout the opuntry. Ihe property and revenues belonging 
to all the houses thus st^pres^d are to bo applied in aid of tbe payment 
the public debt, and of the war; regulations are made for the mainte- 
nan<to of-riie aged ahd infirm who cannot be employed in the eccleriastical 
s^^e. 

Captam Lord John Hay to General Cordova has*been pub- 
ushed, iirwhich his Loriship informs the General that he has received in¬ 
structions from the British Government to co-operate to the utmost of his 
I»wer with the Queen's troops in the measures requisite for putting down 
the msurreotion in the north of Spain. The letter is dated the ii4th of March. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS. LATELY DECEASED. 

THB BISHOP OF KLY. 

The R{g1d|R ev. Dr. Bowyer Edward Sparke, late Bishop of Ely, held 
that dioMse since 1812, Imvipg been translated to the Sec from Chester, to 
which diocese ho was consecrated in 1809. His I./)rdship was advanced in 
years, and was formerly fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and was 
official visitor of Peterhouse, St. .John's, and .Tesas colleges, and visitor to 
the Master of Trinity College in that University. The value of the see has 
been variously estimated; in Gibert’s Clergyman's Almanac it is valued 
at 11.OOOi. a year, and that of Chester at 3250^. so that since his elovanon 
to the Episcopal bench, Dr. Sparke has received nearly 230,000J., besides 
enjoying, while Bishop of Ely, the patronage of twenty-five livings. 

THE BISHOP OF LlCHnBLD AITO COVENTRY. 

His Lordship was the youngest son of Nathaniel, first Earl of Harrowby, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of the Right Rev. Dr. Terrick, Loid 
Bisliop of London. He was born in 1777, and entered of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and was early collated to the re<’.tory of J,utterworth, Leicester¬ 
shire (in the presentation of the Crown), a place memorable as the benefice 
of Wickliffe, the " .Vloining Star of the Rcfornfi.ition,” and here be discharged 
all the duties of an exemplary and conscientious parish priest In 1812, Dr. 
Ryder was appointed to the deanery of Wells, which he exchanged a few 
years since for a prebendal stall in Westminster. In 1815 he was elevated 
to the episcopal bench, being consecrated Bishop of- Gloucester, on the 
translation of Dr. Huntingford to the see of Hereford, and on the death of 
the late venerable Earl Cornwallis, in January, 1824, he was translated to 
the bishoprfc of Lichfield and Coventry. The late Bishop was a prelate of 
the most unaffected And uniformly consistent piety. His Lordship married, 
in 1802, Sophia, daughter of Thomas Match Phillips, Esq., who survives 
him, and by whom he has left nine sons and three daughters. The oldest 
of his children, the Rev. Henry Dudley Ryder, is now in the 33rd year of 
his age. His eldest daughter, Anna Sophia, is married to Sir George Grey, 
Bart..M.P., nephew of Earl Grey. Should the recommendations of the Church 
Gommissjoners be adopted, as is most probable, the title of the see will in 
future bo Lichfield only, and will comprise the counties of Stafford and 
Derbv; those parts of the diocese situated in the county of Warwick being 
added to the Bishop of Worcester's charge, and in Salop to the Bishop of 
Chester. The Commissioners state the net income of the dioeese, as at 
present constituted, to average 3923f. in the three years'^ding 1831, and 
estimate that the iUture net income may, at no distant ^lod, average 
4350f, per annum. ' 
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Edward Traughton, Esq, 

XPWAlip TROUGHTCM, BSQ., F.R.S., L. AND SU, ?.R.A4(. AND F.ii.S.GvB. 

Manl^iod owe many their refinements, and enjoyments, to persons of 
stodtons habits, and close application—delighted, and admiring oftentimes 
wtUumt knowing either the name, station, or country of the individual to 
whom they are so much indebted. For instafiee, how feiw of the inhabitants 
of London are familiar with the name of Edward Wright, of Caius College^ 
Cambridge; and yet how many of them drink and enjoy the water from 
the New River, and give all the praise to Sir Hugh Middleton, who merely 
ooinpletedo what Wright projected. This is but one case out of many. To 
prevent the subject of this notice from sharing the fate of Wii^ht, this 
slight sketch is written in the hope that those who are in possession of nu¬ 
merous data, and an able pen, may perform for departed genius, and society 
at large, what both are entitled to. The late Edward Troughton was born 
in a small village in Cumberland, in the year 1754, where he received 
merely a common education in the village-school. When seventeen years 
of age he came to London and apprenticed himself to his brother John, a 
respoctablo mathematical-instrument maker, carrying on business at No. 
136, Fleet Street; and when out of his time was taken into partnership, 
and ultimately succeeded to the business, and ever after continued to reside 
there; and it is not a little remarkable, that tlie same spot has been succes¬ 
sively occupied by mathematical-instrument makers of celebj^y for nearly 
200 years; and hero a Sutton, a Wright, a Cole, and a Trougmon, laboured 
with unwearied zeal for the advancement of ifcience. In a very short time 
alter Mr. Troughton’s arrival in the metropolis, he began to display that 
great originality of genius, which in the end mode all scientific men look 
up to him for the means of prosecuting their pursuits with the fullest eftect— 
for be it remembered, that the sublime study of astronomy mu^ ever bo 
obMcure without iustruments of the most accurate execution, becansc the 
theorems of mathematicians are useless without data to act on—-and with 
this he supplied'them ; presenting to all competent persons the means of 
dividing instruments with the most perfect accuracy, and by which they 
have been graduated to such a degree of exactness, that error is not to be 
discoverad in them even by high optical powers; and many of his instru¬ 
ments of large dimensions are placed in various observatories, and by them 
a catalogue of the fixed stars, and the sun, niooii, and planets, are now as¬ 
certained, and published in the Nautical Almanac. Many other skilful 
artists have also acted upon ids improvement. The stability, accuracy, and 
commodious arrangement of his instruments leave nothing for the astrono¬ 
mer but to use them with care, as it is a fact, that the dkclinatifm of some 
of the fixed stars have been ascertained by them to one-third of a second. 
It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Troughton step by step, but a reference to 
a few of his great undertakings cannot be without interest. The Royal Ob¬ 
servatory is furnished with a mural circle, a transit instrument, and a zenith 
sector, nil of bis contrivance; and the last was completed by him uhen in 
his 79thyear: also, an equatorial instrument, for Trinity College, Dublin; 
and which is now stationed at Armagh; and a meridian circle, (made for 
Stephen Groomhridge, Esq.,) now belonging to Sir James Soutli; the whole 
of which are specimens not perhaps to be equalled either in beauty or 
figure, or perfect aocurac^r. He also remodelled the continental instruments 
so as to make the repeatmg circle of the Chevalier Borda, and the reilecting 
circle of Mayer, almost original inventions of his own. His nautical instri^ 
ments, both as to construction and accumey, are beyond all praise; 
and by mera the mariner is now indeed enabled “ to mark a road on the 
tracklqeh (mean.** Nor were his great labcurs wholly unrewarded j for the 
Royal Society, in 1809, presented him with the Copley M^al, for his elegant 
and valuable paper on Dividing. On the 7th of ApAl, 1823, he received 
ttie fraedom of the Clock Makers* Company; and in January^ 1830, the 
King of Denmark presented him with a. valuable gold medal, as an aoknow- 
leugment of his groat and important improvements. 
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In h)s private character Mr. Troughtm wa» humane, generous, and 
liberal; and ever most ready to admhirater to the'wanta of ^the distressed; 
and many are now living who owe to his pursO and pa^naee the respectable 
stations they occupy in 8ooiety« Had he been less opeh’’hearted, he would 
have accumulated consi^nable wealth. ^ 

,His habits were temperate in the extreme; and although possessed of 
some eecentrieities, his great genius was unanllied by the slightest immo¬ 
rality. When young, his amusements were angling and reamng; and he 
was particularly partial to poetry, and even placed some original speci¬ 
mens, not unworthy of publication. In his latter years, however, be devoted 
himself entirely to severe study and scientific pursuit; and laboured not 
merely in abstract theory, but for tihe improvement and direct benefit of die 
civilized world. 

Retaining his faculties to the last, he died on the 12th of June, 1835; 
and, according to his request, his remains were deposited in the Qeneral 
Cemetery, Kensall Green; and were followed by many, and deeply regretted 
by all the scientific world. 

RENRY ROSCOE, ESQ. 

Died on the' 25th March, at Gateacre, near Liverpool, Henry Rosooe, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, aged thirty-seven, the youngest son of the late 
William Rosedb, Esq. His legal talents and attainments were of the 
highest order; and at the tim(P when, by the long and laborious pursuit of 
Ills profession, he had forced himself into the success often so difficult to 
obtain, he was attacked by the dow but sure disease which terminated his 
valuable existence. Early in his career he published several literary works, 
which were very succcssml; and if his duty had not called upon him to 
abandon literary pursuits, tlie distinguished reputation of his father, as a 
poet and an elegant scholar, would have been fully sustained by his son. 
The interesting life of his father was one of the latest of Mr. ^scoe's 
literary productions. For the lost few years he has been the Judge of the 
Borough Court of Liverpool .—Liverpool Chronicle, 

JOHN MAYNE, ESQ. 

' This gentleman, for a long series of years the printer and a co-proprietor of 
the Star daily newspaper, London, died on the Idth March, at an advanc^ 
age. Mr. Mayne was a native of Dumfries, which,place he left however in 
early Ihe for Glasgow, being translated thither along with his father's 
family, who then took up their residence on a property they had acquired at 
the Green-head, in the neighbourhood of that city. Here he passed through 
a regular term of service with the celebrated Messrs. Foulis. He afterwards 
commenced his career in London, which he long carried on honourably and 
successfully. Mr. Mayne possessed poetical talent of no inconsiderable cast, 
and many of his poems have received high approbation fi3ai those well 
qualified to appreciate their merit. He was intimately acquainted with 
Burns, who did him the hononr of adbpUng two lines of a song of bis, 
“ Logan Braes,” into bis own song of “ Logan Water," avowing that he did 
so. Sir Walter Scott, in allusion to Mr. Maync’s poem of the “ Siller Gun,” 
has characterized it as ** surpassing the efforts of Ferguson, and coming 
near tb0se of Burns.” His other poems of ‘‘Glasgow ’’~the “ Muffle Drum,’’ 
&c. &e., have lo^ ago received deserved praise; while among his lyrical 
pieces, “ Logan Braes,” “Mary of Kirkconnell Lea” and others^ will not 
soon Ikff to touch the heart. * . < 

WILI,1AM GODWIN. 

William Godwin died on the 7th of April, in the 81st year of his age. 

V Mr. Godwin was ndlsrly fifty years before the public as a writer. His 
celebrated work on Political Jnstioo attracted more attention, perhaps, than 
any pnblieation of the time. Tlie author possessed one of the finest vreqtii- 
sites of a great writer; he addressed himself to his reader ilo^ an*emmest 
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and impvamWe manner. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Godwih'a philo¬ 
sophy, it will be universally admitted that he presented it in a most attrac¬ 
tive Maltbus's celebrated work on population, whieh first* appeared 

in one octavo, was written for the express purpose of refuting the ideas of 
human perfectibility advocated by Mr. Glodwin, by showing that, from the 
tendency of population to increase beyond food, vice was a necessary ppvfr*- 
of tho economy of the world. All the errors of the book of Midthus may 
be fraced, we think, to its controversial origin, 

Mr. Ci^win attempted most walks of literature, and in several he 
excelled. As an essayist, his “ Enquirer ” will always give him a claim to 
a high place. His observations on style, pursued through several essays, 
are peculiarly serviceable to the young. He also attempts tragedy, but we 
believe his only olFort was not successful. 

As a novelist, “ Caleb Williams ” will always entitle him to the first rank. 
Who ever took up that interesting work without being glued to it till the close ? 

Mr. Godwin, having been a warm admirer of the French Revolution, 
sufiered not a little from the obloquy cast on all who shared lu« views. When 
Sir James Mackintosh delivered his Lincoln's-inn Jjeetures, M)’. Godwin 
was one of hiS hearers ; and we believe he was not a little surprised to find 
that no small portion of the labours of Sir .fames was devoted to the refu¬ 
tation of the heresies of his former associate. Having ente^pd into business 
as a bookseller, Mr, Godwin wrote a number of works on Education, which 
were published under the name of Baldwih (the disguise being necessary 
from the obloquy to which we have alluded), and obtained very extensive 
circulation. 

Mr. Godwin retained bis health and faculties till within a short time of 
his death. He was a successful author of novels when turned of seventy 
years of age. He was rather under tho middle size, compactly built, an<l 
we have always understood was, during his whole life, almost a stranger It) 
disease. The small place under the Government, which he receiv«<l during 
the Grey administration, was considered a well-deserved reward. 

Mr. Godwin was, we believe, the last of the Revolutionary school of 
writers of any note. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married.']—At Rdinburgh, Sir James !Max- 
w«H Wallace. Ueut-Col. of the Sth Beglment 
of Dragoon Guards, to Daly Don of NeWtoii. 

At Rdinburgh, William Gillespie, £iq. son 
of the late Rldiard Gillespie, Rxq. merchant, 
Glasgow, to Elisalieth Campbell, eldest daugh. 
ter of Sir R. J, B, Honyman, Bart. 

At St. John’s, Hampstead, I/, Fyier, Ktq. 
Capt. In hla 77th Regt. to Amelia, 

daughter of the late Hon. John Byug, 

At Vienna, Chapman Stansfetd Manhall, 
Esq. of Iioirdon, eldest son ot Sir Chapman 
Marshall, Knt., to Josephine Juliana, youngest 
daughter of Mstthtss Joseph Wetser, Esq. Of 
the former eapfital. 

At. Haietesid, Kent. Joha pick Soraaby, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, to 
Sarah Jane, youngeet daughter of John Atkins, 
Esq. of file former place. 

Atprighton, T, W. (’. Murdoch, Esq. son of 
T. W. Murdoch, Esq. of Rertland-place, to 
Isabella Ann. second dalighter of tbe late Ro¬ 
bert Lnkln, Etq. of the War-oMce. 


Died.]—At Winchester, tady Letilia Kiiol. 
lys, only surviving sister of the late Earl of 
Banbury, in her 70th year. 

At Charlton, the Countess of SuflTuik. 

At lionlogne-sur-Mcr, Mary Anne, widow of 
the late Colonel Fane, M.P,, nephew of the 
Earl of Westmoreland. 

At Forest Place, Laytonstone, Anne Esther 
Prlvnt, relict of the late David Privet. Esq., in 
her oath year. 

At Oakhill, Somersetshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Tiison, widow of the Rev. James Tusou, Rector 
of Binegsr. ^ 

At Brentford, Mrs. Newton, in her 03d 
year. 

At Jenher’s Hill, CIteshnnt, Sir Joseph Ks- 
dalle, Knt., in hli SMyesr, many yesrs Silver 
Stick in Waiting to his Iste Majesty George 
the Third. 

In Queen Square, Bath, ths Ksv. Venkstan 
Arundel Frencliy M.A.. of Ferry Hill. Syd|>n- 
ham, Kent, Rector of Cdcomby and Thorn 
Falcon, Somerset, in kta 7w year. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCtJRRBNCES 

IN THB COUNTIKS OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES* SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


LONooir. 

Slate is coming daily more extensively 
into use; it is employed for paving the 
area in front of the New National Gal¬ 
lery, and also fur charchyard memorials, 
in place of stone. 

A company is about to be formed in 
the city, chiefly among the mercliants 
connected with the West Indies, for a 

Colonial Bank.” 

The new council of the College of 
Physicians has been elected — Sir H. 
Halford, president ; Dra. Turner, Hue, 
John Bright, Pair, Maemichael,Latham, 
Chambers, Watson, Iloiland, Ellioteon, 
Clcndinning, and Heberden, members. 

" The receipts of Christ’s Hospital dur¬ 
ing the last year have been 56,738/. 
18s. 10(/., and the expenditui-e has been 
44,522/. 10«.; leaving a balance in favour 
of the Hospital of 5216/. 8«. lOd. It has 
been determined to allow an addition of 
six boys, and twenty girls to the estab¬ 
lishment. 

Offences in the Metrojpolu, —^Tlie follow¬ 
ing is the official result of the labours of 
the metropolitan police for the last year; 
—Number of persons taken into custody, 
r>3.474 ; discharged by the magistrates, 
32,544 ; convicted or held to bail, 27,817 J 
committed for trial, 3113; convicted and 
sentenced, 2237; acquitted, 6'08; not 
prosecuted, or bills nut found, 267* The 
number of drunkards apprehended dur¬ 
ing the year was 21,704; of whom 7523, 
or rather more than one-third, were fe¬ 
males. 


nttvoN. 

Geoloyy of Devon .—At a recent meet¬ 
ing of tlie GeoI()gical,^H;iety inLondoii, 
a memoir was read on the ossiferous 
cavern ofYealm Bridge, alrout six miles 
south-east of Plymouth, by Captain 
Madge, F.G.S. The cavern is in a muss 
of limestone on the south side of the 
Yealm. It had formerly three entrances, 
situated about twelve feet above the 
level of the idver; but portions of only 
the eastern and western chambers re¬ 
main, the rook having been extensively 
quarried for economical purposes. In a 
part which had not bben disturbed^ 
Captain Mndge noticed five distinct se¬ 
dimentary deposits, which presented the 
fuUowing details:— 


Top-loam, containing 
boneaiind pebbles ... 

whitish cUiy. 

Sand ...... 

lied clay. 

Argiilaceoua sand. 


j- 24 feet. 

...2§ ditto, 

. .8 inches. 

...3§ feet. 

...9 to 18 inches. 


Bones have been found only in the 
uppermost bed, but they appear to have 
existed in great abundance, cart-loads of 
them having been burue^. The remains, 
which had been preserved, have laien 
examined by Mr. Clift and Mr, Owen, 
and ascertained to belong to tlie ele¬ 
phant, rhinm-eros, horse, ox, sheep, deer, 
bear, liyauia, wolf, dog, fox, hare, rab¬ 
bit, water-rat, and a bird of considerable 
size. Some of the bones present unde¬ 
niable evidence of Iiaving been gnawed, 
but none of them appear to have been 
water-worn. The remains of the hyssna, 
horse, and ox, are very abundant, while 
those of the elephant and rhinoceros arc 
scarce. Tlie pebbles found in the same 
stratum appear to Imve been derived 
from the fiauks of Dartmoor, but they 
differ from those which occur iii the 
present bed of the Yealni. In one part 
Captain Mudgo observed, that the lime¬ 
stone was beautifully polished, owing, 
he ixmceives, to the friction of the ani¬ 
mals by which the cavern was inhabited. 
There are many other caves in the im¬ 
mediate neiglibourhood, but the most 
considerable is in Kitley Park, nearly 
on a level with the Yealm. The floor is 
composed of gravel, agreeing with that 
in the lied of tlio river, and it has been 
ascertiuned that it dues not contain 
bones. Witir respect to this difference 
in the contents of the two caverns, Capt. 
Mudge says, e are led to cunelude 
that they must have been exposed to 
very different conditions. As far as 
regards space, the accoromoilation for 
hy«enas in the Kitley ('hvu is much supe¬ 
rior to that in Yealmbridge cavern; and 
therefore we may infer, that at tlie 
period when the liyrenas tenanted the 
latter, they were prevented from enter¬ 
ing the funner, either from its having 
been frequently flooded or permanently 
under water.” 


I.IItCOT.N8HIRX. 

Lincoln Mechanics' Instiiuie. —- Earl 
Fitzwilliarn has kindly sent, through his 
steward, to Mr. Hitohins, several most 
valuable fossils, dug out of his Lord^ip's 
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extensive coal mines; among them are 
specimens of lai'ge antediluvian tiw»— 
stupendous leaves—and some admirable 
pieces of sulphurated coal, which cause 
Ignition by firenlamp. 

Spltiutid Jnliquariun Discovery.—Some 
wotkmen engaged in making excavation# 
on the West side of the Castle Dykings, 
have uncovered a part of the West Gate 
of the old Homan city, “ Lindura.” It 
is a grand massive relic of the stern 
rulers of Britain—an exact fao-siinile of 
that finest of Roman remains, Newport 
Arch, save and except that the West 
Gate is surmounted by a great height of 
Homan wall.—The whole is mudi out of 
perpendicular, and will be likely to fall 
unless some management be exerted in 
uncovering the remaining part of the 
gate. An injunction to desist, lest the 
foundations of the castle wall be endan¬ 
gered, is talked of; this would be a la¬ 
mentable interference, as the whole arch 
uncovered, would bo another feature in 
the rich collection of antiquities pos¬ 
sessed by our city. Tlie quadrangular 
form of the Homan Lindiim on the 
■croivn of the hill is indubitably proved 
liy the present discovery .—Lincoln ilfer- 
evry, 

SOMKllSETSniRB. 

The Corporation of the poor at Bristol 
have effected a saving, in their expendi¬ 
ture of the last year, as compared with 
that of the preceding, of between 2000/. 
and 3000/. Tbe preceding year exltibited 
un improvement over its predecessor, of 
6000/.; so that the gross sum saved in 
the two last years amounts to uptvards 
of 14,000/. This, too, with a due regard' 
to tbe deserving. 

STAVVOHIMHIBE. 

Mr. Crawshay, the great iron-master 
(who, it is reported, has cleared no less 
than 300,000/. by the recent advance In 
the price of iron), 1* viprUing with a 
good deal of vigour tbo recently-disco¬ 
vered mine at Wootton.Courtenay,neBr 
Dunster, which affords employment to 
tbe labouring poor in that neighbour¬ 
hood. The farmers also are cabled to 
turn the farm-teams to good account, 
and the poor men with their donkeys 
are likewise engaged in hauling die ore 
to Minehead, whence it is shipped to 
Wales. Semetimes more than a hun¬ 
dred caniage* of various descriptions 
may be observed tm tbe road leading to 
the port. 

SOBBBY. 

Lofnit/—Average ^ntunber and price 


of Lambs bou|dtt at Weyhill fair, from 
the year 1825 to 18.35 inclusive, by 6. 
and J. Smallpiece,' of Compton, near 
Guildford, Surrey, handed in to the 
' Committee of the House of Commons, 
now sitting on Agricultural Distress.^ 

Average Price 
per Aiiinml. 


1836 

• 

. 1719 

• 

I. d. 

sa 1 

18S6 

• 

, 3118 

• 

13 9 

1837 

• 

. 1759 

• 

18 0 

1828 

• 

, 136.5 

• 

30 8 

1899 

p 

, 1400 


16 9 

1830 

a 

. 3794 

» 

15 10 

IKil 

• 

. 3161 

• 

21 7 

1833 

» 

1601 

« 

17 5 

1833 

S 

. 1363 

• 

33 10 

1834 

• 

. 1734 

■ 

S3 3 

1836 

• 

840 

• 

16 0 

Mr. 

YOBKSRIK^. 

Huit has addressed a letter to his 


constituents at Hull, upon the subject of 
special and ordinary security bonding 
warehouses, in which he states that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will intro, 
duce 1.0 Parliament, in the course of the 
present session, a bill for placing Hull 
on precisely the same terms in respect 
to wastage as London and other ports, 
which have erected warehouses of special 
security. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Chair of Logic is vac.ant in Edin¬ 
burgh University. Two gentlemen of 
considerable eminence, Sir W. Hamilton 
and Mr. George Combe, offer themselves 
to fill it. 

IRBLANO. 

^ Tbe equestrian statue of King Wil¬ 
liam, which formerly ornamented Col¬ 
lege Green, Dublin, has been destroyed 
by some miscreants, who drilled a hole 
in the back ofHhe horse, in which was 
placed a quantity of gunpowder, which 
was iired>,by means of a slow match. 
An Inquii^ has been instituted, but at 
present no person is in custody, although 
Government has offered a reward of 
100/., and tbe Corporation 200/. for the 
discovery of the offenders. Tbo statue 
was erected in the year 1701, on the 
anniversary of the battle of the Bovne, 
by the dtizens of Dublin, in grateful 
mmmdmoration of the conduct of King 
.Villiam III, We understand that the 
Corporation of Dublin have advertised 
for proposals to re-erect tlpB statue. It 
is intended that tbe ceremony shall take 
place on the 1st of July next, the anni¬ 
versary of the battle of the Boyne. 
The Lord Mayor, the High Sheriff, and 
all the mnnicipal authorities, will attend 
in state, with the city regt^a. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

Letter XXII. 

Orariy March 5, 1835. 

On Saturday last I embarked for this place on board the steamer at 
Algiers. The worthy St. Johns made me projnise to come back to them 
instead of returning to England, as I had once thought of, by way of 
Spain. I had every symptom of a pleasant voyage that the sea and sky 
could promise. Mr. Brown, the American consul, came out to shake 
hands with me on board the steamer, and so did the frank-licarled 
General Bro—a true and tntfh-speaking soldier, whom I am proud to 
call my friend ; at parting he presentetl me with some drawings of 
Algerine scenery which his son had kindly sent me from his portfolio. 

The weather was propitious to us for several hours, and I had a great 
many fellow-passengers to beguile the time with in conversation. At 
intervals I amused myself with reading, and got particularly interested 
in an account of the Adventures of Peter Dumon, a Frenchman, who 
sojourned as a slave in Africa for thirty-four years. Mr. Brown, who 
considered the relation as authentic, had transcribed it from Kile’s Re¬ 
gister of Baltimore, where it appeared in August, 1818. Poor Dumon 
left his native city, Paris, at the age of fourteen, in the year 1782, and 
went to America, biit returning to Europe, found him!«elf, after succes¬ 
sive adventures, on board the Lievre, a French brig of fourlecu guns, 
which sailed to join a squadron that was blocking Port Mahon; but the 
unfortunate brig was shipwrecked on the very coast which we were now 
passing, between Algiers and Oran. Of her crew, amounting to a hun¬ 
dred and forty men, one half were drowned and the other half were mas¬ 
sacred by the Arabs on the coast, with the exception of eighteen, of 
whom Dumon was one. The natives took them on foot a journey of 
several days into the interior, as far as the residence of their Sheik, 
where they were chained two and two; and, “ during twenty-eight 
years,” says the adventurer in his narrative, ” I was compelled to sup¬ 
port night and day, with my miserable fellow chain-mate, the weight of 
fetters that made us inseparable. Every morning at four o’clock,” he 
continues, “ we were taken out to work, sometimes at the mines, some¬ 
times at cutting down trees or ploughing the ground. We were bound 
to work until twilight, and we had not any other rest, than to smoke 
during a qudftcr of an hour some tobacco we could pick up in the fields 
by the w’ay. In the morning when we were getting out of our prison, 
which was totally dark, and where wc had only a little straw to sleep 
on, we received each ol us two rolls—which were black, tough, and very 
often mouldy—and some rotten olives. This was our only meal every 
day. We had but once in the whole year—the day of the circuracision 
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of the chihlren of the tribe—a small piece of meat and a little broth. ‘ If 
any one of us, exhausted with fatigue and hunger, discontinued working 
a few minutes, the chief guardian thrashed him unmercifully : in short, 
so miserable was our fate, that many of the sufferers killed themselves. 
I remained twenty-eight years in this dreadful situation. My life was 
constantly uniform. I am going to give the recital of the only incident 
which happened to me during the whole of that time. 

“ A marahoot (so they call a Turkish monk) who was travelling 
through the country where we lived, gave us in alms about thirty sequins, 
about two hundred francs. Our chief guardian wanted to get his part 
of it. I was the only one who refused giving him anything; filled with 
indignation on account of my refusal, he treated me in the most cruel 
manner. Every day when I was getting out of the prison he over¬ 
whelmed me with injuries and blows. Tired of iuv life, I resolved to 
put an end to it by taking vengeance on my persecutor, whom I deter¬ 
mined to kill at the first blow he should give me. The next day when 
I was going to work, he came and struck me—I seized a large stone, I 
threw it against his face, and beat the right eye out of his head. I was 
instantly surrounded by Arabians, who lied me to a mule, and after 
having been thrashed in a dreadful way, I Was brought before the Sheik. 
T had happily learnt to speak Arabic, and I was able to explain to the 
Sheik the motives of my conduct. I made him perceive the cruel pro- 
ceedinas of the guardian towards me. The Sheik, jwnetrated with the 
ju.'itice of my remonstrance, condemned him to be hanged. Then ad¬ 
vancing himself to me, he said, “ Which hand of yours struck your 
enemy? He has infringed on the laws of the Koran, and must stitfer 
his piiuLshmcnt, but you also must sufler yours.” As I foresaw the 
chastisement 1 was reserved for, I answered that I had thrown the stone 
with rny left hand, in order to save the right. He ordered my left hand 
to he tied to a plank and struck till the skin and flesh was taken off, 
which was executed iinmcdiatcly in the most cruel manner. After I 
had suffered this dreadful toiture without being allowed to dress my 
wouiul, I was compelled that very day to move round a mill-stone, which 
I was condemned to do for a whole year. 

“ The Sheik of the Conbaly tribe was always at war witli the other 
tribes, and when he was forced to march his troops against them he took 
along with him a hundred slaves to pitch the tents, to load and to unload 
the camels, and generally for the most tiresome and painful dnty. 

“ I remained twenty eight years among these barbarians, until the 
Bey of Titery, ■who was tributary to the Dey of Algiers, after some ne¬ 
gotiations entered into with the Sheik, had us conveyed into the country 
under his jurisdiction: we were then five hundred in number, and 
walked eight days to get to Tilery, where we remained about five 
mouths. 

“ The Bev sold us to the Regency of Algiers for a sum of money 
which was cfeductcd from what he was bound to pay for his annual tri¬ 
bute, After the bargain was concluded wc set out and arrived after a 
journey of four nighis at Algiers, where I remained a slave about six 
years. I was liberated by the glorious expedition under Lord Exmouth, 
po whom I owe my restoration to my country after a period of ihirty-foiir 
years.** 

Mri Brown, the American consul, who, I think, had seen this man, 
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told me a circumstance which is not mentioned in his narrative, but 
which (arries credibility in its face, namely, that when he returned to 
Christendom, the history of all its revolutions since 1784 was a matter 
of entire novelty to him. In all his years of slavery he had never heard 
of the French revolution nor of Napoleon. If the story of the Cretan 
philosopher, Epimenedes, taking a nap for fifty years in a cave had been 
true, it would have been a prototype of Dumoirs case, only th^t the phi¬ 
losophical sleeper had a happier time of absenteeism from the world than 
the Christian slave. 

After reading this narrative I walked the quarter-deck during the 
dusk, and stood near enough to the main deck to hear a group of soldiers 
talking about the cruelties committed by the Arabs on some unhappy 
Frenchmen who had lately fallen into their hands. The coincidence be¬ 
tween the topic on which 1 had been reading, and that upon which they 
were speaking, was more pat than pleasant, and I silently agreed in opinion 
w'ith one of the speakers in the French group, that drowning at sea would 
be preferable to being stranded on these barbarous shores. In tl>e mean¬ 
time, the wind set in strongly from the west, and I retired to my 
berth almost as ill from tJie swelling of the sen as I had been in cross¬ 
ing from Marseilles. The diairs made voyages across the cabin, chang¬ 
ing sides like so many vacillating politicians—only those wooden-headed 
politicians dificred from those of the human breed in this respect, that 
ihey always went over to the lowrer or losing side. On Sunday evening 
the gale increased to a perfect tempest, and by the moanings of some 
female sea-sick passengers, which I could hear in the neighbouring 
berths, being changed into supplications to Heaven, it was evident that 
though there might be httle danger there was mucli fear. I felt no 
particular apprehension till at midnight, when the captain of the steamer 
came down to the cabin. He is a tall, thin man, of a ghastly white 
complexion. How it happened i know not, hut so it did liajjpen, that 
though I had been on hoard a good many hours I remarked not till now 
the extreme paleness of his face, which is not wonderful, as he had not 
long ago the misfortune to be run through the stomacli in a duel, and 
since that time has been able to digest no other aliment than milk and 
gnm, and a little vermicelli. Ignorant both of his customary com- 
jdexiou and of the cause of it, 1 mistook hll spectral paleness, which 
was heightened by lamp-light, for a symptom of dismay ; and when in 
answer to my question, “ Is there any danger ?” he answered “ Yes,” 1 
concluded that it could be no small matter that could bleach the cheek 
of an experienced officer. 

“ But what sort of danger ?” I said. “ What are the symptoms 

“ Why, only that the wind has carried away our two half-sails.” 

“ And have you any to replace them.?” 

“ None at all.” 

“ Goodness!” I exclaimed, “ English seamen would not have been 
unprovided^or such an accident.” 

This speech of mine, most uncalled for and imprudent, I dare say, 
nettled him. * 

“ What then do ypu mean to do ?” I asked. “ You will not run us 
on shore among the Arabs ?” 

“ No, we will be drowned first. What I shall do will depend on cir- 

l2 
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cumstances. If the Btorm continues 1 must either return to Algiers or 
make for Spain.” 

“ And how much coal have you on board ?” 

“ Only as much as will serve for twenty-four hours.” 

Why was there not more coal ?” 

** Monsieur Anglois, the coal comes from England, and it is scarce at 
Algiers. . But as I hear you are a poet, let me tell you, I fear that this 
will be a tragic episode in your history.” 

He then left me to my meditations. 

Another officer soon after came down for a moment to the cabin. I 
troubled him only with two questions. 

“ Are we on a lee shore ?” 

“ No, the wind is nearly ahead of us." 

“ Are we near the coast ?” 

“ No, considerably out from it.” 

Ah ! then, methought, we are at least clear of the horrible natives. 
Still 1 had heard from the bloodless lips of the captain what forced me 
to conjecture that we might founder at sea, and I summoned my soul’s 
forlorn fortitude to face the catastrophe. True, it will be hideous to be 
sudbeated in the howling waters, and I felt in fancy the first gushing 
of them into my cars and nostrils. But I recollected that by far the 
greater number of persons recovered from drowning have described it as 
not an agonizing death; and then, though some will miss me, what is the 
loss of life, thick sown as it is with vexations and pain, and long hours of 
ennui. Though in a reverie only, and not a dream, my mind’s eye saw 
Dumon stand before me with his beaten and bleeding hand upon the 
plank. In short, all the cruelties of man toman, and all the horrors of 
life rose up as officious supporters to my courage against the prospect 
of death. But on short reflectiou I said to myself, “ This is not a state 
of mind in which a man should either live or die.” So I struggled for 
better thoughts, and in some degree obtained them. And did I really 
rally and marshal my broken thoughts ? you will ask me, under the 
immediate pr<»spect of death. No, f pretend not to having stood that 
awful probation; I had the fear, but not the certain prospect of death 
before my eyes, I had still a latent hope that wc should be saved, and 
a suspicion that the Captafll had exaggerated matters. At one time, no 
doubt, I thought that all was over with us; the ship, struck by a wave, 
heeled and shook as if she were going to pieces, and a shriek arose from 
one or more of the passengers. But the shock subsided, and from find¬ 
ing that the ship had not gone down, my hopes begun to mount up most 
saucily. Before daylight the sea-swell was sensibly abated. Our cap¬ 
tain came down once more to the cabin, and forgetting all offence, if he 
had been offended, tqld me he considered the crisis of our danger past. 

I disposed myself to sleep, and avIi-'u I awoke found that we were an¬ 
chored off Arzew. 

Arzew' is a tolerably safe haven, thirty-six miles to the east of Oran. 

I was delighted to go ashore, though the village is small and miserable. 
Here„t^ french have a military station, and a little fortress with two 
hun^d men. Ten new houses have been built by the settlers, two of 
whom have set up in the publican line, and supply the military with 
more wine and brandy than does them good. As I was passing one of 
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thesft'cabarets, I observed the Frencli soldiers hustling and insulting a 
wretched, ragged Arab, and even setting a dog upon him. The poor 
Numidiau had been begging from them a morsel of food, and they 
backed him out of the door by offering him wine. I reprimanded the 
French for their inhumanity, and ordered the landlord to bring the 
starving creature some bread and meat, which he devoured witli avidity. 
After his meal I offered him a draught of ivine; his manner showed 
that he knew I was not meaning to insult him, but bowing, tu«thauk me, 
he pointed with his finger up to heaven, as mucli as to say, it is forbidden. 
We stopped here till the following day (Tuesday), when I took a stroll 
of five hours’ length in the neighbourhood of the village, in company 
with a French officer of the station, w ho is an expert botanist. 

Arzew is a roomy haven, that is still considerably frequented by Eu¬ 
ropean shipping, as a retreat in winter and autumn. The place was 
called Arsenaria by the Romans. It is described by Shaw as, even in 
his time, a small city; but fifty years later, Leweson found upon it only 
a few huts and tents, w ith a corn magazine belonging to the Bey of 
Mascara. The surrounding country is waste and marshy, and, accord¬ 
ing to Leweson, inhabited only by lions, hyaenas, and jackals. 1 saw 
no samples of this rural population, but the Frenchman told me that 
their voices are sometimes heard. Some miles south of Arzew there 
arc exuberant salt springs and pits, which are supposed to coutaiu as 
much salt as would supply all Barhary; but in Leweson’s time this 
source of wealth was so much neglected by the natives, and such was 
their ignorance of preparing the article from briny s\)rings, or of cleans¬ 
ing it m its fossil state, that the natives used very little salt, and that 
little was imported from Europe; it was not used even in preserving 
their cheese and butter, and salted meat or fish were unknown. I asked 
my botanical companion whether the natives continue ns ignorant of the 
arl of making and purifying salt as Leweson described them. He could 
not be positive on the subject, but said he believed that they now manu¬ 
facture the article, though only to a small extent. 

A little to the cast of Arzew the river Mukdah discharges itself into 
the sea. It is probably the ancient Castennus. It receives several tri¬ 
butary streams, one of which is the Oucd-el-Hamam, or River of Baths, 
—so called from a warm spring in the neighbourhood. There are close 
to Arzew the vestiges of a small village, and farther off those of a consi¬ 
derable town, both of them palpably Roman rnins. 

Here there is no such beauty of landscape as at Bougia or even Bona, 
but still the scene is not destitute of interest. The plains and ravines 
are by no means so marshy as I expected to find them, but abound in 
alluvial earth, which irregular streams bring down from the mountains. 
This gives birth to numberless dwarf palm trees, which, though a liumbJc 
shrub, is not valueless to the Arabs. They find*its root a nourishing 
vegetable, and they weave its leaves into ropes and baskets. Next in 
abundance to the dwarf palm tree there is a pecular species of Icntisk. 

I culled ^so many heads of the w'hite asi)hodcl and of the wild aspara¬ 
gus. The latter eats pleasantly when boiled, and I even prefer it to the 
garden asparagus, though it is slightly bitterish. Lavender and 'vorm- 
wood grow in plenfy, and every here and there I met with patches of rich 
purjde j)rimroses, and of a species of vetch, which has a blossom as rich 
in colour as the waU-flower. Last of all, my eye luxuriated in»largc and 
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beautiful beds of nettles. “ Oh, wretched taste!” f Uur Btiglish jA-eju* 
dice perhaps will exclaim; " is not the nettle a weed if possible more 
vile than even your Scottish thistle ?” But be not nettled, my friend, 
at fioy praise of this useful weed. In Scotland I have eaten nettles, I 
have smpt in nettle sheets, and I have dined off a nettle table-cloth. 
The young and tender nettle is an excellent |iot-herb, and the stalks of 
the old nettle are as good as flaX for making doth. I have heard my 
mother sky that she thought ncttle-cloth more durable than any other 
species of linen. 

The only animal curiosities I saw at Arzew were a noble eagle, who 
looked contemptuously on his spectators, though he was cliaiiied by the 
foot; and a couple of caged mountain-cats. If there was poetry in the 
eagle’s mien, there vras a still more indescribable beauty in the emerald 
eyes of the feline captives, and in the black s))ots u)K>n their rich and 
fawn-coloured fur. They were each about twice the ^'ize of a house 
grimalkin. Whilst they were rolling on their backs in rage, and open¬ 
ing their red mouths to snap at any reed or stick that was thrust in to 
them, I so admired them, that I was sorry I durst not insert my hand 
to caress them; 1 have no doubt they would have caressed my hand in 
return if I had. ‘ 

This morning at ten our steamer arrived at Mers-cl-Kebir, two 
leagues from Oran, where there is a large fortress built of old by the Spa¬ 
niards, and now surmounted by the tricolor, but at which there is no safe 
anchorage for shipping. I took a boat immediately and conveyed my¬ 
self, with my baggage, to Oran : here I could find only a miserable 
lodging, but it is tlie best to be found. I like inucli the novelty and pic- 
turesqueness of the town; and as I shall meet with the British vice- 
consul, Mr. Ualzell, son of my old friend the Greek Professor of Edin¬ 
burgh, SIS well as General Trezel, who is comiiiundant of the place, I 
look forward with pleasure to a short sojourn. 


Letter XXIII. 

Oraw, March 15, 1835. 

This city, once large and populous, though now inconsiderable and 
inhabited by but a few thousand souls, stands in 35° 50' of north lati¬ 
tude, and in the third degree of longitude to the west of Paris. It is 
built partly on the sea-shore, at the mouth of a spacious ravine, and partly 
on two table-lands lying on either side of the ravine. The roadsieud 
is picturesque to look at, but shallow, exposed to the winds, and afibrd- 
ing no anchorage to ships of considerable burthen. The appearance 
of Oran is pleasant and imposing: the streets arc wider and straight, 
and a paradise of cheerfulness compared to those of Algiers. The city 
has six gates. It is at present surrir aided with what the French call a 
chemise gamte and several redans —the chemise is flanked from distance 
to distance magnifleent forts, the work of the Spaniards, ll.-e climate 
at the tit|e I am writing is delicious; end, I understand, though not 
advisable jbr persons with pulmonary complaints, is upon the whole very 
healtliiiil^the morlality is even less than at the town of Algiers, which • 
canitot.be called unwholesome. Here the proportion of the sick among the 
Freitoh is often no more than one to a hundred—it very seldom exceeds 
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five per ceht., and that only in the hot months, ^hen the soldiers indulge 
themselves in fruit and brandy. 

The steep ravine which I have mentioned divides the upper town into 
two portions, which are connected by a pretty atone bridge of Spanish 
construction. The stream is perennial, and strong enough to drive 
several mills. A handsomer valley than this you can hardly imagine to 
be enclosed between two parts of a town. On each side of the stream 
there are terraced or sloping gardens, rich with fruits and floVers, and 
resounding with song-birds ; and whilst those songs, mixed with the 
tune of the stream, come to the eai, the eye voluptuates, if I may coin a 
word, on peach, and almond, and orange blossoms. 

I have seldom felt more gay sensations tlian when ascending from the 
marine to the upper part of Oran. The mixed reminiscences of Spanish 
and Moorish history which the scene awakens—the mighty castle of 
Santa Cruz, on the summit of Mount Rammra, IGOO feet above the 
level of the sea, on the nearest top of the range of hills that sweep for 
three leagues to Morsel Kebir, at which point there are equally splen¬ 
did Spanish fortifications, together with the minarets of several mo3(|ueB, 
and the sight of the tricolor oji t^wer and citadel, oblige you to think of 
the past, the present, and the future, and make you feel that man is a 
being looking behind and before him. 

The Spaniards gave back Oran to the Moors in IIGI, after they had 
held it more than a hundred years, and had spent many millions 
sterling of money in making it impregnable. But an earthquake one 
fatal night buried thousands of the inhabitants under the ruins of their 
houses, and though the forts were not irreparably shaken, the S])aniajds 
got tired of the place, and consigned Oran and its province by treaty to 
the l)cy of Algiers. 

After calling on the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, I ascended to 
w'hat is called the New Kasha (in contradistinction to an older one that 
is now half in ruins), and paid my respects to the Commandant-General 
Trezel. This new Kasha has handsome ramparts, batteries command¬ 
ing the sea and the town, a deep ditch with a counterscarp, ami the re¬ 
mains of a covered way. Here are barracks for .500 infantry and 200 
cavalry. In all the courts there are fountains and jets-d’eau. The 
gate of entrance is entirely of hewn stone, and is a superb piece of 
architecture. The general and his amiable lady received me very kindly, 
and gave me a general invitation to their evening parties. 

The fort of Santa Cruz, to which I have alluded, still remains strong 
enough to repel any aggression on the town in that direction, and it is ca¬ 
pable of being repaired so as to hold a powerful garrison. But though 
it was occupied by the French when the Arabs last attacked Oran, it is 
deserted at present. I made my way up to it one fine day, but its 
aspect of desolation, its gloomy stairs and deserted chambers, made me 
thankful that 1 had some gay Frenchmen with me, otherwise I should 
have bceiv*fraid of meeting ghosts. From this castle of Santa Cruz the 
buildings of the town below appear as small as houses of cards. From 
thence the eye is carried over a* wide and wild country to the extremity 
of a salt lake, twenty miles long, wh6re boat is never launched. The 
cause of this desolation is its shallowness ; tlie lake itself, however, is 
an advantage to the country. Iw shores get dry in summer, and yield 
salt so abundantly, that the article is sold here for seven soutf the httn- 
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dtedweight. This confirms what the Frenchman at Arzew told me as 
to salt being at present prepared by the natives. 

From the Castle of Santa Cruz subterraneous paths have been dis¬ 
covered, leading from the castle to parts of the plain three miles below. 
Ill the dismal walls of the forsaken fortress the jackals of the neighbour¬ 
hood hold their evening concerts, and take up their lodgings for the 
night. Nor can they be said to leave the place quite solitary; but, on 
the contrary, they people it with millions of more company than is de¬ 
sirable : to be plain and short, we came back to Oran covered over with 
fleas. 11 was not till I had bathed and shifted every garment I had 
worn that I got rid of those back-biters and bosom foes. 

There are two smaller forts to the west of the town, on the road to 
Mers-el-Kebir, which are in very good preservation, and occupied by the 
French. On the parapet of one of them tliere is a spike of iron, 
fixed upright in the wall, on which poor wretches in the Moorish times 
used to be empaled. 

On the south-eastern side of the city there are the remains of fortifi¬ 
cations and square towers, which at one time made Oran impregnable in 
that direction. It is not so at present; for little more than a year ago 
the Arabs had nearly penetrated into the to.vn through this quarter. All 
these forts are of Spanish erection, and built of stones, supplied by a vast 
quarry in the neighbourhood in which petrifactions of fishes have been 
often found. 

The Spanish population of Oran inhabited a wide table-land, sepa¬ 
rated from the Moorish part of the town by the ravine and rivulet already 
mentioned. I have seldom seen anything more imposing to the imagi¬ 
nation than the ruins of churches and palaces, and the traces of squares, 
and streets, and houses, overgrown with nettles, and all manner of weeds, 
which this desolate plain presents. Though there is no pathway through 
this scene of rubbish and foundations, it is my favourite haunt, not only 
because it ^ves my mind a dreamy picture of the oncc-proud city, on 
whose cornices the h) nena now couches and the adder coils, but because 
it is rich in the native wild flowers of w'hich I am now making a col¬ 
lection. “ Soho !” methinks you exclaim, “ you are become a botanist 
No, my friend, a real botanist I despair of ever becoming, for though in 
my boylmd I went through a course of the science, I find the re-attain¬ 
ment of it beyond my patience. But T delight in the flowers of the 
field: they have all some charm or other in my eyes,—with their shapes 
and hues they speak a language of their own to my imagination, and 
when I have admired their beauty I like to consult the dictionary about 
their uses and qualities. 

“ But how do you dispose of the hytenas and snakes,” you will say, 

“ that you meet with in this desolate place?” Why, those poor things 
never trouble a man unless he attacks them. I keep as much as pos¬ 
sible on clear ground, and w'ith a hook on the end of my stick I fish for 
plants. Once only my researches went too deep. 1 saw;^in a bed of 
nettles a gigantic nettle-stalk, that, without exaggeration, was as thick 
as the Stick of an umbrella ; into the grbve I plunged, but it was beyond 
my -nwch, and T returned sucking my burnt fingerq, 

This neighbourhood is not so variously rich in wild plants as the fields' 
about Algiers ; but my residence at the latter place was almost entirely 
diuring the winter mouths; whereas the spring is commencing here, and* 
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there iV( a blossom on every clod. There are acres of asphodel, with 
bluish-white flowers, that grow sometimes to the height of six feet. The 
Allium sativum, or wild garlic, has a pretty flower of the same colour; 
but the wild tulip, which Jussieu classes in the family of the Liliaefies, 
is the pride of the fields, and often grows in large clusters; nor is it a 
mere gaud, like our garden tulips, but unites a fragrance like that of the 
lily to its rich and golden glossy hue. The Tlouglossa officinalis, with 
its dark blue flowers, as well as the Linus ruber, with its red ones, and 
the hedge convolvulus, which is larger and richer than in Europe, prank 
the ground like a gay carpet; whiht the Ferrula communis, growing to 
an enormous height, shines vividly with “ sight-refreshing green.’* The 
scrpolct, a kind of wild thyme, is here both frequent and fragrant; and 
so is the Alissura montanum. Of mallow's there are several sorts: of 
these, the Malva arborescens is the most medicinal, and the Rotundi - 
floria, to my taste, the most picturesque. The Presida alba, with a 
tallish stem and a white flower, and no less the Chrysanthemum mnjus, 
like a giant camomile, make a jilcasant figure on the road-side. These 
aie but a few of my floral sweethearts; 1 will tire you with naming no 
more of them—saving one only, the darling little Miotis annua. No 
flaunting beauty, it is unobtrusive, like the violet; but when e.xamii)cd, 
its blossom is like a spark of the sapphire firmament set in a capsule of 
emerald. 

I gel one good from these rambles after field-flowers—namely, an ex¬ 
cellent appetite; and the meat here is infinitely better than that of 
Algiers, both at private tables and the tahle-d’Iulte^ which is resorted to 
by the civil and military bachelors who have no household cuisine of 
their own. There, for sixty-five francs a month, I make two meals a 
day—a dejeuner d la fourchette and dinner, I have more dishes 
presented to me than I can partake of, and small wine ad libitum. 
Although meat, fish, and fowls ere twice as cheap here us at Algiers, I 
suspect our entertainers can make but little profit by their boarders;— 
indeed, the landlady told me so the other day. When remaining last 
of the company, I complimented her on her cuisine, and the gastro¬ 
nomic powers of her guests, I found that I had touched the tenderest 
chord of her heart. " Alas, Sir,” she said, with a voice of grief, “ if 
they w'ould all eat as you do, like a man of conscience, ofl‘ a dish or two, 
we could live by our trade; but the ravens—the ogres!—oh! their 
maws will be the ruin of us!”—and she wiped her tears with her apron. 
“ I always tell my husband that it is of no use to take pains on our 
cookery; for the nicer we cook, the more unmercifully they devour.” 
And I believed her; for I had remarked a bluff major bag, for his own 
share, an omelet —the flesh of a fowl, with ham to match—besides re¬ 
ducing the height of a pyramid of cutlets by half a foot. In short, she 
convinced me that they were frying away the peace of their own souls 
in every sole that they put into the pan; and tnat, in lotting for others, 
they Avere themselves going to pot. 

Apropos to omelets: I dined off a very nice and savoury one, made 
of an ostrich’s egg, the day after I came to Oran. It was at the table 
of General Trezel. The men, excepting a Spanish priest and myself, 
•were all military. *Mio Padro, the priest, is a friend of Mina, and a 
bold constitutionalist. He says that it is all nonsense to talk of the 
Catholic religion being adverse to liberty, and favourable to the divine 
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right of hihgB: for it has dethroned more kih^ and emperors than ever 
Protestiintism did, and that Catholicism is naturally allied with Repub- 
licst^in. I was so busy with my ostrich omelet, and he reminded me 
BO much of Daniel O’Connell, that 1 could not even grunt a contra¬ 
diction. 

There were some very pretty women of the party. One of them told 
me that she had once ate a bit of lion’s flesh, and that it tasted like very 
good ve&l; she had also once half-dined, she said, off a roasted jackal, 
and taken a large slice of him, which was very like venison, and more 
savoury than mutton. Was this a vulgar, eccentric woman ? No, I 
assme you; quite the reverse in all other points of conversation—deli¬ 
cate and ladylike; F told her that her mouth was by far too interesting 
to masticate such food. 

1 have thus had, in the Commandant’s house, an opportunity of 
knowing all the officers of the higher grade here, and their acquaintance 
is well worth forming. I have met with Englishmen who, not so much 
from prejudice as sheer ignorance, set down French officers universally 
as nothing better than illiterate swordsmen. If you entertained that 
stupid opinion, the conversation of the superior officers in this Regency 
would disabuse you of it. Among an eqlial number of men, you will 
nowhere find a greater proportion of sensible individuals. They nmy 
be the for aught that I know, of the French army; for the 
strongest minds would naturally be the first to court employment in the 
African enterprize; but still the officers here cannot be materially dif¬ 
ferent from those at home, and they are anything but illiterate, if you 
come to the reading that gives men useful knowledge. They have not 
classical acquirements, and, in my opinion, are no worse for the want of 
them. I like classical literature among the infinitesimal pait of man¬ 
kind, wlio can reap and really enjoy it; but of all human hogs, save 
me from the college hedgehog who bristles with quotations from Horace. 
The French gentlemen whom I have met in the Algerine Regency have 
generally raised my respect for the national character. In various de¬ 
grees, their spirits are active and ingenious: some of them, like my 
friend Lagondie (Trezcl’s aide-de-camp), addict themselves to Arabian 
literature and history; another is a botanist ] some are chemists and 
zoologists ; and drawing is a common accomplishment—General Bro’s 
sun, tor instance, is a promising artist*. 

In my intercourse with the most polished and intelligent of them, I 
have found that, in order to win their good opinion, and to elicit free 
information from them, you must never lose sight of their national cha¬ 
racter. The revolution itself has not done away with either their po¬ 
liteness or their punctiliousness j and their politeness, whether the 
shadow or the substance of benevolence, must he reciprocated with an 
attention which an Englishman is apt to neglect. If you meet an 
Englishman in mounting the stairs of an hotel, and put your hand to 
your hat, he will conclude that you are cither ihad, or that^vou mean to 
beg charity from him; hut if you meet a Frenchnian, though an utter 
stranger, he will give and expect the ^ame token of courtesy. In like 
mB^er (epeaking in general terms), a Frenchman} even on the sore 
ta^ject of politics^ will he coufteous^ and continue to he so, if you return 

I^B courtesy \ but KC expects it, dnd will turn short upon you if he 
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* Young Bro has also distinguished himself in the last campaign. 
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miroeB it*. Not that 1 mean you should evet drop that Jiertk Anglaise^ for 
which the French, in their hearts, respect us, but you should make it 
purely defeusiTe, and show that it comes from the warmth of the heart, 
not the heat of the temper. 

In this way, by a very little tact, you will get abundant and amusing 
instruction from ilie accomplished military men of France, who have seen 
much of the world and can tell you mucli aboui st. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, the very courtesy of the best Freilchmen 
requires a certain degree of management, and what I like about iny fa¬ 
vourite Lagondie is, that in talking with him I need no management at all. 
He is half an Englishman—his father, a Bourbonist exile, having mar¬ 
ried in England the daughter of an English nobleman. He calls on me 
every day, and I always expect him with pleasure to-morrow. Young 
as he is, he has a strongly reflecting mind, a good deal of reading, and 
a remarkable memory; his sedate temper, and his mixed birth have 
divested him of all national prejudices. 

A few days ago, by General Trezel’s invitation, I accompanied him 
and his staff at the head of his brigade, in an excursion into the interior. 
We met with no adventures worth relating, and, except at one spot, we 
saw none of the natives. Foi»miles after you leave Oraii the chain of 
lulls that rtin from the south to the sea are bare and stony, and the 
plain itself is totally uncultivated, but it abotuida in asphodel, so tall 
that I could pluck its tops as 1 rode; and there were licre axul there most 
beautiful patches of the tulip and bouglossa. Wc caught a glimpse of 
a white gazelle, that speedily hid itself among the asphodels; happily 
it was against military etiquette to pursue it. At times the trumpets of 
the cavalry played martial airs that were delightfully unmixed with that 
din of drums which generally overpowers French military music. The 
echoes of the wild landscape gave a strange effect to the notes of the 
Avar-horn. Not a tent, nor an Arab, nor a camel was to be seen; every 
living thing seemed to have fled from before the French, except a ma¬ 
jestic eagle, who liovered over the troops, and you would have thought 
exulted in hearing the military band. What a glorious fellow he was! 

1 see him yet in my mind’s eye, towering up to the topmost heaven, 
then drojiping plump down till his shadow was pictured on the sunny 
ground ; at times he would shoot before us, turning his crested head and 
splendid eyes completely back over his shoulders; anon he would wheel 
ill eliptic circles, or turn vertically, as if in sport, on his yard-wide 
Avings. Now I said to myself, can Frenchmen under arms sec an eagle 
hovering over their trumpets without certain reminiscences ? and I was 
not mistaken; looking round, I saw more than ordinary expression in 
all their Gallic faces: it was grave, and not gay expression; but it was, 
to my imagination at least, strongly intelligible. I said to an officer at 
whose side 1 avSs riding, “ Is it merely my fancy, or do the soldiers look 
ut that bird Avith peculiar admiration.” “Pawco verba,’* he replied, 
“ this is no place for making remarks, but you are perfectly right that 
the eagle is producing a sensation ?” In spite of his caution I kejit 
behind, and observed to an elderl;? sergeant of cavalry, “That is a noble 
bird up there.” “ Oui^!** he answered emphatically, “ l*aigle vaut mieux 
tfue le coq.” 

At the end of three leagUefl we came to a large cistern, from which 
we drew water for ourselves and our horSes, and halted for half an hour 
to take a dejefineri for which some French sutUers, who had got there 
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before us, sold us ample materials. A poor Arab boy was tending a few 
miserable cows beside the cistern; Captain Lagondie asked him, in 
Arabic, what had become of the tribe who usually dwelt in the neigh- 
borirhood ? The herd-boy told him that they had all gone off towards the 
desert, except the people of his father’s tent. This was a lie, for it was 
known that they were only skulking out of the way of the French. “The 
more shame to you Frenchmen,” I said to Lagondie. 

On my return to Oran the same day I was struck, though not for the 
first time, with proofs of the excessive inebriety that prevails among the 
French commoi^ soldiers. It so far exceeds anything to be seen among 
our own men, that I could not help saying to a group of officers with 
whom I dined at the table-d*li6tey that, abominating as I do flogging 
with all my soid, I doubted if it would not be charity to the men them¬ 
selves to restrain them from drunkenness by that means. “No, Sir,” 
said an experienced officer, “ it would never do to return to the system 
of the lash; all France would revolt at it, and no man would dare to 
propose it; and as for drunkenness, if there was'any danger threatening 
France, the soldiers, of their own accord, would correct that vice, and of 
themselves punish their comrades for it.” I hope he is right, and I am 
disposed to believe his assertion, that he had himself always seen P'rcnch 
soldiers become temperate in a crisis of common danger. 13e that as it 
may, there is certainly no terror of punishment for inebriety among the 
Gallic warriors of Africa. 1 have heard of one of them being brought 
to a court-martial for the crime of being drunk imihout leave; but, to 
judge by appearances, such permission is not difficult to be obtained. 

On my way home the same evening, I passed two figures, wdio would 
have made as good a comic subject for the sculptor Thom as that tif 
Tam O’Shanter and Sutor Johnny. They were seated on a stone bench, 
not conversing, but soliloquising. One of them, a short Horace-like 
gentleman, was snapping his fingers, and laughing with a short face 
that was an epigram of tipsy felicity ; the other was a huge Herculean 
dragoon, with a sword at his side that would slice an ox, and he was in 
the melting mood—-blubbering like a whipped child, and piteously mut¬ 
tering the Lord knows what, whilst the tears rolled down on his ferocious 
whiskers. 

Our neighbourhood is occasionally visited by a personage still more 
consequential than the eagle, namely, the king of the quadruped creation. 

I had not the honour of seeing his majesty whilst alive during his last 
royal progress, but enjoyed the safer gratification of hearing his voice at 
a distance. This was yesterday evening, whilst I was strolling alone 
about a quatter of a mile from the walls of Oran; there was no mistaking 
the lion’s roar, though I had never heard it before but in a menagerie! 
At first the sound conspired with the savage grandeur of the scene, and 
the prospect of the long innavigable lakes, to yield me a romantic plea¬ 
sure. .“..Come,” thought I, “ this is pleasantly romantic, that 1 have heard 
the Lybian lion roar in his native freedom;” and as his voice, though 
1 could not be sure from what quarter it came, betokened* ijim to be far 
off, 1 stood enjoying ray thoughts for* a minute as quietly as if 1 had 
been reading Longinus. But, rapt as 1 was in the sublime, it occurred 
to me that how distant,soever his majesty might be, it would be better fin- 
me to get into town, than run the millionth part of a chance of being 
ushered by surprise into the royal presence: so I turned townwards. 
Presently I came up with two little French soldiers, who were resting 
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on^the road-side with their muskets beside them. Gentlemen,” I said, 
” have yqu heard that lion’s roar ? ” Oh yes,” they answered, as if 
they had divined my thoughts; ” heard it! Lord bless you, and he is very 
near iis. You must not think of going alone into town. We were on our 
way to the block-house,” (which [ knew was a lie, for the little rascals 
had passed me before they rested, and were evidently trudging towards 
Oran ]) “ but for the sake of seeing you safe into town, we will accom¬ 
pany you as far as the gate.” “Thank you,’’ I replied; “but Fappre¬ 
hend no danger, and I cannot think of giving you so much trouble.” 
“ Pooh! trouble, Sir, don’t mention that; we must go with you.” In 
short, they were staunch hounds, who, having scented a job, would not 
give it up; so it was in vain for me to decline their protection. They 
loaded, or pretended to load, their muskets with ball, and vowed to shed 
the last drop of their blood in my defence. Much, to be sure, the lion 
W'ould liave cared for us all three! In safety we reached Oran. Near its 
gate stands an inviting cabaret, and thither my brave protectors threw 
significant looks. “Gentlemen,*’ I said, taking a h’anc out of my pocket, 
“ I would give you this bit of acknowledgment for your intrciiid convoy, 
but I must not; for you will lay it out on two litres of brandy, (brandy 
is sold for ten sous a quart,) Which will fill you drunk, and throw you 
into a fever.” They looked very glum: “But if you will treat yourself 
to wine with it, it is at your service.” “ He hien done*' they responded; 
“ (lu vhi, du vin.** We entered the cabaret, and I give you my word that 
the landlord brought them five bottles of not unpalatable red wine, 
brewed, I believe, from the native grape, for tenpence. Of course what 
vintage can be expected at twopence a bottle ? but I tasted it, and really 
this boisson, wholly unlike the alum and logwood-dye liquor sold for 
wine at Algiers, was very tolerable, and I warrant you my defenders got 
as brave as lions before they finished it. 

I conjecture that when his leonic majesty roared, it was in indignation 
at some destructive radical natives who were pursuing him, for he was 
killed a few miles from Oran that same evening; he had killed one 
camel for his breakfast in the morning, and J have no doubt if lie had 
met with me would have dined ofi’ another. A highland laird once said 
when he heaid it read to him that Job had six thousand camels, “ Och ! 
lie had too much to do with the Camels, you will see that Shob will come 
to no good.” I n like manner the lion paid dear for his meal on iny name¬ 
sake ; the owner went out with some good marksmen, and next morning 
Isaw the royal c('rpsein the possession of General Trezel, who had bought 
it, skin und^ all, for forty francs. Provoking this ! had it been offered to 
me I would have given one hundred for it. The body measured seven 
Englisli feet Avithout the tail. All the savants in natural history have 
agreed that it could not be more than three years old, being lanky, and 
as maneless a.s a lioness, though if he had lived he would have grown a 
swinging fellow. His tongue was ate at General Trezel’s table, and 
tasted, I aiu ^old, like that of an ox. • 

It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of this creature with the 
terror he had spread; the evcning’that his roar was heard, travellers were 
seen coming back to (pwii on the roads in all directions, and the hycenas 
a*nd jackals, who raise their psalmody far and near, omitted their vespers 
that night, and were as muirt as death the two following evenings. 

I have mentioned my acquaintance with the Spanish priest. • I met 
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him the other morning, and he apologised for not having retuined ,my 
call the day before. “ I was obliged,” he said, to be presept at the 
death of a jackal.” 

** Well, Sir, I hope you had good sport.” 

“ Sport!” said he; why I was there to give him religious conso¬ 
lation.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yes, indeed!—and I assure you he died a very penitent Christian, 
though he had led a most dissolute life.” 

“ Jackals are apt to do so; but what was his particular crime?” 

“ He was addicted to drinking, and finding a few francs in the 
breeches-pocket of a fellow-jackal, he killed him to purchase brandy.” 

“ What the devil! jackals with breeches-pockets, drinking brandy, 
and dying like penitent Christians! You don't sei’iously mean, rnio 
Padre, that you gave religious consolation to a beast ?” 

” Ha, ha!—hee, hee!” quoth the Padre, “ Don’t you know that all 
the soldiers of the light infantry regiment here are called jackals?” 

Talking of jackals, I have purchased a young one—not a biped, 
human brute, hut a quadruped. An Arab came to roy lodgings, offer¬ 
ing the poor little puppy for sale: it lioked my hand, us if it sought 
protection; and the touch of its tongue was eloquent. It is a playful 
creature, with pretty yellow fur, glazed, foolish, blue eyes, and a con¬ 
stantly wagging tail. I delight in my protegtl; and have the comfort¬ 
able assurance that, whatever his faults may be through life, he will 
never disgrace himself by being addicted to brandy. 

Letter XXIV. 

Orariy April 12, 1835. 

The people of Oran are sadly off for public amusements. There is 
not an earthquake above twice in a century: they have no theatre, 
and very few balls; hut in lieu of gayer spectacles, they have about 
once a month a military execution. You must not think me un¬ 
feeling for having spoken with levity of the last that occurred; the 
sufferer was as horrible a wretch as Burke or Bishoj), and at his 
death he played the craven. Another punishment, however, has 
taken place, which has left on ray mind a very different impression; 
the criminal was a deserter, he had fled to an Arab tribe, but their hos¬ 
pitality consisted in pinioning him with ropes and bringing him back to 
the garrison for the usual reward of thirty francs that is given to the 
natives for such services. I am aware that the French cannot helj) 
punishing desertion, and certainly shooting men for it is the most potent 
example they can hold out; yet, at the same time one’s compassion is 
not BO much shut against a deserter as an assassin, and I pitied this poor 
creature when I heard of his doom His case haunted me so much, that 
I consulted Captain Lagondie about the possibility of applying to Ge¬ 
neral Trezel for a mitigation of the sentence, and told him that I had 
drawn up an apfieal to his mercy for the poor man. “ It will he worse 
than useless,” said Lagondie, “ you will only add unfairly to the distress 
whiclb the Geueral has suffered from signing the death warrant. Yester- 
d^ evening he vnw for in a state of melancholy agitation, revolv¬ 
ing the question whether it was ponsihle to s^ve the culprit; the veins 
of his temples w^e swollen with anxiety, hut as there was conspiracy 
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confined with desertion in this case, he was compelled to decide that 
tli^ could be no pardon,” 

Of course I suppressed my petition; but the impen ling execution so 
engrossed my thoughts that, at tlie risk of your blansing my curiosity, 
I will own to yon I resolved to see it. I made an appointment, therefore, 
with Lagondie to meet him at the square near the Kasbah, at half-j)ast 
one next day, and to go out with him to the tragic spectacle, which was 
to take place at two o’clock, half a mile from town. All that evening 
and the next morning I felt like a fish out of water. When I awoke 
in the middle of the night, I thought to myself. What are now the sensa¬ 
tions of the deserter ? and again, after my morning’s sleep, I put the 
same question. I rose early as usual, took coffee, rode out, returned to 
read, and tried to write and study; but neither by coffee, nor liding, nor 
reading, could I get rid of my thoughts about the deserter; and ever and 
anon 1 was pulling out ray watch to count the hours he had to live. At 
the time appointed I joined Captain Lagondie, and we set out on foot to 
the spot of this real tragedy. Troops of cavalry came down from the 
Kasbah, with trumpets blowing as gaily as if it had been a military 
triuin])h, and a regiment of infantry marched beside us out of the city 
gate. We passed the prison where the victim was confined, and Lagondie 
]«)inted out to roe the grated window of his apartment, through which 
he was listening to the last music that he was ever to hear in this world. 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to be enacted. 
Wc took our stand on the top of the lime-rocks, whilst the troops, one 
thousand in number, formed three-fourths of a square on the plain be¬ 
neath. At last, from the prison-gate came forth a company—their 
drums muffled with crape—and the victim in the centre on foot, followed 
by the horse and cart that were to carry back his dead body. He w'as 
(piite unchained, and had no priest with him. At first, they beat a slow 
march, hut we saw him waive his hand to the drummers, and understood 
that it was a signal for them to beat quick time, which they did, whilst 
1 tlare say more hearts than my own quickened their pul.-’aiion. When 
they halted on the fatal stop, the connnanding officer pulled out a paper, 
which was-the sentence of death, and he read it with a loud and stern 
voice. Every syllable that he uttered was audible, though we stood at 
a considerable distance. Meanwhile the sufferer took his station with 
his hack to the lime-rocks, and with twelve musketeers, who w’ere to be 
his executioners, in front of him. His air was free and resolute, and 
his step WHS manly, as T remarked it to have been all the way down 
from the prison. He threw away the cigar he had been smoking, and I 
could see its red end fading into blackness, like a foregoing symbol of 
his life’s extinction. He then made his last speech, with a voice that 
was certainly not so audible as that of his sentence had l>een; but coa- 
siderhig his situation it was very firm, aud its plaintivencss—Oh, talk 
not of Siddous’s tones!—was more piercingly and terribly touching than 
1 ever heard from human lips. I pannot pretend that he said in so 
many, or rflther in so few words, what follows ; but though I may give 
more point to the substance of his speech, the following was its suli- 
stanlial meaning:— 

* « Comrades, whatViy sentence of d?ath has told you is all true, ex¬ 
cept that it has upjystly called me the chief conspirator in this late de¬ 
sertion—>for 1 seduced nobody into it; on the. contrary, I was persuaded 
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into it by others. The motive of my crime was merely an intense rlesirp 
to see my father’s family in Italy; and now my heart’s blood is to be 
shed, and my brains are to be scattered on the ground, because my 
heart yearned for a sight of my brothers and sisters, and because my 
brain could not forget them ! Soldiers, who are to shoot me, do your 
duty quickly, and do not keep me in torment.” 

He then stepped forward some paces nearer his executioners, and, with 
steady hands and an erect air, bound a yellow silk handkerchief round 
his eyes. Eleven musket-shots immediately laid him low, though he 
jumped up before he fell when the balls pierced bim; the twelfth sol¬ 
dier going up to him as he lay on the ground fired close into his head. 
You will not wonder that my tears at this crisis blinded me—when I 
dried them I could not see the victim. I said to Lagondie, “ Where is 
he?” “ Ijook there,” he answered, pointing with his finger; “don't 
you see a red stripe on the ground?” And sure enougli 1 saw it; his 
red pantaloons made one part of the stripe, and his bleeding head and 
body made the other. All the troops then defiled around him. We 
came down to the spot, but before we reached it the body had been re¬ 
moved in a cart, and nothing remained but some blood and brains and a 
portion of his skull. I returned to my lodgings scarcely able to iiersuade 
myself that I had seen a reality. Oh, God ! that man, who cannot put 
life into a fly, can have any excuse for taking it from a fellow-creature ! 

1 spent the evening at General Tressel’s, where we were all in a con¬ 
genial state of spirits, but it was not a cheerful state. “ Well,” I said, 
after we had been talking about the execution, “ I have been wofully 
struck by this scene, but I think not so utterly horrified as I once was in 
seeing a soldier in England receive part of his punishment, which was 
three hundred lashes.” “ Ah, but,” said General Trczcl, “ if the de¬ 
serter to-day had been offered flogging instead of death, he would have 
gladly compounded for three hundred lashes.” 

Letter XXV. 

Omn, May 4, ISS.*). 

I have been at Mascara, eighty miles in the interior. I have slept 
under an Arab tent, and I have spent some days in a town where every 
thing is pure Africanism; where the sound of a Sabbath bell is un¬ 
heard ; and where you could not, if you had one thousand pounds in your 
pocket, purchase a pint of wine to drink after your dinner. 

I postponed my journey for a fortnight, hoping every day to hear 
that Abd-el-Kader had returned to his capital; for to be at Mascara 
without seeing that prince, is like being at Rome w ithout seeing the 
pope. It has been my misfortune, how’ever, to have missed a sight of 
the Mnscaran hero, who is still busy in reducing some of his southern 
tribes to subordination. Abd-cl-Kader is on a small scale the Tippoo 
Saib of Northern Africa; like his father, he is a Marahoot of renowned 
sanctity.* After the French took Oran, he made considc^fable resist- 

__ _ _ _ v 

.* Abd-el-Kadtsr, I fear I must call him thei^hiefof Mascara, is ayoiing man about 
thirty, but with a physiognomy that denotes a greater age. They say that his looks 
are expressive, his manners easy and distinguished, and his voice musical; he 
is reserved in speech, however, and rarely looks at the person whom he addresses; 
his hands, which are very handsome, are constantly employed with a rosary, but he 
wears neither ring nor Jewellery. Excessively sober, he does not even smoke, or take 
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fi^ce fo them, but matters were compromised ; he was allowed to retain 
his principality—he has a Consul at Oran, and the French have a similar 
minister at Mascara. His treaty with the French is differently, inter¬ 
preted by him and them—he considers himself an independent sovereign 
—they regard him ai an ourjht-to-bc iribvtary ; but for the present, 
they only talk to him about a tribute without exacting it, and they even 
assist him with arras and powder to subdue lus refractory subjects, so 
that there is a peaceable intercourse between Orau and Mascara. How 
long this truce may last is so very doubtful, that I resolved to set out 
to the interior without waiting for the news of the prince’s return to his 
capital. According to the last accounts, he wrote to his Mascaran 
Uivan, that Heaven had been very propitious to him, inasmuch as he 
had captured 7000 beeves from his enemies, and had it in his power 
to send them a hundred human heads, which in compliance with the 
Divine will he had ordered to be chopped off, and desired to be paraded 
on 8pear*tops through the streets of Mascara. I missed seeing this 
procession only by eight days. The French Consul told me that he 
could have touched many of the heads, so close they came to his terrace, 
the spot from which wc were looking. I may be culpable in regretting 
that I did not see this specticle; but supposing I bad seen and enjoyed 
it, it would have made no difference to the beads. 

I got a passport regularly signed by the Mascaran Consul here, a 
jolly-looking Moor, who silg so many hours a day with his crossed-bar 
legs in his office at Oran. I bargained also for an interpreter and 
a couple of armed Arabs to accompany me; and a Moorish officer in 
the French service kindly lent me two of his Zouave liorsemen, insisting 


snuff. His mind is cultivated,f<)r he was educated with particular care by his father, 
who was reputed for learning and sanctity; he dictates with extraordinary ra¬ 
pidity, and is felicitous, and frequent in quotations from the Koran to support his 
arguments: in his correspondence he often shows tact and address. 

He eats alone, and takes the airs of a sovereign, yet his dress is always simple, 
consisting of a blue botirnmis trimmed with green. When on horsebai'k he wears 
large red Morocco boots stitched with gold; he is looked iip to with religious, as well 
as military respect, and the people kneel at his approach; ho was never seen to smile 
even in the plenitude of his power, and I should think his late defeats have not in¬ 
creased his facetioiisness. Altogether, there are few living men better fitted to he 
a hero of poetry and romance than Abd-el-Kader. Lately the lord of some half a 
million of subjects, more or less subdued, he is now a fugitive in all the majesty of 
misfortune. The French officers who were deputed to visit him after peace had been 
signed, de.scribe their reception in his camp as gracious and hospitable. Atent con¬ 
tiguous to his own was allotted to them, and all the necessaries and luxuries that the 
country could afford were lavished: his care of their persons went even beyond their 
wishes. An Arab approaching too near to them had his head immediately struck off 
with a yatagan ; when they expressed surprise at this severity, they were told that 
Alid-el-Kader, afraid of some fanatic throwing himself among the French to commit 
murder, had ordered twenty trustworthy men to xvatch over the safety of the 
strangers, and that this execution was merely a warning to the people not to be too 
curious. The French were received into his camp with military music, and the fire 
of muskets. «l9ext day they accompanied the Prince into Mascara; the tents were 
rapidly struck and placed on the backii of camels, the baggage led the march, a band 
of music followed, and next came his Highness with a kind of gladiators, armed 
•with bucklers, on his rigjit and left, who made a show of fighting i>y way of amus- 
fng him. Horsemen nobly mounted, and richly clad, rode on the flanks and regu¬ 
lated the movements of the column; in this order they entered Mascara. The 
whole of Abd-el-Kader's field artillery amounted to two pieces, which, in.a trial at 
marking, were very indifferently served by the native cauuoniers. 
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tliat I should pa}' them only a stated and small gratuity, fur here, as 
elsewhere, he said servants are spoilt if you overpay them. I hive/i, 
also, a strong mule to carry our provisions, among which was a small 
keg ojf wine, and a larger one of water, as the water of the African 
streams that we were to meet with is turbid and unwholesome. More¬ 
over, I was happy to anticipate, as companions of my journey, three 
Frenchmen, my fellow-lodgers in the Marine Hotel. I ought to men¬ 
tion, with gratitude, that 1 luwl an oiler from tlic Polish exiles at Oran, 
who, to the number <if finty, are tpiartcred here; and though not ralle(l 
on for military service, are allowed—the common men a franc a day, 
the olliccrs more, on which they can live in barracks that are given 
them, very comfortably, the price of meat being but 2d. a pound. My 
frieiuls, the brave Sarmatians, dejmted one of their number to tell me 
that though they had not horses they had muskets aud cartridges, and 
legs that would not fear a march of forty miles a day for ;-’.any days con¬ 
secutively, and that they would gladly turn out to a mau to guard me 
into the interior; they had even arranged to get the loan of tents from 
the Kasbah. I need not tell you how much my heart, which has Poland 
next to England nearest its core, was touched by this mark of tlicir 
regard ; but it occurred to me that I ought to decline it. My Polish 
friends arc powerful bovs, but it would have been cruel to exact their 
keeping up on a journey with men on horseback. Then the appearance 
of a numerous and uniied pilgrimage might alarm the natives; and in 
case of any misimdcrslanding, there might lie awkward consequences. 

I refused, therefore, the most flattering honour, in the shape of an 
escort, that was ever tendered to me. Still the ])rcsencc of French 
companions in the journey was important to me, and it is better to travel 
over this part of the regency in a group of ten or twelve than in a 
smaller number. The natives arc not dangerous, as tribes or as a 
general population; but there are vagabond cut-throats among them, 
attached to no tribe or encampment, who go gerrerally in couples, at 
most never more than three; and these, if they fall in with a very few 
travellers in a body will be apt to beset them; but meeting a larger 
group, they will rccomiuitrc, count muskets, aud come to the conclusion 
that it would be a pity to shed blood. In point of fact, on our return 
from Mascara wc met with three persons who crossed us and rccrossed 
us, and had a suspicious appearance of bclouging to this descriptitm 
of travellers. We were nine in number, and there was among us a 
French dragoon sergeant bearing disjiatches from the French Consul at 
Mascara to Oran, a tall, stalwart swordsman, whose sabre would have 
been a match for three yatagaus. By his advice v\e tried to keep as 
near to them as wc could without de/iatiug from our main course, in 
order to show that we had no dread of them. My horse, indeed, by far 
the fleetest of the parly, was so strongly convinced of the policy of 
showing no fear, that if J had not curbed him and kept, him by the side 
of our French dragoon, he would have very soon brought me up to the 
three vagrants. 'I’hey disappeared ere long. I liave my doubts whether 
they were marauding or merely hunting gazelles. 

. I have finished my journey in safety, but 1 shall never forget the 
night of anxiety which I spent at Oran before setting out. At ten 
in the evening, the three French gentlemen, my fellow-lodgers at the 
hotel, told me that they would not go to-morrow to Mascara. It would, 
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be iViaclness, tliey said; several murders had been committed that very 
^uy l)y the Arabs, in the vicinity of Oran, and the road was haunted by 
assns&*ins. An imjiartial person testified that he had seen two of the 
sutlerera brought, mortally wounded, into the hosiiilul. The very Arabs 
I liad hired came in to signify that without an immense deal more money 
than I had bargained for, they could not venture their lives in escorting 
me. One of my French fellow-lodgers paid ..‘T an Arab whom he had 
hired ; and the last words that he said to me, as I retired to nn- chamber 
vowing that if the road were lined with murdereis I should set out for 
Mascara, were—“ Well, lake your '•ourse, but I am not so fond of getting 
my throat cut.” 

In my life I was never more ^e^cd. Here, methougbt, is all my 
trouble in coming to Algiers tlnowii away. I’c liuvc seen the liall- 
Frenchified Africans is nothing; 1 want to see the unsophisticated 

natives in tent and town. Mascara, and the country between, were 
but yesterday within my leach, but they arc now beyond it. 1 must be 
in Europe by a ccr'tain lime - I must n luirr rc-infcrla, and Avith my 
finger in my rnorrtlr; s’death, I am sjrited at my star s 1 And yet, let me 
think—a yahtgair poked into my stomach Avould be indigestible diet. 
To be murderedj ah ! it wwild be vay irnplcasant; but, by all that is 
tantalizing, I will be murdered sooner than give, up going to Mascara. 
Din ing the night 1 ratlier dreamt than slept now and then ; but rose by 
daylight, spitefully resolved to get into the rntenor. I knocked up my 
wortliy Lagondic, at his quarters in the Kasbali. lie calmed my fever 
by most wclcoincly as.suring rnc that the number of murders outside the 
gates had been greatly cxiiggcialed, and that they would deter no man 
bill a coward from the jouruey. “ lint yyit know Air. Busnacli, the mo.«t 
inJiueiitiul Jew in the Uegeney, be understands Arabic ; Ire mediated 
between the French and lire Arab tribes, and was tlie chief means of 
bringing about ])eace. Let ns cull on him.” Wedidso; and consulted 
Iritir. This Mr. Bnsnaclr was, like bis father Irefore him, a jrartner of 
the bouse of Bacri and Co., once lire most opulent nieicliants of Northern 
Africa. They bad a ea])ital amounting to millions sterling, but in a 
Iransaction with tire French Bepublie they suffered severely, from a large 
rlebt being unjustly witlilield from ibein. The proscrit Busnach is a 
man universally respected, and is a member of the Legion of Honour. 
When I saw him first, bis appearance reminded me strongly of that of 
the late statesman Windham. I thought bun liarrgbty, even to an air 
of niisantliropy ; but still there was something of strong character 
which 1 liked in his mien and manner. This was the second time I had 
ever sjroken to him, lUnd you may guess that I was agreeably surprised 
when he said, “ Mr. Campbell, be under no uneasiness ; the murders that 
have been committed are no real iiidieation of danger in travelling to Mas¬ 
cara. f will explain this to the Arabs and Zouaves, who uiighl to attend 
you. 1 w'illmyself accompany you half way to Mascara, introduccyou to the 
patriarch (if a tube, and see you set oil in safety next morning.” With 
tJrat, he Anmediately ordered his horse to he saddled. The Arabs joined 
us ; I believe he said somethiilg to them in Arabic, about jiersons Avho 
break bargains deserving to be bastinadoed or flayed alive. 1 could not 
gather exactly what it was; but it must have been something very pleasant, 
for it made them all in the best possible good humour to proceed on the 
journey. I shook hands with Lagoudie, leaving him my gold •wptch and 
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money, all but some five-franc pieces, to keep till my return. wc 
sallied out of the gate, I could hardly believe in my own good fortun^ 
“ Mr. Busnach,” I said, “ you lay me under an overwhelming debt of 
gratitudeand do you wonder that I felt most sincerely when I said 
so. Here was a proud man, in every sense of the word a gentleman—to 
whom I coidd have no more offered a remuneration, without insulting 
him, than if Mr. Windham had come alive again—taking the trouble 
to ride forty miles under an African sun, which is now becoming very 
hot, and who must measure back the same journey to-morrow morning, 
ay, and sleep on the ground in an Arab tent, ail out of gratuitous kind¬ 
ness to your humble servant! 

To be sure the journey turned out, like most things in life which we 
eagerly desire and obtain w’ith difficulty, to be more pleasant in prospect 
than when attained. The country is monotonously wild—not naturally 
sterile, I believe; for excepting the tracks formed by the beasts of 
travellers—^which are the only roads—and some rocky sjwts on the hills, 
there is no ground that is absolutely hare or sandy; and on the plain 
there was now a strong natural vegetation of asphodel, fennel, coarse 
grass, and wild thistles or artichokes, the tops of whicli contain a heart 
which our Arabs were constantly eating. But the eye is very soon sated 
with this houseless wilderness. Some twelve miles from Oran we passed 
the spot where, a year and a half ago, there had been hard fighting 
between the French and the natives. The French soldiers, though an 
overmatch for the Arabs, suffered dreadfully from heat and thirst. Their 
store of water was exhausted—the breath of the Simoom set in—the 
cavalry stood its shock, and by their elevation from the ground were 
able to respire, but the foot soldiers fell by companies, gasping for 
br^th. A captain of dragoons who was in the scene, told me that 
there was more than one instance of the infantry soldier, driven to mad¬ 
ness by thirst and agony, putting his head to the mouth of his musket, 
and his foot to the trigger, and committing suicide. One infantry officer 
alone gave w'ay to despair; and though it is probable that he was, in 
those circumstances, no more a responsible agent than a man in tlic 
delirium of a fever, yet it was better, perhaps, that he did not survive 
the occurrence. He pulled his purse from his pocket; he said to his 
men, “ I have led you into battle with courage, and I have always been 
a kind officer to you—the horror of my sufferings is now insupportable; 
let the man among you who is my best friend shoot me dead, and here 
are thirty louis d’ors for his legacy.” No man would comply with his 
request; but he had hardly uttered it, when he fell down and expired. 

The sameness of our journey was relieved only by the sight, though 
far between, of Arab encampments, with majestic camels kneeling 
before them in rows of from fifteen to twenty. Our Arabs started several 
gazelles, and parted from us for a nJlc at a time to pt\rsue them; but, 
to my great satisfaction, they returned without being the death of one of 
them. At twilight we reached a dusera, the patriarch of which was 
known to Mr. Busnach. With Oriental etiquette, we halted at a respect¬ 
ful distance, and the Arabs shouted to call for a conference. A mes- 
seng^xame out. Our request for hospitality was complied with; and 
we entered the principal tent amidst the barking of innumerable dogs, 
who, 1 thought, would have fastened on the legs of our horses. The 
women ahbut the tents were milking goats and cows. The tent, covered 
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^^ith camel-hair cloth, was as large, I should think, as twenty-five feet 
in diameter, and very lofty. It was divided into two compartments by a 
cloth screen, but not so as to divide its tenants either by sex or species; 
for though I heard female voices and squalling infants in the adjoiniitg 
conjpartment, ue had men, women, and cattle in the one where we 
supped and reposed. A wood-fire w'as lighted under the tent, the smoke 
of which would have choked us, but that it found vent under large open 
spaces beneath the tent-curtains, which only here and there are pinned 
down to the ground. We Imd for supper eggs, milk, and couscousou. 
The fashion is variable here as elsewhere. There was a time when an 
Arab would have stabbed you for tlic insult of oflTering him money for 
his hospitality; but I was told at Oran that it is now much better to 
give him silver than either presents or thanks; so in cosing with my 
venerable host, I put some money into bis hand, and he received it 
civilly. We slept on the bare ground, with our cloaks about us. 

Next morning I took leave of Mr. Biisnach, and proceeded, with my 
Arabs, to Mascara, which we reached before sunset. I had an intro¬ 
ductory letter to the French consul, whose house could be my only 
refuge, as there is not a single inn in Mascara. The country begins to 
be more hilly within the last twenty miles towards Mascara, and you 
begin to see symptoms of settled habitation in approaching the town. 
For a radius of two miles about it there are coni-fields, gardens, vine¬ 
yards, and orchards; but both the horticulture and agriculture seemed 
to me to be wretched, though the grain-was a little better bladed than 
on sonic patches of the desert farther off, where there is now and then a 
miserable harley-ficld, enclosed with dry thorn-bushes piled on each 
other. I observed many luxuriant vines, and plenty of oranges, but 
missed the date-trees wliich I had expected to find so far to the south. 

We crossed on our way to Mascara only tw'O considerable rivers,— 
tlie Sigg and the Oued-cl-llamman,—if rivers can be called considerable 
which, except when they arc swollen by rain, can be forded on horse¬ 
back. It gives one a dismal conception of barbarism to find those 
streams unfurnished with either a bridge or a ferry-boat. 

A sample of ingenious barbaric simplicity met us on the same jour¬ 
ney. W’^e passed some Arabs who were silting naked on the ground, 
wdlh their habiliments spread out beside them. “ What does this mean ?” 

I inquired. I was told that their garments were purposely spread upon 
ants’ iiillocks; and that the ants, after devouring all the vermin which 
they find on tlie clothes, retire from them well satisfied into their nests. 
How instructive it is to see the world! 

The French consul at Mascara is an Egyptian by birth; but being a 
Christian, he joined tlie French when they invaded Egypt, and has risen to 
be n captain in their service. He complained to me of the dismal dulness 
of his situation, as lie has no cumpunion but the French sergeant of dra¬ 
goons already mentioned, who convoyed me back to Oran. My visit, he 
said, was g. God-send to him, and he implored me to stop for a w'eek—a 
request with which I could not gomply. 

Mascara is to bje seen out and out in a few hours. It is about half 
,as big as Algiers, eiicircled by a wall fifty feet high, without any ditch, 
but having some flanking towers. Its houses are square and flat-roofed, 
seldom more than a story high. Abd-el-Kader’s palace has a quadran¬ 
gular court, and a fountain in the middle of it, and consists of buildings 
that I think would let in London for about 100^. n-year, not counting 
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taxes. I went to see his j)owder-manufactory, which consists of a 
rollers and mortars—a miserable concern. The markct-placa is pleasant 
and airy, aiul supplied with abundance of fruit, butter, and wool. I 
remarkecl the simplicity of manners in the weights being pieces of stone. 
Nevertljclcss, there arc sonic shops filled with European articles. I visit¬ 
ed a tanmny that displayed some beautiful jircpared leather; and T saw 
weavers wjth the regular looms making line white woollen cloth. Whal 
most surprised me was an embroiderer’s shop: his articles were spletulid. 
I ])iiccd one of them, hut it was so costly, that I could not pin chase il. 

The consul walked with me over the villa and garden grounds of Ahd- 
el-Kader, about a mile out of town; there are vine-trcllices, orange- 
groves, and oven chiosques, but the whole appearance is j)oor in com¬ 
parison with the villas round Algiers. When we came home and dined, 
we received crowds of Mascarati Moors in the evening; cveiy day tlie 
consul-told me that they come and drink about fourscore c;tps of coflee 
with him, and beg other gratuities liesidcs, which he cannot u luse. 
There were Marabouts in tlicir Avhile mantles among these goullc licggais. 

After two da}s’ residence I left ilascara; tlic consul rode out witli me 
a couple of miles on the way; he liad cautioned me not to drink of the 
turbid water of the streams we had to recross, without mixing it with 
spirits or wine, and I.knew that my keg of wine ought not to have been 
exhausted. I5ut when we halted at the river Ilammam, twi'iitv miles 
from Mascara, no wine Avaa to be found. 1'hc Arabs had unf|iirstionably 
tricked ns on this occasion, and they certainly can botli sto.al and drink, 
lint still this does not afl'ect my general inqiression, th.it their inebriety 
and dishonesty arc very infrequent. Here we were, however, without a 
<lrop of uiiic, spirits, or vinegar to uupoison the river water we had to 
swallow. I would have given niois inoiioy than J had in my pocket for 
hilt u cruet full of vinegar, hut I determined to abstain from the yellow 
stream, and exhorted the I’rcnclnnan not to slake his thirst at it. We 
rode on for four hour.^ under a sun that would have poached eggs on 
the ct own of rayliat; I sufl’ered toimentingly from thirst, Imt at lasi 
Wf‘ readied a dascra, and waiting an hour till the milk was churned by 
being beat in a skin, for the Arabs will never sell joii (he fluid iiii- 
chuviied, we got gallons of biittcr-milk, which “ we qiiailed witii ccstaey, 
and cooled our souls.” 

I found tlie people of this dascra very sociable. The women, who 
have none of (ho leserve of the city females, came about us, and 1 as¬ 
tonished them with my fine silk umbrella, which, strange to say, seemed 
to them a Iotal novelty. The ladies chuckled and strutted about with 
it—nay, it seemed so popular among them, that I feared 1 should he 
obliged to leave it as a souvenir; but the headman of the dascra brought 
it back to me on ray presenting liirn with a parcel of choice tolaicco, 1 
showed lliem also a phosphoric lirc-kiiidler, expecting they would he in 
raptures with it; hut they looked very shyly at it, ami when I asked the 
reason, I was told, through the interpreter, that they liked the umbrella 
because it was the work ol’ man, but, fiy tlie otlier machine, it was tlie 
work of the devil. I protested to tlicrn that I had neyer in my life had 
anything to do with the devil, ami asked tlicm if'*there was anythiug, 
uioic wonderful in sulphur ami phosphorus kindling fiame, than in a 
spark from flint igniting gunpowder. They shook their heads, and said 
that they did not suspect me of having got this thing immediately from 
the devil, but that it was clearly of his contrivance. 
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We reached a dascra half-way to Oran at sunset, and after giviiit? my 
dost a, largess I disjwscd ttiyself to sleep. My rest, however, w.is con¬ 
stantly interrupted by the execrable dogs, and niade*nncinnfortal)le by 
the excessive cold of the night-dews, winch came freely into the tent—■ 
so much so, that I was fain to couch between a calf and a Uiiiniy-goai, 
and I never slept with more welcome bcd-fellow's. Ere the dawn I rose, 
anxious that we might reach Oran in time fo.‘ the steamer for Algiers, 
in which I proposed to embark. My friend, the sergeant,* was still 
sleeping in his cloak, but I arose to sec liow far the moon was gone down. 
A dozen of dogs growled as I got up—1 durst not venture to the tent- 
door unaimed, but hesitated between taking my pistols or sabie, and 
hajipily preferred the latter. The Frenchman afterwards told me that 
if I had shot one of the Arab dogs it was a chance whether my own life 
had not been forfeited. But I took the sabre, and when two of the ours 
set upon me I cut and thrust at one of them, whilst the other succeedotl in 
biting me just above the knee. Tlie tenants tlieu turned out, and 1 could 
see that there was a general anger at the Christian dog for having won lulcd 
the Arab dog, though they w'crc all the lime regardless of the l)ite f had 
received. I wa.s not without some horror at the thought of hydrophobia, and 
should have cut out the woufided part if 1 had had a shaip instrument, but 
my razors were locked up in my portmanteau, which was corded to the 
other baggage. It was time to set out, and as the virus of the dog’s 
tooth hatl gone through the cloth of my pantaloons before it had pierced 
the skin I thought there could be little danger. Before departing I 
made the interpreter talk with the patriarch of the dascra, and found 
him in better temper tlian his people. “ Why,” said I, “ do you keep 
such a number of savage dogs in your tents He answered, “ We 
cun never be perfectly sure of not being attacked, particularly at uiglit, 
by either wild beasts orIniraan robbers; and*wo arc secured from botli 
by the number of dogs in every dascra. The lion, for instance, never 
?ii)w attacks a dascra, because lions have a sort of traditional knowledge 
among them. The father-lion tells hi.s son, ‘ Don’t go down to that en¬ 
campment on the plain, for there are twenty tents, and every lent has 
five dogs. The.sc dogs arc poor creatures to be sure, and your paw or 
your tail will knock them off like niicc; but still they will bai'ass and 
hang on you, and give time to the Arabs to level thcir guns and shoot 
you.’ The same is the case with the robbers,” (piotb the Arab, “ and 
ill this way we keep them aavay from us.” 

I returned to Oian in the wished-for time, but find that the steamer 
is not to sail till to-morrow. By that time I shall liave taken leave of 
my friends at Oran, and shall be the bearer of this letter to you as fur as 
Algiers: from thence I mean to embark for Marseilles, and in a feav 
weeks I shall see you in London. 


ILDERIM. 

BY THE AtJTHOB OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

’Twas when the unholiest warfare drench'd in blood 
Columbia. Ofhei woes spectator stood 
Ikicrim, laughing with vindictive ire. 

Where terror hymns th’ Eternal, sojourns he 
In 'gloomy singleness, and royally 
Maketh his diadem the raeteor's-firo. 
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Climes Avild as fancy claim him all their own: • 

Dark, from his thunder-smitten granite throne 
Of vast extravagant greatness, he looks down 
On worlds of woods, and borroweth of the night 
Clouds swirl'd with thunder, for a garment: brigb. 
The lightnings play beneath his shadow's frown. 

O’er land and lake, as wide the battle llamcd, 

“ Now, now, devouring Discord!" he exclaim’d, 

“ Now extirpate this homicidal race ! 

Destroyers of my children ! groan and wail ! 

Fiends of the deep, as spectrcd ocean pale! 

Now sweep each other from earth's blasted hice ! 

Dire was the day when ye the sad winds chain'd. 

And o'er the blue deep sought my isles profaned! 

Too, too prophetic, I removed my seat, 

A nd on my mountain-realm, in wrath and fear. 
Throned my dark stature. Will you brave me here ? 
Aud smite my children at their parent’s feet ? 

“ Ifalt!—Goblins wan, your day of woe is c.ome! 

Quake, like these mountains, while 1 stamp your doom 
My soits shall furnish ye with dreamj that .shriek. 
Wake ye to death, which none but white men dread. 
Rip the red scalp from every coward head, 

And laugh to scorn your Avomaiiish wailing weak. 

“Ye shadows of tho ocean's drown’d, be pale ! 

If mine eternal hatred aught avail, 

Yc want not awful cause. Now shall ye feel 
Pangs, not remorse; and curse the servile sea. 

That bore your sires from shores without a tree. 

To smite my forests with the axe of steel.’’ 

Thus spake the tempest-rolling Ilderim, 

In accents like the shout of seraphim 
O’er Satan vanquish’d. Took he then his shield 
Of beaten fire, that scorch’d Uie fever’d air. 

And bade th' unbridled elements prepare. 

Slaves of bis will, to bear him to the field. 

Whirlwind and lightning roll'd his car abroad: 

High o’er the billows of the sti rm he rode. 

And wanton'd in th' intolerable light; 

And while the heavens beneath his axle bow'd. 

He suiotc, with iron stroke, the groaning cloud 
Whose blackucss shrouded earth iii flamy night. 

Oh, not with wilder pomp and majesty 
(While clouds are scatter'd o’er the moaning sea. 

And shipwreck's phantom far his sighing sends 
Around the barren isles) .he showery bow 
Of autumn o'er a land of valleys low. 

And woods of gloom, and rocks, and torrents, bends! 

Where’er he saw the white men's lightning flame. 

He stoop’d firom burden'd air: wrathful, he came 
In fire and darkness, o’er their fiendlike war; 

Shock'd them together with the thunder's crash. 
Laugh'd as they writhed beneath his burning lash» 
Then, with lus frown of horror* chased them for. 
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ItLirSTRATIOKS OF IRISH PRIDE. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Harry O’Reardon.—Part II. 

It was one of those fine sunny mornings which, in the country, brings 
buds and butterflies to perfection; and in town—no matter, be it capital 
or county—draws every beau and every belle into the streets and pro¬ 
menades. In London even, the very aristocrats look as if being aristo¬ 
crats gave them something to do, something to think about. In Dublin, 
the loungers, male and female, always appear as if any species of earthly 
employment would be a relief. The motion of the young men, as thej 
move about the streets, is something between a lounge and a swagger: 
if you can understand my meaning, their idleness is intense. Up Col- 
legc-greeu, down Dame-street—up and down Grafton-strect, again to 
College-green—again down Grafton-street—then up and down Sack- 
ville-strcet, again, and again, and again. If they have club.s they aflbrd 
no novelty. There is no Ilonje of Commons—no opera—no concert! 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that their naturally active-temperament, 
kept in order by what they imagine fashion, sometimes Wls over 
in a row, or evaporates in a “ shindy” ? What else have they, accord¬ 
ing to their own expression, “ to keep them alive?” Then the College 
youths—College as they are most irreverently termed by their 

friends and companions—they effervesce occasionally; and altogether, 
taking one month with another, there are a considerable number of mis¬ 
understandings, which give them something to talk about besides politics 
and religion. To an English stranger, the idleness of the Irish metro¬ 
polis has an extraordinary aspect, lie wonders where, and by whom, 
business is conducted: he thinks within himself, that the greatest proof 
of the streets being never thronged, as in London, is the fact of the exe¬ 
crable conveyances (whose seats go flapping along like the inverted 
wings of a windmill) being able to drive with tolerable safety through 
the resorts of the “ beau moiide.” He thinks the girls would be the 
most lovely creatures in the world, if they did not trip, and giggle, and 
stumble quite so much; and if they could but learn how to make their 
toilettes with neatness and precision, he might pronounce them—perfect. 

The sun shone, as I have said, most brightly; the young men lounged 
listlessly in its beams; and the young ladies tripped and giggled as they 
passed, or stared through the shop windows at some “ illigaut muslins,” 
some " darlint ribbons,” or “ rale English prints,” not to he known 
from “ French challis.” Grafton-street looked unusually gay. There 
were twelve or fourteen jaunting-cars swaying from one side of the street 
to the other, the drivers certainly not knowing or not caring which side 
was the right or which was the wrong. Now and then a private carriage 
rolled majestieally on its way; and a few phaetons and a “ castle cab,” 
that would not disgrace Hyde Park, made the English lounger (for the 
English, too, can lounge) think of dear London. The genuine Orange¬ 
men grouped opposite the College-gate rejoicing exceedingly in the pro¬ 
spect, interrupted midway by the “ glorious and immortal ” statue of 
their ugly, yet beloved, william. There it stood, the sun’s beams hot 
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upon its head; and one old gentleman descanted most eloqucnlly inw/- 
the “ spirit and beauty ’* of the royal deliverer. 

It is well to see Dublin on a fine day, when it is not raining or going 
to rain,—to stand just where those gentlemen stood—Weslmorelaiul- 
street extending in its magnificence to the right, and the Bank, once 
the Parliament Hotise, flanked by its pure and beautiful columns, like 
a tem^de of the olden time, 

“ I ask your pardon, Sir,” said a fine-looking peasant, touching his 
hat, and addressing one of the admirers of the King who, according to 
the old toast, saved Ireland “ from Popery, slavery, and irooden shoes 
“ I ask your pardon; but is that the imaffc of King William ?” 

“ Yes, it is,” replied the (picstioned, who was an English oflicer. 

“ You know well enough it is,” exclaimed a fire-eating “ college 
boy,” proud in the new distinction of his cap and robe, and brimful of 
Orangeism and bluster. 

“ I did nol know, young gentleman,” ro|)licd the cpierist proudly. 
“ If I had known, I would not have troubled his honour there A\ith a 
question. Anyhow, when I did ask, 1 asked one who was old enough 
to understand, and civil enough to answer.” 

“ Do you know' who you are speaking tb ?” inquired the youth fiercely. 

“ I do not know who I am speaking to,” replied the stranger; “ hut 
1 know who I am not speaking to.” 

“ U hat, you scoundrel! wluit do you mean by that ?” said the young 
Hotspur, coming clotely to tlie man. 

“ I mean I am not speaking to a gentleman,” he replied calmly; 
“and, like a good boy, stand out of my light; for though you arc 
nothing hut a straw, still I can’t see the image through your black cap.” 

Young Irish gentlemen are not in the habit of using much comtesy 
towards their inferiors; they are qnick-temiiercd, and fond, like other 
youths, if they have authority, of showing it. In an instant the impru- 
deut boy stnick tl-c speaker a blow on the face. It could not have 
injured the assailed, for lie was much too strong and stout of frame to 
he affected by such a stroke; hut it roused his spirit, and, considcriug 
the impetuosity of his nature, hcdeseived great credit for not retiiining it. 
Twenty or fivc-and-twenty young men gathered round their companion, 
ex])ecting that the stranger would have “ shown fight,” and the officer, 
as well as the eldcjs of tlie parly, stood between them; while the man 
who had been so grossly insulted, afier a brief mental struggle, looked 
at the lad, and, in a voice quivering with emotion, said— 

“ It is not your friends, my boy, hinders me from punishing you; but 
I’d he loth to strike a child as if he was a man. There’s as goofl 
blood in my veins, I make hould to say, as in yours. If any man thinks 
I deserved insult let him say so, and I’ll talk to him. But as for you, 
poor child, I’d just like to nave the whipping of you for ten minutes 
with a nale furzebush, and he sure it would bring some of the foolish 
heat out of your silly head.” 

The coolness of this reply turned^ the tables in Paddy’s favour, and 
the English gentleman took hold of the youngster’s arm, and almost 
forcibly walked him off down Grafton-street. 

“ This is the second row you have got into, to my knowledge, within 
a week, Edward,” he said to tlie boiling youth. “ If you were my son, 
you should apologize to the man you have insulted.” 
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What!” exclaimed the boy; “ apologize to that bog-trotter! How 
dare he ask if that was King William’s statue? Whose else should it 
be? I suppose he wanted iCing Dan there instead.’* 

“ Very likely he would have no objection to such an exchange.” 

“ Upon my word, uncle Ix'slie,” said the boy, “ it is quite shocking 
to hear you talk so quietly to such fellows, and about such things. If 
you were not my mother’s own brotlier I should doubt your loyaljy.” 

“ Because I did not knock a stranger down for asking if that was 
King William’s imatje” replied the officer, laughing. 

“ Image!—image, indeed I” growled the tyro. 

“ Poor Ireland!” sighed the gentleman j “ where nothing but disputes 
arise, where bitterness usurjis the ])lacc of reason, and where parties 
art; contiiumlly pitted against each other even in the public streets. 
Edward, 1 am ashamed of yoti, and ashamed of the state of the country. 
Why, if you committed such au assault as that iu England, you would 
have been Itjdgetl in the station-liouse by this time. By the way, I 
ought nut to have left that worthy countryman of yours surrounded by 
that hop.eful college gang; it certainly was a scandalous outrage not to 
know King William by intuition. There, go into that shop and get an 
ice; it will cool your blood, iTiope. And when you arc cool, Edward, 
why then I must speak to yow again on this subject.” 

Colonel Leslie was glad that lie returned so quickly; for there was 
something evidently more than usual going on in College-green, Many 
persons had stopped, ami the voices of sundry car and carriage drivers were 
lieard in all the untaught and fiery eloquence of Irish debate. This riot, 
however, had nothing to do with the former fray. The countrymiffi 
might or might not have been further annoyed, according to the variable 
humour of the party who liad witnessed the event 1 have mentioned; 
but tl'.c loungers were in luck’s way that morning—not, one, hut two 
events had occurred to dispel cvniii. The College boys had been de]>at- 
ing as to wlia llic stranger ronld be that did not know King William ! 
Some declared he was a Shanavest; others vouched for his being a Ca- 
ravat; a little fellow, with sharp grey eyes and a snub nose, insinuated 
that lie was Captain Rock; while another declared that Cajitain Rock 
would not surely venture to look even at l-ving William ! The object of 
this scrutiny was as careless about it “ as if,” to use little snub’s ex¬ 
pression, “ he had been born a gentleman.” After looking as long as 
he ])leascd at tlic “ image,” he twirled his shillclugh in Iiis hand, and 
walking on a few yar<ls,"inquired of an elderly man, who was setting his 
watch i)y the Bank clock, “ If them pillars were the Parliament House ?” 

The old gentleman started and smiled, while he rciieated, 

“ The Parliament-house ! No, my friend, the Bank! the Bank!” 

“ The Bank, I mean ; thank yon, Sir,” replied the stranger. 

But before he finished his examination of that beautiful building there 
was a rumbling and a crashing in the street. A jaunting car, convey¬ 
ing two ladicifon one side, and one on’thc other, had been run against 
by a species of machine happily lyiknown iu any other part of the civil¬ 
ized world; it is called the Naul car, forasmuch as it trades between 
Naul and Dublin. Il«vv it managed to stray into College Green on that 
particular day I know not—for its destination was at the other side of 
the City. This specimen of Irish coach-building is drawm by two, or 
sometimes three, animals called horses, though as -such they would not 
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be recognized in any other country upon earth: it ought to go o:j 
four wheels, but generally speaking one, if not two, of them.are lion- 
eflfective, and oblige their unfortunate companions to do double duty. 
The front part, intended for decent passengers,’* is a 8ort*of outside 
car, where the people sit back to back, performing to their great discom-. 
fort a species of jumping dos-A-dos, quite involuntary on their part, but 
to which custom seems to reconcile them in an extraordinary degree. 
This division of the machine has an awning over it, which serves cer¬ 
tainly to keep off a portion of the “pelting of the pitiless storm before 
this, the ragged driver is elevated on a piece of wood, directly over the 
tails of the horses; to the back of the dacent division is attached another 
compartment, without a covering of any kind, where people of all sorts 
sit, their backs bumping against the rail of what is called “ the well,” 
which is half filled with “ a lock of hay ;’* upon this a calf, or some 
young pigs, with a sufficient quantity of ducks or gees?, ride uncon¬ 
sciously to market; behind this living lumber—for the tail of the Naul 
car is almost as long as that of a distinguished Irishman—comes a car, 
or cart like a gigantic truck, going upon a wheel or wheels of its own, 
but attached to the miscellaneous machine by its shafts, and carrying 
luggage of various descriptions, with as much pomposity as if it really 
intended to convey it to its destination. 

This ponderous and unwieldy machine had push’d against the car 
which contained the ladies, and a violent concussion was of course the 
consequence; the lady on the “ off ” side was fairly thrown out, while 
those next the Naul were in danger of being literally crushed to death : 
the drivers swore loudly at each other, and all the passengers screamed 
in concert. Both machines were instantly surrounded by persons of all 
ages and sexes, not knowing what to do to extricate the ladies, and yet 
fully sensible that if the horses moved nothing could save them. With 
the bound of a hunting leopard, the man who had inquired relative to the 
identity of King William sprang across the street, and in an instant 
comprehended the danger and understood how it could be averted. 

“ Off with ye every one !” he exclaimed to two old women, the only 
passengers who had stuck fast to the Naul. “ Hurroo, old mother, 
never heed the geese ! Now, hold the horses hard—that will do—I’ll 
have the linchpins out of these wheels, and upset it on this side in a jiffy. 
Don’t bother me, man,” he continued, as the driver commenced a re¬ 
monstrance as to his “ beautiful car being spilt in the street,”—“ Don’t 
you see it’s the only chance for the ladies’ lives ?” 

The pins were not hard in; had lljey been so, his task could not have 
been so quickly performed : it was done in a moment: every one was so 
intent on w'atching the stranger’s operations, that they were not prepared 
for the rebound when the Naul car fell and gave freedom to the other,— 
it would have thrown the ladies off but for the coolness and presence of 
mind of their preserver,—and a loud and cordial shout from the quickly- 
assembled people rewarded the almost supernatural strengtli he exercised 
to compel^he small machine to retain its equilibrium. 

“ The danger’s over, ladies!” he ^claimed to the almost fainting 
women. 

And as he so said. Colonel Leslie arrived on the spot It was hi's 
sister and his niece who had been preserved by the stranger—-the mother 
and sister of the boy whose hot-headed impetuosity had wounded a brave 
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f*-id a preud spirit! The man wiped his brow, and was walking away, 
\Vhen Colonel Leslie called him back. 

“ Come to ray house this evening,” he said, placing his card in his 
hand. “ You are a noble fellow, and I must know more about you.” 

When the evening came, the stranger presented himself at Colonel 
Leslie’s, and the first person he saw when fairly in the hall was the col¬ 
lege youth of the morning’s adventure. 

“ I am sure I beg your pardon, I do, with all my heart! ’*iie ex¬ 
claimed, running up with the same overboiling warmth which had 
whizzed over in a different way before. “ I beg your pardon—there, 
shake hands—you know I could not tell that you were going to save my 
mother and sister from the wheels of the Naul car; and I thought—but 
no matter, I am sure you have forgiven me—I know I was very much 
to blame. There, walk into the ‘breakfast-room, I’ll fetch you a 
skreeching hot tumbler of punch, and, by the time you have drank it, 
Uncle Leslie will be ready to see you.” 

And the warm, frank-hearted boy, who was never insolent or violent 
but wlien excited by the demon of party, danced out of the room, calling 
to all tlie inmates that “ the brave fellow who saved Ihcm this morning 
was come.” Tlie stranger looked round the apartment and thought was 
it possible the rooms in “ the Castle ” could be grander! There are 
few persons brought up in an Irish village who have not some esta¬ 
blished favourite residence which is their standard of household perfec¬ 
tion : they fancy that whatever is great and beautiful must be like the 
lord’s, or the ’squire’s, or the clergyman’s. Their minds revert to it 
unconsciously—it is the perfection of their youth, and what perfection is 
like unto that ? 

Blessed, happy spot where my own childhood was passed! Years of 
mingled joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, have flown since then. I 
have seen much that was splendid and celebrated in many lands ; and 
yet, even now, when anything beautiful in nature or art comes before me, 

I find myself comparing what I see to what I saw thorn. It is very 
ridiculous, I know, and yet I cannot help it. In the Louvre, I remem¬ 
ber, a portrait painted by—I forget the name, but it was one of the won¬ 
ders of art—and my comjjanioii pointed it out to me as a chef d'cevvre, 

-—the head of an old gentleman bent forward, one hand resting partially 
in the bosom of his coat, the flesh shaded but not obscured by an ela¬ 
borate ruffle; it was a face, a dear old benevolent face to look upon and 
love. 

“ Did you ever see such effect ?” whispered my friend. 

“ Yes, it is the repetition of a portrait hung in the dining-room at 
G-, one ——” 

“ You are ever thus,” interrupted the gentleman; “ you bring every- 
tliing in the most absurd way to your remembrance of that place—it is 
too bad!” 

And so it is)—^and I have tutored my tongue not to speak of thoughts 
which for once would make it elomieut. I cannot see a stately high- 
backed chair without calling to mind those ranged with such precision 
along the pale gray wal^s of our old dining-room. When I examined the 
wonderful carvings at Petworth, which render the name of Gibbons 
immortal, the remembrance of our old carved sideboard, which in my 
childish days I thought magnificent, came full upon me, but I did not 
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pay so—*I remembered the picture at tlvc Louvre, and held my tougiia 
It was but tills morning I gathered some sweet flowers from my smaH 
garden—their perfume carried me back to the bank of tlie terrace-walk 
where I could walk over beds of violets white and blue. I never see 
an antique carriage, or a pair of sleek, well-fed, and venerable bays, 
without having a vision of old Frank’s “ turn-ont,” which now-a-days 
in Hyde Park would excite almost as much attention us her Royal 
Highness the Princess Victoria. Oh, those clear visions of what wc 
loved and what we were in childhood! How sweet they arc, and how 
distinct! How very blue w'erc the blue waves that washed the rocks 
which guarded that domain—guarded it from foreign foes, but not from 
sad mismanagement—the canker of the country Avhicli lives and preys 
upon its vitals ! The sunsets, too!—how gloriously they laved the sea 
with gold—gold and purple, toucliing the clouds with tiud transparent 
hriglitness which painters cannot imitate! 1 never see a sunset now but 
I sigh and think of those I witnessed then. 

This is sad prosing, nor w'ould T have yielded to it, but that I 
trace the same train of feeling in the ])oor stranger. He gazed on the 
fine furniture—his eye wandered from the carved hook-cases to the 
carved chairs, from them to tlie line piotusc-frames, until at last Jiis gazc 
fi.xcd upon a drawing—a simple drawing—a girl sitting at a cottage-door, 
her foot upon the bar of a spinning-wheel: it xvns as faithful a repre¬ 
sentation of an Irish cottage as if M‘CVisc had held the pencil. He 
stood and gazed at it until his eyes dinimcd, and then he wiped away the 
tears with tlie sleeve of his coat, and looked again, until hia reverie was 
interrupted by his former autagoiiisl, and the diroechinf) tumbler. 

“ Sit down,” said Colonel Leslie, who cutered soon after, “ tell me your 
name; and tell me also if I can serve you—and how. You showed move 
temper, more (fnod temper, I confess, than I expected from an Irishman, 
and your presence of mind far exceeds what I imagined any person like 
you could possess.” 

The stranger coloured at this t’quivoeal compliment, while he replied 
that “ his name was O’Rcardon, that he wanted to hotter his fortune,— 
that it wasn’t by striking a boy he expected ever to xhoiv good temper, 
and that, as to presence of mind, he thought it could live as snug under 
a frieze coal as under an English cloth.” 

There was a manliness in his bearing while be spoke whifih pleased 
Colonel Leslie: it w'as mvire upright, more straight-forward than the 
usual manner of the Irish peasant, whose servility is often little more 
than a cloak for cunning, and he thrmght he hud got hold of a new 
reading of the Irish character; he was not exactly right, it tvas only the 
old one with the variations which circutnslances and temperament oc¬ 
casion. There arc no people in the world whose general features so 
resemble each otlier as the Irish. 

“And how would you wish to better your fortune, my good friendi' ” 
inquired the Colonel, after a pause. • 

Our old acquaintance looked at him and smiled; it tvas a dilficult 
question to answer. * 

“ You see, Sir,” he said at last, “ I am of an,old and ratlier a hi^h 
family, and though I am forced (through the badness of the times) *to 
earn my bread, still I should not like to do anything to disgrace my 
people.**” 
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“Certainly, certainly,” repeated Colonel Leslie, “ nothing more natu- 
lal or proper; hut honest industry is a credit, not a disgrace. Have you 
then many relations ? ” 

“ No, Sir, none that are not far off, except an old mother—God bless 
her! ” 

“ Because you spoke of not disgracing your people.” 

“ Yoa, Sir, those who went before me.” 

“Went before yon!” repeated the English Colonel, rather puzzled as 
to Harry’s exact meaning. 

“ Ay, Sir, were before me on earth, and are gone before me to heavet), 
please God !” 

“Oh ! yes, I understand you now. Have you ever been in service I 
s('rYicc of any description; j mean as steward or valet.” 

“ No, Sir,” replied Harry, l)is heart swelling williin him ; “never, jio 
»)iie Ijclonging to me c\er came t«* that.” 

“Oh! then service is not your object. Well, then what say you, will 
yon enlist? 1 am sure yori would soon be a sergeant, for you are l)c)th 
cool and brave.” 

‘■Thank yon. Sir, hut ihat would not^quite suit me either; I should 
not like (asking your pardoii)»to wear even the King’s livery.” 

Colonel Leslie looked at llarry in silent astonishment—he could not 
(jiiile make him out; a poor man, evidently not of the upper class, yet 
o'DjecUng to earn a liveliliood in two honest, and in the Colonel’s opinion 
not discreditable, callings. 

“Then what do you desire ? ” he asked, “ I should like to serye yon, 
hut hardly know how. I feel gratel’ul for your forbearance towards my 
jiephew, your preservation of my sister.” He put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out his purse. 

‘•Thank you, Sir,” said the countryman, replyiug to tlie movement, 
“but I do not want tliat yet; a gentleman’s word like yours woidd go a 
great way. I have no one l)ut God and your honor to look to, and He 
lias already raised me a friend where I had no right to expect it; all 1 
want is emjdoyment such as I can take; if I liad pcojile to look to me 
ihc case would be changed, but I have not: as I said before, I have only 
God and you.” 

“ You have another ]icrsou whom you have not counted on, aiid whom 
I regret to say your countrymen, individually considered, rarely look to, 
I moan yowxclf ! ” said Colonel Leslie. 

“ What can a poor follow do in a great place like this without friends?” 
lejilied O’Rcardon. 

“ Do not mistake me,” answ'Cred Colonel Leslie^ “ I have no desire to 
witlidraw my ofler of assistance; I only wish to convince you that if 
Irishmen depended more on themselves and less upon others, it would be 
one great step towards success; you actetl to-day from the impulse of 
your own feelings, did you not? ” 

“ You spola; the true word there, anyhow,” replied Harry, looking 
modc.-itly doVn on tire carpet. 

“ Well, my good friend, if you alvi’ays did so you would get on famously.” 

O’Kcardon smiled, \yhilc he said “ Not always. Sir; my feelings have 
got me into many scrapes. The worst was when I hurled a gauger into 
a marl hole, thirty feet deep, and left him there ! ” 

“ My God! ” exclaimed the Englislunan, “ did you murder him!” 
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“ Oh ! no murder at all, Sir, I only threw him over, and I know he got 
out—for a reason I had; he’d have sworn his life against me 9$. the next 
assizes, only he was afraid of the country ! ” Colonel Leslie threw up 
his eyes at the idea of a country being in such a state that a man 
dare not swear to tljc truth, and felt again convinced of the difficulty 
of legislating for a people—even the bettermost sort of whom cither 
pursued the maJman's course, and argue right from wrong principles; 
or the*ldiot'b, arguing wrong from ri^hl ones. 

He had not hocn long enough in Ireland to learn that in those days 
gaugers were as much hunted .is tythe-proctors arc in the present. 

“ Will yi.'U then, ’ said Colonel Leslie, shifting his ground,—thinking 
doubtless he hail better lei the fcoUng (picstion alone,—“ Will you then 
tell me exactly what you want V ” 

“ I w'ould manage a gentleman's farm as a sort of agent like; I would 
go into a merchant’s house and keep hooks,” 

“ You can read and write then ?” interrupted the Colonel. 

“ Thank God, 1 can, Sir, though I say it myself, and well; or T would 
tutor young gentlemen, teach them English and the like, and a trifle of 
Latin,’’ 

“ You wish, in fact, for the situation of tf gentleman ?” said tlie Colonel. 

“ What else, Sir ! no one belonging to me c\cr thought of any other; 
and why should 1 demean myself ? ” 

“ 1 really fear you an* not suited for what you have mentiuucd, and, 
under any circumstances, such situations are difllcull to be obtained: 
however I will try.” 

Colonel Leslie, like tlic gencralily of his countrymen, kept his wnvd ; 
he did tiy, and he did succeed to his own satisfaction, hut not quite to 
Harry’s, who at the end of three months dispatched a letter, of which 
the following is an exact copy, to his mother. 

“ My dear mother,— I told you in my last of the luck I liad, and how 
Colonel Leslie got me to a inei chant’s, where, mother, your son was to 
do as he wuis bid, and learn tiade; for trade it is, fur all their boasting; 
I was to write out bills, and make parcels, and so 1 did, and my hand¬ 
writing was greatly praised, and from eight in the morning till any time 
at night, tlierc I was stuck up upon a high stool in a place darker than 
our cow-shed, until my heart ached and my eyes grew sore for want of 
the light of heaven; and the air, mother, would poison a chimncy-sw'oep: 
but it is not that only that has conic over me ; if you but knew how I 
miss the sun and the smell of the fresh hay, and the blessing of my poor 
mother, and the respect of the neighbours. Still I knew w'hal I left, 
though I did not quite know' what 1 was coming to. 

“ I bore it all, though my hack was growing like the bow of a bill¬ 
hook, until a messenger left, and then the master asked me to rarry out 
parcels: now, mother, I might have done it if a horn gcntleniaji had 
asked it, because no one knows me here; but who do you think the mer¬ 
chant is ? A tinker’s son! 

I could not stomach it, so I left with about forty, thirteens in my 
pocket, and the anger of the only friend I had in the world: I don’t know 
how it is, but the English have mighty queer uolions, so shocking fond r>f 
money, and have no feeling for those who have nothing to be proud of 
but the drop of blood in their veins. Colonel Leslie does not say so, but 
1 am sure he thinks me an empty fool! Still, mother,. dear, I am your 
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own child, not on account of the folly, but the pride : sure they’d have 
flesh arid blood the same as a stone, to be trod on; but keep a good heart, 
mother, I’m dlF for Liverpool to-momnv inorninsr, and the world’s before 
lue, and my life is young! Do any remember me now' ? Do you ever 
sec little Moyna Roden ? 

“ My dear M other, till death, 

“ I am your affecuouate, dutiful Son. 

Dublin, I’m thinking, is much os you left it thirty years ago.” 

When Hurry arrived in Liverpool ho^nesented two letteis of intro¬ 
duction which he. had obtaiiie*!—one was to .i gntcer, the other to n 
juildcr; but Harry would neither weigh out ilgs ncr carry a hod; how 
could the grocer or builder facrvc him i* He sUtod upon his pride ; but 
at length his limbs failed him, and be sturetl starvatioa in the face 
until it nearly ont-stiircd him, I’eov Harry ! it was u trial he conld ill 
brouk; for he was not of an idle disposition, and he could still less 
endure to be classed with tiie more Irisli, -vhosc conduct in liinglaiid is, 
in ni'ic cases out of ten, anything luit ciiaiitable to their country. And 
here [ would entreat my English fiieuds not to judge of the real charac¬ 
ter of the Irish by the spcciiucns diey too often meet with ; the worst 
generally leave their own country, and imbibe vices which are easily 
acquired, while, virtues, more ddljcult botli to g-Vm and practise, are 
beyoad their reach. In their own laud, they are (tertainly more civil 
and obliging than they are in England—more upright, too, and kind 
to each other. They throw oil’ the restraint which their priests coiii- 
maiul in Ireland, aiul having experienced the har-shness, and become 
emancipated from the only law' whose legitimacy they ever acknowledge, 
they are very unlikely to take up any other, much less one they Jiave 
hcejt laiight to hate in their youth. If Harry was uiicoinfortable in the 
eoniined room of a Dublin office, what must he have sulfcrcd from the 
jitn> iipherc where a dozen human heiugs were crowded together in a 
W'l'tohcd cellar or heated garret! Ilis ifeclings, poor fellow, were suf- 
ficKiitly bitter, wlicii he thought of the green fields and freedom of liis 
dear home; compellcfl to pledge even the w'hite waistcoat—pretty 
Moyna’s gift—and to herd with the low'cst of tlie low, who hated him 
because he was unlike themselves. After undergoing nearly a month 
of this severe discipline, his pride for the. time began to give way, and 
he would have accepted any crajiloymcnt to save him from starvation. 

“ Sure nobody know.s me,” ([uoth our adventurer, “ and it ’ill never 
travel home; and I’m thinking if it did, none of the neighbours would 
believe that Hurry O’Reardon and his pride had parted company!” 
Still the fates were against him; it was in vain that he applied to 
gi(>e.e,rs, cheesemongers, and master bricklayers—those who had know'u 
him before knew bis pride: the English cannot sympathise with any 
pritle but that of wealth; and those to whom he was a stranger did not 
require assistance. He haunted the neighbourhood of the dock-yards, 
but employment he could not procure. Poor Harry! the person he 
must frequently thought of was •his own Moyna—the love that lives 
through adversity is love indeed! 

• He vvandered one niorning along the London-road, beating the green 
hedges with his stick, and whistling—not from want ol thought, but 
through thoughtfulness—a sort of musical accompaniment set by sud- 
June. —VOL. XLVii. mo. clxxxvj. n 
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ness, when he was aroused from Ins musing by an accident, which from 
his position he distinctly saw, A gentleman driving a* phaeton per¬ 
sisted, very properly, in keeping to his own side of the road, while a 
servant, driving an Irish jannting-car (luckily an empty one), kept perti¬ 
naciously to (he wrong, and thus a concussion ensued between the meeting 
vehicles. Harry was the only jierson in sight, and was called upon 
simultaneously by both parties to witness the event. > 

The gentleman was a ([uiet, resolute Englishman. The servant, a 
•boisterous Irishman; evidently more newly caught than even our friend 
Harry. 

“ I was on my own side of the way,” said the gentleman, “ and )'ou 
drove directly against me.” 

“ I was at the same side of the w-ay as you, 1 own—I’ll own to that,” 
replied Paddy; “ but, sure, w'asn’t the road wide enough? Wasn’t it 
as easy for you to tui u up it as me ? Sure I left the wdiole road to you, 
and what more did you want? To be turning me off the taste of way I 
had, and / so long on it!” 

“ What do you mean by being iony on it ? and what has that W <lo 
with your being on the wrong side?” said .the gentleman. 

“ Sure ye can’t deny you just left Liverpool, and I’m on the road 
from Birmingham since Tuesday; and my master says, says he, ‘ Mick,’ 
says lie, ‘ w'hatever you do, keep to the right side,* and I done his bid¬ 
ding, in spite of every thing said to me as I came along, and sorra a 
thing happened mo till now.” 

“ You hear, my good man,” said the gentleman, folding up llie dash- 
leather of his phaeton, which the step of the car had torn to jiieces, and 
appealing to Hariy O’Rcardoii ; “ you hear he confesses he kept to the 
wrong side of the road ?’’ 

“ I confess to no such thing,” exclaimed the irritated driver; “ I 
say I kept to the right side, and I maintain it.” The gentleman smiled 
contemptuously. 

“ A magistrate will settle it, that’s all, my fine fellow', and teach you 
w’hat I suppose no Irishman ever learned yet—the right from the 
w'vong.” 

“ A magistrate!” exclaimed the youth, “ why, thin, sure it isn’t for 
a bit of a scratch like that you’d be coming the law over ua; and as to 
larning, faith, Sir, I’m noways more knowing than my countryTnen— 
so I can’t learn.” 

At this moment two policemen came wp, and without any further 
parley, the EngKsh gentleman consigned the mistaken driver to their 
custody. 

“ Won’t you listen to rason !” shouted Paddy; “ w'on’t you listen to 
rason ? Set your bit of a scratch against mine—my master’s, I mean; 
look at the dame^ done by your car to mine—see the step of the beau¬ 
tiful craythuT all scrawled and riz, and it on its way as a present to 
master’s owm sister, Th take the law of me for nothing! Well, feith, 
maybe it’s enough of it yoo’d have before yon die, plasse <3od—after ray 
fair offer, too! Well, the blessed Virgin «end me safe home! Afther 
that—Oh! Miek Toole, Mick Toole, to think y6u, or one helongii^ 
yon, should ever come to a cootrt of justice I—Oh t to think of *ay bemg 
murtheared after this manner!” 

But his appeal was in vain; the gOTtleman cared imich less about the 
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daniafge done to his carriage than for the necessity of proving that he was 
ngfit by being on the left side of the road, and insisted on Harry O’Rear* 
don accompanying Iiini back to Liverpool. Harry had his national prcjiir 
dice also against a “coort’* of justice, but he went with a hope that it 
might lead to something; that as a car brought a little luck to him in 
Dublin, a car might bring him a trille more ” in Liverpool. When h«v* 
entered the ofiSce the magistrate was occupied in investigating a burglary'^ 
that had been committed in a private house the night before; tvvo"young 
women and a man were placed in the dock, one of the females was 
weeping bitterly, the other stood by her side apparently quite uncon¬ 
cerned, quite heedless of the proceedings. The case had been brought 
home to tl»e man and the woman whose effrontery so disgusted the ma¬ 
gistrate ; it W'as the old story over again; the liardened creature had been 
some time connected with a gang of thieves, and had introduced one of 
them occasionally into her master’s house as her brothci-. One night he 
managed to conceal himself in the house, and perpetrate (with the as¬ 
sistance of his accomplice) a veiy complete robbery; as I have stated, 
their guilt was sudiciontly proved, and they were committed for, trial; 
and tlien the magistrate asked the trcmhling, weeping giil what she had 
to say in her defence, as there was every reason to believe she was an 
accessory after the fact. She withdrew her hands from her face, and, 
looking with an imploring countenance towards the judge, she replied, 

“ God ! he knows, my J,4urd, I am as innocent as the child just born.” 

How the voice shrilled through Harry! The strong man trembled like 
a xMmiuled bird, he could neither sjrcak nor move; he stretched forward, 
but he could not see her face, bis eyes felt hardened in their sockets, and 
he would scarcely suffer himself to breathe; he longed to rush to her 
side, but his feet were rooted to the earth ; again he heard her sobbings— 
it was Moyna ! A mist obstructed his sight, the court turned roihid and 
round, he could not hear what the magistrate Baid,*but, when she again 
spoke, the tones of her beloved voice smote upon his heart. 

“ I can’t prove it, my Lord, to man; but if your honour will have pa¬ 
tience witli a poor girl away from her own country, maybe the Almighty 
would make it clear to you for the sake of the thnitli.” 

The magistrate w'as of a kindly nature, he had not been long in office, 
and he did listen. 

“ Please your honour, I felt lonely at home and di4h’t get my health 
w'cll, so our mini.stcr’s daughter (please your honour, though I’m an 
Irishwoman I’m a Protestant) said to me, ‘Moyna,’ said she, *I*m 
going to Wales for two months, and if you like I will take you as iny 
maid instead of one of my father’s servants, for you’re handy with the 
needle- 

“ Never mind that,” said the magistrate, **'but come to the point at 
once.” 

“ She was coming to the pointy your worship,” said tlie Liverpool 
coT/rt'jester, “ she had just got hold of the medley 
.The iffagistrate nnilcdknd frowned, and H/wry O’Reardon thought 
the punster the greatest brute the Ahnighty had ever created; how hor¬ 
ridly does a pun rasp against agitated feelings ! 

• “ I came with her, your honour, lait I didn’t get much good of the 

change of air; there was a heavineM in m©, and a wMghtover iiiy heart.” 

N 2 
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Young woman, young woman,*' interrupted the magistrate, I»don't 
sit here to hear about girls’ hearts.” 

I ask your honour’s pardon then,” she replied, curtseying, but it's 
in the fault all through, and I san’t get on without it.** 

** Go on,** said the magistrate, and though he smiled he did not then 
frown. 

^ Thank your honour. Miss Dalrymple (she’s own cousin to the great 
Sir Hirgh'Dalrymple) heard of an aunt of hers that was dying in France, 
and it was her duty to go to her; but the weakness and the pain in my heart 
hindered me of travelling, and so I stayed in the lodging the good young 
lady took for me, waiting till she’d come back, and she had not been 
gone a week when a change for the better came over me, and the woman 
I lodged ■with recommended me to Mr. Maberley's, (God help us, we 
little know what*s before us!) and there I had to wait on two young ladies, 
kind and good they were to me ; the worst thing I ever got fr.,tn them 
was a smile, and the hardest word a blessing. And oh! Sir, do you think 
I could injure those, w'ho, though I was a stranger, were like parents 
to me ?’* 

” Assertion is no proof,” said the magistrate, go on with your story. 
You saw the misconduct of your fellow serv?.nt, did you not ? ” 

“ Please your honour I saw nothing that I could call misconduct, be¬ 
lieving as I did that that man was her brother. I thought once or twice 
to myself how fortunate she was in having a brother so fond of her, and 
I told her so.” 

” You slept with your fellow servant, did you not ? ” 

I lay in the same bed with her, Sir, but it's little I trouble sleep, for 
that pain in my heart often comes upon me in the night, and maybe I 
don’t close an eye till the morning.” 

“ It lias been clearly proved,” said the magistrate, ” that on the night 
in question, when it was nearly twelve, that unfortunate girl got out of 
her chamber window, which opened on the leads, Avalkcd along those 
leads to another window, whirh fastened on the outside, and entered the 
stable loft where she had concealed her pretended brother, remained 
there a few minutes, and then both entered by the window she had at 
first opened. You say you do not sleep soundly, how then could all this 
have taken place w'ithout your knowledge ? ” 

“Please yourikonour,” replied the girl blushing burning crimson, 
“ please your honour, 1 was not in it.” 

“ What! what do you mean ?” inquired the magistrate, whom she had 
evidently deeply interested, “ what do you mean ? were you not in the 
house, in your rbom that night ? ** 

“ Part of the night, please your honour, I icas in the house, and part, 
that parti I was not.** 

Harry O’Reardon felt a cold dew bur’t upon his temples, and his 
heart grew firint. 

“ Here’s depravity!” exclaimed the magistrate. “A young woman 
confesses with all the apparent innocence and modesty in the world that 
she is out of her master’s house at twdve o’clock at night, in such a 
place as Liverpool. What is the world come to! But go on—go on; 
and mind—mind you speak the truth—the entire truth.” 

“ Sir,” said Moyna, looking perplexed, and yet dignified, " I have 
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done nothing to be ashamed of—and my mother, on her dying bed, 
could «ay (though it’s little, thank God, she knows where Pm standing 
this blessed day) that I never told a lie in my life. The same window 
that my fellow-servant got out of, as your honour says,—for I did not 
see her,—I had stolen from with a bating heart, when it wanted a« 
quarter to twelve; but for no harm, your honour—no harm in life !** 

“ Where did you go to ?” g 

Moyna blushm still more deeply than before. 

“ I’d rather not tell, plase your honour, for you won’t get at the 
sense of it, or have any sort of belief in it—only maybe laugh at me 
altogether.” 

“ Sense!—belief!” repeated the man of justice, shaking his wig, 
which doubtless felt insulted at its divination being questioned; “ this 
is impertinent. If you do not tell I shall commit you*for trial.” 

Moyna paled, and then looked up to his face with a sweetly serious 
expression of countenance, which seemed to say, “ Could you do it ?” 
She then spoke in a low and trembling tone. 

“ Why, then, first of all (saving your presence), I tied my garters 
across in three knots, and laid them under my head, where they are 
still—the head of the bed, t mean, if it has not been disturbed—and 
Ellen was lying fast asleep at the same time, at least so I thought— 
then I slipped on my clothes, and took care not to look at the glass, 
though the lamp/or<?7tmt the window made it as light as day; and I 
stepped out of the window, taking my three handsful of flax-seed in my 
apron, and a little bottle full of cold Avater in my hand. Your honour 
knows the back of Mr. Maberlcy’s house faces the churchyard; so I 
walked along the leads, and let myself down into it, as the three-quarter 
chimes were going. I then walked three times round the churchyard, 
and told over the charm, while I threw the seed,—not, plase your 
honour, that I have any great faith in it, and my father would be very 
mad with me if he thought I gave way to a thing of the sort; hut some¬ 
how when the mind’s not easy—your honour can think of yourself— 
you take to anything, however small, that gives a morsel of hope 
then the clock struck, aud I took a mouthful of cold water, and—your 
honour may believe me or not as you think fit and right—but as I 
walked for the second time round the church—your lionour knows the 
corner that turns to the street—there-” 

Her voice, which was so very low that but for the intense silence in the 
court it could not have been at all heard, now sank into a whisper, and 
she trembled so exceedingly that one of the people offered her a glass of 
water. 

** Plase your honour,” she continued, when a little revived— 

” plase 5 'our honour. I’ll never try to work a charm of a Ilallow-cve 
night again ! It may come and go for me for ever ! I’m done with it! 
for there he stood in company with another man at the comer, looking 
over the olmrch wall-” 

“ He! Who ?” interrupted the magistrate—“ one of the burglars ? 
housebreakers .>”* 

, “ Oh no,” said M<jyna, clasping her hands energetically, he’s no¬ 
thing of that sort, nor never was, nor one belonging to him—never— 
never—never! Him I was thinking of, your honour, to my mhow and 
my shame, is now to be forced to save my character, by owning to my 
foolishness in an English court of justice !” 
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“ MoyM! Moyna!” exclaimed Harty O’ReaVdon, rushing fofward» 
and overturning a policeman by the energy of his movements; “ Moynn, 
lay no blame to the charm, for it was me you saw! Moyna, was it not 
me you thought of?” 

The English assembly caught Harry’s enthusiasm at the very moment 
«that he caught Moyna to his bosom; and the English gentleman, who 
yield the eighth of an inch of his right to the correct side of 
the road, felt his eyes uncomfortably moist and misty. * After the lapse 
of a few minutes, O’Reardon glanced from Moyna’s beautiful face to his 
own thread-bare coat, and desiring that no shadow of suspicion should 
for a moment rest upon her, he drew himself up and addressed the ma¬ 
gistrate. 

“ Plase your honour, I was uncomfortable last night in my bed, and 
I don’t deny but J thought a good deal of the different wav I Msed to 
spend Holly-eve, and so 1 got up and dressed myself, and as it «•'s a fine 
night I wandered down to the near churchyard, and at the far corner of 
the wall I saw a policeman looking over it; and as I had a small acquaint¬ 
ance with him 1 asked him what he w'as looking at, and he told me ho 
had been for ever so long watching a young woman wlio kept going 
round and round the churchyard. And theiY I looked over, little think¬ 
ing who it was ; and as the lamp shone on me, she saw me distinctly 
enough, for when she came opposite she screamed, but before the police¬ 
man could get over to her she had disap]ieared.” 

“ Can you tell me wliatpoliceman witnessed this?” inquired the ma¬ 
gistrate ; “ because, if Moynn was really in the churchyard at the hour 
the robbery was committed, and engaged in the foolish superstitions 
that have been described, there is not even presumptive evidence against 
her.” 

“ I saw her,” said the officer O’Reardon had tumbled over; “ I was 
on duty, your worship, and observed her before this man came and spoke 
to me. I thought she was crazed at first; but there’s no being up to 
the ways of these wild Hirisk. The next time,” he added, turning to 
O’Rcardon, “ that you intend to walk over a man, it would be as well 
that you pulled the nails out of your brogues.” 

“ I feel it my duty to state thus publicly,” said Mr. Maberley, who 
was present, “ so perfectly convinced am I of Moyua’s innocence, that I 
am quite willing she should remain at my house until Miss Dalrymple’s 
return. We must, however, cure her of her superstition, and inquire 
into the character of the apparition that distured her midnight walk. 
The Liverpool churchyards are not, I fear, as safe for those excursions as 
the Irish ones.” 

.. Moyna blushed, and cried, and curtsied, but was too much over¬ 
powered by her mingled feelings to speak, Harry remained in court to 
give his evidence, and fel4 notwithstanding his threadbare coat, as if 
his star had passed the horizon. I hope he was right. 
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SUBJECTS FQK PICTUUfiS* . 
BY L. Jj, 

What Siifk 1 here to gather iuta wordy ? 
The scenes that rise before me as I turn 
The pages of old times. A wor4—4 name— 
Conjures the past before me, till it grows 
More actual than the present: that- 4 see 
But with the common eyes of daily life. 
Imperfect and impatient; bat the past 
Out of imagination works its truth, 

And grows distinct with poetry. 


I. 

Petrarch's Dream. 

Rosy as a waking bride 
By her royal lover’s side. 

Flows the Sorgia’s haunted tide 
Through the laurel grove,— 
Through the grove which Petrarch gave. 
All that can escape the grave— 
Fame^and song, and love. 

ITe had left a feverish bed 
For the wild flowers at his head, 

And the dews the green leaves shed 
O’er his charmed sleep: 

From his hand had dropp’d the scroll 
To which Virgil left his soul 
Through long years to keep. 

Passion ou that cheek had wrought, 

Its own paleness had it brought; 

Passion marks the lines of thought: 

We muftt feel to think. 

Care and toil had flung their shade 
Over that bright head, now laid 
By the river’s brink. 

Youth that, like a fever, burns; , 

Struggle, scoraing wbat it earns; 
Knowledge, loathing as it loams; 

Worn mid watded heart! 

And a song whose secrets arc 
In its innermost despair;— 

Such the poet’s part! 

But what rises to efface , 

Time’s dark shadows from that face ? 
Doth the heart its image trace 
In the morning dream ? 

Yes ; it is it| light that shines 
Far amid the dusky pin^, 

By the Sorg^a's stream. 

Flowers up-spigi^ging, bright and street. 
At the pressure of their feet. 

As the summer came to greet 
Bach white waviim hand. 

Rounu them kindles the dark air; 

Golden with tneir golden hah, 

Glide a lovely oand. 
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Spirits, starry Spirits, they, 

That attend the radiant day, 

When the frepd soul burst the clay 
Of its prison wall: 

Distant visions they appear ; 

For we only dream of, here. 

Things etherial. 

4 

But one gUdeth gently nigh, 

Human love within her eye,— 

Love that is too true to die,— 

That is heaven's own. 

I^t the angel's first look dwell 
Where the mortal loved so well. 

Ere yet life was flown. 

To that angel-look was given 
All that ever yet from heaven 
Purified the earthly leaven 
Of a beating heart. 

She hath breathed of hope and love. 
As they warm the world above;— 
She must now depart. 

Aye, I say that love bath power 
On the spirit’s dying hour, 

Sharing its immortal dower. 
Mastering its doom: 

For that fair and mystic dream 
By the Sorgia's hallow'd stream. 
Kindled from the tomb. 


II. 

The Banquft of Aspasia and Pericles. 

Waken’d by the small white fingers, 
Which its chords obey. 

On the air the music lingers 
Of a low and languid lay 

From a soft Ionian lyre;— 

Purple curtains hang the walls. 

And the dying daylight falls 
O'er the marble pedestals 

Of the pillars that aspire, 

. In honour of Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 

There are statues white and solemn, 
Olden gods are they ; 

And the wreath’d CorintBian column 
Guardeth their array. 

Lovely that acanthus wreath. 
Drooping round the graceful girth: 

All the fairest things of earth, 

Art's creations have their birth— 

Still from love and death. 

They aro gather'd for Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 



Subjects for Pictures, 

There are gold and silver vases 
Where carved victories shine; 

While within the sunlight blazes 
Of the fragrant Teian wine. 

Or the sunny Cyprian isle. 

From the garlands on each brow 
Take they early roses now ; 

And each rose-leaf bears a vow. 

As they pledge the radiant smile 
Of the beautiful A spasia. 

The bright Athenian bride. 

With the spoils of nations splendid 
Is that stately feast; 

By her youthful slaves attended— 

Beauties from the East, 

With their large black dewy eyes. 
Though tlieir dark hair sweeps the ground, 
Every heavy tress is wound 
With the white sea-pearl around; 

For no queen in Persia vies 
With the^woud Aspasia, 

The briglit Athenian bride. 

One hath caught mine eye—the fairest; 
'Tis a Theban girl: 

Though a downcast look thou wearcst. 
And nor tiuwer nor pearl 

Winds thy auburn hair among: 

With a white, unsandall'd foot. 

Leaning languid on thy lute, 

Wcaretii thy soft lip, though mute. 

Smiles yet sadder than thy song. 

Can grief come nigh Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride ? 

On an ivory couch reclining 
Doth the bride appear; 

In her eyes the light is shining, 

For her chief is near;— 

And her smile grows bright to gaze 
On the stately Pericles, 

I^rd of the Athenian seas. 

And of Greece's destinies. 

Glorious, in those ancient days, 

Was the lover of Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 

Round her small head, perfumc'breathing 
Was a myrtle stem, 

Fitter for her bright hair's wreathing 
Than or gold, or gem; 

For the myrtle breathes of love. 

O’er her cheek, sp purely white, 

From her dark eyes came such light 
As i^on a summer night, 
with the moon above. 

Fair as moonlight was Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 
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Tiiciie lair vibiuns have departed, 

Like a poet's dream. 

Leaving us pale and faiut-hearted 
By life's comraoa stream, 

Whence all lovelier light hath fled. 
Not so: they have left behind 
Memory to the kindling mind, 

With bright fantasies combined. 

Still the poet's dream is fed 
Bv the beauty of Aspasia, 

The bright Athenian bride. 
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Rienzi showing Nina the Tomb of his Brother, 

It was hidden in a wild wood 
Of the larch and pine; 

It had keen unto bis childhood 
Solitude and shrine,—' 

There he dream’d the hours away. 

On the boughs the wood-dove hover'd, 

With her mournful song; 

And the ground with moss was cover'd, 

Where a small brook danced along 
Like a fairy child at play. 

Thither did Rienzi bring 
The loved and lovely one; 

There was the stately Nina woo'd, 

There was she won. 

Reeds and water-flags were growing 
By the green morass; 

While the fresh wild flowers wore blowing 
In the pleasant grass, 

(;oq1, and sweet, and very fair. 

Though the wild wind planted them 
With a careless wing, 

Yet kind Nature granted them 
All the gifts of Spring. 

Nought they needed human ewe. 

They grew lovelter in the lotflis 
Of that lovely one; 

While the Roman maid, was woo'd, 

While she was won. 

In the nines, a soft I availing 
StiiT a the fringed loaves, 

Like a lute whose song is failing, 

Loving, while it grieves 
So to die upon the wind. 

Ivy garianded tra laurel, 

Drooping mournfully: 

Poet—warrior—read the moral 
Of the vietor's tree. 

Lonely still amid its kind I 
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Yet what dreams of both are blent 
In the soft tale now begunt 
Which the radiant Nina woo'd, 

And which Nina won. 

There a cypress raised to heaven 
Its sepulchral head. 

Like a stately column given 
By the summer to the dead 
There the young Rienzi slept. 

In that grave his brother laid him, 

'Neath the evening star ; 

While revenge and sorrow made him 
What earth’s great ones are;— 

Long, drear vigils there he kept. 

Now a sweeter one was lit 
By the setting sun; 

While that lady bright was woo’d, 

While she was won. 

By the grey cross o’er his brother, 

By his hfart’s tirst care, 

Did Rienzi ask another 
In that heart to share. 

To that maiden's feet he brought 
All his early youth's affection. 

All his early years; 

All whose tender recollection 
Only speaks in tears. 

Thus to share his soul he sought: 

All life's loveliest feelings grew 
Round that lovely one;— 

Thus was the bright Nina woo’d, 

Thus was she won. 

Ah! the glorious mind’s aspiring 
Needeth some repose— 

Some sweet object for desiring, 

Where its wings may close. 

Wra^’d in purple shadows, Rome 
Rose afar off like a vision— 

Stately, dark, and high; 

But a softer one had risen 
’Neath that twilight sky. 

While the full heart found a home. 
There were mighty words and hopes 
Shared with his beloved one;— 

Thus was the bright Nina woo’d, 

'IhtM was she won. 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 

BY A KETURNBD EMIGRANT. 

The state of religion in the United States is a difficult and dangerous 
, subject to touch upon; yet it cannot be wholly omitted even in a hasty 
biidUt'gitive sketch. The zealous, the bigoted, aqd the hypocritic arc 
rancorous or severe in proportion to the extent of the impressions stamped 
on weak or enthusiastic minds, or of danger to the worldly interests of the 
traders in sanctity. However, as I sincerely respect the creed of every 
" true man,” his fbrms and ceremonies, so long as they continue merely 
spiritual, and only meddle with the spurious trappings attached to it by 
human depravity and fully, I have but to hope fbr, or dispense with, in* 
dulgence. 

At the period when America acquired her independence, intolerance had 
disappeared from every country where the slightest portion of political liberty 
had been enjoyed, and religious freedom had too equally divided the people 
into sects, to allow any one to assume a predominant power. Had such a 
state of things occurred a century or two eai-lier, one-half would have 
butchei’ed the other. America now enjoys more religious freedom than ever 
fell to the lot of Christian man; notwithstanding tlicre exists a large portion 
of that intolerance which springs from ignorance and. imbecility, united 
with brutality, she enjoys the circulation of the scriptures to an extent 
that ought to prove exceedingly grateful even to a Roden or a Bexley; 
and yet as if to show the futility of human wisdom, and the weakness of 
human efforts, the result has not tended to the extension of faith, or the 
improvement of morals. But in fact the state of society is caused by such 
a complication of causes and events, as no man can trace uninterruptedly to 
their effects, without the aid of imagination; and as I prefer the smallest 
portion of truth to the most ingenious systems and conjectures, 1 shall con¬ 
tent myself with describing the state of things, as far as my observation and 
information extended, and giving the causes whenever they appear obvious. 

In remote or infant settlements people take religious instruction as it 
offers, or as it suits—starvation or repletion; but in the ancient settlements, 
and more particularly in New England, it is considered a matter required by 
prudence, good taste, and fashion, if not by stronger feelings, for every father 
of a family, or man of business, to attach himself to some congregation. The 
more conspicuous his situation, the more imperative the rule; and none can 
be exempt but those “ who hang loose on society; ” who are independent in 
their circumstances, and have none to whom they want to show an example. 
But of those who subscribe, some never attend, and many do so rarely; 
the more obscure may neglect appearances, but the more wealthy dare not. 
The fact is proved by the disproportion of the sexes in places of worship, for 
females rarely miss attendance; and taking the relative numbers at four'to 
one, above three-fourths of the men must be absent. Among the Metho¬ 
dists, and some others of the more zealous and less fashionable congrega¬ 
tions, the disproportion is not so great; but I have myself, in an episcopal 
church, counted five women to one man In theatres the disproportion lies 
the other way. Now the cause of this indifference to worship in the male 
sex is no secret to me, however reluctant 1 feel to enter on such a forbidden 
subject—it is. unbelief; and I feel convinced from my own acquaintance with 
men, thOiVJiabits and opinions, that onethalf of the male population of the 
United B^tes do not believe in the Christian revelation. This could not be 
ascertathed by hasty tourists, who see but the surfac'' of things; men do iipt 
hastefi to lay bare their minds, in a matter which mav iqjure, but cannot 
benefit them; though it must bo admitted that travelling companions are 
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generally, the most open and communicative. Of the unbelievers, probably 
not more than half freely admit their unbelief j but many may safely be 
classed in* the same division from some act, expression, or even a look. Tlie 
firm believers are for the most part attentive to their religious duties, and 
include nearly all the Catholics, Methodists, Independents, &c., who cannot 
avow infidelity without drawing down on themselves expulsion and disgrace. 

In the best society in private houses, and in the company of ladies, men, 
► whatever their sentiments may be, are under the restraints of prudenoe^/di ■ 
ference, and good breeding; but in hotels, boarding-houses, and all public 
receptacles, they speak out freely. It was my chance at a boarding-house 
in New York to be placed at table between a noted disciple of Tom Paine 
and an elder of the Dutch Church. The elder was certainly shy of meddling 
with the Painito, who was an over-match for him in iluency and strength of 
lungs; but 1 have seen the churchman roused by some sallies against 
priestcraft, and a pretty storm followed. One night at a hotel, at a late hour, 
when fifteen or twenty of the inmates were collected for bed, theological 
disputes arose. There were medical, legal, and commercial men present; 1 
took no part in the conversation, and there was but one who decidedly de¬ 
fended Christianity, (even the hotel assistants arranged themselves on the 
other side;) and he told me afterwards in private, that “ he as little believed 
those things as the rest of them, but there was no use in blazing out his 
sentiments in public; it mighty injuie him in his business or his domestic 
arrangements." On another occasion, when in the store of a man whom 1 
knew to be a regular attendant in church, the merits of his pastor being 
alluded to, I asked him if his were the doctrines he approved of? He replied, 
that “All doctrines were alike to him giving me to understand pretty plainly, 
by hints and shrugs, that he discredited the whole fabric. I asked him why 
he went to church ? and his reply was, “ Oh 1 I go with my little wife, she 
likes to go,.and it helps to pass a Sunday forenoon.” But it is needless to 
multiply instances; such things every day occurred: 1 have heard schoolboys 
comparing prophecies, examining miracles, and weighing what they were 
pleased to term inconsistencies. 

Now it is not to be doubted that English high churchmen will ascribe this 
state of things in America to the want of an established church, and adduce 
the more faithful state of England as a corroborative proof: .however, it is 
my business to state the matter fairly, whatever systems may be opposed or 
upheld by it; and then let them draw what inferences they can. 

In England no discussion opposed to the truth of revelation, either by 
lectures or printing, has ever been allowed; and though occasionally such 
things have been heard of, yet they have always been attended with the 
risk of punishment, of legal disqualifications, and certain disgrace. More¬ 
over, the great body of the people are not sufficiently informed to set up for 
philosophers; they have not had time or opportunity to read pernicious 
writings, and are generally ignorant of the first rudiments of infidelity: so 
that open professors of deism are only to bo heard occasionally in taverns, 
inns, and stage coaches; where persons arc either very intimate, or total 
strangers to each other, and consequently will not, or cannot tell tales. In 
effect, those restrietions on unlimited inquiry, and placing every man 
without the pale of the laws who acknowledged his unbelief—though savour¬ 
ing somewhat of the Catholic priesthood depriving their Hocks of the Bible, 
—have had salutary effects, and it will be wise to continue them. 

In America the case has been widely different; in most of the States every 
man publishfis, reads, and delivers in public whatever strictures he pleases, 
cither on the Bible or on the laws eff the land: neither treason nor hemsy 
being known to the constitution. A sermon or lecture on deism is delivered 
every sabbath in Tamminy Hall, New York, admittance about threepence 
each; 1 have never attended it, but I believe it is not usually crowded, not¬ 
withstanding the lowness of the entrance mon^ ; probably there is nothing 
new to bo said on tho subject. There ate the “ Free Inquirer,” and some few 
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other deistical papers pubUshed, but nothing in (;[uantity in compaifison with 
the religious and temperance publications. The number of religious tracts, 
journals, magazines, and other periodicals constantly issuing from the press, 
would be peraaps sufficient to keep the whole population in constant reading; 
but yet tlie mmority, when they do read, have the bad taste to prefer politics 
and novels. Irie religious portion of the Americans leave nothing undone 
induce their fellow-countrymen to join their ranks. Money is subscribed ^ 
Ifir'alMindance, Bibles circulated gratis, or at a very trilling price, tracts and 
bther papers sent gratis to every quarter of the Union, revivals and camp 
meetings held in every quarter, custom is withdrawn from open infidels—and 
what is the consequence ? The result is that all religious cximraunities are 
in a flourishing condition, though supported voluntarily; that religious 
worship is honorable as well as creditaole; hut that morals on the whole 
stand at a low ebb, and one quarter at least of the male population are ac¬ 
knowledged Deists or Atheists, and that the Catholics being restrained from 
investigating the grounds of their faith, remain the most faithful. 

It cannot surely be asserted that this result is owing to the want of Bibles, 
and of all sorts of religious works, of preaching and lectures, even to satiety; of 
want of clergy selected for tlieir zeal, learning, and eloquence; nor can it he ad¬ 
vanced that men being compelled unjustly to support a faith which they abhor, 
are disgusted with religion in general, and repay themselves by religious absti¬ 
nence, what has been wrung from tlxem by raligious rapacity. No, it is owing 
to the unrestrained liberty of hearing, reading, and judging for themselves. 
The religious publications with which the library tables groah are hardly 
looked at, and speedily become waste paper; while the few copies circulated 
of the philosophical or deistical papers arc paid for, and pass from hand to 
band. No ecclesiastical power could possibly exist in a country where the civil 
authority is hardly feared, and only partially obeyed; where man manufac¬ 
tures laws for his own uses, and wears them loosely; and reads and converses 
about priests and priestcraft, superstition, idolatry, and fanaticism. One man 
told me that his pious brother begged of him as a favour to read the Bible, and 
he would be convinced ; and that accordingly he did read it carefully through, 
and was convinced, but not in the way his brother expe?;ted : another very 
well-behaved man told me that he had been struck down at a camp meeting 
when very young; that h^' had suffered great agonies of terror and remorse, 
but had for some years past been settled down into deism. It is generally under¬ 
stood that those sudden conversions take place with young and inexperienced 
persons, chiefly females, who are taken as it were by surprise; and that the 
majority of them eventually shake off those impressions, or scatter themselves 
among the miscellaneous crowd that “ hang loosely on *' religion; such as 
Deists, Athcials, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Jumpers, or some peculiar 
faith of their own, whicdi cannot be classed with any. 

Such has been the result of allowing free inquiry ; of furnishing Bibles 
with, or withqul^ nil sorts of comments ; of preachers, missionaries, and re- 
ligfiotts ass'o^tions without end; of numerous religious sects, each urging 
forward his own fkith.perplexing and confounding man by the variety offered 
for hfs selection; of rousing at once feelings, reason, the passions, and 
vTorldly interests;—the mingled torrent in its extreme force has suffered but 
littha to settle down in calmness, steadiress, and moderation; huthas thrown 
up in abundance at both sides infidelity and fanaticism. The Catholics alone, 
being held aloof from the contest by chureh discipline, ace in a great degree 
eXemtA jfrom these extremes, and preserve the medium coursf) with unas- 
surriHmoderation, and unmeddling caution. 

f^ipbougfa the constitution of the United States does not adroit of iptole- 
ran^tidpor^ecutien, apoition of these hateful prqperties nevertheless exist 
ofimbeciliQr, i|morance, and &n:aticism,fitrengthene<yi>y deiho- 
emic licence. The case Avery must, or ou^t to hsa matter of history; 

I t&ati iherefi^e imt enlarge upon it, hut mermy note Its strilring features. 
He was charged wfth the murder Of a young ftmtle w^ 'whom he was re- 
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ported fo have c6hat)tted, on the strongest eireUnistantial evidence ; but ^as 
niseharged by the tnajsfistrates bcfwe wboln the inquiry was held, after n very 
flimsy and smothered investigation. He was a Methodist preacher: this fact 
Was alleged to be the cause of his liberation, by persons who were not of that 
pervasion; and the magistrates felt themselves compelled, after a re-ex¬ 
amination, to commit him for trial. The Methodists, during the whole course 
of the proceeding, and after his acquittal, appeared consider him guiltless; 
~f(» their females ministered to him in prison, and he resumed his prv’Jch- 
iiig on his dischargeyeton such a supposition it is diflicult to account for 
their conduct, for it is notorious that they did all in their power to select a 
jury, to keep witnesses out of the way, and to prevent their being subpoenaed, 
and opposed by every means iu their power the elucidation of the truth. 
Such conduct in England would have only served to cover tbeibselres 
with infamy, and to have strongthened the case against their protf'g<?. 
Howe^•er, it may be urged in their behalf, that tl»e violence of his 
persecutors was such, and the prejudice against him so great, that a fair 
trial was hopeless, and that stratagem and deceit were allowable to counter¬ 
act persecution, and to assist justice. The trial lastetl,.! believe, for a fort¬ 
night or three weeks; an enormous mass of evidence was prefaced, the 
greater part of which was irrelevant; hut the general result of the whole 
on the public mind was, that the girl was certainly murdered, and^that guilt 
W’as sullicicntly proved againstthim, and no shadow of suspicion against any 
other person ; and his friends were obliged to admit that thcre^was a great 
deal iu his conduct that required cleaving up. The jury acquitted him on 
the ground of giving him the benefit of thu smallest doubt; and without 
any of the promised clearing up of mysteries, he immediately returned to his 
occupation of preaching, till driven from it by public clamour. The Me¬ 
thodists said that, having been acquitted by a jury, it was the duty of every 
one to hold him guiltless, as if his guilt or innocence had been merely d 
legal, not also a moral question, and as though they themselves had not 
done all in their power to impede the inquiry. The last account of him was 
that ho was in the situation of an ostler at an inn. 

Now this affair proves, throughout, the strength of prejudice and of bigotry, 
the bitterness of party spirit, the callousness to pnldic opinion, which in 
England is almost oranipotoiit; the strange compromise of religion and 
morals ; and the irrational ^nd wilful blindness of intellect ni the descend¬ 
ants of the self-seeking, witch-burning, hard hearted Puritans of other days. 
It shows that truth and justice require ages of good government to establish, 
a mass of moral weight to strengthen, and the refinement, intelligence, 
education, and leisure of a higher class to guide and keep aloof from the 
faims of ignorance, bigotry, and faction. 

The destruction of the Ursuline convent in Massachusetts is too glaring 
a sign of the times to he overlooked, affording us, as it does in out own day, a 
spectacle of the bigotry and intolerance of the third century ungrafted on the 
democracy of the nineteenth. A foolish and w'orthlcss girt having been 
charitably received into the convent, and instrticted, thought fit, lightly, 
and most probably, hypocritically, to assume ibo Catholic faith, Whciber 
any spiritual or temporal arguments were practised oh her is of little im¬ 
portance ; the zealous of all sects would, I believe, consider it their duty lo^ 
do so. • _ ' 

Ho^vever, Miss Reed again changed her mifad, and published a catchpenny 
production.*inlo which she had stu^d all the stories she had ever heard re¬ 
specting convents, ascribing a whola catalxigue of atrocities to her benefactors. 
Nothing could have been easier than to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
the charges, but that wpuld have beeta deferring vongeanw; wnd^jmen has 
it ever haimened that a mob paused to reflect, or lo investigate ? This uento- 
cratic rablde, drunk urith fanaticism, and probably wfth whiskey, huwt wWn 
the convent in tWdead hour of night, ftcwi which the wretchm wnuiitiplro^ 
tected femtdesflted wearlyiMdsedmto flic fields. 
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For this lawless outrage, iu which a great number of persons were openly 
and notoriously engaged, a conviction could only be obtained against one 
individual, and he, 1 believe, got off from punishment at the solicitation of the 
au^rior. In such cases witnesses will not come forward; juries convict, or 
judges condemn, if they can find a loophole to escape through. The world 
has never yet witnessed a more detestable union than that of bigotry and 
brutality. 

Xbo^iirst of praise, and the impatience of blame, for which the Ameri¬ 
cans arc so conspicuous, extend even to the altar and the pulpit; and a 
preacher had best bo cautious how he charges the people he is among with 
their besetting sins, however glaring they may appear. He may charge 
them generally with being in a sinful and fallen state; but he had better 
say nothing about their drunkenness, licentiousness, and ruffianism; for 
the more striking the truth, the more intolerable it would prove. Through 
every part of the United States they will tell you that New Orleans is the 
greatest hell on the surface of the earth ; and the first step towards working 
a reform is to state the case as it is, in its unvarnished dcformiiy. To endure 
being told of our faults is a step towards amendment, but it is a step which 
the New Orleans people have not attained to; nor even to the European 
philosophy of indifference. A Mr. Parker was appointed to a congregation in 
New Orleans, but previous to his taking possession of his church he attended 
some public religious meetings in the nurth^^at which he hazarded certain 
obscrvaiions on the state of that city, not having the fear of reporters before 
his eyes. At present I do not recollect either what he admits having said, 
or is reported to have said, but the amount of it w'as, that ho was going to a 
place where his services were much wanted, that he was going to attack the 
devil in his stronghold, and had need to gird up his loins fur the encounter. 
As soon as these speeches had reached the parties whom they most con¬ 
cerned, Parker became in their eyes a spiritual Trollope ; they gave them¬ 
selves the trouble of raising a commotion, quite sufficient had tiie city been 
besieged, or a third of it consumed by an incendiary; the daily papers teemed 
with animadversions and threats in case he ventured there. Alarmed by the 
impending storms, the modern Jonas, not daring to denounce further the 
modern Nineveh, denied, or explained away the most obnoxious passages, 
which he ascribed to incorrect reports; in fact, he denied having spoken the 
truth, which was the very head and front of his offence; and he had docu¬ 
ments drawn up, asserting the same, and signed*by a number of respectable 
individuals. Having, as he conceived, propitiated the New Orleans people, 
and admitted their excellence to an extent that one might imagine left little 
scope for his labours, ho ventured among them in person, but he had yet 
to experience the implacable dispositions of his countrymen, whether levelled 
against player or preacher; and after some fruitless efforts to be heard from 
the pulpit, he gave up the contest, arid probably has carried his theological 
acquirements among some persons who acknowledged themselves sinners— 
if he could find any such. 

Revivals and camp meetings evidently derive their strength from perse¬ 
vering and continuous efforts, which preachers arc enabled to make by reliev¬ 
ing each other; whilst excitement is never suffered to cool, nor reason to act, 
till the body or mind, or both, are laid nrosfratc, exhausted, and helpless. 
The young, the enthuipastic, the timid, and the inexperienced, become the 
plants of tracer whatever they may eventually bring forth; those 
inured to^e cares and struggles of life rarely “ play such fantastic tricks 
before b|ra^iteaven.” In other words, the inhabitant of the woods is more 
likelsr caught than the dweller m cities, the young than the old, 
the fempile than the male. I have heard many Americans assert that Mrs. 
Trollope, however severe she had been in some things, did not at all exagf^- 
gerate in her desorption of revivals in general, though in cities, among well 
educated people^ thee are rather more temperate. 1 have heard descriptions 
from young rakes of Bia manner in which young females have exposed them- 
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selvea, hatrlly fit to be repeated. However desirable that such information 
should prove a more calumny—from the number and respectability of the 
sources by which it has been corrubomted, I do not see how it can bo doubted. 
I have been informed by persons experienced in these matters, that about 
one-half of the attendants at a camp-mcetin^ may be considered as actuated 
by devotional motives; and the other portion by pleasure, novelty, and 
seeing the world. By a young person, growing up in the woods, whose nearest 
neighbour lives ten miles off, the spectacle is looked forward to for ^ontbs 
ns a scene of crowd and bustle; exploring the wilderness, dwelling in tents, 
midnight watchings, and hopes of adventure, render it to them more anxiously 
exciting than the yearly fair in England, or the hirlh-day ball. But what¬ 
ever motives or expectations collect them together, certain it is that it cuds 
by making some of them saints, and some sinners. 

I was very desirous of witnessing a camp-meeting, and set out with the 
intention of riding twenty miles through almost pathless woods for that 
purpose; but my horse, which I had hired, proving a very sofry animal, 
I Was easily prevailed on to turn about with a party of acquaintances I 
mot returning. One of the party, an elderly Frenchman, who invited us 
into his house on the road-side, being questioned by his wife, a young 
American, as to what he had been witnessing, gave her a description that, 
with the aid of his miiuicry and broken English, throw her into such fits of 
laughter, as, considering her very interesting situation, seemed rather alarm¬ 
ing. The poor Frcnclnnaiistoppcd suddenly and ran to her crying, “ Dare, 
stop, my wife; c,'e.st tini, I voirt say no more." Several bachelors of my ac¬ 
quaintance remained at this encampment, avowedly from licentious motives. 

It cannot be doubted that man in a political and moral sense is such 
as laws and other temporal circumstances have funned him;*and the 
stale of America is quite sutlicient to prove, w'ere proof necessary, that 
religion also 'assumes a bearing and a colour derivable, as far as our under¬ 
standings can penctralo, from the same source. In no other civilized country 
have such exertions ever been made by man to promote religious faith and 
observances; and the result is that, though it contains a number of devout 
and moral people, it displays as low a state of morals, on the whole, as any 
Christian country, and a more considerable portion of infidelity. Now since 
this state of things cannot have arisen from a want of all that could bo done 
to persuade, it must consequently have sprung from a deficiency in the 
exereise of coercion, or from causes apparently imcoiiiiected with the subject. 
Within the recollection of many of the present geucratiun, people have been 
compelled in England to enter llie churches during service, or placed in the 
stocks for refusing; and at the present moment, as 1 have previously observed, 
no language or wriiings publicly questioning Christian revelation are per¬ 
mitted ; from which «e might infer that sober and rational religion is pro¬ 
moted liy discipline, had we not other matters to take into our calculation. 
But the Americans having carved out their own independence, having no 
privileged orders, prescriptive right, or venerable institutions, to obstruct 
or embarrass not oiily declined to impose on themselves an established 
cluircb, but even left the general system of Christianity to its own merits; 
with the exception of a few puritanical communities in New England. The 
spirit of Christianity 1 do not think has declined on the whole in consequence, 
but it has certainly become limited to fewer in number, though probably in 
increased proportions; for that which was cast away by some was snatched 
up by oUiws, during the perpetual excitement of religious agitation. At 
the samo time the slight restraint, and the uncertain enforcement of the 
laws, must have encouraged a relaxed discipline in crimes, morals, and re¬ 
ligion. But even had it been praclicable to have eiifbi'ced ecclesiastical 
restraint, ever sin^tf the consummation of American indeccndence,—with 
democratic licence the result must have been nearly similar; tor men are 
infinitely mure coerced by human than by divine laws. 

The Americans studied, examined, and preached the Scriptures with the 
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same freedom and confidence with which they founded a constitution^ and 
both their civil and religious institutions are uncertain and insecure,— 

“ A breath can make them, as a hreath has made,*'— 
and to form a comparison between them and their ancestral nation, from their 
sacred ordinances only, would be unfair and absurd ; but compare them in 
all things, and the conclusion must be, that America, uhder a restrictive and 
firm system, had needed no established church, and, as she has been governed, 
could,jhave reaped no benefit from it; and that England, under a “fierce 
democracy,'’ could not have upheld one, and as she has been, with a purer 
administration than any other country, and a stronger public moral sense, 
the good it has done is at least questionable. 

Having occasionally alluded to the licence to crime, and partial adminis¬ 
tration of the laws, so largely conducive to outrage, assassination, and 
that capricious ruffianism called rail-riding, Lynch-law, &c., now so preva¬ 
lent, I shall proceed to point out instances, and show the roots of the evil. 
The gentleman who was so brutally and unjustly cast into a dungeon in 
New Orleans, having inquired respecting his taking an action, w 's, to his 
astonishment, informed that, in point of law, an action would lie; hut 
that, had he been treated ten times worse, and had he, instead of being a 
stranger, been a citizen, ho could not. procure the slightest redress through 
the agency of the laws; the pistol or the dagger offered the only road 
to right himself, if he valued revenge more th,in risking life. He replied, 
“That his life belonged to his family, and that sneh a mode of vengeance 
was contrary to his principles and habits.’' “Then you had better ha\e 
stayed away from New Orleans," was the reply. 

In Pensacola Florida, a man was actually hung for murder by form of law, 
about two years ago ; but even then the pure spirit of eiiuity had been 
violated, for denial of justice was th(3 source of, the crime. A poor but well- 
beliaved Irish emigrant was struggling to support, by bis industry, bis wife 
and children, and bad succeeded so fur as to have acquired a house. I do 
not recollect whether every instalment had been paid up, but that ih of little 
importance in a rising scltlcinent, because property will always sell at a 
profit, and the usual mortgage is sufficient security. The mayor bad taken 
a deadly enmity to the man, and having some slight otliejal excuse to 
harass him, ho commenced ni attack on liim, which he pursued with tlie 
most determined rancour. hatever legal gTOinuls he had to act upon soon 
failed: hut that was of little consequence to him, for he pursued Ins course 
just the same, in defiance of law and justice, and supported by the high 
hand of irresponsible power; till the poor man, his wife and childivn, were 
houseless beggars. 'Tlie Irishman took the course usually practised, and 
rpcomineiided on similar occasions, that is, he shot the mayor dead. Had 
he killed an huncstcr, hut a loss popular man, there would have prebably 
been little rout made about it, but to shoot a mayor, the chosen favourite of 
the people, who drinks his dram, and chews his quid with every friendly 
voter, and strictly enforces the laws and regulations against his enemies— 
the minority ! The poor Irishman was fried, convicted, and condemned : he 
admitted that he had committed murder, and ought to sufl’er, but ho died 
asserting that the mayor had de.served death, and that although he himself 
was guilty in the sight of Heaven, he had been the instrument of the most 
righteous and wholesome justice, and would repeat it, was it still to be done. 
Several individuals of Pensacola who, 1 pre-sumc, had not belonged to the 
moor's j||^y, told me that ho had deserved to be shot. “ . 

But it '.'Unnecessary to give to every grime a “local habitation and a 
name,’’ tfihd it might possibly do an injiiry somewhere; so I will relate one 
or two adventures anonymously. In a certain town, tv\o strong, violent, and 
dangerous characters had a quarrel, and fought; and he.that was worsted * 
shortly afterwards went to the victor's house in the woods about dusk, ac¬ 
companied by two or three of his drunken parasites, and demanded admit- 
tanco: but the other, having seen them coming, secured his windows and 
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dooris, and being well armed, sot them at defiance. However, the chief 
assailant, in perambulating the house, which was built of frame and plank, 
diseoVerod a hole, which hud been caused by a knot falling out, and beheld 
his prey standing at a short distance before it. He instantly placed his 
pistol to the orifice, and shot the man through the body ; after which the 
wliolc party broke into the house, and hacked, jnd mutilated the inanimate 
body. On the following morning the butcher attended at his stall in the 
market, though the alFair was notorious ; but in the course of the forenoon 
justice became aware that something must be done, and the police were told 
to arrest the parties. The principal actor treated them all as a parcel of 
Dogherrys, refused to bo taken, and they had the politeness not to press the 
matter: so he quietly arranged his affairs, took leave of bis friends, mounted 
bis horse, und removed to a noiglibouring county. His aceessartos submittefl 
peaceably to be brought before the mayor, but none of them having actually 
killed the man. they were at once liberated; and people in general con¬ 
gratulated themselves at having two bad characters the fewer among them. 

Two }oung men in the same employment bad a quarrel; one being 
armed, and the other not. The armed man struck the first blow, and when 
tiic other retaliated, lie drew his knife, and, pursuing the unarmed man, 
who turned and ran, he stabbed him in the back, and again, when he 
wheeled round, repeated the blow in Iront. An inquest followed, this being in 
a city more particularly eminent tor civilization; and the assassin gave bail 
ill 10,000 dollars to stand bis trial. Ho was tried, and pronounced not guilty. 
Kverybody knew that it was not intended to hurt him, but supposed that it 
would bo necessary to find him guilty of manslaughter: at all events there 
were a sufiicient number Qt\/lau's in the indictment to have saved him .six 
times over. This renconlre also serves to exemplify the unbridled rage and 
settled I'lincour so often attendant on the unrestrained education of boys 
in Anicnca: while we look in vain for the noble atonement, or bitter remorse, 
which are generally supposed to follow such ebullitions ; for the habits, con¬ 
versation, and incidents around render Ibein callous to such refined feelings, 
long before they themselves got personally into such priictiecs. 

I could relate a vast number of similar iransactions which occurred 
under my own eye, at Montgomery, Mobile, Coluuitms. Natchez, New 
Orleans; in villages, forests, and steam-boats. In Monlgoniery a man cracked 
a joke on an acquaintance, wliieli, .as bo saw it bad hit him in a place where 
he was particularly vulnerable, he endeavoured to soften down as much as 
liossihle, hut ill vam ; the thin-skinned miscreant wont home and supplied 
himself with a cow hide and a sword-cane: and, meeting the other, who 
was an inollensive yinnig man, on ho: seback, within the town during day¬ 
light, he first struck him with the cow-hide, and, as the rider attempted to 
return the blow, lie ran him ihrongli the body. Nothing came of it; and 
the brute probably slill pollutes the soil; he cannot pollute the people who 
endure him. 

It is corniiioii to hear men spoken of as having stabbed a man at such a 
place; or as having sliut a little boy to take vengeance on bis father; or of 
iiaving bit off a piece of a man's nose, or lip, or a joint of bis finger, or 
gouged out an eye: and I have seen many persons so mutilated. The local 
papers do not dare to notice those niattors, and the distant publications do 
not hear of them. Peiiecable and orderly people generally avoid all unne¬ 
cessary intercourse with such characters, as far as they can, without giving 
offence ^ but intercourse in Anieric.i is so much in public, that society can 
only be shunned to a very conUticletl extent. The best chance of safety 
consists in being always well armed, or at least when you have had a dispute 
with any one, and iy declaring your readine.ss, at any lime, to intlict instant 
death on an aggressor. Conversing one day with a lawyer who bad been a 
judge, respecting the lawless state of the community, he showed me the 
handle of a dagger in his bosom, and said, “ As 1 know that .any man who 
chooses may kill me with impunity, I carry this dagger that I may be 
beforehand with him in killing.' 
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Duelling is a foolish mode enough of settling differences, it is a relic of 
barbarous ages; but they were the ages of chivalry; and it must bo 
admitted that it requires a considerable degree of courage, and gives 
to honour a higher value than to life. • A duel sometimes la'«.es place 
at Washington, among the notables of the land; and more are fought 
during a winter in New Orleans than, perhaps, in the United Kingdom 
of Gieat llrituin and Ireland, tiiough but a small portion of the quarrels 
which lake place there are so disposed of. This assertion will of course 
seem a gross exaggeration — the licence of a traveller—not being yet 
corroborated to such a sweeping extent. Tourists do not remain long 
enough in that devoted city to learn e\ cry thing; the newspapers do not 
publish one-half, and most of what they do notice they do not honestly enter 
into the merits of; nor does one-tenth of it find its m ay to Europe. Traders 
in their annual excursions to the north do, indeed, speak out among their 
friends; hence the horror so much entertained of the place. The greater 
number of dissensions are respecting females of light charact^'i', of which 
there are a considerable number in that city : though none but ine lowest 
and most desperate of these degraded beings will ventufe themselves into 
the smaller and still more barbarous settlements : for in those last-mentioned 
places they cannot always protect their accepted companion from being 
dragged out of bed, and stabbed by some drunken candidate fur tlicir 
fa\uurs ; and locks or bolts alford them no protcr.:tion. 

I will now jiroceed to show instances of tlie un-chivalric, or usual nwidcs 
of following up quarrels in the United States; andl willbegin by extracting, 
verbatim, accounts of two, from a New Orleans paper, dated the .'ith Feb., 
183.j, 1)01 h of which occurred (with probably several other minor affairs) on 
the previous day :— 

“ Scandalous Outrase. —We feel grieved and mortified, as (Jhristiaiis of 
Louisiana, to be under the necessity of recording an act of violence, which 
wo think disgraceful to our society and State. With the original causes of 
the affair we ha\e at this moment nothing to do. The facts which wo are 
bound to gi\e to the public are simply as follow: — 

“ Yesterday inoruing, about the hour the House of Representatives were 
to be called to order, the Speaker, Mr. A Icee Labranche, entered the hall, 
when he was assailed by Joi-.u R. Grymes, Esq., who raised his cane to 
strike him. Mr. Lubranchc, to defend himself, drew a small pocket-pistol, 
which he discharged at his assailant, witliout effect. Mr. Grymes then drew 
from his bosom a horse-pistol, which he levelled at Mr. Jjabranclie and fired. 

“ The pistol proved to have been loaded with a hall and buck-shot. The 
hall passed between two Members, grazed the forehead of Mr. C. Lavergne, 
a Member, and entered the wall of the hall. Two of the buck-shot took 
effect, and were lodged in the arm and hand of Mr. Labranche. 

“ These are all tlie details of the afiair necessary to make it perfectly 
understood. It is in itself an outrage the must unparduimblc; fur, whatever 
may have been Mr. Gryraes's cause of grievance, he cannot, by any argu¬ 
ment or pretext, excuse himself in having entered the legislative hall to 
attack one of its Members, the Speaker, with nistols, thus showing a disre¬ 
spect to that whole body—to the State, indeea—and endangering the lives 
of other persons disconnected with the affa.i’. 

“ The llouse, with a proper spirit, appointed, liy resolution, a Cunimittcc 
to report this day upon ttie step tube taken to punish this scandalous breach 
of privilege, after which they adjourned. 

" The natural excitement created upon the occasion is very great, and, for 
our own part, we cannot refrain from expressing the hope, that the House 
will adopt such measures as will, fur the future, pre!:erve their Members , 
from outrage and insult." 

" New Orleans, Feb. 5. 

"Another Affray. —We are again under the necessity of recording another 
of those acts of violence which are a disgrace to our city. Yesterday morn¬ 
ing, as we have learned the facts, a Mr. Daussat made an assault with a 
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cane Upon Mr. Sanwiel Knox, in Camp-street; Knox took the cane from his 
assailant, and with it beat him; and while so doing Daussat drew a pistol, 
which ho discharged at Kno.x. The ball took eft’ect, passing through the 
neck of Knox; the woiind isconsideretl dangerous. The assailant, Daussat, 
was almost immediately arrested." 

An atfray took place in a neighbouring State between a senator and a high 
oflicial character, bolh,of(wurse, from their stations, veiy popular individuals; 
and, as I have before obsened, among the chief qualifications for such a 
distinction, they possessed strength and boldnes.s. As leaders of different 
parties, they had relloctcd on each otner, were known to be mortal enemies, 
and a desperate rencontre was hourly expected. At length they met about 

noon, in the most public street of the town of-, and happy were those 

who were at hand at the time. The senator, who was on horseback, observ¬ 
ing his antagonist ajiproaching on foot, dismoiintod, and rushing to meet 
the ollicial. disch.-irgod his pistol, and wounded him. They then clo.sed, and 
the wounded man bit off a joint of the senator's Ibre-fiiiger; after which they 
were sepaialod, without fmllier damage. They arc still rivals, and still meet 
in public, hut hold no verbal communications, and avoid all allusions to each 
other. Hut sucli a fight is manly compared toothers; for iiislam-e. - A 
young man who had been grossly insulted by another (who, however, offered 
apologies, which were rejected) watched for an opportunity, which he obtained, 
for ciilm-ing a cofleo-rooni, and obicrving the other sitting with his back to 
him, smoking a cigar, he took up a decanter of liquor off the counter, and 
smashed it' on the head of the unguarded smoker, who, however, had in¬ 
tended to keep a sharp look-out. He then bestrode the prostrate man, and 
grasping a handful of his hair on each temple, he thrust a thumb into each 
of his pjes ; which the other, who soon came to his sense"*, endeavoured to 
protect with both his hands. Thu assailant had several friends, who .vtood 
by, and would allow no interference; but I do not believe that he wished 
himself to complete the gouging, though he wanted to make the other beg 
for mercy. However, on the by-staiiders erving out “ Enough,’’ he suH'oreil 
himself to bo taken away ; and 1 assisted in his removal. I speak of Ameri¬ 
can gentlemen! 

All uc(|nuiiitunce of mine had been cow-hided by a hot-beaded blockhead, 
a fiieiidof Ills, who had taken offence at a silly joke, uiiriecesvary to mention; 
and who, as UMial on ocen.'^ions of violence, liad taken the precaution to be 
.surrounded by his friends, for the puipo.se of preventing immediate retaliation. 
Every one believed that a speedy and di'adly vengeance would he taken; 
and a pretty general sunirise arose, when, after some days, it was found that 

the captain had taken his departure unhurt. Some said that Mr.-had 

no pluck ; others hinted that he could “’bide his time;" but he told me 
himself “ That no favourable opportunity had oflered—that, one inortiiiig, 

being inforiiied that Captain-had gone down town, he pursued him, hut 

seeing his wife leaning on his arm he could not do that which he had in¬ 
tended.’’ Some would not have been so scrupulous; however,he acted wisely, 
for to have shot a man in the presence of his wife, though it might have 
been palliated by his friends, would have generally been injurious to htiii, 
even among Americans. However, vengeance may yet fall when least ex- 
]iected. In such a state of society I wonder that men do not contrive to 
have a small looking-glass susjiendcd before one eye, to rellect objects 
advanciiw iJn their rear, whilst with the other optic they reconnoitre the 
front alia tlanks. ^ 

Having mentioned rail-riding, I will give an explanation of the terra, not 
being aware of any publication in which it is to be found. Rail-riding is 
• an bumble bram h orLynch-law, which holds a proportion toils parent stock, 
in about tlie same ratio as that which a Court of Requests holds to a Court 
of Chancerv. An individual becomes obnoxious to a few in a confined circle; 
a sister has’ complained to a brother of his rudeness—perhaps indifference j 
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or he has bullied some one who fears singly to resent it, so the sbnall 
knot of friends send him a notice to quit by a certain hour. Should he dis¬ 
regard this, the next step is to mount him on a rail, and to half carry, half 
drag him through the streets, and out of town. After this come tarring 
and feathering, scourging, ducking, shooting, and hanging. 

The convers.ition of Americans relates much less to intellectual subjects 
than that of Europeans, and much more to corporeal. Political, theological, 
and legal matters are, indeed, sutliciently prominent; hut when they are 
exhausted, and it becomes necessary to choose a luucy topic, they do not 
enter upon science and the belles lettres: no; personal strength, whipping, 
hitting a mark with a ball, wounding, maiming, or carving, arc moot eagerly 
discussed. 

“ I say, .Joe, I can whip you.” 

“No; ril he God-d-d if you can.” 

“ ril be God-d-d to h—1 if I can’t.” 

“I whipped Abner Miller, and ho could whip a dozen on )e,” taccompa- 
nied by a jocose punch on the ribs.) 

“ Abner Miller I why, he could double you up, and fold you dowti.’’ 

“ Well, come, let us take a glass anyhow.” 

“ 1 don't care if I do, old chap.” 

Now this conversation bears no resemblance to that of the host society 
in the old settlements, nor to the purest branchesrwhich shoot out from them 
into the remotest parts, (with exceptions, however, for many of them aflTect 
low conduct for popularity.) No; such language is rather mechanical,— 
but, mechanics are gentlemen, and, when not in their working dress, are 
hardly to be distinguished from lawyers, doctors, store-keepers, &c., the 
usual society one falls in with. 

While I was cj'ossing the Atlantic T find that striking specimens of LyiX'h- 
law were then in course of display at Vicksburg, Natchez, Columbus, Mis¬ 
sissippi, &c., which throw mine in the background; such as hanging mis¬ 
sionaries and g-amblcrs who had dared to w in people’s money, and blacks who 
could not help themselves. In fact, such a system must produce &uch fruit, 
whilst briars produce blackberries; and were I to delay the writing of this 
paper till 1 could include the Inst of them, 1 should have to wait till despo¬ 
tism or some vigorous government became stronger than the mob. Howe\cr, 
“ 1 guess'* I have sulliciontly dwelt on such matters in the South; hut lost 
readers should fancy that such insubordination and impunity were confiucil 
to the New, the Southern, and the Slave States, I will in my next paper 
trouble them with a few examples from the North. And then, as the most 
interesting events have found their way into the publications of tho day, 1 
shall give the preference to extracts from them. 


THE FISH, THE MAN, AND THE SPIRIT. 

BY LKXGH HUNT. 

To Fish. 

Yon strange, astonish'd-looking, anglo-faced, 

Dreary -mouth'd, gaping wretches of the sea, 

Gulping salt water everlastingly. 

Cold-blooded, though with red your blood be graced 
And mute, though dwellers in *fhe roaring waste; * 

And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be. 

Some round, some fiat, some long, all defilry. 

Legless, unloving, infamously chaste ; 

* From ai iiae line in the poems of Drummond of Uawthorndeu, speaking of the 
sea;— “ To roaring element with people dumb.” 
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O scaly, slippery, wot, swift, stariiijr wights, 

Wliat is’t ye do ? What life loail ? eh, dull goggles ? 

How do ye vary your ^ ile days and nights ? 

How pas'- your Sundays ? Arc yo still but joggles 
In ceaseless wash ? Still nought but gapes, and biles. 

And drinks, and stares, diversified with boggles T 

A Fish answers. 

Amazing monster ! tliat, for aught I know. 

With tlio first siglit of thee didst make our race 
For ever stare! O flat and shocking face, 

Grind} dh ided from the hreast below ! 

Tlioii, that on dry land horribly dost go 
With a split body and most ridicuhms pace 
Prong after prong, disgraccr of all grace, 

Lotig-usoloss-fiim’cl, haired, upright, uiiwet, slow ! 

O breather of unbrcathable, swrwd-sharp air, 

IJow eanst exist ? How bear thyself, thou dry 
And dreary sloth ? What jiartiele eanst slinco 
Of the only blessed life, the watery ? 

I suiiietiines soe^if yo an actual 
Go by !! link'd fin by fm! I! most odiously. 

The Fish turns into a Man, and then into a Simrit, 

AND AGAIN SPKAKS. 

Indulge thy smiling scorn, If smiling still, 

O man! and loathe, but with a sort of love ; 

For dificrcncc must itself by diflerence prove, 

And, with sweet clang, the sphenss with music fill. 

One of the spirits am I, that at their will 
Javc in wliate'er has life—fish, eagle, dove— 

No hate, no pride, beneath nouglit, nor above, 

A visitor of the rounds of God's sweet skill. 

l^Iau’s life is warm, glad, sad, 'twixt loves and graves, 

Boundless in hope, honour'd with pangs austere, 
HeaV’n-gazing ; and his angel-wings he craves: — 

The fish is swift, small-needing, vague yet clear, 

A cold sweet silver life, wiapp’d in round waves. 

Quicken'd w'ith touches of transporting fear. 

[As the transition from the ludicrous to the grave, in these verses, might 
otherwise appear too violent, the reader will permit me to explain hoa- tliey arose. 
The first sonnet was suggested by a friend’s laughing at a description 1 was giving 
liim of the general aspect of fish (in which, hy the way, it anybody is onriruis, let 
liiin get acipiainted with them in Mr. Y,Trpell's excellent work on British Fishes,” 
now in course of puhliouion); the second sonnet, being a lover of fair play, I 
thought hnt a just retort to he allowed to those fellow-creatures of ours, whoso 
dirter with us in eyehalls and opinions; and the third, not liking to leave a quarrel 
nii.settlcd, and liaving a tendency to push u speculation as far as it will go, espcci.ally 
into thos^calin and lieaveiiward regions from which we always return the better, 
if we calmly enter them, naturally htcame as serious as tlie peace of mind is, with 
which all speculations conclude that have harmony and lovingness for their real 
object. The fish, in lii« retort, speaks too knowingly of his human hanterer, for 
u fish; but it will be seen, that a Spirit animates him for the purpose.] 
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Thf-rr arc people in the world who stoutly deny the possibility of 
any one dying or going mad through love. Tell them a story in confir¬ 
mation of it, and they will only laugh in your face and deride your 
weak cretlulity ; nor is it to he wondered at that among mankind therg 
should be some who would rather abridge than multiply the passages by 
which the life and peace of human beings make their escape; and who 
would consequently rather believe that the best and noblest properties 
of our nature w'ould hardly be made use of to injure or destroy it. 

Yet, in spite of all that, love can both kill and render insane, as this 
narrative will show. All the writer has to say is, that every word 
of it is true ; and, should any one be disposed to doubt a single part 
of the statement here given, he may have his doubt rernoveu by inquir¬ 
ing, through the Editor, into the particulars of the case liimsclf. In tlie 
quarter where the unhappy individual lately resided, the fac(.v are well 
known; the reader will, however, excuse the necessity which causes the 
names of some of the persons and places to be feigned. 

In 1824, or thereabouts. Dr. Sjiring, upon*l:aking his medical diploma 
at the University of Edinburgh, commenced his profession in London. 
Like other medical men he had to combat—and he combated with success 
—the dinicnlties which seem to lie in heaps upon the threshold of a 
medical man’s career. 'J'he brilliancy of his course at the University, 
and the singularity of his scholastic habits had, however, combined to 
render the introduction of Dr. Spring into the great world of London 
rather more favourable than falls to the general lot. Great learnibg 
under an agreeable manner and modest deportment lent its assistance 
to bring him into public notice. Ilis lectures were spoken of as the 
master-pieces of the day; his opinions Avere quoted and criticised by the 
leading journals ; and, by the time he had stood two years, he began to 
be em])loyed by the highest classes of society. At the end of the third 
his receipts amounted to nine hundred a-ycar, and among his patients 
tlicic were those who had inserted his name in their wills for small le¬ 
gacies in proof of tlieir estimation of his faithful attention during their 
illness and decav. 

While walking onward on a path of flowers he was called in to pre¬ 
scribe for a young lady who had been taken suddenly ill of ty])hus fever. 
Under Ins skilful treatment she speedily recovered, to the great joy of 
her father: she was an only child, and heir to a fortune of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. As she considered her life might 
jierhaps be owing to the skill of Dr. Spring, she felt from the day of her 
illness the deepest feeling of gratitude towards him; which, in process 
of time, began to lose itself in the still nobler quality of love. This 
change was not unperceived by him, and, having constant opportunities 
of conversing with her, alloAvcd him by the absence of her father 
thioughout the day, he did not fail to promote its growth. Ere long he 
was as deep in the tender passion as the lady herself; and vows were 
sealed between them that they should one day be man and wife. , 

Meanwhile Dr. Spring's fame was not stationary'; though his aflections 
-were confined to one spot, and wandered not from the house of his de¬ 
voted Louisa day or night, his mind was intent upon the duties of his 
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professiorf. At length his prospects assumed a form so apparently jiros- 
perous that the happy lovers thought they might with safety venture to 
marry. Independent of liis professional income, Dr. Spring had an an¬ 
nuity of two hundred jannnls; whether Louisa would receive any jxirtion 
of her fortune before the death of her father was yet to be ascertained, 
as his consent to the marriage still remained to be asked ; and as he 
Avas a person of the most despotic temper and forbidding manner it was 
by no means an easy undertaking for cither of the parties to make the 
necessary disclosure to him! Hesitation could not long dwell in com- 
])anv with so many ardent hopes and wishes as possessed the breast 
of Dr. Spring; the first favourable oppoitunity of ndilre.^sing a few 
words in private to the lady’s father was seized to communicate the 
aft'air. AVithout a raomeut’s consideration, or the alteration of a single 
feature, the old gentleman pronounced his lefusal; his daiightcr might, 
it was true, marry, but if she did, not one farthing of his money should 
ever go into her jiossession. 

There was notliing in this harsh reply very astonishing to Dr. Spring, 
who had long ])crceivctl tliat Louisa’s father loved his money first, and 
his daughter next. Neither was it very appalling to a physiciatr of 
his celebrity and income to br>told that he shordd receive nothing w'ith 
his wife; though there was, to a sensitive mind, as his was, something 
exceedingly painful in the circumstance of causing a daughter to forfeit 
her rating’s favour and her own fortune in order to make him happy, 
■•die was well aware they could live comfortably together on a thousand 
n-ycar. in a cpi-ict way, in town ; hut Louisa had hitherto been accus¬ 
tomed to her own carriage. He loved her too well, moreover, lo put her 
in a new and a woise position, which must be the consequence of his 
marrying licr at such a time : these considerations occupied his thoughts 
for some weeks. They were all discussed hclwccn them; and the 
result after all was, that they should be matried xAithin a month. 

Matters being thus ariangcd. Dr, Spritig took a hou-^e and fnrnislied 
it, in one of the must fashionable squares, and formally aciiuaintrd 
Louisa’s father that he should he united to Ins daughter on such a day. 
This inlcllisicncc seems lo have e.xcited some dormant sparks of jtarental 
regard, which had before lain entirely buried under amass of worldly 
cares; for the tidings no sooner reached bis car, than he oidcrcd Dr. 
S])ring to leave his house, and never again to enter it. As there was 
no alternative, Dr. Spring bow’ed and withdrew; still trusting that 
Louisa might he able to mollify his anger, and overcome his opjiosition 
to their nniou. In this he was destined to be disajtpointcd. the old 
man became more and more averse to it; and in older to cut off all 
intercourse, for a time at least, he hurried his daughter aw'uy to the 
Continent, where he determined to stay a twelvemonth. He tookjiains, 
also, to prevent all letters passing between her and Dr. Spi iiig. The 
love of gain at length brought him home; and as he found his Inisiness 
greatly in arrear, lie xvas under the necessity of leaving his daughter to 
the custody of her own discretion for several hours a-day. Her aflTection 
had undergone no change during tiie lapse of time she had been debarred 
from hearing anything of Dr. ^ring; the first twopenny-post after her 
arrival in town carried a letter to his house, assuring him of the con¬ 
stancy of her attachment, and expressing the hope that his affection 
would never he shaken. Some weeks transjiired before this letter came 
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into his hands, in consequence, as his answer informed her, of his 
having abandoned his practice in London, and become family plxysician 
to a noble Lord, who was afflicted with insanity in a remote part of 
the country. Distress and despair had united to commend this step to 
Dr. Sprinu;, shortly after the news of Louisa’s departure for the Con¬ 
tinent had reached him. For ten weeks had the post been charged 
with the most impassioned letters ever penned by lover’s hand to the 
object of his adoration; but no ansAver being returned to console, or 
dis])el the anguish of bis heart, it was stung with bitter dlsa])pointment. 
He concluded, therefore—for what docs not a dead silence between 
lovers lead them both to dread and conclude ?—that his Louisa had 
been led, by that obedience which is due to a father, to break the sacred 
vows by which they were bound together; and the conclusion was so 
terrible to him, that he could no longer pursue the duties of his profes¬ 
sion in a steady or satisfactory manner. Thus had it beconie impossil)lc 
for their union now to take place. Before, he had a tolerable certainty 
of a fixed income of a thousand a-ycar, with the most flattering jxrospect 
of rising to eminence in his profession j now he had accepted a situation 
of live hundred a-year, not capable of any imjxrovement or augmen¬ 
tation; affording only, perhaps, a ray of* hope, that when his services 
were no longer available to his noble patient, a small ])cnsiun might 
repay them after his death—which Avas not supposed to be far off. 
Louisa’s Sorrow, upon finding the possibility of their manning thus 
almost extinguished, Avas so great, that her life was considered to be' 
placed in great danger for some months; by the hands of a mutual 
friend, Ictteis, however, began again to pass betAveeu them. 'I'he ver¬ 
milion resumed its place upon her check, and her downcast countenance 
was seen again to beam Avith its wonted light. In a short time her 
natural vivacity returned, and her solitary hours Averc gladdened by the 
airs of the harp, which had stood unstrung and Avrapt up in the corner 
of the room for about tv o years. 

In this manner seven years passed away. Again and again had they 
each repeated their vows of constancy, by letters. But as a personal 
interview might have involved I^uisa in misery with respect to her 
father, it was deemed advisable by both to rest satisfied with an epis¬ 
tolary intercourse during all that period. 

Some years of this period were spent by Dr. Spring upon the Con¬ 
tinent with his noble patient, to whom travelling had been recommended. 
But being at ^length freed from his charge by the hand of death, he 
returned by u circuitous route, of much interest to any one but a despond¬ 
ing lover, to his OAvn country. The remarkable buoyancy of his dispo¬ 
sition showed itself however at times, on his Avay homcAvard. In a 
cottage by Mont Blanc he sat for two or three days, and Avrote an account 
of the insects and plants which he had discovered in his ascent to the 
top of it. Other times were employed in visiting the ancient abodes of 
poets, and statesmen, and philosophers who had left a name behind 
them; Curiosity led him even to visit the scene of the labours of that 
extraordinary divine and philanthropist, Oberlin. The devotion with 
wb^ch the aged inhabitants of the place talked of dieir late pastor seemed 
tO'have had no small share In turning the mind of Dr. Spring to what 
had not before sufficiently engaged his attention—religion. As a science 
he had considered Christianity, bat in no other light. He, consequently, 
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reaped none of the benefits ■which are to be derived from it as it affects 
the priiicipics of action, as it consoles the heart in its afflictions, as it 
regulates and tempers the affections, and as it restrains the unruly 
passions. Tliis was his own view of the matter; and often liave his 
friends heard him describe and lament the mistake in this respect into 
which he, like too many of his profession, had fallen. 

It was upon his return that the writer of these pages became acquainted 
with him. lie had chosen as a place of residence a small house in which 
lie lodged, next door to mine. For several months nothing in the way 
of intercourse passed between us beyond a look at each other. At last 
be contrived to make an act of kindness which he w’ished to do for a 
])oor woman, who had had his professional services for nothing, the 
ground of an introduction. An aversion, which it is needless liere to 
account for, to become acquainted with a stranger, such as he was, had 
led me to avoid some slight overtures that had been before made to me 
of intimacy ■with him. This gradually decaj'cd as I saw and know more 
of the individual, who had appeared to me hitherto under very disadvan¬ 
tageous colours for himself. I soon found him to be a man of great 
talents and learning; and what pruliahly helped to ])lant him more 
deeply in my regard, I found •him labouring under a heavy depression 
which originated in his notions of religion. At first I thought him an 
infidel; but this idea did not long continue. Yet his notions were of a 
very mixed sort. The desire of discovering something new and philosophi- 
tTil in the Scri[itiire8 had led him into an endless misconstruction of the 
text, and to the formation of the wildest views of the Christian system. 
Tlic most simple things with him were converted into a mystery and a 
difficulty; his mode of interpretation acted in confounding his under¬ 
standing to such a degree, that the more he read of the Bible the more 
he w'as bewildered. 

U])on his application to me for the best remedy which I could recom¬ 
mend to one in such a condition, I put into his hands “ Butler’s Ana¬ 
logy.” In a few weeks he had made himself perfect master of the ar¬ 
gument of that great and difficult work; nor could anything exceed the 
interest w'hich he took in studying its pages. Other hooks of a religious 
character he devoured with an equal avidity, till a more confirmed and 
sound member of the Church did not and could not exist. 

As he considered himself indebted to me for much of the happiness of 
mind he now enjoyed, he dragged me by degrees into an acqiiaintance 
with his love-atfair, as well as the other incidents of his life which have 
been alluded to. I say dragged^ for if there he anything in the affairs 
of another which a prudent man would wish to have kept from his 
knowledg'e, it is the subject of that person’s loves, I^ouisa’s name had 
become as familiar to me, though I had never seen her, as if she had 
been my owm sister or wife. Petrarch may have written more beautiful, 
but certainly not more numerous, odes to the deity of his affections in 
the retreat gf Vaucluse than Dr, Spring did to his Louisa, while he 
wandered over the mountains of Sjvitzcrland, and loitered in the cities 
of Italy. Every muse had been invoked, every poet of ancient days had 
be^jn propitiated, to aid the inspiration which was to describe the virtues 
and paint the beauty of Louisa. These productions it became, as a 
matter of course, my duty to read j and though there was fenOt\gh of 
genius and imagination in them to prevent languor and dullness frohi 
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seizing the eye that perused them, I yet could not help Sometimes 
wishing—for such is tlie monotony and similarity of all lov^-affairs*~ 
that the fire had had them to consume, rather than I to read. 

When my acquaintance with Dr. Spring had attained its full height, 
he informed me that, as soon as the father of Louisa died, he lioped to 
he married to her. Nothing could persuade him of the possibility of 
any change in her afirctions towards him having taken place since he 
last saw her, though I did not think her later letters betokened a very 
high degree of attachment. The happy event which was to deliver them 
both from the miseries of a compulsory separation at length came. Tiie 
old man died, and was buried, and—;;— 

About si.v in tlic morning in the month of April I was awaked by a 
violent rapping at my door by Dr. Spring. He called to bid me good-by 
fur awhile, as lie was going u]) to town to arrange the time and circum¬ 
stances of his marriage with Louisa. I never saw' hapi)ine*i more per¬ 
fectly depicted than it was in the look of Dr. Spring at that moment. 
He held in his hand a letter from his beloved Louisa, accpiainting him 
of the particulars of her father’s death, and requesting him to attend the 
funeral. But while he was dilating on the raptures which were before 
him. the coach drove up and carried bin# away from me, to muse alone 
with himself on his meeting at the end of his journey with the object 
upon which all his thoughts were concentrated; and had been for so 
many years. 

The journey only took four hours; yet short as it was, and full (»£« 
life and health as Dr Spring was when he parted from my door at six in 
the morning, before Im reached tlie jdace of his destination he had under¬ 
gone a complete change. The first house he went to in Jvoudon was 
tliat of his own father, who liad reside<l there for some years in circum¬ 
stances rather reduced. Aware that he would piofit by his son’s pios- 
peiity, and conscious of his own need of help, he saw v\ith no small 
emotion the death of Louisa’s father in the newspaper. But his joy 
was of short duration, for instead of seeing his sun in a situation to many, 
he was doomed to behold him in the alHicting one of a maniac, fitted only 
for the society of the insane. Nor could hope, with all its flattery, be¬ 
tray the stricken old man into a momentary belief that bis son’s insanity 
was only of a temporary kind. He might have argued that as none of 
his former kindred had ever been afl’ected with such a disease, e.\citc- 
ment might be the cause of his son’s painful state, and that a few days 
might restore him to his former soundness. But no such consoling 
thought could arise in his breast to allay its troubles or its fears. It 
was but necessary to see the frantic eye and listen to the distracted w'ords 
of Dr. Spring, to perceive that his mind was a complete wreck. All 
recollection had e.xpired. He appeared quite unconscious of what had 
brought him to London, and, after a ve.y short stay with his father, set 
out again for the place he had been residing at in Sussex. He could 
not remain there long at liberty with safety, and so it was arranged 
among his friends that he should be sent to a madhouse, where he 
might be kept from taking away his own life, which he had frequently 
spoken of doing. There he remains at this hoqf, in the same deranged 
state as he appeared to his father, on his arrival in town, to be made, as 
he expected at starting, happy for life. Like other men in his situation 
he can talk of his former friends and employments, at intervals, with as 
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much fluency aud accuracy as if he had the fullest use of his faculties. 
He can talk with all the energy of enthusiasm about the charms of his 
Louisa; he can write verses on her e.\cellcncies, and speak with calm 
sobriety on his ftiture marriage with her. Yet there are periods when 
the greatest vigilance is requisite to prevent him from daslung his 
brains out against the walls of his room, and whin he would destroy 
the very persons who are set to hinder him from destroying him¬ 
self. Thp slightest appearance of alteration for the better is ’not even 
hoped for by tlie medical attendants who have been consulted about his 
case. They all agree that his is a case of incurable insanity. They 
allow he may be able to exercise, to the astonishment of his friends, the 
greater part of the mental faculties, separately, as insane persons often, 
indeed generally, do to a surprising extent, but never to combine the 
operations of liis mind so as to produce those results w Inch are the pecu¬ 
liar proof and distinguishing effect of sanity. 

Now, gentle reader, I do not profess to tell you how it comes to pass 
that love should be the cause of converting a wise and a learned and an 
accomplished man into a poor bedlamite. I merely vouch for the fact 
that love can and docs, as is here show n, produce such an effect. And I 
would beg you further, kind rc&dcr, not to confound this case with that 
of many foolish or giddj young men and women, weltering in the torrid 
zones oi'their teens, who are either jilted by the dear objecis of their at¬ 
tachment, or bereft of them by the untimely stroke of death. In this 
ease, Dr. Spring loved J.iOuisa, and I.i 0 ui 8 a loved Dr. Spring most cor¬ 
dially and sinceiely. His affection had stood the test of at least ten years; 
lieis had sto«)d the same test of time, and the offers of two baronets and 
a Peer. Suspicion, or fear, or disappointment, could therefore have no 
place in his breast, no share in causing the derangement (>f his mind. 
He left his home in the morning to receive into his arms the woman of 
his deepest adoration, in perfect health of mind and body; but the 
thought of transport was too great, and had been loo long pent up. It 
proved too strong for him, and, before noon, like an overloaded gun, it 
burst and destroyed the thing that contained it. 

P.S.—A month has elapsed since the foregoing was written j and 
during that month the life of Dr. Spring has terminated. The news of 
his death has just lieen communicated to me. for two weeks previous 
to his death—which was accelerated by no violence on his part—-it aj)- 
pears that he enjoyed the most perfect composure of mind. He talked 
to the keeper of the house of his faith and hope in strains of fervour and 
delight but seldom heard there. No doubt jircyed upon his spirits or 
shook his belief, tfiat, when he died, he should enter upon another state 
of existence, such as the Bible reveals, and such as conscience either 
looks to with joy or fear. And with words of sober desire, that mercy 
might be extended to his departing spirit, he closed his eyes in resigna¬ 
tion to the Almighty’s will, in peace with all on earth, but the memory 
of his former errors, the worn-out vctiin of love. 


March, 1836. 


R. B. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION ; 

OR, TALKING MAUR EASY. 

In my preceding lectures upon this interesting subject, I have con¬ 
fined my examples to single words. As the pupil advances in the 
course it will be proper that he should be carried into phrases ” and 

expressions ” of every-day use, the meanings and intentions of which, 
how'cver, vary according to the society in which they are eniployed. 

A list of these may easily be furnished; and when any of them arc 
called into play, they will be found eminently advantageous in the way 
of bringing the tyro forward. Suppose we begin wdth single words, 
which, inwall their blessed singleness, convey a phrasecilotncnl meaning. 
A lady tells her companion that she expects a blue, a bore, ^ lion, and 
a tiger. The innocent and unworldly, if he did not expect a blue boar, 
as well as the two other ferocious animals, would be puzzled to under¬ 
stand what she meant. It is therefore necessary for the pupil to be 
ready. 

He immediately chimes in, and after' observing upon the dissimilar 
synonyme of a “ blue woman being deep read,” whicli is not the worse 
joke for having been sported very frequently before, he begins a discus¬ 
sion upon learned ladies, and expresses, as is natural enough, his abhor¬ 
rence of all sneh monstrosities, taking care, however, to make a just aivd-- 
due distinction between the ])retcudcrs and the sages. In such a case 
as this, have your laugh at the strange miladies who go about exhibiting 
tliemselves; trace all their oddities and strangenesses, give them credit 
wliere it is due, but suddenly contrast all their fly-catching attributes 
with the ])rofound knowledge and boundless learning of such a woman 
as Mrs. Somerville—compare the manners of the individuals, and put 
before your friend the frivolity of the blue of the circulating library in oppo¬ 
sition to the wisdom of the unassuming sage and philosopher. There is 
not,perhaps, in the known world another such woman as Mrs. Somerville; 
yet live with her in the ordinary course of society, speak to her on any 
subject (w'ithin your own depth), and you will find her the gentle, unaf¬ 
fected being who would, without one single attribute beyond those which 
any other lady might bring into company, be one of the most agreeable 
companions in the world. 

Oppose to this again the jabber of the haggard pretenders—the 
hubble-bublde jargon which I'olls and rattles over tlicir lips all about 
what ihoy do, and what they do Tiot do—an affectation of simplicity in 
the liking of frivolities, as if that were the affectation—poor bodies ! it 
really is enough to make a horse sick to sec the numberless centres of 
small circles giving themselves airs, laying down laws, proclaiming opi¬ 
nions, and fulmmating their dicta as if anybody on earth, out of their 
ow'u peculiar spheres of absurdity, cared one straw Abopt what they 
either said or did. 

These pedestal ladies have always a coterie of w'orshippers, and the 
wars which rage between the different sects, to<*ching their several iijols, 
are anything but civil. You must not occupy a sufiScieut period of 
time^to enter into all the various views and motives of these parties, hut 
take it for granted, and say so, in your best manner, that two of these 
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blues arrijfing from opposite factions in one room are likel}' to finish the 
evening much after the manner of the Kilkenny cats, whose interview 
in a sawj^rit terminated by their so decidedly demolishing each other that 
nothing w’as found of either of them in the morning but their tw'o tails. 
Here you may sport, if you suppose your friend understands Latin, or if 
she do not, the old “ Non tali,** or any other slight joke likely to bring 
yon out of your subject. 

With respect to <he Hon—tale again—that may be male or female, 
but of course you will be ])repared to give an account of all the noble 
animals of the breed with which you ha^e fallen in. A lion may be a 
prince—a slight, slim slice of an illustrious family—dark, dingy, whis¬ 
kered, and smoke-dried—a black stock round his neck, collarless, atjd a 
slip of red riband in his button-hole. lie is a lion w'ho roars not— 
he is tanic and gentle, affable and condescending, and shows his teeth 
under his black mustachios without any notion of biting. Then you 
have a fut lawny fellow', with a gold tissue turban, copious trowsers, and 
turned-up slippers—he is ccpially (piict, he griins too, and salaams, and 
says “ Thank yon’* in English, without exactly knowing Avhat it means. 
At this sort of lion ladies love to look, and talk of him neutrally—“ How 
good-natnicd it is !” “ What fiyc eyes it has got!” and so on—call him 
an ambassador if he be but a cow-doctor, and you are always sure to 
have some ferreting, sucking aspirant for something ready to go about 
with him and stir him up with a long pole for nothing. 

By the w'ay tell your fair friend that a [jong Pole is of himself an ex- 
cPllent lion—a Prince Worrywoski, nr a Count Chimneysweepinski, or 
anything of that sort. A Pole is always interesting, nobody knows why, 
because the peoide who talk most about them know as much of them as 
Capt. Sir John Ross docs about the Pole he went to look after. If your 
fair friend sliould sigh and affect sentiment about these Poles, just ask 
her where Poland is, and what it is?—that, as Major Downing says, 
will catawamponsly stump her. 

I’hcu the.rc are clerical lions, literary lions, artistical lions, legal lions 
—a den. What lion can be more charming than Sidney Smith? —not 
the lion of Acre, G.C.D.K.—but the witty jiricst, P.P., Peter Plimley, 
There is not his match in the cinjiirc. Somebody nearly as witty as 
himself told him the other evening that Madame de Gcnlis, in her better 
days, became so fastidious, that she would not permit the works of male 
and female authors to rest upon the same shelves in her book-cases. “ I 
presume,” said the lion, “ she did not want to increase her library.” 

A jioetical lion is the very deuce,—a writer of sonnets to half rose- 
leaves, “ JiincB to a Mole on Eliza’s Cheek,” “ To a Butterfly hovering 
over Louisa’s .lasmine—a sort of cub, who comes out with a sky-blue 
under-waistcoat, and turquoise studs stuck in the front of his shirt; 
with flaxen hair curled round his forehead, half a score little rings upon 
his fingers, and a chain or two round his neck, and all that sort of 
thing. Him your fair friend will quite dote upon; and if, by any chance» 
he should l)e,ahlc to sing his own words to some other body’s tune, and 
play upon wbat Miss Scroggs, of Bcrnard-strcct, culls the forte-piano, 
an universal fever seizes the w'liolc parly: they pester the poor wretch to 
dcaiji to sing that “ once more;” and even then will not permit him to 
escape, from the bouse without giving them his autograph halt-;i-dozen 
times, to put in their diflFcrcnt albums, ^ • 
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A tiger is a diflerent kind of thing. A tiger is a drcssed-out man, 
who looks as if he had put on everything he had in the world for the par¬ 
ticular occasion upon which you see him; and he grins, and talks 
extremely loud, ami throws himself into all sorts of attitudes; and his 
conversation is made up of bits of something, intelligible perhaps to 
some two or three of his companions and intimates (if he have so 
many) ; but utterly Hebraical to the rest of the w'prld. These animals 
are chiefly rafls, who have been made somebodjs by coming into ready- 
made fortunes, and who think, by swagger and impudence, to make 
people forget whence they sprang; or perhaps are fools enough to fancy 
that the native dunghill is unknown to those who are sufficiently mean 
to tolerate their society for the sake of getting what they can out of 
them. 

Whenever you hear of a “ good creature,” you will have an opportu¬ 
nity of descanting upon all the fools of whom you have ciu.''r a slight 
or intimate knowledge. A good creature means a sort of drawling, 
dronish animal, who, if he be a bachelor, is likely to remain so all his 
life ; and if he be a husband, is very likely to be trifled with. Foote, 
in his character of Jerry Sneak (borrowed, with that of Biuin, from the 
“Fribble” aud“Bisket” of Shadwcll% has pourtiayed, in very vivid 
colours, the “ good creature” of his day, lie is a soi t of man who will go on 
the box of his own carriage home from \x fete out of town in an evening, 
in order to make room for an agiceable friend, who prefers joining the 
party with his wife in the inside. lie will wait up at a ball—hating 
dancing, and having to be on a Committee of the House of Commons 
at ten o’clock in the morning—merely because his better half wishes to 
stay, and he feels it his duty not to leave her behind ; it being donbtfld, 
at the same time, whether he wovdd not gratify her infinitely moic by 
going home. He never objects to anything that is done in his own 
family, and pays all bills without grumlding. If he is a very good crea¬ 
ture indeed, he never goes into any room in his house without knock¬ 
ing at the door. Of these you will find many: in such a crowd it may 
seem invidious to name a few'; but }ou may, if jou recollect one or two 
cases in point, instance them to your admiring friend. 

What a “ charming woman ” is, one of our really most charming 
women, Mrs. Blackwood, has already celebrated in song. It teems a 
pity that some other talented pen has not given us the heau-iileal of a 
“ delightful man.” A delightful man, in the common acceptance «)f 
the word, is full of anecdote, aecomplisbnicnt, vivacity, mingled with 
occasional tenderness; softness of manner at one time, hrusquerie at 
another. If he should fortunately have been involved in one or two 
affairs which have brought either his name into court or bis person into 
the field, so much the better. The similarly spelt Init differently applied 
words, gallantry and gallantry, seem U. have the greatest attractions for 
what the clerks and apprentices call the “ females;” and it is strange 
enough that women, who are themselves so good, that the w'orst woman 
that ever lived would be thought a,very “ delightful man,*’ are so prone 
to palliate and patronise the particular vices and foibles of their mule 
fiiends, the objects, and results of which inusk^bc their own “ undoing.” 

A “ good man ” is a very equivocal phrase. In the city it means a 
rich one: in humble life, a woman calls her husband her “ good man;” 
but then in humble life the husband calls his wife his “ mistress,” nut 
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in that sense which to many would be particularly disagreeable, but 
really as acknowledging his servitude. A “ good woman ” is always 
most scandalously represented without a head, which might, in other 
days, have been considered a good joke; moreover, the sign, as 1 believe, 
has been confined to oil-shops, w'hether with any reference to ])icklcs I 
cannot sufficiently well ascertain to advise the pupil t(^o into the sub¬ 
ject at any considerable length or depth. 

Talking of ladies, you must be particularly careful in using the phrase 
“ of a certain age,” because it means an uncertain ageindeed, the 
less you dabble in this sort of subject the belter. There are a great 
many most delightful women who would pass muster as much younger 
than many of their friends, if they had not provided proofs against 
themselves in the shape of long-legged sons and flirting daughters 
“ out.” In such cases, of course, you have no doubt left, whereof to 
give them the benefit. It may therefore not be amiss to mistake the 
daughter for the lady’s sister; or, if it be not too strong a measure, 
affect to believe Iter son to be her brother. 

Amongst the animals to be encountered, and therefore talked of, and 
of which the specimens arc even more numerous than the lions or the 
tigers, are the bores. The fiffuily is much more extensive—the varieties 
of the species arc incalculably numerous. A political bore is, perhaps, 
the worst of all. lie is a sort of important dunce who, knowing nothing, 
undertakes to supply you with all his own surmises and guesses upon 
•atfairs in general; and who, by way of intelligence, favours you with a 
new version of a paragraph which appeared in the preceding day’s 
newspaper — winding up all his drawliqg, by a serious declaration 
that he never has changed his opinion since he was epute a young man, 
and that he never shall, let what may hap})en, 

A club bore is a peripatetic person, who wanders about from table 
to table, repeating as many times as he can find pairs of ears to re¬ 
ceive it, something which he considers remarkably good; and which, 
us he does not register the names of all the recipients, if you arc par¬ 
ticularly lucky, you will hear twice or three times in the'same day. He 
also finds fault perpetually, and appeals to anybody he comes near for a 
justification of his censures. He finally winds-up, by bringing himself 
to anchor in what he considers the most agreeable party in tlie room; 
and concludes his perambulations by ordering some agreeable beverage, 
the imbibation of which will occupy the whole period which the friends 
he has broken in upon had allotted for an agreeable tete-a-tSle. 

An ill-used bore is, however, still worse. This is a man who is 
either in the army or the navy, or perhaps in some civil office under 
the government; and who has either been superseded, or tried, or 
passed over, or neglected, as he himself thinks, and who has written 
several voluminous letters to his official superiors, which have produced 
sundry unsatisfactory answers. 'J’hese he carries about in an inside 
coat-pocket, numbered from 1 to 27 inclusive, tied up with a piece of 
red tape;*the moment he nails you, out they come, and you have either 
to pick out the hieroglyphics of liis hand-writing in fourteen drafts of 
his own letters, and attentively read the thirteen replies which make up 
the number, or listen to his perusal of the whole mass, illustrated by 
innumerable anecdotes of himself and of his persecutors; ujpon all 
which he requests your candid opinion, which, if you gave it him, 
June .— voIm xlyii. no, clxxxvi. p 
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vould inevitably aecare you a prominent place in the list of his 
enemies and oppressors. • 

The “ matter-of-fact” bore is 9 ^ very common character. lie begins 
by telling yon, in the midst of a heavy shower, that it is a very wet day, 
and favours you by mentioning that a north-easterly wind is extremely 
disagreeable. Mjis abstract propositions, when he launches into con¬ 
versation, are v^ much of the same character with his meteorological 
remarks “ I have always felt assured,” says he, “ that sincerity is not 
to be expected in men of a worldly character; I own that candour is a 
most estimable quality, and I have no doubt that there are men who 
have as great a dislike of duplicity as myself. But tl^pn all minds are 
not alike—txo mf>re than faces; and in those, it must be admitted, the 
variety is most surprising. I suppose one may venture to assert, that 
iHcalculably great as arc the multitudes by which the world is peopled, 
there are no two countenances so exactly similar, that, when brought to 
a comparison, the ditterence would not be distinguishable. Tins is wdmt 
I tell Mrs. B., when she cries out against the insincerity of mankind. 
We cannot expect perfection in human beings; at least if we did, it 
not only would be unreasonable, but—as far as I believe—we should be 
sadly disappointed.” 

Then there are the scientific bores—men of great talent and attain¬ 
ments, but who devote themselves to some particular branch of science, 
and entertaiu, the most sovereign contempt for everything which is not 
in some way connected with that. The worst of these bores is, that they 
liave satellites—liorcs of a smaller calibre, who think it necessary to use 
all the same terms and affect tlie same feelings as their exemplars; 
and who sicken one with tlie gravity and importance of their manner 
and conversation, assumed only to give them the ajipearance of under¬ 
standing that which they pretend to comprehend, merely to give them a 
“ name.” 

Theatrical bores are splendid specimens of the species; so are musical 
bores- rather, perhaps, the more oppressive of the two : inasmuch as 
they sing as well as say, and practise as well as preach. In short, the 
bores arc, as I have already said, inexliaustible; nobody dislikes bearing 
them cut up—take your choice, tliercfore, and go to work accordingly ; 
assuring yourself, as a principle of action, that you may not only with 
security—but triumphant success—hash, grill, or carbonado the bores 
of any one class, for the amusement and edification of those of every other. 

The words vulgar, genteel, elegant, famous, uneninmou, particular, 
nice, agreeable, bomd, afflicting, oppressive, although adjectives iu 
themselves, may» by force of application, operate substantively; these, 
well-shuffled, will afford you a great field of action. 

The word vulgar does not m^an that any particular thing is in itself 
vulgar, but that certain things become vulgar when done by certain 
persons. For instance, trijie is a vulgar dish, and, eaten by people who 
cannot afford anything dearer, is detestable. Tripe in a ducal mansion, 
embosomed iu a massive silvey tureen,” is no longer vulgar; nor is 
eating it considered u vulgarity: the duke likes it better than anything 
iq the world, and becanaft he is known not tp be ffn’qed to fill his 
stomach with cheap food, his taste for tripe is imiversally admired, and 
his. example implicitly followed by his applauding gueita. 5 
^ Tratellin^ on the outeide of a stage-coach, if a tradestnan’s wife or 
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(laughter*do such a thing, is horridly vulgar; or if the tradesman him¬ 
self, in order to save half his fare, sacrifices himself an unwilling victim 
to the sun and dust, and the danger of breaking his limbs or his neck, 
he is pitied and even laughed at. The aristocrat who mounts the roof 
establishes the worst place on the vehicle as the best, and exhibits his 
sovereign contempt for the plebeians inskie by thumping and thundering 
with his feet over their heads whenever it is his misfortune to be cold 
and his desire to be warm. The pit at the playhouse is vulgar. The 
stalls in the pit at the Opera House are fashionable. It is vulgar to go 
to White Conduit House or Hornsey Wood. It is fashionable to go to 
the Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich, or the Artichoke at Blackwall. 

Genteel is a word, the use of which w'ould annihilate a whole' family. 
It is very genteel to keep a four-wheeled double-bodied phaeton drawn 
by one horse, and it is very genteel to live in the New Road, or at 
Kuightsbridge, or in Kentish Town, and to wear smart bonnets at 
church; to go to the boxes at Astley’s; to sit at the drawing-room 
window's and affect to work and read, and look out at the passengers. 
It is genteel to go to Gravesend or Richmond on Sunday, and to carry 
out refreshments in a basket for the use of the family; such visiters, 
however, are called in those ^daces “ Nose-hags,” aud are considered 
“ genteel” only by the most liberal of the landlords at the different inns. 
Silk stockings embroidered over tlie tpstep, and made very pink, with 
sandalled phoes, are very genteel fur walking about Greenwich Park or 
Windmill Hill. Trowsers fo» laAies witli flounces at the ancles are 
uncommon genteel. 

The word uncommon—the adverb abbreviated—is of itself a most- 
expressive one, it speaks volumes. “A pretty woman that,** says A. to 

B. ;—“Uncommon!” replies B. to A. “Is that wine good?’* asks 

C. —“ Uncommon !” answers D. In fact it is universal. “Famous” 
has had its day. When it was in vogue it certainly was more perverted 
than word ever was from its real meaning. That Shakspeare was 
famous, or that Rome was famous, every bocly w'ill admit; hut such ia 
the force of fashion and prejudice, that we were accustomed to use the 
word by which their fame was expressed as descriptive of a quality 
totally disconnected with its real meaning. A man would say “ That 
Jack Simkins is a famous fellow. I never heard of him till yesterday.” 
And upon the same principle people talked of a “ famous’* room, and of 
a “ famous** house, merely in relation to their size or situation, and not 
to any particular character that they had obtained or any reputation 
they might have acquired. 

■ The word awful is more a Scotticism than an Anglicisna. Our 
northern brothers talk of an awful hot day, or an awful long sermon. 
“ Awful pause!” said one of them during a lull in conversation at din¬ 
ner. “ You think so, do you ?” said the lady of the house; “ you’d have 
thought them worse if you had seen them before 1 washed tlwm.** 

“ Oppressive” is to, be applied to those sort of men who, like alarum- 
hells, nevef stop when oi^e set off until they are down, and wh^ believ¬ 
ing that incessant volubility and *uncbeckable rapidity of eaunciatioiK 
are proofs of great taste and wonderful readiness, talk to every bo^ 
tfiey meet of every thing withoui {pving then: hearers time to listen loing 
enough to eompreheml the meaning of the noaie which they make-^evess 
if it hwre any, . 
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All these “varieties,” which cttstom produces in words as nature does 
in animals, should be well understood, because a misuse or. miscon¬ 
struction of any them may lead to serious consequences. 

The phrase “ I cannot make it out,” is one getting somewhat obso¬ 
lete; but nevertheless it requires a little care. For instance, a kdy 
says to her friend, “ I got your note begging me to meet you at Howell 
and James’s yesterday, at five o’clock. 1 assure you 1 would have 
come, but I could not make it out.” A novice would perhaps imagine 
that it was the note the lady could not make out, an expression formerly 
used with regard to unintelligible writing—not so; the note she read 
and understood. It was the engagement she could not “ make out.” 
Why? is another question ; upon which the fewer inquiries you make 
the better—I only guard you against the confusion of words. 

There are tw'o nearly slang phrases, and which you may never, unless 
in certain, and I hope very select,, circles, hear from wommi’s lips, 
although it may so happen that they reach woman’s cars;—thcac are, 
"coming it” and "going it.” In common parlance, when they a7*c 
understood, they convey the exact distinction between saying and doing 
a thing. Of a man who gives you a description of his own prowess— 
his own success —his great connexions-^-his numerous opportunities, 
and their equally numerous results—it is said, “ By Jove, he is coming 
it strong!”—a sort of half-amWialf imputation that his Tongue and 
Truth arc running a race, and that Tongue is the favourite. This, how¬ 
ever, is harmless; it does no great miseWef to himself, and, if his cha¬ 
racter be well known, not much more to anybody else. The other case, 
—that of a gcntlenian of six Imndred a-ycar uncertain, who keeps two 
or three carriages, half a score horses, and as many servants, plays 
high, lives splendidly, gives dinners which startle ITde, wine that makes 
Crocky jealous, and astonishes the natives for a certain time,—is the 
reverse of the former; and everybody who rides his horses, eats his 
entrees, and swallows his Champagne, in the brief intervals of riding, 
eating, and drinking, exclaims, " I say, he is going it .'” The results 
of the two cases come off very phraseologicaUy. The affairs of the 
gentleman who is in the habit of " coming it ” usually come to nothing; 
and the gentleman who is accustomed to " go it ” generally ends by 
gomg himself altogether. 

There are phraseological anomalies which it is as well to observe. 
“Upright” and "downright,” in their usual acceptation, arc synonymous. 
People say of a worthy, honest, sober-minded citizen, that he is an ex¬ 
cellent, upright, downright honest man; but if they wish to add some¬ 
thing by way of climax to his virtues, they say also that he is a straight¬ 
forward man; and this is invariably told you of a steady-going worthy. 
How far being all at once upright, downright, and straightforward is 
consistent with steady going, we leave ladies and gentlemen who have 
the delights of steam-packets before then eyes to determine; yet ainsi 
va la phrase. « 

*U(freature** nmX **person** must be attended to as wofds capable 
of Various uses, A good creature is an amiable, inoffensive twaddler, 
who does little odd jobs for one; who will make up a party for one’s 
gratification without being in the slightest degree interested in it him¬ 
self. A nice person is somebody one knows very little of, but who con¬ 
ducts ^either himself or herself without' any glaring impropriety, and 
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does nothing but assent to every proposition made in society. You 
ouglit always to lia\i!e one or two nice persons in a party, inasmuch as 
they will be found infinitely less nice than their neighbours, and will 
fall into all the suggestions of. their companions. 

Never “ my I^ord ” or “ my Lady ” a nobleman or noblewoman more 
than once in a day, unless you wish to be taken for a footman ; and never 
talk of a “ gentlemanI and another genthman w'ere going to the 
Opera,”—I met a gentleman who told me or “a gentleman 

called on me, and told me that.’* Tliis peculiarity of expression would 
seem to infer that the man whom yoi' met, or who called upon you, was 
a gentleman, and that you arc not. Call ladies, ladies ; but never call a 
gentleman, how^yer much of a gentleman he be, more than a man ; and 
if you wish to live in any society above that of chimney-sweepers, never 
c.ill a woman a “ female.” 

Conventional expressions must be well noticed, A dejeiiner, called 
so from being the first and earliest meal of the day, according to modern 
acceptation, is the third, and sometimes the last, inasmuch ns, in well- 
regu'atcd society, it begins at about seven o’clock in the evening, and 
lasts till four the next morning. In a similar way, the word “ early ” 
iipon a card interdicts your .visit till after midnight; and the words 
“ small party ” ensure a crowd so great as to render moving impossible 
in any of the rooms, even if you su^ed in reaching the top of the 
staircase. 

The peculiar duties of toadies and gooseberry-pickers are too well 
kftown to need any explanation. Anybody who requires enlightenment 
’will be sure to find one of either class in every well-regulated family. 
A “ tame man ” is also essential in an establishment,—a middle-aged 
person, perhaps on the half-pay of the army, married, but whose wife 
is an invalid,—a perfect “ gentleman,” but thoroughly safe, who has to 
take care of one’s daughters, and find tlieir shawls, and call up the car¬ 
riage. lie is an ambidextrous “ creature,” inasmuch as, while he is 
perfonning these essential offices in the evening, he is always to be kept 
dangling and dawdling about the house in the day-time, to spoil iete-U’- 
Idles, which arc not considered judicious for the misses; or, if occasion 
require, to keep a sharp look-out after the other class of dandies who 
call upon the mamma. lie is also to sit at the bottom of the table, and 
carve, if wanted. It is only in the particular of being useful to both 
husband and wife that the tame man differs from ihegooseberry-picker. 

Never inquire who anybody is, if you happen not to know: there are 
secrets in all families. Everybody has a cousin, or a niece, or a nephew 
—Cardinals always have. Never talk of any unhappy event which 
has occurred,—a suicide, a crim.-con.,or even an execution, or anything 
of the kind, because, in a well-regulated society of a dozen people, the 
chances are that the “ cap fitsand now that introductions are super¬ 
seded, and that efery man must feel his own way, the less you hazard 
in the way of general observation the better. 

Always kvep in mind that admirable scene in one of Foote’s farces— 

“ The Nabob ”—in which the hefo, Sir Matthew Mite, says to the 
mayor an«l deputation fronx the borough of Brib’em, which he is anxious 
toVepresent in ParliaraefJl,— 

“ The man who breaks his word with such faithful and honest adherents 
richly deserves a halter. Gentlemen, in my opinion he deserves to be hanged. 
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Touchit. Hush, Sir Matthew l-have a care what you say. 

Mite- What is the matter ? 

f. You see the fat man there behind: he will be returning officer at the 
election. 

M. What then ? 

T. On a gibbet at the end of our town there hangs a smuggler for robbing 
the custom-house. 

M. Well? 

T. The mayor’s own brother, your honour. Now perhaps he may be 
jealous that you meant to throw some rcHectlon on him or his family. 

M. Not unlikely.—I sfty, Gentlemen, whoever violates his promise to 
such faithful friends as you are, in my poor opinion deserves to be d — d. 

T. Tiiat's right, Sir Matthew, stick to that; for though the Christian club 
may have some fear of the gallows, they don't value the otlmr thing a 
farthing.” 

The illustration, which I have softened down with a prudence and 
propriety quite meritorious, is not u bad one for my position, and wuth 
this, for the present, I terminate my paper, promising a continuation of 
my hints for conversation at the earliest possible period. 


MARTIAT in LONDON. 

The New Cook on tmif at Fleming House. 

My Lords, an objection I've plump'd on ; 

Your sentence must jet be delay'd; 

The hearing can't take place at Brompton, 
The venue's improperly laid. 

When Dutchmen in England are warring. 
To check of oppression the fears, 

The jury’s half English, half foreign. 

The nobleman's tried by his peers. 

That lawyer is reckon'd half-witted 
Who fails what I mention to know ; 

The culprit is often acquitted 
By pleading the locus in qU&. 

Then nonsuit this case * be impartial, 

And send it to Portsmouth instead: 

In trying a cook by court-martial. 

The court must bo hold at Spit head. 

Flue Ink. 

You ask me, Edward what I think , 

Of this new fashionable ink? 

I’ll answer briefly, Ned. 

Methiiiks it will be always blue; 

At all events, whefi used by you. 

It neveii; will be red. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SOME OF THE GREAT MEN OF THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

BT LEIGH nVNT. 

• 

It is a “discipline of humanity” to look back upon a reign like that 
of Charles the First, and consider the circumstances that made the 
actors in it what they were; the mixture of good and ill in almost all of 
them, (most probably in all, if we knew all,) and how they failed and 
succeeded, in whatsoever they leally did fail or succeed in, according to 
the earnestness with which they pursued their object, and its fitness for 
the sanction of their fellow-creatures. I beg leave to say, if I may say 
it without immodesty, and upon the strength of my own earnestness, 
that I use none of these words at random; and that I take the closing 
sentence in particular to contain matter worthy of serious reflection. 

Considerations of this kind are the more interesting, inasmuch as they 
take us among those private portions of men’s lives with which history 
is not .sufficiently conversant, flistory, indeed, will most probably be 
written, by-and-by, in a far different spirit than it has yet evinced, even 
in the hands of the most philosophic; among whom, for example, is not 
to he counted Hume, setting aside even his partialities, and notwilhstand- 
jng his just claims to the reputation of a philosophical temper in his mis¬ 
cellaneous writings. Hume occupies himself, almost as exclusively as 
any other historian, in saying little hut of wars, and courts, and church 
guvermnents, and what have been exclusively called “ public matters; ” 
as if the private and daily w'ell-heing of the community were not only 
the sole end of all public matters, but necessary to he constantly and 
strikingly kept in view, for fear the public agents should forget that solo 
end, and he induced by the sounds of their own voices, iheir courtesies 
to one another, and the glitter of'their state, to think ♦hat everything 
really important begins and ends with themselves. It will no longer do 
to regard the majority as little better than subject-matter to talk about 
and to work with—a minor humanity, that may take its chance as it can. 

As a small, and yet really voluminous specimen of Hume’s uiiphilo- 
sophical spirit in his liistory, and liis failing to look at public matters 
with domestic eyes, it may be observed that he thinks it necessary to 
make a sort of dandij apology for mentioning the celebrated anecdofe 
of the cake-hurning in the history of King Alfred. There are other 
anecdotes which he might have obtained from the same authentic 
source, and of the existence of which he has not given a liint, though 
they are absolutely necessary to a thorough understanding of the cha¬ 
racter of that great man ; a man, w’hom prosperity, as well as adversity, 
had tried in fires, of which his admirers, in geiierd, know nothing, and 
which showed,him to be made of the commonest clay with us all, before 
suffering atid self-reflection had exalted it. The curious reader may find 
them in the life left us of him by his friend Bishop Asser, or in the pas¬ 
sages translated from it by Mr Shtiron Turner in his valuable history of 
the Anglo-Saxons. I sllbuld not be content with referring to them here; 
but space, and the immediate subject, will not allow me to do more. 

To take Charles the Fkst himself as a specimen of the way in'whkh 
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histories have been generally written : the authors do not telh us half 
enough of his private history, or the circumstances of his birth and 
breeding j not excepting the panegyrists who so naturally and justly tell 
more than others of his taste for the fine arts," and the readiness of his 
discourse. A true vindicator of him, just to him and to all, would begin 
v^th tracing the mingled weakness and elegance of his character to his 
father, the sonKjf the clever Mary and the foolish Darnley,—the born- 
king, shattered before his birth by the murder of Rizzio; he would then 
refer to tlie “ king-craft,” on which this father piqued himself, and which 
the son had not strength of mind to avoid; to the grosser paternal follies, 
which he did avoid, (for children, not unintelligent, generally go counter 
to the vices for which they see their parents despised;) to the masques 
and other elegancies of Ben Joiison and Inigo Jones; to the ascend¬ 
ancy of Buckingham, Avhose mixture of openness and generosity with his 
insolence, and, above all, whose presence of mind and address, resulting 
from the admiration caused by his beauty, gave him an advanti.gc over 
loss heartily constituted natures; to the book-learning, which w'as cul¬ 
tivated in Charles as a younger brother not exjiecting the throne; to the 
defects of his person, (for his legs were somewhat bowed,) which tend 
to make a man at once bashful and obstinate,—bashful from the fear of 
contempt, and obstinate in resentitig it; and last, perhaps not least, to 
the early government of his mother, Anne of Denmark, who appears to 
have been a woman of the most commonplace order, anxious only for 
ordinary pleasures and petty rights, and most probably letting her child 
have his way whenever it suited her indolence, and violently contesting 
power with him when the whim took her to make herself “ respected.” 

Now, for the same reason that one would like to know how the people 
in Charles’s reign passed their daily lives, of whatsoever rank,—what 
tliey did from morning to night—and how they suffered, or profited, in 
those ordinary moments of which existence is nnide up, from the adminis¬ 
tration of “ public affairs,” (iheir affairs, that is to say,) it would he plea¬ 
sant to know more about the private'life of Charles also,-—himself a 
])rivate individual as far as he was a man, and far more interesting to our 
final sympathies under that aspect, then inasmuch as he was a king; for 
royalty is a sort of match for adversity, let it be treated never so'ill. Its 
exclusive character gives its exclusive aids. In holding itself aloof from 
us, or treating us imperiously, it tells us that it can afford to do so, and 
accordingly w’c so leave it; but when the tears come, or ordinary human 
smiles, or when we picture to ourselves the daily amount of cares, plea¬ 
sures, and pastimes, and consider how far royalty allows or deprives 
its possessor of these, then it is that we learn best how' to feel for the 
roan, notwithstanding the splendour, or in despite of the drawbacks, of 
the king. Every king, the most kingly, spends his time far more as a 
fellow-creatureJhan a sovereign; eats, drinks, laughs, reads, thinks, or 
does not think, and has his passions and Immours, his inferiorities or su¬ 
periorities to those about him, just like ourselves; and the.real historical 
estimate of the most historical character is correct, therefore, in proportion 
as we know most of the human being,‘under the circumstances in which 
the far greater part of its life is passed. It would be pleasant to hear 
all which the real historian of Charles could discover for us, by his re¬ 
search either into character or documents; and I will venture to add, 
that not only in Charles’s instance, but in that o|i every public person 
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on recoKl, whose name is frequent in books, or who has written a hook 
himself, far more might be known than is related, and far more, too, w’orth 
knowing. More might be gleaned ejen out of the wits and poets, than 
Cjjrsory readers have any notio® of. 

How many circumstances, for instance, are related of Charles that do 
not convey a tw'entieth ]mrt of the information respecting his character, 
andtliat of his queen, Henrietta Maria, as that single one mentioned by 
Swift, in his instances of “Mean and Great Figures,”—of his making a 
present to her of a buckle before all the court, and unfortunately fixing 
it awkwardly in her bosom, so as to scratch her : upon which she tore it 
out in a p,assion, and trampled it under foot! 

Milton has been unjustly accused of taunting Charles with being a 
lover of Shakspeare. He taunts him in tlie passage where the mention 
is made, but not with the circumstance itself. Strange taunt, indeed, 
it would have been from Milton—making allowance for party exaspera¬ 
tion, which certainly had not always the best efl’cet on the. taste of the 
great poet. 'I'hink, for a moment, of these two men, Milton and Charles 
the First, so difterent in their opinions, their position, and the whole 
public course of their lives; and yet consider how' much they would have 
had, and did have in common, if you take away the circumstances of 
rank, and leave them theit humanity alone. / will not swear that 
MiUon was not a tjrealer royalisl at heart than the king. He came 
of a severer stuck (his grandfather disinherited his father Tor differing 
with him in religion)—he had the most royal, and dominant, and even 
military notions of heaven —his domestic government, I fear, was arbi¬ 
trary and unconciliating, certainly did not render him beloved; and 
though his principles tended to republicanism and to puritanism (so 
much so to the latter as to injure the universality of his love of the 
beautiful, and make him intolerant even to the painted church-winduw's 
which he described so exquisitely in his youth), yet be always takes 
care, not merely to intimate his approbation of “ orders and degrees,” 
but to show the highest possible sense of his own claims to distinction, 
and of the segregation of such men from the “ herd” and the ” vulgar.” 
And when circumstances led him to inquire into the doctrines of divorce, 
nay, of polygamy, his puritanism did not at all stand in the way of his 
])atriarchal will and pleasure. His sympathy with his fcllow-crcaturcs 
w'as not as thorough-going and unrestricted as his will; nor did he 
pretend that it was. Yoti might as soon fancy him “ waking the night- 
owl in a catch” in proprul persona^ as writing the account of those who 
did in tlic comedy. What then ? Am I blind to the merits of the 
great poet, because he was not so great a one as Shakspeare ? Or am I 
insensible to his dignity as a man and a lover of his country ? Not so; 
but I would liaye fair-play to all, that no human being may unhand¬ 
somely remain angry with bis fellow-creatures, for not appearing to be 
so good or great as himself—that he may know them to be all more or 
less the creatures of circumstance, and engaged in an aftecting struggle 
lo see wjiat'they can make of this earth they inhabit. If they struggle 
for themselves only, they fail somehow, either in their cause, or their 
personal consolations; if they struggle for all, they arc sure to realize 
some comfort. I am^hankful for Milton’s breeding, inasmuch as it 
helped to make him a man of. principle and an immortal writer; but I 
am bound also to 1|^e into consideration that part of Cbarles’a.breeding 
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which rendered him a victim to his father’s king-craft, and disturbed 
the belter part of his nature; nor can I help thinking that, if that nature 
had been left to itself, it would Iniye appeared to be of a less ai^jitrary 
kind than Milton’s—less exacting and self-sufficing—more sociabl#. 
Charles would have been more of what is called the “ good fellow.” 
Whether this, in private life, would have left him any eminence, is 
another question. He would probably have been a respectable Country- 
gentleman—a little wilful or so, a little angry and amaeed when matters 
went against him in the vestry or on the magistrate’s bench j but not 
foolish otherwise, nor given to inelegant pleasures. It is rare, even for 
the rarest men, to be at once hearty, unassuming good-fellows and 
great serious thinkers, as Shakspeare was. 

Look at the men thus, on both sides, during this great period, and con¬ 
sider, from what has transpired of their private characters, which among 
tliem you would have chosetj as a selcri body for ihe finai judges of 
your political destiny^ the object being to settle what was most avowablc, 
best-natured, and least egotistical, for the whole world. If this be the 
test (and I, for one, though as hearty a lover of freedom as any man, 
know of no better), I think it is pretty clear what sort of persons they 
were whom au unprejudiced yet cordial reader of history would not 
choose, and who arc those that he would, fhe former would be those 
least respected or most hated by the opposite party, and least beloved 
by tbeir own, 'I'he latter, tlie reverse in all instances. Among the 
former would be Laud, Prynne, Strafford, Harrison, Cromwell, Haslerigg, 
and Hyde (at least after he had become “ Clarendon,” and showed 
himself confinned in his pride, luxury, and insincerity). Among the 
latter I should name Selden, Hutclunson, GotJolphin, Marvell, Cowley, 
Sunderland, perhaps Henry Cromwell, certainly the admirable Falk¬ 
land, and (according to my own convictions) Hampden, whose memory 
it is high time to rescue from the gratuitous obloquy of Clarendon’s 
assertion about his having “ a heart to conceive, and a hand to execute, 
any mischief;” a charge which has been solely kept alive by party- 
spirifr, by the classical elegance of its phraseology, and the comm<jn- 
place and envious foundation of it upon Hampden’s “ courtesy to all 
men.” Clarendon’s manners were hot and imperious; he felt that 
more courteous manners on his own part would have been a violence 
done to his nature, and hypocritical; and he therefore assumed that 
such was the case with Hampden—a non sequitur equally vain and 
foolish. Clarendon’s faults have at length transpired in their true 
colours to posterity, in the pages of Pepys, Ellis, and others. His 
talents remain great and admirable; but he saw the faults of his own 
party far better than those of his own character, and must often have 
exeited the contempt as well as anger of the very debauchees of the 
court. What must Charles the Second, while his minister was ventur¬ 
ing to kett^re him on his women and bis expenses, have thought of his 
expenses, ol his corrupt means of recruiting them, and, above all, of his 
fat and Cotpiilence, and gveat eatings and gout ?—evidences of sensuality, 
which the peripatetic and well-shaped king must have looked upon as 
far less pardonable in a gentleman, than the attendance he danced upon 
the Gleveki|ds and f^rtsmouths. 

Those who wish to see some new t^kssages in the histories of the 
great men of this pevibd, vtill ik weft k rekd a volume just pub- 
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lished by Dr. Lardn^r in his ** Cabinet Cyclopfledia,” containing the 

Lwes of Sir John Eliot and Lord Strafford.*** On tlie face of it 
it possesses more than the usual attrnctions^f the series, for one of ts, 
most interesting anecdotes (Pyrn’s formidable non-farewell to Strafford), 
is told on the very tule-page in the shajK; of an excellent engraving 
after a curious and expressive design by Mr. Cattermole ; and in the 
course of it we are presented with another literal evidence of the 
author’s having done his work con amnre, in a fac-simile of the elaborate 
manuscript title-page of a treatise written by Sir John Eliot during his 
imprisonment,— an analysis and amplo specimens of which treatise 
are for the first time yiven to the iror/d. The book contains also 
several passages from letters of Eliot and Hampden, now for the first 
time published; in the life of Wentworth, the question of his “ apostacy’’ 
is satisfactorily concluded in the negative, and a number of interesting 
(inotations given us from lettejs of his; and what is most curious of all, 
here, fir the first time, is presented to the world a life of Eliot liimse/f 
who, though one of the most remarkable and influential of the great 
spirits that commenced the revolution of tlmt age, has not yet made his 
appearance in any of our general Biographies, not even in Chalmers or 
Gorton. ^ 

It will he os well on this account to give a brief sketch of his'’ story 
here:—He was of an old West of England ftfmily, ancestor of the pre¬ 
sent Earl of St. Germains; and became the most prominent, earnest, 
eloquent, and appalling denouncer of the favourite Buckinglfam, and of 
those arbitrary measures which led to the civil w'ar. He had such pas¬ 
sionate influence on the House of Commons, and so annoyed and irri¬ 
tated the king, that the first moment Charles thought he could dispense 
with a Parliament, he had him brought before the Council-fable for 
“words spoken in the H<»use.” Eliot denied lua right to bring him to 
the account; but as the Parliament was now d^solved, and his own for¬ 
midable “ words” could no longer defend him, the upshot w'as that h<-. 
was imprisoned in the Tower, and died there after an iniprisonment of 
upwards of three years. His comforts were not much consulted in his 
imprisonment, and he attributed the first cause of his death to a cold. 
He v^s told several times that liis condition might be lightened, if he 
M'ould submit himself and beg pardon, which he refused to do; and 
though latterly persuaded to petition the king for a tcmjjorary change of 
air, lie did it in so cold a manner that it did not succeed, and he de¬ 
clined to make it humbler. The king refused even to let his body be 
taken into Cornwall to be buried ; but wc do not think with his biogra¬ 
pher that this was done out of spite. Eliot was vqry popular in Corn¬ 
wall. The whole county had petitioned for his release, and most likely 
it was apprehended that there would he such an ostentatious welcome 
given to his body as might have told against the Court. In short, the 
struggle between Eliot and Charles was between two obstinate men, 
both of wh^om thought themselves in the right; and as one wotikl not 
give in, neither would the other. Eliot was a man of principle; but it 
seems clear that his temperament had in it a violence which, though 
admirably modified by his understanding and his good intentions, natu¬ 
rally diminishes somSthing of our sympathy by the strength and self- 

* Lives of Emineut British Statesmen, Vol. IL By John Forster, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. * 
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sufficiency of its resentment ; though, on the other hand, its struggle 
with itself was the foundation of the most affecting part of the patriot’s 
philosophy, and manifcstljl^produced the treatise, in the publication of 
which Mr. Forster has obliged the world. Thhi treatise is entitled 
“ The Monarchy of Man, written by Sir John Eliot during his last 
imprisonment j” and is an eloquent and exalted attempt to show that it 
is in a man’s power, however situated, to be lord of himself, and of the 
infinite regions of thought and will. The idea of still ruling somehow 
or other, might have shown the gallant sufferer which way his nature 
inveterately tended, had he looked into it still closer; for it is plain 
enough that he does not w'rite thus stoically, as Marcus Antonius did, 
out of a sense of the necessity of counteracting any softness in his dis¬ 
position, so much as to vindicate its unyielding dignity and to keep 
himself on a level with those who fancied they had subdued him. Poor, 
Ingh-ininded Sir John Eliot! and so he died out of inability to fit his 
“ ^ronarchy” to the throne of a prison!—nobly, however, and .'‘,11 the 
better for his aspirations. 

To sliow the truly gallant nature of some of these aspirations, and 
with what hearty generosity of spirit Eliot waived his right of making 
out a good case for groaning and lamenting, an extract here follows 
respecting the indulgence of sorrow—a species of egotism to which he 
gives no tprarter. The reasoning indeed is very just and })r()found. 

“ Sorrow approaches next,” (we quote from the biographer’s ana¬ 
lysis,) “ and this is described as the worst and least excusable of the 
iinpediinenis yet named (to self-government and happiness).” “ For 
yet,” Eliot says, “ fear has some resource of safety, and hope has some 
desire of liajipiness.” “ These,” he strikingly contiixues, “ have somewhat 
for justification and apology, at least for excuse and extenuation of their 
evils. But sorrow only is inferior to them all. No argument can be 
made for her defence; s^ can jiretend neither to happiness, nor safety, 
nor to what might be sunvervierit to either. As the professed enemy to 
both, her banners are displayed—she tights against all safety and bids 
defiance unto happiness; her ends, her arts, are in contestation of them 
both. Reason has nothing to allege w'hy sorrow should be used; it 
propounds no advantage in the end, no advantage in the act, but the 
mere satisfaction of itself, the sole expletion of that humour ; fnerc- 
furc it is the most improper of all others, as incomparably the worst, and 
that likewise the effects and consequence on the body will show.” The 
conclusion of the subject is a subtle treatment of the selfishness of 
sorrow. “ It is not called forth,’’ he says, “ by the misfortunes of our 
friends, for that feeling is pity ; nor by the triumphs of our enemies, 
for that IS envy. Sorrow; is selfishness.” For the privation of what¬ 
ever we hold dear, of whatever is in a tender estimation, Eliot suggests 
nobler and better remedies. 

It seems a startling thing to pronounce tl: at sorrow is selfishness,” 
since so many excellent people have been very unhappy; but on reflec¬ 
tion it will be seen that our enduring philosopher is right—that pnhap- 
piness and sorrow arc very different things; and that the one still 
generously seeks happiness for its own sake and that of others, while 
sorrow betrays its selfishness by its temper and sullenness. An unhap- > 
piness of this kind, it may be added, is a mark of want of ideas and 
resoiuccs 'y. and shows that we should have been ill q ualifi ed to please 
others, had we ourselves been pleased never so much. 
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Hampden makes a very amiable 6gure in tins Life of Eliot, not by 
any elaborate attempt of the author to shovr him in that light, but by 
the passages now first published from his own letters. They render 
it still more incumbent upon the ghost of Clarendon, or upon any 
body who chooses to speak for that ingenious and crafty per8t)nage, to 
shew cause why such amiableness must needs have a bad and mis¬ 
chievous construction put upon it. Clarendon otten reminds one of the 
barrister in the jest-book, who after vainly attempting to browbeat a 
witness and make him injure his own character, tells him in a signifi¬ 
cant manner that “ he may get down,’* adding, with a nod to the 
audience, “a pretty fellow that!” Speaking of Hampden, Mr. Forster 
justly reckons it as ” one proof of the virtuous character of this great 
man having already dawned, that Eliot had intrusted to him the caie 
of his two sous.” Both Eliot and Hampden were beautiful letter-writers; 
and it is to he much regretted that we have not more <jf their corre¬ 
spondence. Hampden sent Eliot books for his treatise; and, as Mr. 
Forster, w’ith delicate perception of his own, says, “ delicately rallies 
•him to his labours.” 

“ Make good use of the hookes you shall receive from mec, and of 
your time; he sure you shMl render a strict account of both to your 
ever assured friend.”—(p. 118). Hampden knew he could not do 
hetor than keep a prisoner’s thoughts occupied. 

” As the work progressed*' (continues Mr. Forster) “it was sent in 
portions to Hampden, who criticised it, and, as I shall show', gave 
value to his praise by occasional objection. ‘And that to satisfy you, 
not myself, hut that by obeying you in a command so contrary to my 
own disilbsition, you may be sure how large a power you have over 
.Tohn Hampden.* ” 

This indeed is in the best style of that “ flowing courtesy” which 
Clarendon has contrived to turn into matter of reproach! Here is 
Hampden taking charge of the two sons of an anxious father (a very 
anxious charge, and one that turned out especially so in this instance), 
comforting the prisoner with small attentions as ivell as great, and mo¬ 
destly guarding against the least possible assumption of a right to take 
the measure of Ins jiovvcrs, though he will do so, he’ says, at his own 
risk, in order to show his love. Such a man is more like one of “ all con¬ 
science and tender heart,” than of heart and hand for any mischief. 
Conscience indeed might carry him into the field of battle; but so it did 
his truly noble opponent. Lord Falkland; and when he was mortally 
wounded, Charles himself, be it remembercil, sent his own surgeon to 
attend him; which a prince who thought himself so much in the right 
would certainly have done to no rebellious subject, whom he did not 
respect as one thinking himself in the right also. At least, if it might 
be construed into a bit of his “king-craft,” I, for one, have enough belief 
tlte existence of good among all parties most unaffectedly not to be of 
that opinion# Ch^arles was a gentleman; and there are moments when 
the flowA* of that character rises^ in triumphant beauty over every other 
consideration, and rejoices to become visible in the eyes of those that 
resemble it. The WQr|,t action cf Charles’s life was the forfeiture of his 
’word with Strafford; for as to all his other word-breakings, fatal to 
him and to so many others as they were, and unbefitting t^ more 
advanced ideas of what is right and becoming, umiuestionably he was 

# 
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educated to tliink them a part of Ida trade-royal; and fancied they 
no more committed Ida abatruct character for truth, than a dealer’s 
excuses to his customers. But if Strafford had been as amiable and 
conscientious a man as Mampdeo, and by that means had got more 
truly into the heart of his master (which 1 doubt if-^he ever entered at 
all)) I verily believe Charles would never have had occasion to blush 
for having given him up. Strafford, after all, was but a kind of hard 
and unpopular servant,—unpopular, I mean, at court as well as with 
the people; and in spite of his flatteries, the airs he gave himself must 
often have annoyed his master, and startled Ids self-love. Hampden 
woultl have been a friend, acceptable with everybody he had come in 
contact with, and not to be sacrificed but by the abandonment of the 
same feelings with which Charles loved his family, and respected the 
daily grounds of his most familiar consolations. 

It appears to me, I confess (if I ought to run into these indiviuoal 
criticisms, thus speaking in my own name), that our eloquent, and per¬ 
haps I may add, vehement biographer,—who nevertheless has contrived 
to deal out a singular measure of impartiality, considering he is the tc-» 
corder of such a period, and writes with so much w^armth,—has over¬ 
estimated the character of Wentworth Earl of Strafford, both for dignity 
and abilities. He is awsire of his faults, and denounces them; hut is 
nevertheless so warmed, as he proceeds, into an admiration of^iis 
energy, and a sympathy with his elevation and power, that admitmg, 
as all readers must, a large measure of brain in Wentworth, and a super¬ 
abundance of energy, I cannot but think that the admiration takes too 
much the place of objection, and that the despot by nature, as well as by 
office, is held out to ns too instinctively as a man fitter fur otir regard 
than dissatisfaction. The readers, we think, will be inclined to pro¬ 
nounce that the author’s heart is with Eliot, but that he has something 
in his temperament which is with Strafford. Should reflection finally 
aid the two in seeing fair jilay to the great suffering men of those 
times (for almost all the great ones suffered mure or less, of whatever 
party) he will turn out to be just such a biograidrcr as they wanted; 
for both on the side of his strength and his weakness, he will have 
known what it is to “ relish all sharply, passion’d as they.” * 

.\s a Hpecimen of the occasional eloquence to be ibuud in this lirst published 
volume of a writer, who exhibits many proofs of advanced discrimination, and 
other valuable powers of authorship, the follow'ing deeply-felt passage may be 
given respecting the day when ('harlcs sent down a message to the House, desiring 
it to enter upon “ no new business," and the Speaker was ordered by him to inter¬ 
rupt “ aspersions on Ministers of State 

“ Events, for pimwnt itwlu le evenls, now cn)wded together to work their own 
good work ; and the great statesman (Sir John Eliot), the author, as it were, of 
that uwfiil event, may be conceived to have been the only one who beheld it from 
the vantage ground of a sober, consciousness and |i;o»'rol. Into that message his 
genius had thrown a forecast of tlie future. The after-terrors he did not livc^to 
see, bul now concentraled in the preaetd apot were ntt their intenae and fervid elementa. 
They stiiuoui.kii in thbir uinT^ wirn txaus, 1 do not know vhiecher it may 
not be thought indecorous and unseemfy now for statesmen to shed tkirs, but 1 
consider the weeping of that mentortdde da^, ^hat ‘ black and doleful Thursdayt 
to have been the precursor of an awful resolve. Had these great meit entertained 
a less severe'sense of their coming duty«no such presenv-weaknvss had Iweii shown. 
The monarchy, and its cherished associations of centuries, now trembled in the 
balance.* ' Sir Robert Philips spoke,' saye a member of the Bouse, writing to his 
friend the day after, * bi# WQrdg wit,b weepipgi Sii; Edvexd Coke, over- 
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Lycky would it have been for Strafford had he had as much heart 
as our^ author to perplex, and ultimately enlighten his temperament. 
Nay, a little sheer occasional weakness (different from that extreme 
of will which in its conseciuences amounted to it) would have done him 
good. Had he been dilatory now and then, or omitted doing something 
that he had promised, or otherwise rendered it necessary to subject him¬ 
self to his equals or inferiors, and conciliate their good will, it might 
have been hia salvation. But he went on, making enemies of all the 
world, even of his own party, except where his notions of what was due 
to /w’wre//influenced him to stand hj them ; and the consequence was, 
he walked, like an arrogant, eye-lifting giant, into a pit^ and perished 
miserably. 

Let tlie reader be kind enough to understand me. I am not for 
taking w'ant of success, in its every-day sense, as the criterion of what is 
good in a man ; no, nor of what deserves to be called even successful. 
To do so were to blaspheme some of the most sacred names registered 
in tlie heart of man. By success, I mean eillicr the success of a cause, 
for w liich a man has conscientiously exerted liimself; or such jew'els of 
consolation as arc left in his possession by conscientious imnl of success ; 
or lastly, such success itself in the ordinary sense of the word, (the 
most desirable, God knows, of all!) which has not injured a man’s 
heart by the way, but conducts him by fortunate paths into a noble rest. 
On tlie oilier hand, as to those who succeed in none of those ways, I do 
^iiot wish to be understood us contumeliously judging them, or as consi¬ 
dering them apart from those excuses of circumstance and education, 
which every one needs more or less, and w'hich, the more they are 
needed, show the fellow-creature in u light so much the more to be 
pitied and excused, as long as he docs not throw away pity and excuse 
by a hardness of heart w hich protps them to be w'usted upon him. lint 
it is perilous to admit into the mind, as objects of it.s admiration, images 
of mere energy and will, which represent the brute force of things, or at 
all events, which set it up as the chief w'orker, to the displacing of the calm 
lirmuess of a Jove, in favour of the loud violence of Mars. Strafford 
proclaimed the ascendancy of sliccr force and violence—he gloried in it— 
Imng his faith round its neck—was himself loud-voiced (literally so), 
bearing down argument by physical violence in his very talk—brow¬ 
beating his own council-table, ?iiid declining (or not knowing how') to 
conciliate a powerful {[uccii and her favourites. It is true, this was his 
system ; he thought it the only good one for reinstating the king in his 
authority, or rather for making it purely despotic; and it is claimed for 
him that he should be judged accordingly. We are desired to consider, 
not whether his system was to he wished for in the abstract, but whether 
it was the fit one for hia purpose, sujiposlng (as in charity it may be 
supposed) that liis ultimate purpose was good, and that lie thought a 
despotic government the best for the many, as well as for the few. Well 
then, judging; him accordingly, it appears to me that his system was a 
very shallow one; for in such a country as ours it pcither did, nor could 

come with passion, seeing the de.Hplati»ii that was like to ensue, was fiweed to sit 
down when he began to speak, tlirough the ahnndaneo of tears; yea, the Speaker 
ift his speecii could not refrafti from weeping and shedding of tears ; besides a great 
many, wliose great griefs made them dumb and silent.’ 

A deep silence (continues Mr. Forster) concluded this storm, and the feat worrft 
that broke the silence, siiv tleti the Btuae into Us accuat^metl mitude of resolution and 
composure 80. 
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succeed. Strafford split upon the common rock of nil inordinate 
self-lovers : he took himself, or a few like him, for the only understand¬ 
ings extant, and did not see that where any decent measure of education 
exists, there must be millions of understandings formidably prepared to 
resist him, and millions more of wills, as strong as diis own, all prepared 
to seize the first ()])portunity for his destruction. Great Britain, in the 
time of Charles the First and Milton and Eliot, was not Persia, or 
Barbary, or llindostan. It is possible that a man might have won his 
way into despotism by artful shows df kindness, and a cultivation ot the 
humours of others (such as Hyde attributed to Hampden) i or he might 
have gained it for a time by military prowess and services, as Cromwell 
did aftcrw'ards; but to force it upon a nation full of stout, energetic, 
reflecting men, who had already begun to look sternly into the weak¬ 
nesses of government, and had grown up in the manly schools of Luther 
and Raleigh,—the thing was utterly senseless and impracticable, and 
only showed the inordinate vanity of the speculator. Strafford wanted 
imagination and heart; and iu wanting these, he wanted the first 
elements of wisdom for others, and for himself. He had no sympathies 
beyond what touched his egotism, and no resources out of the pale of 
action and ascendancy. He was a very vain man ; for pride (contrary 
to what the popular fallacy says of the distinction between it and vanity) 
includes vanity. Pride is so vain a thing, that it dispenses with the 
ordinary shows of vanity, only out of a more immeasurable self-suffi¬ 
ciency and conceit; and this is the reason why pride is often so mean. 
You can offend it with your pretensions, by daring to remind it that 
there is any measure for its own, a])art from the standard it has 
set up; but by no voluntary exercise of its will can it offend itself; 
because itself is all-siiflicieut to itself, and reconciles whatsoever of 
dirty or degrading it admits into thj^purifying tabernacle of its own 
glorification. 

But Wentworth had his excises. He was evidently the son of cither 
a very foolish father or foolish mother, perhaps holli; and he was brought 
up in unmeasured notions of the importance of himself and his family. 
Ilcnce he lorded it over his father, and his brothers and sisters; was at 
variance with such of thepi as did not minister to his vanity by obsequi¬ 
ousness ; intrigued for ascendancy and obtained it iu a county where 
the local government was singularly corrupt and arbitrary; opposed the 
court, only to make a better bargain with it; was as mean, and full of 
thanks almost lachrymose, for the least attentions from the King, as he 
was insolent to the rest of the world; became a lord, a lord-lieutenant, 
and a despot; was an upholder of Church and State, and a man of in¬ 
discriminate gallantry; an eloquent speaker, yet not content without 
spoiling his eloquence by arrogance; did gooft to Ireland in giving it 
the linen-trade (for he was on excellent financier, and would have made 
a capital man of business under a better system)did it infinite harm 
oth^mise, in maintaining the pernicious notion that it w'as to be everiast- 
inj^ treated as a conquered country^ showed an invincible energy in 
the^ midst of the most painful illnesi^es and infirmities; and, finally, 
by his senseless pride, and a heaplng-up of t)ie secret resentments of 
almost all men, '* friends ” as well as enemies, brought himself to the 
block, jand has become a lesson to the world of the nonentity of the 
greatest abilities unaccompanied with a sense of the importance of 
one’s fellow-creatures. 
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As to his “ apostacy,’* our author has finally delivered him from the 
spirit qf the charge, but only on the strength of another baseness, and 
at the expense of the letter of it. He has shown that Wentworth never 
was with the Parliament at heart; and that he protested, with vehement 
eloquence, against the arbitrary measures of the court, only to enable 
himself the better to take his stand for carrying every one of them into 
effect! 

But Mr. Forster has shown him also writing letters from the country 
about the tranquil enjoyments of a garden, and others to those who had 
tlie care of his children, evincing a playful and fatherly tenderness. For 
these, and for all the other fetchings-out of the human being, both in 
Strafford’s and Eliot’s life, thanks and praise be to his biographer. Oh, 
every man, the most arbitrary as well as the most just, has a human 
corner in his heart, which circumstances, best for aily and those onit/y 
will soften, and increase, and help to colour and ennoble all the rest of 
it, if not thwarted by such as make him think of himself alone ! It is 
true, the first thing which a selfish man will love, if he love anything 
besides himself, will be his children, because they are self-reflexions of 
him, and a sort of continuation of his personal identity. Still, they arc 
not quite himself; they aren step out of the mere personal and identical 
creature; and by learning an interest in them as human beings, he may 
learn to sympathize with the 'rest of his fellow-creatures. But it is 
curious to see, ill those fatherly letters of the two men, the different views 
.of good which Strafford and Eliot entertained for their children. Eliot 
consigns his to the care of Hampden, and talks of nothing but tJieir 
learning and morals. Strafford commits his to flattering dcjienclents and 
to great ladies, and confines himself to their clothes, their dancing, their 
French, and tlie fine houses and estates he has secured for them. 

In what ended all this violence and worldly solicitude ? The earldom 
of Strafford became extinct in the next generation; the estates were car¬ 
ried by females into other families ; and Wentworth House, Yorkshire, 
is now in possession of a pojiular Whig lord (Fitzwilliam) whose grand¬ 
father married a descendant of one of his daughters. The family of the 
Eliots is still flourishing in the person of the Earl of St. Germains, though, 
curiously enougli, in the Tory interest. But a Tory of these days is not, of 
necessity, one that would terrify the stctely patriotism of Sir John Eliot at 
liaving him for a representative; neither, indeed, could the family pride 
even of Strafford be hurt by seeing himself represented by a Fitzwilliam. 
But think of what all his most darling projects have come to,—his des¬ 
potic government, his ruling “.without Parliament,” his male represent¬ 
ation, himself! In nothing did he succeed except in the least selfish 
pari of his affections, his daughters; and in the. speculation which was 
most for the benefit of hit fellow-creatures, the Irish linen-trade. All the 
proud, selfish, violent remainder went into the dust. He had not the 
comfort of a handsome retrospect, nor a sense of tlie adherence even of 
those he had most served. The courtiers, whose pockets he had filled, 
ibrsook hiln; his very master forsook him; no consolation remained for 
him but the fellow-wretchedness of poor, doating Laud, the pity of pri¬ 
vate friends, and his lovg for his children—-which last was, as it deserved 
to be, his best, and latest, and only real stay. On the other hand, Eliot 
had all the resources of a more tranquil lover of books, of principles to 
look back upon which he had ^ever gainsaid, of the respect of the most 
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respected men of his time, and of a cheerful and pious philosophy. In¬ 
stead of having to complain of heing forsaken by a king, he felt«himself 
to be « match for a king by his endurance; and he asserted the “ mo¬ 
narchy of man.” But, above all, he succeeded in his cause. His spirit 
may have indeed beheld it flourishing even in a royal shape, accompanied 
at the same time by the universal desecration of “ the enormous faith of 
many made for one.” Strafford, Cromwell, and Charles’s sons, impeded 
this cause for a time; but a new Revolution proclaimed it—it set the 
House of Brunswick on the throne; has commenced a career of justice, 
even to Ireland; and though perplexed at this instant in its look towards 
that quarter, will yet, it is to be hoped, find as quiet a means of uniting 
all “ orders ” for its completion, as it will assuredly find some means or 
other; for the history of the civilized world, since the greater diffusion 
of knowledge, has rendered this maxim incontrovertible,--that power is 
strong and ultimately successful, in pro])ortion to its syinpaii.y with the 
opinion of the majority ; and since all decently-educated persons have in 
some measure become sovereigns, the grand i)oint is how to make the 
sovereign of them all a true hinr/ of hbujs; uhich is to he done, not by 
denying them, as if they were children, any thing which they have really 
set their hearts on, hut by trcalina: them l\kc men that have both sense 
and power, and thus encouraging tliem to retain the willing childljood 
of gratified and wise hearts —that noble childhood an<l sincercbt manhood, 
which will continue to respect a king and his ornaments too, as surely as 
it does tho blue in the sky or the golden processions of the stars, if more 
officious worshippers will but let it. 


DEVEREUX, BY THE AUTHOR OF “PELHAM."’ 

Mr. Bui.wer’s mind is—like all great minds—a progressive one. 
Every one of his works represents a mental epoch. In “ Pelham” we liavr 
his impressions; in the “Disowned’’ his feelings; and in “Devereux” 
his thoughts. “ Pelham” was the satire of a young and clever man 
thrown early into society, feeling its hollowness with the intuition of 
talent, and taking refuge in sarcasm, to whose keenness truth gave depth. 
It was written with that gaiety—the first of all our emotions to aban¬ 
don us—wliose light vanishes from youth even before its bloom. Prom 
the first it was singuhuly misunderstood ; for irony, like the language 
of the ancient oracles,needs to he explained to the many. But “Pel¬ 
ham” has long since taken its place at the head of modern satires on 
tnodern life, and the earlier judgments passed on its merits have mergc<I 
in general admiration. “ To use,” as Canning says, “ a simile of dis¬ 
similitude,”—“ the cradle of genius is s.irrounded,iike that of Sophocles, 
by a swarm—not of bees, but of wasps.” 

“Devereux” united the wit of “Pelham” with the poetry of the 
“ Disowned,” but with more of mcnjal analysis than either. Ti>e cha¬ 
racter of the hero is a ftiasterpiecc of moral investigation; and herein 
consiatl: one of the greatest charms of Mr. liulwcr’s writings. There 
are a thousand subtle and shrinking emotions, which 

“ Men name not to themselves. 

And trust not to each other 
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over these he has the mastery of perfect knowledge. We recognize feel¬ 
ings that we liad deemed known but to ourselves, and the charm of dis¬ 
covery is blended with that of sympathy. The language that expresses 
what we had before fell is so familiar, that we only wonder why we had 
never used it. There is an intense consciousness of self in genius:— 
Why dt)cs Mr. Bulwer give the quick sensation und the passionate emo¬ 
tion with sucli home trutli ? Because he has first felt them himself, and 
keenly felt. Tt is a most extraordinary fallacy to say that the writer 
w'ho makes others feel does not feel l.iniself. How then has he obtained 
his knowledge ? It is a strange thing to speak a language understood 
by all but the speaker. Out of his own heart the poet translates the 
sensations of others. We may sav of genius, what some French writer 
says of love, “ Un lujoime cn deux personnels —it is an egotism 
between the writer and the reader. 

Wc do not mean to say that in all imaginative works the author is 
his ow'ii creation, and “I the hero of each little tale;” but though the 
action he not, the scnlinient must he all his own. A sufficient distinc¬ 
tion is not made between the narrative and the sensitive portion of a 
work: the narrative belongs to the external world; it combines the 
given materials of observiitlbn; it forms the clay model into which the. 
soul m\i&t enter. Now that kindling spirit must l)e communicated 
from the ctherial woild within—the writer must animate with his own 
sensations. He may combine circumstances difierent from those which 
»excited his own emotions, but those emotions must have been first ex¬ 
perience!. Mr. Biilwer never could have drawn the shy, the suscep¬ 
tible, yet proud and reserved Devereux, nnless his own feeling had given 
the kev to such a character. 

The introduction of Lord Boliiighroke is a leading feature in “ Beve- 
reiix.” The analj'sis of this character is pursued in the noblest spirit ; 
it is history based on the actual and the generous, and in the majority 
of judgments, admiration is the portal of truth : commor.-minded people 
always depreciate. They forget that it is only by looking up that we 
sec heaven. Where our own motives are low, we always suppose the 
motives of others to he low also. Such are the real levellers—they 
refer all things 

" To the small circle of their mean desires.” 

But an Arabian tradition occurs to us just in point. The Mahomme- 
dans hold that, on the night Leiteth-ul-eadr, the firmament opens for 
a minute, and the glory of God appears visible to the eyes of those 
who are so happy as to behold it; at which juncture whatever is asked 
of God by the fortunate beholder of the mysteries of that critical mo¬ 
ment is instantly granted. A IMulatto girl having heard of this super¬ 
stition resolved to try its efficacy. She was quite out of love with her 
own woolly lf)ck8, and imagining that she wanted nothing to make her 
thought pretty hut a good head of hair, took her supper in her hand 
prescntlv after sunset, and without letting any body into her secret, 
stoic away and shut herself up the uppermost apartment of the house 
and went upon the watch. She had the good fortune to direct her 
.optics to the right quavter, and the patience to look long and gteadily* till 
she plainly helield the beams of celestial glory darting through the fir¬ 
mament, and the resolution to cry out with all her might, “ Oh Lord! 
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make my head big ’*—a figurative expression for a good head of hair*. 
Now we are too much given to form our 3»idgment8 as the Mulatto girl 
did her wishes—small, selfish and mean; and quite insensible to the 
beauty and glory which lie beyond us. 

Mr. Bulwer’s estimate of Bolingbroke is of a higher order. He docs 
justice to those splendid abilities which wanted only a fitting sphere, 
and to which we firmly believe success would have been like sunshine, 
ripening and perfecting. The great mistake of his life was his adher¬ 
ence to the Stuart cause. Voltaire says, “It is well to be born clever, 
better to be born ricb, but best to be born fortunate.” A m«)re ill-fated 
raec than the House of Stuart never existed—and that ill-fortune they 
communicated to their adherents. It show's to an extraordinary degree 
the hold that feudal prejudices had taken, when fidelity to the Stuarts 
was for so many years a religion of honour. The prineijdes of govern¬ 
ment were strangely mistaken, when personal allegiance was considered 
the foundation of the social contract. The duty of the subject to the 
monarch is very different from that of the soldier to his general. Obe¬ 
dience, being honour, was the basis of the feudal system j such a prin¬ 
ciple was no foundation of freedom. 

“ What is grey with time becomes religion.” 

To this picturesque creed we must ascribe the devotion shown to the 
Stuart cause.; there was nothing to warrant it in the personal character 
of the four English monarchs. The first James was an imbecile pedant, 
cruel, as the weak are, from fear. The first Charles w'as obstinate, hypo¬ 
critical, and cruel also : the second Charles was indolent, j)rofligate, and 
cruel again; while the second James, to all the bad qualities inherent 
in his race, added a blindness and bigotry peculiarly his own. The 
principal events of each reign w'cre connected with the scafibld ; the 
noble head of Raleigh fell first; then, in Strafford, Charles gave up his 
true and trusted friend. Russell and Sidney were sacrifices to Charles 
the Second’s hoarded vengeance; and our English annals have scarcely 
a more sanguinary period than James the Second’s brief reign. The 
future is like an obstinate child, the past teaches, but it wdll not learn: 
the ingratitude which Bolingbroke experienced from the court of St. Ger¬ 
mains was only a “ thrice-told tale.” It must, however, be confessed 
that, when Bolingbroke found his return to his own country only to be 
obtained by bribing the low avarice of the new monarch’s German mis¬ 
tress, he might be pardoned for doubting whether the change of dynasty 
was a change for the best. Posterity has, however, been the gainer, by 
his later year."* having been given to the study rather than the office; an 
intellect like his belongs rather to the future than the present. Wc all 
remember Swift’s admirable illustration of why the coarser order of 
mind is better suited than one of finer calibre to ordinary use. “ Take,” 
said he, “ this paper-knife; it is blunt and common-looking; but it gets 
through those thick quires of paper with all dispatch. But take you a 

—-;----- 

• mii«t give the conclusion of the story. Unfortunately for the Mulatto, 

her piiii^er "Make my liead big,” was taken"literally, for early in the morning the 
q/^^hours were disturbed by the tenible noise she made, and they were forced to 
h^ten to her assistance with tools proper to break dc/ivn the walls about her eai':, 
Ih order to get her head in at the window, it being grown to a monstrous magni- 
tude—'I forget how many bushels in circumference I 
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razor, and its fine edge will scarce serve the purpose, and very probably 
cut yonr fingers into the bargain.” 

Sir Robert Walpole was the very antipodes of Bolingbroke—the one 
was the shrewd, sensible man of the world; the other the man of genius. 
Waljjole inspires no enthusiasm, because he never felt it; whereas our 
interest in Bolingbroke takes a tone of poetrj : still we lean to the 
belief that Walpole was tlic minister best fitted to his time. He pre¬ 
served peace, lie encouraged trade, and we best feel his worth by a com- 
])arison with his immediate successors: his worst fault was contem])t of 
his kind ; though “ every man has his price” was too mucli justified by 
the political proHigacy of the day. It is difficult for the keen-sighted 
minister, surrounded by small deceits and selfish motives, to think w'ell 
of “ the venal tribe ” whom he has to hurry through. He has no time 
to make allowances,—ns Mr. Bulw'cr himself says, “ It is in solitude that 
w’c learn benevolence! ” 

One of the most exquisite portions cf “ iJevcreux ” is that given to 
Ihchistory of Tsaura. No writer enters into the poetry of woman’s nature 
like Mr. Bulwer; she is with him— 

“ A beautiful tj^ought, and softly bodied forth.” 

It is one of the social errors of to-day—and error Is the mother of misery 
—its feminine j)osition. AVoineu arc the poetry of life, and as such 
shoidd be kept apart from the coarse and commonplace. The natural 
.and the actual arc now at variance; and herein is shown the tender¬ 
ness and delicate perception of our author; he always places his heroine 
in circumstances that call forth the true and the beautiful. We see 
Tsaura, first,, the sole happiness of a widowed father—a loving, patient, 
gentle child. Next as the bride, all the energies of lier nature devoted 
to one object—allcctionatc, enthusiastic, feeling the whole current of 
her heing wrapped up in another. He is perfectly aware that affection 
alone shows “ how divine a thing a woman may be made; ” and it is in 
that faith be works out his loveliest creations. Though all treat of it, 
not one writer knows how' to write about love; they lower into common¬ 
place, or run into exaggeration. Mr. Bulwer writes with a deep and 
true sympathy, because he has a keen sensibility to the exalted and re¬ 
fined. Religion is only another word for belief; and, above all things, 
the heart has its religion. 

We have left ourselves but little space for the other characters. We can 
do no more than allude to Moutrieul, the most vivid personification ever 
drawn of the individual merged in a system. We can only point atten¬ 
tion to the poetry of pain, as embodied in Aubrey, who is a poem in 
himself. But we must remark the utterly different species of talent 
shown in drawing a character like Sir William Devereux,—so simple, so 
kindly, whose very weaknesses are matters of affectionate interest. The 
death-bed of that benevolent old man is one of the most touching scenes 
that we know* But Devereux is a book to be read and re-read;—we 
lay it down, as we do all Mr. Bulwer’s writings, with a more enlarged 
and exalted idea of liumau natur^;—we are the better for having dwelt 
among his creations. Mr. Bulwer’s great merit and his great charm is, 
!liat he ajipeals to our highest and noblest class of emotions. He redeems, 
with the spiritual and the beautiful, our selfish and ordinary w'ojrld; he 
writes in the light and the warmth of the heart. 


L. 
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PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS.—NO.'l. 

The Theatrical Lessee. 

The theatrical lessee is a practical logician. Being destitute of money, 
he enters into contracts, binding himself to pay some fifty thousand pounds 
per annum : being equally destitute of morals, he undcrtnlces to provide 
rational entertainment for a “ discerning public.” Peculiarly innocent 
of all idea of the uses and objects of the stage, he resolves n])on taking 
the drama under his special protection. In short, having nothing to lose, 
he determines to risk all he is worth ; being Doybemj, he becomes con¬ 
stable of the watch, as the “moat desartless man.” He regards Shak- 
speare as an author properly honoured in having his statue erected 
ouhUle the theatre: he confesses that if “ Hamlet” Avert now to be 
oflered him, an entirely new play, he Avould not produce it—unless, per¬ 
haps, the author undertook to appear as the Ghost. As an inddlcreutly 
bad actoi’, even Shak.speare AA’oiild have a claim upon him. He evinces 
his understanding of the scope and principle of the drama, Avhen he 
observes," We don’t want literature, wc wantp/ctc^.”—He objects to all 
jiroductions that have much “ talk ” in them; they only tend to encou¬ 
rage the high-priced actors. First-rate performers he looks upon as 
necessary evils, and he engages them—one at a time, at short iulervals : 
third-rates are his favourites, because they show hy their acting that the 
" regular drama ” sends peojde to sleep,—they prove that Shakspeare 
“ don’t draw !” That is the only point Avhich he conscientiously struggles 
to establish—that the public despises excellence; and upon the truth 
of his proposition his chance of being tolerated depends. lie may, how¬ 
ever, be brought to forgive an actor tor being a genius, always pnn uling 
that he is not likewise a gentleman: the actor who introduces gentle¬ 
manly habits into the theatre is sujiposcd to ofi’er a personal insult to the 
lessee. In like manner he resents, as becomingly as he can, the impei- 
tinent superiority of the few ladies of his company Avho obstinately 
maintain the singularity of unsullied virtue; purity of character he 
considers to be a disgrace to his establishment. His remonstrance is,—- 
“ I may as well shut up my theatre at once, if common decency is to be 
observed.” The interests of the stage require that every pretty actress 
should listen to honourable green-room proposals, and submit to a 
change of viscounts occasionally, at the suggestion, and for the accommo¬ 
dation, of the lessee. The qualifications of an actress are thought to 
depend upon the question—not ‘* what she can do V” but—“ Avhose cab 
brought her to the theatre ?” The actor he engages on the strength of 
his lungs, the actress on the strength of her legs. If compelled, by 
perverse fortune, to come to terms with ‘he first tragedian of the day, ami 
to engage him for the entire season, the lessee resorts to eveiy imagin¬ 
able expedient of personal and professional annoyance, of low insult and 
irritatioiif^f drive him from the theatre in disgust, just at the moment 
when thb example of his high name and the exercise of his fine genius 
are supposed to be no lunger essentially requisite. He begins by " biting 
his thumb’* to provoke, ajid ends by biting tlie finger of the irritated. 
If Ave take the portrait of the Lessee in another attitude, we find him 
instructing counsel to prove him “ a rogue and a vagabond according to 
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Act of Parliament,’■—proclaiming himself a violator of the law, in 
having acted forbiildcn tragedies and comedies, and showing llmt the 
man wlio had lent him the purchase-money can have no partnership in 
the profits of illegality. The lessee closes the house for his own advan¬ 
tage and accommodation, and stops one-third of the company’s salary j he 
rejdies to the general reinoirstrance, however, with the assurance that 
all who demand it shall be paid—and those who .‘isk findliim better than 
his word, for he not only discharges their claims, but them also. The 
lessee has one ravoiirite plan—to reduce salaries when business falls off; 
he has another favourite plan—to forget to raise them agfun.when busi¬ 
ness revives. His statesmanship consists in making his actors take 
share in his losses, and not in his gains. Ills idea of attraction is opposed 
to every law of physics ; for, when his audiences are scanty, he thinks 
his company too numerous; the public will not come, and he proceeds 
to discharge some of his actors: his treasury is low, and he takes deci¬ 
sive steps to diminish the receipts. A blank box-hook suggests to him 
th (5 propriety, not of adding to, hut of lessening the attraction ; when a 
forty-liorse i)owcr is not enough, says the lessee, a thirty must be tried. 
I'lic lessee’s sayings and doings all tend consistently to one p«)int—all 
tend to lower public taste, to taint public morals, to lessen public amuse¬ 
ment; t;) subvert the stage,TiOdegrade the actor, to vlcstroy the very pro¬ 
fession ; (0 dishonour tlic drama, to repress imagination, and dry up the 
sjiiiiigs of human sv inpathy; to make the existing generation scoff’ 
where their fathers admired and reverenced, and to render u noble and 
’humanizing art a mere convenience for ignorant pretension, licentious 
intrigue, and sordid speculation. 


Thk “OimEST Iniiauitant.” 

Thr Oldest Inhabitant’s mind is a blank meraorandnni-book—his 
head is a wallet “ wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” Ilis experience 
coavnnees him, more and more every day, that London is situate on the 
banks of Lctbc. Ask him for the date of an event, and, if of modern 
occurrence, he has a distinct recollection of having forgotten it; if refer¬ 
able to a remoter period, lie forgets whether he remembers it or not. He 
knows that he is of an ancient family, but cannot, for his life, tell what 
has become of his ancestors: he conjectures with much shrewdness that 
his forefathers must be dead. His father, who was a soldier, had been, 
he thinks, in the same regiment with the celebrated Captain Shandy, 
and knew him well. His crest is a fore-finger with a ]>iece of thread 
fastened round it,—his motto, “Non mi ricoido.” He thinks lie can re¬ 
collect having seen his grandraotlier when she was a little girl, and is 
quite positive that his parents died ivilfmil issue. He is puzzled to know 
when, where, and how he acquired possession of a daughter; and con¬ 
ceives that liis son must now he quite old enough to be his own father. 
He, howeverj distinctly remembers the events of his boyhood; the name 
of the Inyid master of Christ’s hospital in those days was the Rev. Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos ; one of his schoolfellows w'us called Alcibiades; he is not 
certain that Julius Coesar was in the same class w'ith liiraself, but he has 
•a vague notion that they were a good deal in each other's company. He 
is confident that he passed a considerable portion of his time, wlien a 
lad, at a place called Troy—though' he cannot now call to mind the 
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county in wliich it is situate. Among the minor matters that'perplex 
him is the circumstance, that one corner of his pocket-handkerphief is 
always tied in a knot, and he never can tell winy. His memory belongs 
rather to the past century than to the present. Of all the days in the 
year yesterday perplexes him most; old events are newest iii his mind, 
the past brightens us it grows remote, and, as lie facetiously remarks, 
he can hardly get a glimpse of Time till he is out of sight. Thus—he 
cherishes a settled conviction that her Majesty Queen Anne has 
actually dci>artcd this life; although on the tenth of last November 
he was wlmlly at a loss to guess why the Lord Mayor’s show (at 
which lie was present) was put ofi’ the day before. Of all public 
characters of to the past generation, he ..best remembers the per¬ 
son of Junius. Robinson Crusoe he never saw but once, and can¬ 
not speak as to the accuracy of his portraits. He has a lively sense 
of the excitement created by the shocking murder of Mrs. Browu- 
rigg, who was hanged in a coalhole by her two infamous appren¬ 
tices ; and tells you of the iiublic sympathy which formerly existed in 
favour of a young man named Gregory Barnwell, who was inhumanly 
stabbed by his own uncleat Beckham. He is also (piite clear in the 
matter of Warren Hastings, only he is not ^lositive whether that geiitle- 
niau was tried, or transported, for seven years. The latest London 
event of any note which he unhesitatingly remembers, is the grand 
gathering in the City, when the Allied Sovereigns, with the veteran 
Blucher and the Duke of Marlborough, dined with Sir Richard Whit¬ 
tington ill Guildhall. Indeed, there are few events that he would not 
be able to recollect, if he could hut call them to mind. His memory 
has but one defect, a want of retentiveness. Yet, after all, he remem¬ 
bers Garrick’s maiden speech in Parliament, and retains his first 
impression of the inimitable beauty of Mnndcn’s Macbeth. His health 
is often drunk in the City; this is spoiling a fine compliment; they 
should diink—his nmnerff! 

The Editok. (By One). 

The Editor is the dupe of Destiny. His lot w^as knocked dow'n to 
him a bargain, and it turns out to be a take-in. His land of promise 
is a moving bog. His bed of roses is a high-backed chair stuffed with 
thorns. His laurel wreath is a garland of nettles. His honours resolve 
themselves into a capital hoax ; his pleasures are heavy penalties; his 
pride is the snuff’ of a candle; his power, but volumes of smoke. Tiie 
Editor is the most ill-starred man alive. He, and he alone—the ten 
thousand pretenders about town notwithstanding—is indeed the iden¬ 
tical martyr commonly talked of as the Most Ill-used Individual. He 
seems to sp^eru opinion, and is in i.alily a victim to the opinions of 
others. incurs more than nine-tenths of the risk and responsibility, 
and regps less than one-tenth of the reward and reputation. The 
defects of his work are libeially assigned to him—the merits'of it are 
magnanimously imputed to his correspdndcnts. If a bad article appear, 
the Editor is unsparingly condemned; if a brilliant one he inserted, 
Anonymous carries oft' the eulogium. The editorial function is supposed 
to consist “ in the substitution of if it be for if it is, and the insertion of 
the word however here and there, to impede the march of a fine style.” 
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Commas and colons are the points he is reputed to make—his niche of 
fame i^j merely a parenthesis—he is but a note of admiration to genius! 
Ilis life is spent in ushering Clever People into deserved celebrity; he ■ 
sits, as charioteer, outside the vehicle, in which Prodigious Talents arc 
driven to immortality. It is his fortune to insert all his Contributors in 
the temple of glory, and to exclude himself “ for want of space.*’ He is 
always to “ go in,” but expires unpublished at last. He bestows present 
popularity on thousands, without scouring posthumous renown as his 
own share. His career is in this life a talc of mystery—“ to be con¬ 
tinued in the next.” He is only thought of when things go wnmg in 
the journal. Curiosity then looks out at the corners of its eyes, and 
with brows and lips pursed-up, querulously ejaculates “Who is lie?” 
If, by any chance, praise instead of censure should be meditated, the 
wrong man is immediately mentioned. People are only certain of their 
editor when they design to liorsewhiji him. Is there a bright passage 
or two in an iiuliflcrent article, you may he sure they arc not indebted 
for their polish to the editorial pen. Is there a dull phrase or a harsh 
period in some favourite contrilmtion—Oh ! tlie Kditor has altered it, 
or neglected to revise the press ! But if the Edit«)r is abused for w’hat 
he inserts, he is twice-abused for what he rejects. It is a cutious 
feature t)f his destiny, that if he strikes out but a single Uftc of an 
article, whether in verse or prose, that very line is infallibly the crown¬ 
ing l)eauiy of the production. It is not a little odd, that w'hen he 
.declines a paper, that paper is sure to be by far the best thing its 
author ever wrote. Accepted articles may be bad; rejected ones arc 
invariably good. It is admitted that judgment is the first essential for 
ay editorship, and it is at the same time insisted on, that judgment is 
exactly the quality which the Editor has not. An author is praised in 
a review—he is grateful to an individual writer, whose name he has 
industriously inquired for; au author is condemned in a review—he is 
unspeakably disgusted with the Editor. Week after week, month after 
month, the said Editor succours the oppressed, raises up the weak, 
applauds virtue, exalts talent—he pens or ])romulgatcs the praises of 
friends—of their books, pictures, acting, safety-lamps, and steam- 
paddles--but fiom the catalogue of golden names his own is an eternal 
absentee. Greater self-denial was net sliown by the late Mr. Massing- 
liam of Drury-lane, w'ho held office in the theatre for nearly forty years 
without once witnessing jday or farce! Being solely responsible, the 
Editor is compelled not only to review, but even to read, new volumes. 
There is another peculiarity in his condition. Of all the MSS. tliat 
con»e before him, it is his fate to peruse only those which will least repay 
the trouble. Observe; a contributor writes nonsense ten times over, 
the articles are returned—he sends one much better, it is inserted—a 
third exhibits a striking improvement—a fourth contains touches of 
genius—a few more papers are written and accepted, and their author 
has won a character for assured and established excellence of composition. 
Jl is svptrjluous to read further. Of so masterly a style, not another 
ajKcimen need be perused. The Editor can rely upon his Contributor. 
His productions were rgad while they were worthless or indifferent, but 
*they are now so admirable, so ftill of thoughts “ that give delight and 
hurt not,” that to inspect any more such MSS. would be clearly.a waste 
of time. May it be so w'ith ours! t t 
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Orig-in of Lenten Entertainments. — It has been the uustom, for some 
years last past, on the nights in Lent when dramatic i)erforniancc3 are pro¬ 
hibited, (that is, Wednesdays and Fridays, and the whole of Passion-week,) 
to get up a f>aUimaufrical performance that is not deemed dramatic, because 
it too often contains that which would disgrace any drama, however low. 
Those entertainments arc supposed to have originated at the Adciphi 
Theatre. This is an error: they were only there. The first attempt 

of the kind in question was made by the elder Column at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in season 1779 or 1780, and produced in substitution of the enter¬ 
tainments called “ Foote's Tea The performance in question was called 
“ Pasquin's Budget.” It was “ written and invented ’ by (Jharles Dibdin, tho 
lyrist, and consisted of mythological and pantomimic representations of the 
story of Pandora and Prometheus, and Calypso, Telemachus, and Ulysses; 
the chardctcrs being represented by puppets, and the dialogue and songs 
delivered and sung for them (from behind the scenes and the sides) by 
Charles Bannister, (who, in his falsetto, sang Pandora’s arias bcantifnlly,) 
Charles Dibdin, Mrs. Dibdin, John Bannister, Tom Champneys, (a very tine 
bass,) &c. &e. 

Tht'i-e was also an exhibition, then new to tfiis country, entitled Ombres 
C'/iiMo/seJ effected thus: -Tlie stage was closed up, so ns to Ibnn a largo 
picture-frame, as U'<cd in our dramatic dioramas now. This frame was filled 
in by black gauze, behind which the performer, disguised either as a bird 
or beast, sang or said. (J. Bannister sang a duet as “ a new specimen of 
tho genus liomof —that is, half a huntsman, half a beau. .John Bannister 
appeared as the “ Hampshire Hog,” in which he gave an imitation of the 
grunt and squeak of Quick. This performance, which was produced at con¬ 
siderable expense, failed entirely, from tho exertions of tho actors and 
.singcr.s being nullified by the deadening intervention of the gau/e ; yet Mr, 
Arnold, who was a young man when Colinan made this experiment, revived 
it, with slight alterations, about fifteen or sixteen years ago, at the English 
Opera House. Tho result, was the same: tho audience were dissatisfied, 
and the speculation failed. 

A Character. —Fraxcr, the Scotch uianager, understood better than any 
one 1 ever met, the art of sinking in colloquy. He seldom uttered anything 
williout involving an anti-climax. Speaking of a well-known public cha¬ 
racter, ho said, " I can just assure you. Sir, that he’s a consummate rascal ; 
and, moreover, a mon of a varry indifferent character.” 

Huog at the Ojjera.- ‘When Hogg visited London, a literary friend took 
him to the Opera, where the Shepherd soon gave unequivocal symptoms of 
drowsiness; yet to any inquiry implying a doubt of his feeling entertained, 
he replied, " Kh ! I like it gae w’oll, Sir.’’ "When he did gi\e his attention 
to any portion of the performance, his oyes were observed to be fixed on 
Mr. Costa, the conductor. At length he could re.strain his curiosity no 
longer, but exclaimed, “ Wha, and what thcdo'il's that fallow that keeps aye 
fuff/e-ing yon?’’ 

Good Humour. —When Foote imitated Sir William Browne, President of 
the Cullegc of Physicians, that gentleman wrote the mimic a cbmplimentary 
note, saying that his representation was perfect, but that he had forgotten to 


* Foote, in 1777 or 1779> sold his share in the theatre, and retired from public 
life, suffering under the p.'ings occasioned by a malicious accusation, upon which he 
hsd been'tried, and honourably acquitted. 
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wear “ a miiilV’ and begging his acceptance of one. When Mr. Turnour imi¬ 
tated Yates in a Covent Garden pantomime, some two years since, Mr. Yates, 
nbhcrviilg that the hat he (Turnour) wore was not characteristic, sent him 
liis own. 

Uncertainty of Hmcess.—T\\Q “Agreeable Surprise," which, in 1781, 
178-2, and 1783, drew thousands to the Haymarket, had been damned in 
Dublin in 1776, under the title of the “ Secret F.silarged.” The " Castle 
of Andalusia," by the same author, and for many years one of our most 
popular operas, .Miarcd a similar fate at Covent Garden on its first introduc¬ 
tion as “ The Banditti," in 1781. 

Napoleoti and a Mimic {by tradition)—Vfhon R-, then in the pro¬ 

vinces, was about to personate Napoleon, in the piece culled “ Waterloo," he 
very anxiously inquired of all Parisians, and among military men, as to any 
peculiarities of manner that might have been observable in the Emperor. 
Ho got very unsatisfactory information. At length ho was inlroduced to an 
oflieer in the 4lh Dragoons, who had, during service, two particular ojiporlu- 
iiities of noticing the idol of Franco, The Irish ca])lain, however, had little 
to tell; for be summed up all hy .saying, “ Faith, the prominent trait of his 

manner was his continually taking snull'." “ That,’" replied 11-, “ wa.s 

a -vuiffer-tray, and won't answer my purpo--o.” 

How to build a T/irnire.-^Ahout sixty years since, the laws of tneum 
and tieuiu wen^, during election lime, openly infringed: the instant tlie poll¬ 
ing had concluded, the mob curried off the timber of the hustings vi ef 
artnis. This led to persons being \)aid to guaial it, between whom and the 
multitude some dreadful fights frequetitly ensued. When Old Aslley me- 
^litatpd building the Royal Grove (1783-4), he advertised that he would ])ur- 
chase, at a liberal price, the limber that was rescued from the mob. Of 
course the mob took the hint. When timber was brought, Astlcy was not 
p^^ticular in distinguishing between robber and rescuer; and in one week 
ho had timber enough, at onc-tentli its cost price, to erect the Royal Grove. 
Old Philip chuckled over this piece of chicanery witli unabated glee for 
thirty years aftenvards. 

O'Neil, Father of Miss O'Neil —Was the tnanugcr of a small strolling 
company in Ireland: he was an eccentric of tlie first water. If any member 
of his company disappointed him, (a common occurrence,) O'Neil had one 
speech—“ (^Jonfusion burst his skull, a blackguard !—what will I do ? Here, 
give me a groat coat, and I’ll double his part with my own." Tiie greatcoat 
was the universal panacea, whatever the general costume of the play might 
be. If the buried Majesty of Denmark complained to Mr. O’Neil of the 
lack of armour iu the wardrobe, the manager would shrug up his shoulders, 
and, after a pause, exclaim, “ Oh, bother ! Sure, if you put on a great coat, 
ye'll do very well," Matters of much greater moment he met with the same 
coolness. Once proceeding by a barge along a small river, the captain and 
O'Noil quan-elied, and, in a scullle, the former knocked the manager over¬ 
board. He swam to shore, and called out—“ Confusion bunst your skull! 

I suppose you thought I cou'dn’t swim.’’ A knot of novices once joined 
Mr. O’Neil, and having played some throe weeks without I’eceiving any 
salary, they determined to proceed against him at law. The manager met 
their demand by a set-off for a considerable sum due by them to him, ior 
spoiling all the plays and farces they appeared in. To avoid this erposee, 
their claim was abandoned,—O’Neil’s company seldom exceeded eight or 
nine in number, acting in barns, ike. In this school -if school it can be 
called—Miss O’Neil learned the rudiments of her profession. Mrs, Siddons 
•luid a similar training. Kean's school was, in his early years, even in a less 
promising arena. 

A Concise Description,—Lxiilo M-brouglit out a play at Ute Hay- 
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market; but the Fates were against him, and the unfortunate comedy went 
to “ that place from whence no comedies return.” Liston, who had, been in 

Paris, asked, on his return, what had been doing in his absence. “ M- 

has had something out," said he. “ What was it ?" " A failure, in five 
acts,’’ was the reply. 

Origin and Rise of the Minor Theatres. —Now that the claims of the 
minor theatres to enact the regular drama are so ably advocated by E. L. 
Hulwer, Esq., and other M.P.s, and that the subject has received so much 
purliamcntary and legislatorial attention, it is pleasant to recur to the Jiifaiil 
incursions of the minors into the paths of tho patentees. In 1784, old 
A'tley took legal opinions as to presenting ** Billy Button; or, the Tailor 
riding to Brentford,” in which there is usually introduced some vulgar banter 
between Snij) and the Ostler*. A well-known puppet piece, called “ The 
Broken Bridge; or, the Insolent Carpenter," was, though dene, thought 
beyond the latitude of their license t. In this last production, a traveller 
stands on one side of a river, a carpenter on the other: the half-arch of a 
broken bridge is between them. The dialogue, which was musical, com¬ 
menced thus:— 

“ Trnveller. —Hip, holloa ! Master Carpenter, how shall I get over ? 

Fol de ri)I tic rido. 

Carpenter {^smoking Ais pipe ).—The ducks and tlie fjeesf they do swim over. 

Pol de rol de rido.” 

These “ diverting dialogues," as they were termed, delighted tho gran- 
diims of the present generation, and attracted crowds to the incommodious 
buildings then erected by Astley. Some years afterwards, be obtained a 
patent for an ampbitheatre in Dublin ; and a letter is extant from a person 
in a high official situation in the Irish government, stating “ that, after 
mature deliberation, found ilvAi dialogues formed no part of 

trian performances, and therefore could not,” See, In Paris, where AsUpy 
went annually, the Lieutenaut-G('ni''ral dc Police held him so closely to tlic 
terms of the permission granted him by Louis XVI., that he would not 
suffer even tumblers to appear on a little temporary .stage; but Astley de¬ 
feated him, by fastening a platform on the backs of sixteen horses, and 
letting his voUigeurs po’ forin there! At l^ublin, he crept on year after 
year, until, in 1792, he was presenting musical farces, which, once sanctioned 
there, he transported to his amphitheatre in London. What was permitted 
to him could not but be conceded to his rival at the Rin al Circus, (now 
Surrey,) and his contemporary, Hughes, at Sadler's W^cdls. Hence aroscf, 
through non-intervention, the minor drama. Meanwhile, Daly, manager of 
the Dublin Theatre Royal, commenced action after action. The pleas were 
ultimately moved to the English Courts, and the opinion of the twelve .Judges 
taken on a special case. Long before judgment was given Daly was ruined; 
Astley had made bis fortune. The fact is, the former was a man of an atro¬ 
cious character, universally execrated; the latter wds a generous, worthy 
fellow', respected by all classes, and, as a teacher of riding, driving, &c., per¬ 
sonally known to all the nobility of the day, particularly favoured by the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, and the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, 


* Vhr example ;— 

7/f2/or.->-Ostler, I can’t get on the liorse’s back, he keeps waggling his tail so. 

Ost/cr.-MWell, don’t you kuuw how to prevent that ? 

T .—No ; how {■honld 1 ? 

0, —Why, you’re a tailor—stitch it down. 

t The license was what is yet granted to travelling ^and», and called a " trum¬ 
peter’s license.” Disbanded soldiers and maimed sailors at one time got such a 
protection ere .they set forth with their clarionets, flutes, or organs. Astley, who 
had served under General Elliott, obtained one with his discharge about 1778. 
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in this eountryi and by Marie Antoinette in France. All that interest could 
do for hjm was done; whilst the feeling against Daly may be judged from 
the fact that the nobility of Ireland actually set up a theatre, and acted in 
it themselves, on purpose to drive Daly from Dublin. Having some respect 
for a very old maxim, I shall only add, that he deserved what he excited. 

A Modern Manager. —A certain theatrical despot finding fault with the 
absence of his stage-manager, said, “ I expect my manager to come in with 
the carpenters, ijnd go out with the gas.*’ 

A remarkable Bolster. —An American writer, in describing the last scene 
of " Othello," has this exquisite passage ;—“ Upon which the Moor, seizing 
a bolster, full of rage and jealousy, smothers her." 

An actor asking earnestly as to Kean's success in New York, put ques¬ 
tions as to how ho was received, and whether, at the end of the first scii- 
loquy, there were any vehement demonsirations of delight? “Tell me,” 
said he, “ did Kean go off with eclat ?" “ Oh, no!" was the reply ; “ as 
usual, at the first entrance o.p." 

Kean at Glasgow. —That the inhabitants ■of Glasgow s])eak tolerably 
broad Scotch is certainly no secret. When Kean returned to I<ondon fiuni 
his first northern tour, a friend asked him how he liked tlie “ folk o' Glasgie ?” 
“ I liked the town very well," replied Kean ; " but as I neither spoke nor 
understood the language of tlfc natives, 1 went but little into society." 

Tate Wilkinson. —The disjointed state of Wilkinson’s memory gave rise 
to a hundred anecdotes, which were rather what he might have said than 
what he actually did say. Stories of this sort are generally arranged in a 
InaiiHer too antithetical: this it was that detracted from Mr. Matheivs’s ad¬ 
mirable imitation of the veteran manager. The following sentence*, ver¬ 
batim et literatim, were noted down as Tate uttered them :—“ But if he 
talluding to Melvin) don’t come to rehearsal, how can bo rehearse ?.. .Nor 
was Hope’s Warner what it might have been... And a very dull spring 
meeting it will be.. .No letters from London, and the farce is called at one, 

is it?.. .If Blacklock runs second even, Mr. E-will be a large winner 

... So call noj)e‘.s scones again." Imagine a pause between each paragraph, 
sucli as occurs in the speech of a stutterer, and you have aji image of Tate. 
Well might Mathews say that he seemed to have cut his words separately 
out of a Dictionary, thrown them loose into a sack, and shook them forth 
again promiscuously. 

Tate's Ofimion of Foote. —Being asked what sort of an actor Footo was, 
ho replied, “ He was every sort of actor, Sir: he took his colour, tone, and 
feeling from tlie'person he acted with. The mimicking propensity was so 
strong in him, tliat he was always approximating to the manners of the 
man, woman, or child opposite to him. Had he been left alone with a boar, 
in a quarter of an hour he'd have been upon all-fours, and longing fur a 
muzzle.'' 

Wilkinson’s mind, though in his latter days he was almost in a state of 
fatuity, was naturally acute, and his opinions upon acting and actors entitled 
to attention. 

A few of Tate's Truisms. —The Irish never make good actors, for they 
want repose.—;[He said this in allusion to Barry ; but, iri all my ex^ricnce, 
I have nq,reason to impugn the general con-ectness of his remark.] 

The Scotch actors deal in detail; they are not wide enough. They take 
a corner of a character, and work at that." 

• Shaking Waters*,—An aquatic drama was in production, and Harris 


* Fide Prompter’s phrases. 
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did not approve of Die sea, as indicated by a |)ainted cloth thrown over the 

stage, and shaken by the carpenters at each side; in this dilemma F-, 

who was producing the piece, stepped forward and said, “ I have it. Sir; we'll 
hire some little bo^s, put them under the cloth, and let them move up and 
down to represent the adulation of the waves; ” the scheme was tried, tho 
bigger boys received eighteen pence, and the lesser ones a shilling a night. 
On one jiarticnlar evening this mechanical Mediterranean was observed to be 
in unusual commotion; so far so good, but though the moaning of the 
waters be recognized, their crying and blubbering certainly-is not. “What 

is the matter with the ocean ?’’ asked F-. “ Sir,” replied the carpenter, 

“the eighteen-penny waves are licking the shilling ones.” F^-'s remedy 

was admirable; he reprobated the delinquent breakers (out), and reduced 
the remuneration of each to sixpence per night. 

A Leader called'' out. —Mr. B-, a provincial manager, who visits 

several small towns, within forty miles of the metiopolis, (Guildford, Reading, 
Croydon, &c„) engaged a new leader of the band, a very eflleioiit musician ; 

but Ibis gentleman was eternally teazing Mr. B-with hopes that he 

wouldn't go to Croydon. “ What has Croydon done to you ? “ asked tho 
manager. “ Are you in debt there?" “No.” “Have you a wile there?’’ 
“ No.” A dozen interrogatories were negatived, and the mystery remained 
unravelled. At lengtli the company actually did go to Croydon, and, sore 
against his will, the luckless leader too. He-had scarcely taken his seat on 
the first night, when a voice from the gallery exclaimed, “ Who sawed tlie 
man’s legs ofl'? " Next night, and every night after, another, and another 
caller came, and the last call was louder than the former. At length the 
leader sent in his resignation. “ I can bear it no longer, Sir." “Bear what. 

Sir ? " said Mr. B-, who had never applied tho gallery exclamation to his 

leader. “ Why, don’t you hoar ’em calling out every night, ‘Who sawed the 
man's legs off?’ ’’ “ To be sure I do, but it’s some slang phrase, and what can 
it matter to you ? " “ Everything, Sir." “ Why, did you ever saw a man’s 
legs oil’? " “ Alas ! Sir, 1 was a small undertaker in this town once, and 
having niismciisured a colfin Tor the workhouse, 1 was obliged to cut off the 
legs of the corpse to put him in it. This got air, and by this cry they hunted 
me out of town," 

Mathews's table pun. —At a certain political dinner, where the viands w’ero 
found quite insufficient for the company, and a peculiar scramble ensued, 
one gentleman declared that he, throughout the day, was helped to bread 
tvrice, and mustard once! but no other eatables. “Aye,’’ said Mathews, 
“ I heard there wa.s a great quantity muster'd, but very few fed." 

Proving a W7//.—When a certain lively actress was left a widow, M- 

was asked if she would prove her husband's will. “ His will!" rcplierl M-, 

‘‘ He bad no will of his own: her will was the Prerogative Couit*." 

French K'jgs .—When a company of English comedians appeared at Paris, 

in 1827, little B-tt, the low comedian, joined them. As he knew nothing 

of die language or customs of tho French, he was not much gratified by his 
trip. In complaining of it to Wrench, ho summed up all with, " And. my 
dear Ben, would you believe it? the d —d French hens all lay stale eggs." 

A /fariiiCuse.—When Mr. J-was in the Debtors’ Prison at Bristol, 

his wife'„^rote thus, enumerating his sufferings;—“ He is allowed no visitors 
on Sumi^y ; and, worse than that, be is obliged to go to church—a thing 
which you know he, poor fellow, has never been accustomed to!" 

Garrick.—Hiii actual first appearance was in 1739,1740, and part of 1 741. 
A wine merchant at this time, he was one of the City bucks; for, a century 


The place wliere wills are proved. 
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since, foppery was more prevalent than now. He was a frequenter of Gif- 
fard's Uieatre, Goodman’s-fields, and intimate with I^ve, of Drury-Lanc. 
That gentleman dramatized Richardson's “ Pamela,” in which was inter¬ 
polated a character called Jack Smatter, which was said to be written, but 
was certainly acted, by Garrick at Goodman's-flelds in 1740—the bills an¬ 
nouncing hiiu, on his appearance in Richard, merely as “a Gentleman.” 
After acting Jack Smatter nine or ton nights, he went to Ipswich, and from 
thence returned to Goodman’s-fields, and made his great hit.—[Told me by 
Tate Wilkinsorf, 1790.] 

A Bm-mnt of Garrick’s, uttered by him in his dressing-room, the firet 
night of his iqjpearance at Drury, was also recorded by Tate. Garrick 
having expressed some indifference as to part of his dress, an old Theatre- 
Royalist bade him “ take care, as he (Garrick) was not at Cuckold's Point* 
now.” “No,” replied Garrick, looking at his adviser with ineffable con¬ 
tempt, “ I perceive I am at Lubber's Hole." 

I bare hoard Henderson and Tate Wilkinson at difi'erent times imitate 
Garrick, and that in the presence of a score of persons who knew the British 
Roscius intimately. The imitations were pronounced fiiiiUless; they were 
wholly (lissimilar to each other, beiiq? of his maimer in distinct characters ; 
and those imitalious, more than an^ thing 1 have over read or heard, im¬ 
pressed me with a sense of the vast variety of Garrick’s powers. 

“ Garrick was an excellent fencer—a graceful dancer—but he sang like a 
pig in a gate.’’— Tale tVilkmuon. 

, Wilkinson said Jack Bannister's imitation of Garrick, off the stage, was 
admirable. “Aye, very likely,” said Melvin; “but I want to see an imi¬ 
tation of Garrick whilst acting.” “ Tliat was an imitation of Garrick whilst 
actin^^' replied Tate. 

IVilkinsons family. —^Tate had a son, who gave no brilliant demonstrations 
of genius in his boyhood. Some one lamenting this to Tate, was cut short 
with “ Pall! pah ! Sir— Brains are like the ^out. Sir: they always miss a 
generation ; they go to grandsons. Sir—to grandsons." 

Tom and Jerry, and its effects. —To “ Tom and Jerry ’’ ha-, been attributed 
tbc deterioration of the drama ‘I’. By many, if this sweeping charge be not 
quite correct, it is doubtless perfectly true tliat it has vulgarized a certain 
portion of actors, (especially among the minors,) and made them take a pride 
in perpetuating gibberish that is not language. When a certain lessee took 
a now theatre, a comedian meeting his acting-manager, the following dialogue 
occurred :— 

Comedian. “ So my nabs has clapped his fln on the crib." 

Aeihtfr Manager. “ What crib ?'' 

C. “ The crib yinder.” (That is, the theatre hard by.) 

A. M. “ Yes." 

C. “ IIow can I collar him ?” (That is, get at his ear.) 

A. M. “ He isn’t so easy to collar.” 

C. “ Well, then,you can give me a leg up? ’’ (That is, assist me 
to mount.) 

* Tliis term*was intended to designate tlie city, and, in fart, all London east of 
TcmpIe-lM*, as, at the period it was used, a comedy, reflecting upon the citiiscns, 
was iHinually acted at Christmas. * 

f Shadwell wrote wliat may really lie termed the original “ Tom and Jerry.” 
•It i.s a complete descriptiibi of day and night scenes a century since,—beating 
watchmen, throwing waiters out of window, &c. &c. The play is called “ The 
iSeourei's,” and was putdislied in 1720. ' 
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Hummitg — Choice Epistles. —Among Astley’s equestriajis were many of 
the Jewish persuasion, who, when they accompanied him into tiie provinres 
generally left their families to “ trade a little on der own accounts'^in Lon¬ 
don. A Mr. C -a thus left a wifi and lai’ge family, whilst he was figur¬ 
ing away at Liverpool; after about six weeks Mrs. C-a wrote a lament¬ 

able history of the ftunily atlliction, commencing at the very top of a sheet 
of foolscap, and covering over three sides and a half, with a detail of the gar- 
mental and other wants of Lypey, Rachel, &c. &c. This was, through Mr. 
Villicrs the iicting manager, then in London, transmitted to Liverpool. 

Shortly after Mrs. C-a called upon the director, and saM-—“ Look ye 

here; see vat a villan it is, Mr. Villis.’* " My name is Villiers,’ said the 
manager. “I knows it is, hut I says Villis for short—see vat a villan it is; 
here's de answer;" saying which she produced a large sheet of paper, on the 
centre of which was written all she ever heard from her lord and master— 
that is, “ Wright me no more nunsinc (nonsense). 

Tom Dibdin. —Behind the orchestra, or thereanent, thei' is a retiring 
room for the band, called the music-room. When Tom Dibdin was stage- 
manager at Sadler's Wells he overheard an unwonted giggling in this room, 
accompanied by some uproar ; he proceeded thither, but ere he arrived the 
gigglers had been concealed, and the musicians were hiding the pewter pots 
and glasses by their instruments. “What on earth are yoii doing here 
now ?" asked Dibdin. " We came down toolook over a quartet,” was the 
reply." “I’ve heaid of many quarts drank, but never of any quart eat, in 
this room before," said the punster. 

“ Jones is going to be married," said M-to Tom. “ I’m glad of it, ’ said 

the dramatist—“ and yet I don’t know why I should say so, for the, pooi 
fellow never did me any harm." 

Foote and Dr. Johison. —The English Aristophanes was no favorite with 
the Doctor ; that the dislike was mutual, the following passage from a letter 
written by Foote, to a friend in Dublin, will prove:—“He (Dr. Johnson) 
has all the qualities of a bear but its abstinence, all its awkwardness with¬ 
out its agility—in fact, ho growls better, but dances wor.se.” 

IFcMu'/zer.—This velf ran was notorious for what arc called good-bad puns. 
He and Suett sitting one day weather-bound at the Alfred in Oxford-street, 
Suett began to fidget, and at length Wewitxor announced that the rain had 
ceased. “ Nonsense,” said Suett, “ you’re getting hliwl, my Witzy; look how 
its pelting down the gutter.” “ Well,” said Wewitzer, “ perhaps I'm wrong, 
for I never saw a gutter serene}'." 

When Mendoza, the celebrated boxer, beat Humphrey, Wewitzer said, “ I 
know now what dining with Duke Humphrey is ; but, by the holy Paul, I 
wouldn’t have such a bellyful for the sea’s worth." 

“ The Scotch fight best fasting—the English after a good meal," said some 
one speaking of English characteristics. “ The Britons are right to take 
care of the inside-—an empty sack can't stand up." 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 
earliest Period to that of Constantinus Paleologus. 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. By .T. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. 

We know of nothing that gives to history a more important auxiliary 
than coins, and we believe there is no study more useful and pleasing than 
numismatology in that point of view. When therefore any coins, or series 
of coins, bring some new fact to light, add fresh particulars to historic details, 
help to elucidate obscure passages, or determine controverted points, they 
are highly valuable, and the study of them is among the most useful that can 
engage a literary man's attention. We will further add, that in matters of in¬ 
ferior importance they afford a pleasing and valuable subject for contemplation. 
They display the costume of the times, anil the form of the robes and head¬ 
dress of the persons represented; and what is more important still, they in 
some instances illustrate the character of the man, and we know him to 
have been cruel or benevolent, fierce or gentb, from the aspect which his 
head exhibits. We speak merely of what the science of physiognomy and 
Lavater would discover, but we are not aware whether phrenology and 
• Spur/hcini have applied tln^n, as yet, to a similar purpose. "We will finally 
add, that we consider it a point of minor importance that they display the 
state of the arts at the time of their impression, in iho countries where they 
were coined ; and, as an inference, we can form a reasonable opinion of the 
sera of an event, by the decree of excellence in the execution of the medal 
■ that represented it. 

With this view of the science, we hold the scarcity or the abundance of 
the specimen, the rudeness or the perfection of the sculpture, the dearness 
or cheapness of the material, to be of little comparative consequence; and 
we consider the man who devotes his time to rummaging out defaced bils of 
brass or gold, and his money to the purchase of a coin because it belonged to 
some obscure and almost nameless town, to derive his sole gratification from 
possessing a thing which his neighbour has not, to he about as useful 
and rational in his pursuits as a member of the llo.xlurgh Club, whose 
happiness depended on his possession of an uncut “ Elzevir." 

The cheapest, rudest, and most abundant of all coins, arc those of the 
Lower Empire, and, for that reason, the most despised and neglected; yet 
w'hat curious and interesting facts do they not illustrate ? The attempted e.x- 
tinction of Christianity on some of the coins of Diocletian and Maximianus— 
its revival, and becoming the accredited religion of the civilized world, on 
those of Constantine —the revival of Paganism on those of Julian—the 
re-establishment of the religion of Christ by Jovian—the adoption of the 
Christian a>ra by Gratian—the surmounting the globe with a cross by Theo¬ 
dosius—the introduction of images into churches by Justinian Rheuoinetus 
•—tlreir exclusion by Leo, and their restoration by Zemisces,—are events so 
clearly and consecutively detailed on the coinage of those respective em¬ 
perors, that the series form a body in themselves of early ecclesiastical 
history. What illusU’ation also do they not give of the faces and persons of 
the men ? The copious beard of Julian, where, he said, “ he suffered pcdiculi 
to run about as beasts in a park;" the round and ample shoulders of .Jovian, 
“ which no iinperial vestment would fit,’’ with sundry other personal marks 
describe'd by historians, are exhibited in these coins. Yet they are so 
despised by your genuine collector, that they are rarely admitted into his 
cabinet. Indeed, there seems an utter hostility to Christian coins, as if every 
* collector had imbibed tfie pugnacious spirit of old Pinkerton, and affected to 
despise them as interesting only to persons “ who were in autjj hound to 
pray.” 

We attribute this partly to Mionnet, who, in his Catalogue, has given the 
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selling price of ancient coins and medals, and regarded the most interesting 
numismatic remains only as so many Queen Anne's farthings. Little refer¬ 
ence ia made hy Mionnet either to the value of the material or beauty of the 
execution ; the aluiust exclusive foundation of his valuation is, like that of 
any other subject of commerce, the abundance oj scarcity of the article. He 
admits but few coins of the Lower Empire into his Catalogue, and of those 
few he notices no interesting circumstance. He estimates one coin at 
1 franc, and aulre semUabh at 100 francs ; and there is no .reason in the 
world for the difference of the price, except that the atitre semblable was not 
so plenty in the market. For us, we hold a different opinion of such things. 
We think, generally, that the scarcity of a thing may he held as a pi'oof of 
its worthlessness—for men do not usually suffer to perish what they think 
worth preserving; and though this principle may not exactly apply to the 
present subject, yet we cannot hut protest against those who give any price 
for a worthless thing because it is not common, and reject with scorn the 
most valuable thing of the same kind, because it is not scarce. "With this 
Aiew before us, we are disposed to include Mr. Akerman’s work in our 
general censure. We see little of his historical or persional illustrations— 
little of allusion to customs o*usages. His hook is an English Mionuct — 
>aluah]e to a collector, but dull to a reader who is not so. He mentions 
several coins of Clodius* Maccr, ami gives a fac-simile of a small one in, 
silver, for no reason that wo can see, but became Mionnet values it at SdO 
francs, and lie himself knew a gentleman to offer 14 guineas for a similar 
one. Who cares whether such a personage as Clodius Maccr cv(>r existed; 
or that a fool refused 14 guineas for a bit of silver with his name on it ? 

His small supplenicnltivy work exhibits coins of metal more attractive.” 
It describes those of the Roman empire that relate to, or ucre coined in 
England. These last are designated by the letters of the exergue; though 
notliing can bo more ohacnrc or uncertain, or more varied, than the conllic-t- 
ing interpretations given of them. The letters PL and PLON, are sup¬ 
posed to stand for jiecunia Lond'mi, hut this is much disputed. Some 
suppose that the first means ppcwun I.ugdwii, “ the money of Lyonsand 
even the second is iiitcrproled, percu^m Lugdttni in officina nona, “ struck 
at l..yoiis in the ninth mintage.” Where there is this diversity of o])iiiion 
nothing can be certain, inih hs the place he mentioned in the legend. By 
far the most interesting coin we have ever seen of this description is that 
whichOcco-Bcrgeras,Mcdiobaibus, and Du ('ange, or Du Fresue, us he is 
otherwise called, suppose to have been stnick to commemorate the baptism 
of Constantine. This has the letters PC L in the exergue, which arc fairly 
interpreted pecunia Lomiini cum, “ money coined at London and as 
Constantines father was the Governor of Britain, his mother a British 
woman, and himself, as Baronius and others affirm, born in the country, 
and so a British man, it was highly probable that this coin, commemorating 
the baptism of the first Christian sovereign that ever was baptized, was 
struck in the country of his birth, a.s a memorial of so important a cirAim- 
stance. But this coin Mr. Akerman docs not take the smallest notice of - - 
perhaps ho knew nothing about it; but from his prejudice to Constantine, 
w'hoso name he says “ is hateful to liuraanity,*' he W’ould not be belter dis¬ 
posed to a Christian coin than Pinkerton! We have not met one in his 
three volumes noticed ns such, or any reference made, or explanation given 
of the subject, though 300 pages of one volume are devoted to the coins of 
Christian emperors. There are indeed a few, and vei 7 few, incidental 
allusions tQChristian coins. He notices the figures of Pagan deities on 
those of JoVi&n as an extraordinary fact, and sujiposes, justly enough, that 
those reverses were struck for money of his predecessor, and impressed by * 
the lazy minWrs on the obverse of the new emperor. 

j —I-■'- - - -- - , . . . 

* The name is spelt “ Clodions” at the top of the pagCj but we presume this is a 
typographical error. 
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We notice these thing's in Mr. Akerman's book, because we are not “ of 
his spiiool” in numismatics, and we confess we are rather heterodox in our 
opinions on the subje<.‘t. For the rest, the work is well got up, elegantly 
executed, and, as a “ Guide to Collectors," no doubt very valuable. 

The Mascarenhas. By the Author of ** The Prediction,** &c. 3 vols. 

Wo had imagined that, in the novel way, there was literally noUiing norel 
to be cxpe(itc(I; the pubITration of “ The Mascarenhas ” has convinced us 
of our mistake. Combined with a stoiy, every incident of which teems with 
vigour and novelty, there is an acuteness and delicacy of feeling, rarely dis¬ 
played ; and our only regret is, that the author (a lady, by our craft I) did 
not exercise her talents upon a subject of more universal interest. We 
regret this, not for our own %ake, hut for hers. We fully appreciate the 
noble daring w'hich prompted her to dash at once into a field of new romance, 
and arrange incidents, depict characters, and describe scenery with as much 
felicity as rapidity; yet she tnust not expect for this book the popularity it 
most richly deserves. Half our novel readers do not care Ibr the romance 
of India; nor could half our ladies itronouiice the proper names with which 
It abounds. This is no less unfortunate than (the .subjeet considered) it is 
itnnyuidabic; and w’e therefore hope our author will forthwith exert her 
genius upon some story be^er calculated to satisfy the general reader. 

“ The Mascarenhas” must Itave Ixion a work of considerable labour—tbe 
notes !it the end of the volumes convince us of this; hut one of the great 
perfections of the work is, its freedom from all species of pedantry and 
alfectalion. The story bowls onward wulhout let or hindrance, from the 
corpmenctnnent to the conclusion; the characters are exquisitely depicted; 
and the spirited and ever-active Korrily surpasses the favourite of our youth 
—Morgiiimi, in the “ Forty Thieves,” whom, hitherto, we have thought 
unapproachable in every respect. 

The period chosen by the author for the development of her story is “ when 
the I*ortuguese pow^r in India was in its decline, the Mogul in its meridian, 
and the Mahratta in its dawn.” The ambitiotis Aurnng/ebe is skilfully 
and magnificently introduced: and it would really gladden the hearts of the 
managers of our great theatres to peruse the gorgeous and glowing descrip¬ 
tions of tile pageants and processions with wliicli the volumes abound ; 
indeed, the story would dramatize admirably, and ” run triumphantly ” (as 
the play-bills say) through a hundred nights -Mrs. Keoley as Korrily ; 
(Mrs. Yates is almost too gentle for the character, or we should recommend 
it to her; hut she lacks the (hvil in this sort of ladies;) Keeley as Cuttub, 
the <inaint yet cunning husband ; and sweet Ellen Tree as tlie Princess:— 
w'ith a little care, her part might be made one of exquisite beauty. We 
have seldom read a novel move suited to be melodramed —for the pathetic 
mingles with the superb and tlrer idiculous; the situations are efiectivo, and, 
in many instances, of legitimate dramatic interest. We strongly advise the 
laanagers to look to it. 

We have said enough to recommend the book to all who put faitli in our 
opinions; it remains for us to impress upon the author’s mind the necessity 
for seizing a more popular subject. Half the labour bestowed on pronounce¬ 
able names, and a more English story, would have sent ” The Mascarenhas” 
through a second edition iu«a fortnight. 

It reijuire's but little of the spirit of prophecy to fointell that the writer of 
these volumes, and “ Prediction,” a former work from the .same pen, is des¬ 
tined. ere long, to occupy a very prominent station in literature. Her mind 
is evidently of a very h^h order, and she has atforded ample proof that she 
does not consider Industry an unnecessary associate with uenjus. She has 
the happy art—an art, however, indispensable to .success in workx of fiction 
—of exciting a deep and increasing interest in the story as it progresses. 
The characters introduced are introduced skilfUlly; none come too often or 
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stay too long. Each appears when wanted, and departs only to give place 
to another who is looked for. She does not fill her pages with prolonged or 
unnecessary dialogues. Her “ talking,” indeed, is full of point and pithy 
matter. 

We nfost heartily wish the fair writer the success she so eminently de¬ 
serves. If it does not follow immediately after this work, let her not be 
discouraged. It may be referred to anything save her own wtint of power 
to excite interest, produce pleasure, and convey information, , A prosperous 
course is before her. * 

Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para across the Andes and down 
tlie Amazons. By Lieut. W. Smyth and Mr. F. Lowe. 

It is now three centuries and a half since South America was first entered 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, the former of whotn very shortly alter 
crossed the continent, and saw the Pacific Ocean on the otlu r side. Since 
that time the coasts all around have been scantily culonized ana inhabited, 
but the interior is as little known as when Cortez and Pizarro first penetrated 
a few miles into it. This vixst space, inclosing an area of many thousand 
miles, is still in a state of nature, over which the hand of cultivation has never 
been extended, and the inhabitants are a few scattered tribes of Indians to 
whom the arts of civilized life are utterly unkfjown ; and this in a region 
where a good Providence has afforded a soil the richest, and a climate the 
most delightful, that ever invited a human settlement. 

How different is the aspect presented by the northern portion of the 
American continent, though a more recent discovery ! The coast enriched 
with busy marts where the commerce of the world is carried on—the vast in¬ 
terior intersected with roads and canals, and studded with thriving and po¬ 
pulous cities—many millions of civilized men in a high state of moral and 
religious improvement—all the arts that can adorn and advance society in 
constant exercise—and this, too, in an uninviting region, generally unfa¬ 
vourable to cultivation, and in a climate marked by great severity. 

This striking difference is easily accounted for. Tfie discoverers of the 
southern continent were a bigoted and superstitious race, extirpating the 
aboriginal inhabitants under a pretext of doing G(xl service, shutting up a 
portion of their own people in the celibacy of convents, inhibiting tho rest 
from necessary labour for half the year, because the days were dedicated to 
saints thinking idleness a religious duly, and encouraging laziness as a 
moral obligation ; restraining their own people by an interdict on knowledge 
and enterprise, and prohibiting strangers from entering the country at the 
peril of their lives. The colonists of the North were emancipated from their 
shackles, had no debasing superstition to counteract the greatlaw of Nature, 
no pious absurdity to prevent the labour of man, no countenance or encou¬ 
ragement to lazy inertion, no restriction imposed on free inquiry, no exclu¬ 
sion of enterprising strangers where industry and intelligence could benefit 
the communiry. And so it happened that while the population of one por¬ 
tion of the hemisphere was stationary, and the arts of life retrograding, 
those of the other were advancing •with a rapidity almost unknown in the 
histmy of man. 

Both portions were separate from their parent states, and left to the free 
operation of t^ir own qualities and resources; pnd what a difference do they 
also exhibitf^ Tire one incapable of rational freedom, emancipated from des¬ 
potism only ito exchange it for hopeless anjirchy, the country split and daily 
splitting into separate petty communities, each claiming for itself a fanciful 
independence, while they continue tho slaves of demagogue tyrants tpn 
times paore despotic than those from which they ha^ liberated themselves— 
the sisanty traces of former improvement being extinct, crime perpe¬ 
trated with impunity, life and property iillecurc, and not a gleam of hope of 
any amelioration of this state of things, among a people where ignorance 
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still supersedes knowledge, and superstition morality. But from tlio moment 
North America asserted its independence, it formed itself into a well-regu¬ 
lated government, with all the elements of tranquillity and prosperitj^the 
habits of social order were pmsen'ed, even in the tempest of a revolution, and 
the several states, instead of claiming for themselves an absurd iinlepend- 
cnco, and rending the country into innumerable conflicting communities, 
formed one great body, united by the ties of mutual interest atid security, 
and basing its policy on the foundation of sound morality and true religion. 
We do nof mean to condemn any man or anybody of men for their specu¬ 
lative opinions on religion no more than on any other subject, but we do 
mean that the practical cflects of Popery and the Reformation are so visible 
in rveri/ part of the wnrUl. that he who runs may read them. North and 
South America are but the transcripts of Protestant England and Roman 
Catholic Ireland. 

Our traveWbrs, when they proposed to cross the continent, obtained the 
assent of the Government of Lima, who were glad to avail themselves of 
their enterprise and intelligence to procure that knowledge of their country 
which they had not the means or talent to procure for themselves. They 
sanctioned the undertaking, and promised to assist it; but did no more. 
Tlie travellers, therefore, proceeded on their own resources; climbed the 
Andes to the silver-mines on the summit of the Great Cordilleras, to villages 
nearly 1.5,000 feet above the level ot the sea. Some of these they found in 
such a state as if they werealately colonized from the county Kerry. They 
saw scenes at Cerropasco—“ a collection of dirty muu cottages”-—precisely 
such as are daily exhibited at fairs and pastimes in Ireland. “ On the day 
following a festival, they frequently assemble on the top of a bill, and light 
with sticks and stones. It seldom happens that these affrays take place 
witliout loss of life. One of the engagements we witnessed, in which, dur¬ 
ing three or four hours, stones were Hung by each party at the other. After 
it ended„ a poor woman belonging to one, having occasion to pass through 
the district of the opposite party, was brutally treated, and aftcnvaids mur¬ 
dered. These riots sometimes extend into the town, and oblige the inha¬ 
bitants to shut their doors, no one daring to appear whilo it ragc.s. They 
defy the Government, the hnnd\- of justice being too weak to interfere. 
The most horrid and barbarous murders escape investigation, and tho 
offenders are never sought after.” 

From this place they descended to the other side of the chain, having 
crossed the stupendous barrier, which exi»anded in breadth 220 miles. Ar¬ 
riving at the eastern base, they embarked on the beautiful river Hiicllaga, 
and proceeded to the mission and town of Sarayacii. Nothing could exceed 
the richness and loveliness of this district, nearly in the centre of South 
America. “ The fine and fertile garden of Nature,” as our authors call it, 
extends for 300 miles in length, and 100 in breadth, bounded by tho great 
rivers Maranon and Ucayali, which are at all times navigable for vessels of 
the largest burthen, affording a ready communication with the Atl.antic 
coast; while the place itself abounds with everything that could contribute 
to the enjoyment of civilized life. Yet though the old Government of Spain 
established a mission here, and-sent a padre to instruct the Indians, the new 
Government have neglected even this : flic scanty traces of civilization are 
fast disappearing ; and the natives have all nearly relapsed into their former 
barbarism. In this rich and noble country, which Spanish priests have been 
improving fur two centuries, there arc no artisans but a couple of black¬ 
smiths, who work exclusively for the padi-e, and a carpenter, to caulk his 
canoe. Tailors and shoemakers are unnecessarv where almost all the people 
still go naked; and both sexes am so addicted to intoxication, ihat no day 
• passes without a drinking party at some house. Tho people are carefully 
instructed in the legends and superstitions of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and attend the cel^ration of mass with great regularity; but not' a single 
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person in the community ia ever taught to read and write. When <i man 
dies, his corpse is waked, surrounded with holy candles, and deposited inside 
the walls of the church by the padre’s orders, the better to secure the at.tach- 
ment of the pet)plc to the place ; but the next day the whole family of the 
survivors never fail to got drunk. 

After a vain attempt to interest this ecclesiastical governor in Ihcir oxpe> 
dition, to assist them in exploring new routes, and adding to his scanty 
information of the country in which he was a ruler, they were obliged to 
abandon their intended enterprise, and proceed by the great Wflters of the 
Amazon. It a^ipears that a large portion of this noble country is still 
inhal>itcd by caniiibabs, of whom the Indians of tlie mission, though still 
little better than savages themselves, entertain a great horror, in which 
their padre participates. Rafted on the bosom of the great river, our tra¬ 
vellers made a comparatively easy and pleasant voyage to Para, in Brazil, 
which they found in the same state of anarchy and murder tHat still deso¬ 
lates all the provinces of South Amcriea, having been engaged eight months 
and ten days in their journey across the continent from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Tile narrative is pleasantly and modestly written, without any pretension ; 
and though the details in general are dry, yet they aro interspersed willi 
much curious, novel, and useful information. It is also embellished with 

plates and maps, which illu.stratc the subjects. 

• • 

I 

Wood Lcigliton ; oi^a Year in tlic Country. By Mary Howitt. 3 Vols. 

There are a few—and but a few connected with our literature—^whose 
hearts are as well-springs of gentleness, benevolence, and affection—who 
feel, in all their power, the free pleasures of nature; who quaif the purest 
happiness, as Mary Howitt expresses it, “ from dells, and solitary wood¬ 
lands, and valleys with their cheerful w'alcrs—heaths, wild chases, and 
rocky hills, with all the lights and shades of heaven, and all the hues aial 
odours of the changing seasons upon tliuiu.” I'ruly does this accomplished 
and excellent woman confess to loving “ the primitive abodc-s, and manners, 
and simple character of the rural inhabitants of such a country as Wood 
Leighton !” That she does sincerely love them must have been long knoun 
to all acquainted (and who are not?) M'ith her beaulifiil ballads —ballads that 
will live as long as the literature of our country exists. 

Knowing Mrs. Jlowitt’s peculiar character of mind, wo looked with con¬ 
siderable anxiety for her first novel. Tlie first work in three voliuncs forms 
an important era in literary life, and will be remembered as long as time 
remains with the author, as the sweetest or saddest of events. 

We congratulate Mrs. Howitt on her success—the memory of her first, 
novel will be bright and happy. She has framed a delicate and eflic.ienf. 
net-work wherdon to engraft a story of power and interest; the jireparatory 
matter is well-arranged in distinct sketches of .scenery and character, but 
the real object of the volumes is the story of “ The Heir Expectani.” 

The snbsecjuent disappointment and the conclusion of the whole is sin¬ 
gular and extraordinary, yet perfectly natural and well-«levcloped. Wo 
should have greatly liked to have known the‘“M!/to" of the mysterious chest. 
The writer of fiction is in duty bound lO make a although in 

real life people's mysteries frequently jiass with them to their graves; j et 
readersof^oks—particularly general readers—like to know the end. Mrs. 
Howitt ^rers, we doubt not, from this opinion; her object is to paint 
thingi jl^ tiitey really appear to her, and we have so much t» thank hgi' for, 
that wij ma,/ well pass over the solitary ^ult of the story. “ Wood Leigh¬ 
ton'* is a charming book, harmonizing with this sea.son of the year—it bring.s 
summer with it, sometimes freighted by sunshine and (lowers, sometimes; 
by tiic delicious stillness and fhigrance of twilight ; there arc showers also, 
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which, when passed, add to the freshness of the whole. The tearful sadness 
and sorrow of the “ Sinner's grave” is forgotten, when the “ Vicar and his 
family” are rcmoinbercd; the “ Worthies of Wood Leighton," once intro¬ 
duced to our acquaintance, beoomc our friends, and remain with us con¬ 
tinually. Indeed, as a portrait, we know of nothing superior to the Nicar— 
it is a genuine English picture, one which could originate in no country but 
England. Mrs. Howitt has not the vivacity of Misa Mitford, but she has 
more depth. Miss Mitford gathers tlie blossoms as she goes—Mrs. Howitt 
gathers tlfe plmt as well as the flowers; she is not satisfied with the bubble 
on the stream, she dives beneath the waters. Miss Mitford describes the 
effect, Mrs. Howitt seeks for the cause—both are delightful, but Mary Howitt 
is tlio most profound. Both ladies love their own land, and are practical 
patriots, without being political. 

We regret oxceotiingly that our limits preclude an extract, but wo recom¬ 
mend all our rodders forthwith to read for themselves; it is delightful to 
meet with such a combination of sound judgment, shrewd, but not unkind 
observation, practical, unostentatious piety, all hallowed and overshadowed 
by the spirit of English poetry. We bid “ Wood Leighton'* God speed," with 
right good-will. 


Inklings by the Way. 3 vols. 

The readers of the “ New Monthly ” arc already acquainted with the 
contents of these volumes.* The tales and sketches of Mr, Willis have been 
published in this Magazine, where, we may be justified in saying, they have 
iuund abundant admirers. The writer has now published them in a collected 
form, and they will be, as tliey deserve to be, popular. We believe his intro¬ 
duction to the English public was through our pages ; and wc do not hesi- 
1 ale to say that his communications have been among the most interesting, 
exciting, and brilliant of modern limes. He lacks the delicacy, grace, and 
repose of his distinguished countryman, Washington Irving; and the sus¬ 
tained dignity and power of his other accomplished countryman, Coo{)cr: but 
in the skilful working-out of an object, in description, and in spirit, he is not 
inferior lo ailher of them. These volumes will be universally read ; and en¬ 
joyed by all who read them. 

Cataract; a Kamiliar Description of its Nature, Symptoms, and Ouli- 
' nary Modes of Treatment. I3y John Stevenson, Esq., M.ll.C.S., 

Oculist lo ins Majesty. 

In our review of the first edition of this little work, wo gave the author 
credit for his sagacity in detecting, and for his cnur.age in exposing, existing 
errors relating to cataract—the fruit of long-cherished doctrinal and practical 
prejudices, perpetuated under the fallacious, and hitherto unquestioned sanc¬ 
tion of antiquity, though revolting to common sense, and contrary to prevail¬ 
ing usage in the treatment of every other disease. Mr, Stevenson has not 
contented himself by simply pointing out defects and inconsistencies of tho 
greatest consequence to suffering humanity, but is entitled to the still higher 
merit of elaborating and maturing a system which, while it is wholly free 
from the dangers, annoyances, and numerous objections incidontul to tlie old 
operations, supplies an admirable mode of removing cataract, and restoring 
the lost sight to the highest attainable perfection almost without pain, the 
subsequentmcccssity for local applications and confinement or^he possibility 
of the Suture recuiTence of the disease—a catastrophe too often supervening 
on even the successful performance of either of the ordinarv operations of 
couching or extraction. 1 

The present oditioil*—the early appearance of which affords the best 
proof of the estimation in which the treatise is held—is enhanced^in value by 
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niirncrmts additional illustrations interspersed throughout the work, particu¬ 
larly by the communication of the prarlical fact, that the writer, availing 
himself of his extensive opportunities for observation and experience, has 
succeeded, by means of some recent alterations in the structure and use of 
his instruments, in extending his singularly mild and successful mode of 
managing cataract—which was originally restricted to the soft species and 
curly form—to every variety and any period of the disease. 

Mural Tales, in Italian; Passa Tempi Moral!, &c. &c. > 
Secouda Edizione. 

It has long been desirable to procure a book written in tbe Italian lan¬ 
guage that might be safely placed in the hands of a young beginner. 
Italian literature requires a person to be fully acquainted with the language, 
to understand and duly appreciate the beauties of either its pro«e or poetry ; 
generally, however, the subjects treated of by Italian writers are not such as 
wo would willingly give our children to read, nor are their ideas such aa »'c 
could unhesitatingly communicate to them. Such a book as that which now 
lies before us was much needed. The author has selected from the works of 
some of the best French and English moral writers, and has translated into 
Italian a number of their tales—thus blending instruction with amusement, 
and leading the young learner on to study. The Italian is written with 
exceeding correctness, and teaches a number of the idioms of the tongue. 

We recommend the work to families and to schools especially. It should 
be made a class-book; it contains much that is useful and amusing, and not 
a single line that is objectionable. We know of no other volume in tbe lan¬ 
guage ti) which such an obseivation can apply—as refers to the young of 
both sexes. 

• 

’ Sketches of Germany and the Germans, in 1835 and 1836. 2 vols. 

Wc think we recognise the pen, the observation, and the feeling of an ac< 
complished traveller and novelist in these pages ; Init, as he has not chosen 
to put his name to them, we do not feel justified in mentioning it. The 
volumes do not need the “ magic of a name,” they recommend themselves 
without it; the author has the rare advantage—rare indeed in these book- 
luaking days, of being thoroughly acquainted with the country, the people, 
the language, and the literature which he describes. Added to this, he is 
uii accurate and a kindly observer: how then can his book be otherwise tliaii 
pleasant ?—it is more than that, it adds materially to our stock of information. 
“ Having made,” says the introduction, “ my home in her ” (that is, Ger¬ 
many) “ most important towns, and drank the cup of liospitality at the table 
of the prince, the merchant, and the peasant: yet I will not swell my pages 
with a bombastic catalogue of ray Patrician friends, nor allow party feeling 
to bias my representations. I shall also studiously refrain from invading the 
recesses of private life by publishing the names of those individuals to 
whom I have hem indebted for information." With these praiseworthy 
resolutions our tourist commenced and finished bis journey, and, judging 
from our own observation, as well as from the observation of others, we sin¬ 
cerely believe a more honest tour has never been nubiished. Certainly our 
author was obliged to go over much ground alreaay known to tbe generality 
of our readers, but his remarks are those of an intelligent man accustomed 
to read hum^ nature, and skilled in its observances; this renders what he 
writes, even on well-known subjects, full of interest. The volumes are 
beautifully got tip, and will form a most ptoasing addition to the library, or 
an ornament the drawing-room table. 

The force of binding can no farther go.*' 

In this resfjcct the books of 1836 cannof be surpassed. 
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Theocritus, Bion, aud Moschus. A Ne\v Translation, iiy 
M. J. Chapman. 

Tliis is a treasure to all lovers of true poetry in general; and to the ad 
mirers of the simple beauty and elegance of Theocritus, and his Greek 
imitators, it will be appreciated as a perfect transcript of the graces which 
distinguish the pastoral Muse of Antiquity. Indeed, as a translation, 
replete with the spirit and mannerism of the original, vre know of nothing 
to be compared with Mr. Chapman's work, with the exception of Mr. 
Mitchell's renderjings of Aristophanes, and the Homeric Hymns of the late 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Although the literature of Greece has been more 
fortunate tiian that of any other nation in obtaining respectable translators, 
among us Theocritus has hitherto been far too little known in England, 
and even scholars deterred by the roughness of his Doric reed, when con¬ 
trasted with the more seductive and raellilluous of Ionic and Attic 
song, have liitherto refrained from rendering him that degree of liomago 
which his truly powerful and original genius entitles him to claim. Yet 
his quick perception and just appreciation of the beauties of the exterual 
world, the accurate aud exact marking of character which almost entitle 
him to rank as a dramatic poet, the courtly dignity and energy of bis 
graver id} Is, and the delightful humour which runs like a golden thread 
through those of a lighter cast, might well render him popular wherever 
taste is sufliciently advanced to admire a genius drawing its strength from 
the most natural sources, and which, from the simplicity with which it is 
invested, and the absence of all affected ornament, affords one of the most 
attractive s])ecimens which could be instanced of that beauty which is 
“ when unadorned adorned the most.” One of the principal causes of the 
want of a due appreciation of Theocritus is undoubtedly the superior repu- 
fatioif which Virgil has obtained as a Bucolic writer; yet how fur is the 
Sicilian poet superior to his Latin imitator in his own peculiar province ? 
with how much gi-cater justice may the “ mollo atque facetum” be said to 
distinguish the former? The rustics of Virgil, like those of Guariui, or 
the Damons and Silvias of Kucller and Ixly, are mere courtiers in mas¬ 
querade. ^e^are not a moment deceived as to their identity. Tlieir 
(liscour^ee are politics under an allegory, and their tones and gestures in 
strict accordance with the rules of civic decorum; but the characters of 
Theocritus are creatures of the element in which they live. Ilis clowns 
are veritable Cymons, and not disguised scholars and noblemen; and his 
shepherdesses country maidens as unsophisticated as the most zealous 
deifier of uncivilized life could desire. That essential and abstract excel¬ 
lence which 80 many poets have endeavoured to graft upon the scenes of 
real life, does not seem to have entered his imagination. He paints life just 
as he found it, and his pictures possess a distinctness and vigour which 
mere fancy could never supply. What can be richer than the quarrel of 
the boor with his mistress in the fourteenth Idyl ? or where shall we find a 
more admiraMc sketch of human nature than the dialogue between Gorge 
and Praxinoa in the Adoniazusro ? The gossip of Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page in the Merry Wives of Windsor is not truer to the sex of the inler- 
locutors. We find, however, that while considerihg the merits of Theocrifus 
we are wandering too far from those of his translator, to a brief mention of 
which we therefore return. If the chief value of a translation consists in 
not only rendering the uleos of an author in general terms,ybut in pre¬ 
serving throughout their transfer to a different medium of conmunication, 
those lighter and more evanescent beauties, which often lurkVn a brief 
allusion, or even in a single word,*Mr. Chapman, as we have already inti¬ 
mated, has been eminently successful. As a poet and a lover oil nature he 
kas brought the first requisites to his task, and his style, which'^s founded 
on the forcible English of the Elizabethan writers, is well adaptet^ to pre- 
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serve the charatiter of quaint but rieh antiquity« whicli forms pne of the 
chief attractions of his orif?inal- His translation of Moschus and Bion are 
equally happy, and the munerous beautiful fragincnls distinguished by 
their names, and well known to the readers of the Anthology, \viU*be found 
to sparkle with no diminished light in our ruder northern tongue. We 
regret that we are precluded from giving extracts, which would raoro.lhan 
justily’ the opinion, we have staled; but few who are capable of prizing 
Mr. Chaiiraan’s labours will, we apprehend, differ fVom us in the assertion 
that the Greek pastoral school of poetry can hardly be expected at any 
future time to appear in English under a form more calculated than the 
present to ensurn the approbation and administer to the delight of learned 
or unlearned readers. 


The J’aintor of Client; a Play, in One Act. By Douglas Jcrrold. 

This little drama, the production of a man of acknowledged and peculiar 
abilities, has boon already stamped by the approbation of the public : it is of 
considerable interest,—a small but delicately cut jewel, rare, brilliani., and 
attractive, not only trom its novelty, but its intrinsic worth. 

It was a curious idea, and could have only been invented or comprehended 
by a man of decided genius. We wish Mr .Terrold success In all his under- 
takitigs : wo respect his talents, and appreciate the zeal and indcp»mdeuce 
of his character. 

I 

Observations on the Present Condition and Modes of Treatment of the 

Deaf and Dumb. 


The good sense and discretion of Mr. Flclcber in his pamphlet o.n this 
important subject are equalled only by the humanity which has induced 
him to give so much of his attention to one uf the most touching forms of 
human privation, with the hope of its removal or alleviation. Tiiuix'is not 
the slightest doubt that hundreds of cases of deafness have been given over 
as incurable, which might have been succcs^,illlly treated uceordiiig to the 
more rational plan which he advocates. Mr. Fletcher strcfugl) .{lejneealos 
the general method of educating deaf and dumb children in cniisidorablc 
numbers, and more especially an Moptioii of the plan of communicating in¬ 
formation most in use, before it is satisfactorily ascertained that no lingering 
sense whatever lurks in the organ which is supposed to be congenitally un¬ 
fit for its purposi', as the very means of establishing irrecoverably an infir¬ 
mity, while yet in a wavering and undetermined stale, and ready in many 
instances to yield to an uniform and systematic continuance of gentle pal¬ 
liatives. His authority is hacked by that of an eminent aurisl, Mr. J. H. 
Cirriis, whose extensive knowledge and practice, in connection with the deaf 
and dumb, render him an invaluable witnciS. The melancholy extent to 
which defects in the organ of hearing, and cumsequently in that of sjjoeclj, 
prevail renders it an imperative duty to every philanthropist to pay atten¬ 
tion to a plan, which, even if succc.ssful in a few instances, will more than 
amply repay any exertion«wliich may be used in obtaining its more general 
establishment. Mr. Fletcher will confer an essential benefit upon the 
public by making known, from time to time, tlu results of his plan of treat¬ 
ment; and,we heartil) wish his experiments may meet with the success 
which he stieins on such rational grounds to anticipate. 


The Priors of Prague. 3 vola. By4he Anthor of “ Cavendish,” &c. 


The aq^ior of this work gives hjs plan in his njotto" I write a careless 
kind of good-humoured, ghaudean which will do your hearts good- 
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and your’heads too—providod you understand it." Mr. Noalo is a pleasant 
but by no ineans a powerful writer. He is amusing enough; but he gives 
us little* insight into diaractcr, and communicates no large addition to our 
stock of knowledge. Thi-^ work will be found aii agreeable record of some 
singular scenes and^ circumstances: the boyhood, &c. of Kdward Wortlev 
Montagu displays some vigour, and cannot fail to interest the reader. Wc 
must ]>rotest against tiio affectation of the ebaptor-headii. 

jJlu Initiatory Step to English Composition. 

This is a w’ork which, without fatiguing the gtifflcnt by elaborate discus¬ 
sions on abstruse syntactical principles, will guide him gradually and 
elliciently to the attainment of a correct and easy style of composition. The 
rules are easy to be understood, and the c.Kamples well selected. It appears 
to us well adapted for general use in schools, as well as to assist, by occa¬ 
sional reforenc(j, those whoso education has been neglected. Practical 
utility is apparently the object which has been arrived at, and, a^ we should 
judge, not in vain. 

A Day in the Woods. By T, Miller, Basket-maker. 

Wo postpone till next month a notice of this very clever \olunie; but refer 
to it now as a volume published by subscription for the benefit of one of the 
most deserving sons of geniuS, who makes baskets, and carries on the less 
profltublu trade of literature. 


IJTERAUY REPORT. 


Mil. lias just openeit a new 

nnrl Ciilillshiii); Ketabllslinicnt at 

WiiuUdr. aiinoiiiu'vs.aiiiniii; other SVorlce to 
he immeiliotcly ta«ueit from thence,—^The 
Naval Hislory iif Great Ilritniii, from 1783 to 
tiic piesciit lime,by Ciiptuiii lirentini, 11.N.; to 
he cnmiiiheil in ten Monthly Part.s al .'h Cil. 
uilh II VRi iely Ot Portraits ami other embrlliah- 
meiita. The (ir.st of these Parts is now ready 
for delivery. The advantage of iioeseesing a 
Work of this u Here from the pen of an Officer 
Mho has been nearly forty years in the Navy, 
and borne a part In many ot the memorable 
111 lions during the late wui, is loo obvious to 
need comment. Such iceiies tan only be 
iide(|iialely deserlhtd by a sailor ; but, in ad¬ 
dition to Ins mvn experience, C.aj,talii Brenton 
has been sealously assisted by distinguished 
lirotiier oflieers, wlio have given him access to 
various offielal documents never yet made 
pi’.tiMe, Hence, he has been enabled to eluci¬ 
date many important naval evenis hitherto 
noexplalned. This liouk must, therefore, be 
consulted liy the'future historian who wishes 
to arrive at Yactreonnected with the glorious 
exploits which have rendered Uie Urltisli iiante 
famous in every part of tlie glolie. 

The fair “ Improvisatrlce" isabout to pup- 
Ush a little volume, the very (Hie of which 
must possess a claim for old and young, « 


“ Traits and Trials of Early f.iie.” We doubt 
not that while Miss I.iindou portrays the 
" trials” incident to youth and incxpeiicnee, 
she will, like a true friend, also point out 
the best metiiod of avoiding or surmounting 
ibeni, 

Oiir readers wlil be glad to bear that Mr. 
Berjeant Taitourd is preparing tor the press 
the Letters of Cliarles Lamb, u ith u Sketch of 
hie Life. 

U is intended to puhlisb the Posthumous 
Works of the late Willlom Godnln, including 
All Autobiography, See, To be edited by Mrs. 
Shelley. 

A Popular Account of ll.e Violin, and its 
mostRinineiit Protessors} embodying numer¬ 
ous Anecdotes and Miscellaneous Parliculais 
of Interest in connexion n-itli pint Favourite 
Instrument, has been prepared for the press by 
sGtandsoii of Itubourg, the English Violinist 
of HuudePs time, and will speedily be pub¬ 
lished. . 

The Author of “ Life in LMdvn" has been 
er.iployed for some time pastlui lu-o Works, 
which are nearly ready for pabXcation,—The 
Pilgrims of the Thames in Search of tlie 
National: the Drawings, .Skelfhes, and (’hi 
raeters, by Pierce Egan, jun.k and a new 
Novel, Elisa Oloomfield, whollf founded on 
facts. 
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The following New Works are likewise an¬ 
nounced as being in tbe press:— 

A collected Edition of the Poetleul Works of 
James Montgomery.—The Stnlesninn. By H. 
Taylor, aulhui of “ Philip Von Arlevelde.”— 
Hesearcbes, Antrdiliivion, Fairlurchal, and 
llistoriral. By Thomas Clarkson, M.A.—The 
Life of Edward the Black Prince, By G, 1’. B. 
James, Esq.—The Life and Times of William 
III. King of Kiiglaiid. By the Hon. Arthur 
Trevor, M.P.—The Life of Edward Earl of 
Clarendon. By T. H. Lister, J^sq.—Bubbles 
from theltailivays. Illustrated by Crulkahank, 
—The Harmony of Phrenology with the Hoc- 
triiies of Christianily, &c.—Mr. Hnllam’s In¬ 
troduction to (he Literary History of the Fif¬ 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
—Outlines of a Journey through Arabla-Pe- 
trren to Mougt .Siuai and the '.Excavated City 
of Petra—the Edom of thr Prophecies. By M> 
Leon de Labordc.—The Miscellaneous Works 
of Goldsmitli, the First Complete and Uniform 
Edition, with Notes.—History of the Full of 
Poland, from the German of Frederic von 
Rauinrr.—The French Invasions of Ireland< 
illustrated by Popular Songs. By T. Crofton 
Croker.—Travels in Crete. By Hubert Pash- 
ley, A.M.—A Classical Tour in Attica, and 
Itcsidence in Athens. By the Hev. Christo¬ 
pher Wordsworth.—TheThlrd and Concluding 
Volume of Sharon Turner’s Sacred History of 
the W’urld..-Sienca and Shadows of Days de¬ 
parted. with .Selections from Poems, lly the 
Rev. Wni. Lisle Howies.—Conversations oil 
Nature and Art. By a Lady.—The Last Au¬ 
tumn at B Favourite UesiHence, with other 
Poems, and Recollections of Mrs, Heinans. Ry 
Mrs. Lawrence.— Contributions to Modern 
History, from the Hritish Museum and State- 
Paper OiHcci Vol. I, Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots & Vol, If, Frederick the 
Great and his 'I'imes. 17‘10-1?JC. By Frederick 
voii R,-iumer.—Alfred the Great, a Poem, 'ly 
the Author of the " Life and rorrcspondeiice 
of Admiral CoHingwood.”—The Tribunal of 
Manners, a Satirical Poem.— Lessing's Lao- 
coon. translated by Mr. W. Ross. 

I.I.ST OF NSW FUBLICATJOKS. 

Mr. Ward's Tremaine, or the Man of Refijic- 
iiient, 1 vol. buuiul, tit. Gd. 

The Family History of England, by the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, in 3 vols. Vol. 1.12mo. 6s. 6<i. 
cloth. 

Historical Notices of Fonthill and its Ab¬ 
bey, Ac., by J. B, Nichol.K F.S.A., 4to. 11 
Mates, Ac. 

Outlines ofTIuman Pathology. By B. Mayo, 
F.R.B., Ac. Svo. ISs. cloth. 


A Day In the Woods. By Thoa. Miller, 
basket-maker. Post Kvo. 10s. 60. cloth. 

luklings of Adventure. By N. ^P. Willis, 
Ksq. 3 vols. post 8vo. U. 11s. 60 

The Priors of Prague, By the Author of 
“ Cavendish.” 3 vols. post 3vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

A Narrative of a’ Journey from Lima to 
Faru. By Lieut. Smyth aud Mr. F. Lowe, 
evo. 12s. 

Allan Cunningham's Gallery of Pictures, 2 
yols. royal 8vo. 2/. 14s. . 

The Reliquary. By Bernard and Lucy Bar¬ 
ton. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. dd. 

British Song Birds. By Neville Wood, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Mascareuhas, 3 volumes, post octavo. 
If. 11s. 60 

A Chronological and Analytical View of (he 
Bible. By the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A., gvo., 
10s. Gd. 

Britton and Brayley's History of the Aiiv'ient 
Pitlace and the late Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster, 48 plates, demy 8vo., 21s., royal 
8vo., 22. 2s., demy 4to., 42. 4s. 

IlluHtrations of the Botany of the Himalayan 
Mountains. By T. F. Roylc, Part IX., impl. 
4to. 20s. 

An A^nalyals of tlic Civil Law, Ac. By the 
lute Bihbop Halifax; with alterations and 
additions, by James W. Gclilan. LL.T). 

Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopiedia. Vol, 
LXXVIII. (British Statesmen, Vol. II.) 6s. 

Travelling Opinions and Sketches in Jlusslk 
and Poland. By Rayford Ramble, Esq. post 
8vo., 7*. 6i2. 

Lee’s Celsus. Latin and English. 8vo., Vol. 
I., l!is Vol. n , 18s. 

Geoffrey Hudel. By John Graham. 8vo,5s. 

The History of Brazil, Bv John Armitage, 
Esq. 2 voh., 8vo., If. 4s. • ' , 

Alison’s History of Europe. 'Pte V. Hvo., 
15s. 

Walsh’s Grech and Turkish Revolution. 2 
vols., 8vo. 12. 12s. 

A Saunter In Belgium. Svo., 10s. 60 

The Works of Sir John Buckling, with Life 
of the Author. By the Rev. A. Buckling, 
LL.B. Royal 8vo., 21s., ho.-irds. 

Hume Tour through the Manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts of England in 183.5. By Sir George 
Head. Post Svo., 9s. 6d., hoards. 

The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited 
by S. Wilkin. 4 vols., Svo. 2/. 8s. doth 

Captain Bach’s Narrative of the Arctic Land 
Expedition in lS.l3..a4,.35. 8vo., 30s.. cloth. 

Progressive Exercises in Writing German. 
By VV. Klauer Ktaitowski: with plates. 5s. 
cloth. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

The Royal Academy has opened its sixty-eighth annual exhibition. Its 
excellence is beyond question. It is universally considered as of far higher 
merit than any tbr the last ten years ; none of the popular living artists arc 
absentees—and some of them (Wilkie, fur instance) have contributed more 
largely than usual. We presume we shall not again be summoned to ascend 
the terrihe flight of stSne steps that lead from the ground floor to the great 
room ; nor to push into the miserable hole in which the examples of British 
sculpture are shown to the British people. It is understood that by next 
) ear the gallery in Trafalgar-square will be ready ; and, however dismal and 
uninviting may be the exterior of that structure, it is certain that it will con¬ 
tain apartments in which pictures can be placed and seen; and where statues 
may be looked upon without straining the eye-balls. The Academy will 
t hen have opportunity of rendering greater justice to all deserving candidates 
for fame. Now, as heretofore, complaints of want of judgment, or partiality, 
on the part of “ the hangers,” are loud and frequentand certainly some 
artists appear to have fair gronjids for riuestioning the taste or the courtesy 
of the committee. We have, however, never been among those who found 
it dillinult to make allowances for the |)erplcxities which “ the hangers” must 
encounter; this year we think the objections against them less strong than 
ever. The works of many who are not members are well placed,—for ex- 
awiple, Knight, Charles Landseer, Herbert, Stephanoff, Sidney Cooper, &c. 
&c., wdiilc the great pride and “ pot ” of their own body, Edwin Landseer, 
has less reason to be satisfied than many others. There is a gem of Boxall's, 
and a ricTi landscape by Pyne,—small pictures, too,—placed out of sight, 
although.Boxall lias limited hi.s number, and Pyne has sent but one : this 
does not seen^air, but it is hard to judge ; and all persons have their favour¬ 
ites whom^eyVould like to see exalted. It has been urged against “ the 
liangeri^'tliat they have given Mr. Westall too prominent a pla*‘o; we think 
they have done no such thing : Westall’s leading picture is a good one—but 
if it were not it would be scarcely justifiable to put aside, in favour of tyros, 
a veteran artist who has done so much to produce and confirm a taste tor the 
fine arts in England. 

The head of the exhibitors this year is Mr. Wilkie, who has contributed 
largely. The work that delights us most is the small one of the Duke of 
Wellington writing his dispatchesthat of Napoleon and the Pope dbes 
not please us. The Emperor is too boyish, and his Holiness too girlish. 

Edwin Landseer—his brother Charles has made so great a step that we 
must fur the future give the Landseer his Christian name—has sent a most 
delicious picture—the infant children of the Marquis of Abercorn; and 
another, No. 143, which may be overlooked if it he not pointed out. Ho has 
not, however, produced a work equal in importance to that of last year, or the 
year previous. 

Collins is admirable. “ Leaving home,” and “ Sunday morning,” are two 
sweet pictures ; still more excellent is that which he calls ” L&ppy as a 
King,” describinjg a group of joyous children swinging on a gate.X 

Call(H}tt's finest work is that of Dutch girls returning from market.] He has. 
however, several others of the highest possible merit. / 

Turner is, as usual, magnificent and unintelligible,—he has descried nature 
for art; and, consequently he astonishes, but does not affect. \ 

Stanfield's great picture is the battle of Trafalgar’i to us, who fii^t with 
no weapon more offensive than the pen, there seems too much calm and 
quiet fur a scene so stupendous. We fancy we might dance a quadrille on 
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the quarter-deck of the Victory: it is, however, splendidly painted, and 
calculated to uphold the reputation of the accomplished artist. 

Mr. Constable exhibits several admirable works. That which excites most 
interest is the Cenotaph to the memory of Ileynolds, in the grounds of the 
late Sir George Beaumont. 

Mr. Uwins is not this year so happy in his choice of subjects as he was 
last. They are of high merit, as works of art, but repulsive: this is a great 
mistake. 

Pickcrsgill’s portraits are, as they always are, admirable—let the visitor 
lm)k for No. 181, and then for No. 183—both as likenesses and as paint¬ 
ings. Sir M. A. Shee exhibits several; Mr. Phiiyps is also eminent in 
this class of art: and Mrs. Carpenter may be safely compared with the 
bcht of them :--ono of a lady and child, by Mr. J. 11 iiyfer, possesses high 
merit; and those of Mr. Briggs are honourable to the Ei glish school. There 
are, of course, a considerable number of portraits in the exhibition ; but few 
b<‘yond the productions of the painters we have referred to, that c..!* for es¬ 
pecial notice ; the drawings and miniatures are, as usual, veiy numerous. 
Among them, Chalon is pre-eminent; but a miniature of unusual size, by 
Mr. Lover, of the Ambassador from the King of Oude, will attract attention 
and dp.soiTc it. 

M‘Clise has two groat works—an interview between Charles the First and 
Cromwell, and Macbeth and the Weird Sisters: the last contains a portrait 
of Macrcady. They are both of the highest merit: the Macbeth is splendid : 
the dignified self-possession of the Thane of Cawdor, amid a scene so start¬ 
ling, has never been so happily expressed. 

Etty is, as usual, classic and true to nattire— human nature, wdiioh he 
delights to paint; and to which some squeamish and suspicious critics dale 
to object, Ililtou has done little ; but that little is worthy of him. Howard 
exhibits some fine imaginative scenes and characters—nymphs apd deities, 
in whose society ho revels. 

Cooper exhibits a battle piece and some animals. In knowledge of art 
and comprehension of nature he must, however, jield to ht**. "amesakc: he 
never did, and never will, produce a picture combining so many o'ljellencies 
as that of Mr. Sidney Cooper, No. 400, “A Summer Noon,” 

No. 95 is the Battle of Corunna,—W'here Sir .John i^toore received his death 
wound. It is fmm the pencil of Mr. Jones, udio stands alone in a class of 
art above all others the most interesting. This picture is a volume. 

Mulrcudy's •' Giving a Bite " is a delicious picture. Who is there to whom 
such an incident is not familiar ? 

One of the most interesting and most finely-painted pictures in the ex- 
luBition is “'Hie Wreekers,” by J. P. Knight; an artist who must ere long 
receive the higliost honours the profession can obtain for him. 

Mr. Hart has produced, and exhibits, his best jiicture. It is a proof that 
his claim to admission into the Academy was justly recognized;- the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir TIn-raasMoro, receiving the benediction of his father, Judge 
More, in the Court of King’s Bench. 

Mr. (Buirlbs Landseer has this year established his reputation. His pic¬ 
ture of the plutidering of Basing House, by some troopers of the Common¬ 
wealth, possesses high merit. 

It is iuv^ossiblo for usj in one Number of our Magazine, to do more than 
notice xWj more prominent works which the exhibition contains; criticism, 
when confined to so narrow a space, would be affectation. Our object is to 
direct pfi^blic attention to, and explain ^ihe recompense which visitors will re¬ 
ceive frrfn a collection of such rare, excellence as that which the Academy 
present/. Wc shall hppe to return to this interesting subject in our next. 
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Twelve Ktrhfd Outlines. By Charles Wild. 

Unhappily this admirable artist is no more; we have here a proof of his 
genius, and are reminded of the loss we have sustained. The publication 
contains views of the most prominent and remarkable public buildings of 
various continental cities. They are beautifully executed; and the work 
will prove a dcsirkble acquisition to the architect, the antiquarian, and the 
lover of art. 

4 

Fac-siniiles yf Historical and l.itcrary Curiosities. By C. J. Smith. 

No. Hi. 


This is one of the most interesting publications of the day. It is astonish¬ 
ing to find so many r.ire and cmious documents collected: hut the wealth of 
Mr. Upcott, from whose store they have been principally gathered, is wtII 
known. Here we ha\e autograph letters of Addison, Beattie, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Grose the antiquary, Dryden, Halifax, &c.,—and one of especial 
value li-oui Graham of Clavorhouse. Wc trust that jjublic patronage will 
recompense file labours of Mr. Smith- and that the work will stretch to 
considerable length. , 


‘Sjriii, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. Illustrated in a Series of Views 
drawn on the Spot by W. H. Bartlett, W. Purser, &c. j with Descrip¬ 
tions, by John Carnc. No. I. 


This promises to be a very interesting and useful, as well as beautiful 
publication. It is astonishing to w'bat extent enterprise may be carried ; 
we understand the publishers actually sent the artists to Asia Minor for the 
expiess luirpose of taking 110 ws for this work. They ha\ e done well; the 
designs are finq^nd charaeteristic. The iiresent number contains four; and 
they are s^i4lac?orily engraved. Mr. Came, too, lias performed bis part 
w ith coiiirffh-rablc ability: his “ l.cllers iioiu the East *'arc Aniiiliar to our 
reudors; tlioy naturally pointed him out as fitted for the undertaking ; and, 
but for tlic fact of bis having long sojourned in Asia Minor, we suppose 
Messrs. Fi-licr would have forwarded thither an author as well as artists. 
W'c hope the work will succeed,—it deserves suwoss. 


THE DRAMA. 

Thk only great theatrical novelties of the month, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd's 
tragedy of “ Ion," and Mr. Balfe’s new opera, have been prodiicod at too 
laic a period to admit of notice in our present Number. ^ Wc shall pay due 
attention to them in our next. The success of Mr. Talfourd's tragedy was 
brilliantly decisive, and is one of the most oppoiUine and cheering Yidcnces 
that could possibly have been aft'orded, that a genuine, strong tast\for the 
liighest order,of dramatic poetry has survived the basest attempts tojvitiate 
and destroy it. J 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

GKOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A LETTER by R. W. Fox, Esq., on Mineral Veins, was read. It is scarcely 
possible, in a brief notice, to give a satisfactory analysis of Mr. Fox’s com¬ 
munication ; but tlie following extract may convey to our readers an imper¬ 
fect idea of tiie extensive views which it opens relative to the formation of 
mineral veins. Mr. Fo.x is of opinion that fissures were formed by changes 
in the earth's temperature ; and if the direction and intensity of- the mag¬ 
netic curves be connected with variations of temperature, then changes in 
the earth's temperature might seem to indicate changes in the magnetic 
curve-i. If it be admitted, therefore, that fissures may have l)een produced 
as slated above, Mr. Fox says “ that there can be little diliiculty. in also 
admitting that electricity may have jmwerfully iniintMiccd the existing 
arrangement of the contents of mineral veins. How are v.c otherwise to 
account for the relatue positions of veins of diftcrent kinds with respect to 
each other, and likewi.se for their contents in reference to the rocks which 
they traverse, and many other phenomena ob.sorvalde in them of a very 
decided and definite character? Copper, tin, iron, and zinc, in combination 
with the sulphuric and uiiiriatic aciils, being very soluble in water, are, in 
this state, capable of conducting voltaic electricity ; so, if by moans of infil¬ 
tration, or any other process, wc suppose theuwatcr to have been impregnated 
with any of these metallic salts, tlic rocks containing different salts would, 
undoubtedly become in different or opposite electrical conditions; and 
hence, if there were no other cause, elcelneal currents would ho generated, 
and he readily transmitted through the fissures containing water, with salts 
in solution; and decompositions of tbe salts, and a transference uf tlieir 
elements, in some eases, to great distances, would be the natural result. 
But, on the known principles of elenni-tnagnetism, it is evident that such 
currents would be more or less influenced in their direction and intensity l>y 
tlie magnetism of the earth. They cannot, for instance, pass from N. to S., 
or from S. to N., so easily a< from E. to VV., but more so tlp)*'JVom W. to E. 
The terrestrial magnetism would therefore tend, in a greater or Vss degree, 
to direct the vulmic currents through those fissures which might approximate 
to an cast and west bearing, and, in separating the saline constituents, 
would deposit the metal within or near the electro-magnetic rock, and the 
acid would he determined toward the electro-positive rock, and probably 
enter into new combinations; or the sulphuric acid might, by means of the 
same agency, be resolved into its elements; in which case the .sulphur 
would take the direction of the metal, and the oxygen of the acid, and in 
this way the metallic sulphurets may have derived their origin; for, if 1 
mistake not, the metallic sulphates, supposing them to have been the pre¬ 
vailing salts, as at pres* lit, would he fully adequate to supply all the sulphur 
required by the same metals to form sulphurets; indeed, more than suffi¬ 
cient, if we deduct the oxide of tin, and other melalliferons oxides found in 
our mines. The continued circulation of the waters would, in time, bring 
most of the soluble salts under the influence of those currents, till the 
metals were in great measure separated from their solvents, and deposited in 
the east mid west veins, and near the rocks to which they were determined 
by the ^ctric currents.” 

/ GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Atai^i^ent meeting a paper was road, communicated by Lieut. Dickinson, 
14th regiment, B.N.I., entitled ”Obseiwations on the Ancient Intercourse 
with Bidia, suggested by some remarks contahted in a paper communicated 
by I^>ut. A. Burnes to the Geographical Society of Bombay, on tbe ‘ Mari¬ 
time communication of India, as carried on by the Natives.’" From a pas¬ 
sage in Lieut. Barnes’ paper, it appears that he is of opinion that the com¬ 
merce •• was never interrupted by religious prejudices,” and “ that the natives 
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of India*themselves, and not the Arabs, conducted the trade between India 
and Egypt.’’ As the generally received opinions seem to be opposed to that 
of Lieilt. Burnes, Lieut. Dickinson examined all the known authorities 
existing which have reference to |a maritime intercourse with India whicii 
subsisted in times long antecedent to the Christian era. In the ancient 
histories of Agatharchides and Strabo, it appears that the Arabians had 
attained a very high degree of commercial prospei tty, which was chiefly 
centered in three great tribes: first, the Sabmans, oi Arabs of Senna; se¬ 
cond, the Menteans, whose country lay contiguous to Senna; third, the 
Gerrlneans who occupied the coast about Alkhatif and Bahrein, of whom 
we are told, that they were “ the carriers by land of the produce of Arabia, 
and of packages of aromatics,” which they carried to Idumea. Now, the 
aromatics of Yemen we must suppose to have been monopolised by the 
neighbouring Mcnscans, between whoso country and Gerrha stretches 
that immense desert which luts off all communication across that part of 
Arabia. The question, then. Whence was the trade, and whence the wealth 
of the people of Gerrha? can only be answered, by supposing them to have 
been derived from an intcrcouibe with 1 ndia. The route, therefore, by Gerrha, 
wo may reasonably imagine to have been the oldest line of communication 
with the cast; and whicli may be referred to the eighteenth century before 
the Christian era. History affords no ;eferencc till the eleventh century b.c. 
in the time of David, when, the people of Israel not being a maritime nation, 
the intercourse was carried on* by Hiram and the Phoenicians of Tyro, and 
the produce of India was brought into Palestine, not as before, in the cara¬ 
vans of the Ishmaclites, but by the channel of the Red Sea. After ti'acing 
the historical records duwnward.s, through the ninth and sixth centuries, 
Lieut. Dickinson states that, in the fourth century b.c., in the time of Alex¬ 
ander, from the voyage of Nearchus, wc learn that there were ports and 
several vessels in the Gulf of Persia; and it being known that the Persians 
were always notorious for their aversion to the soa, we may infer that these 
vessels helotigcd either to tlie Indians or to the Arabs ; and, as the Iiistorians 
of that day have not recorded anything that would lead us to suppose that 
tiic Indian^, T.'C'e a seafaring race, he concludes that these vessels belonged 
to, an^/aifre manned, not by the people of India, but by the maritime tribes 
ol^he coasts of Arabia; and that, therefore, the intercoui’se with India was 
carried on chiefly by the Arabs. Tliroiigliout su!)scquent centuries, to the 
fifteenth of the present era, history is in favour of the Arab navigators. At 
the close of the latter century, the l^ortugucse found, to their great danger and 
annoyance, that 15,000 Arabs had settled at Calicut. When, therefore, these 
circumstances are taken into consideration; when we view the vast extent 
of the Aral) settlement, and the diffusion of their language and religion to 
the eastward ; when we regard their history as we find it preserved in the 
earliest records, and look at the people as wc see them at this day, a restless 
and reckless nation of adventurers; and, lastly, when wc consider the pecu¬ 
liar institution of caste among the Hindoos, in which there is no caste of 
sailors or navigators,—we are bound to sub.scribe to the opinion of Robertson, 
Vincent, Chardin, and others—that the Arabs, and not the Indians, were, 
in ancient times, the great carriers of the Indian trade, and the first naviga¬ 
tors of the seas of India. 


VARIETIES. 

Among the directions lately transmitted by the Poor Law Commissioners 
•'►to the Chuchwardens, Overseers, and other Officers required toi account 
for the expenditure of the Poor Rates,” the following are of importance ;— 
“It is required that the accounts of each separate parish, and also the 
accounts of every Union, shall be made up quarterly, and duly audited. As 
Junt.—yoh, XLvn. NO. clxxxvi. s 
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tho accounts of every officer may bo disallowed, so every officer, whilst he is 
bound to obey all orders which are legal, is bound to disobey all orders which 
are illegal, and will be -personally answerable in either case. Until the rate 
already allowed has been fully cdllectctl; no new rate must be applied for. 
The law has not given to the parish officers, or even to the vestry, any power 
of charging or of taxing their lellow*parishioners, even for useful purposes, 
at their own mere discretion; and no charge upon the poor rates is legal, 
unless it is in plain words sanctioned or directed by some statute. In doubt¬ 
ful cases the proper inquiry will always bo under what statute or by what 
regulation is the proposed charge warranted ? The more oommon charges 
which are unfounded, as nut being authorised by any statute, arcCharges 
for the peidbrinanoe of any service for which the law has not sanctioned any 
payment: charges for coroners' inquests must be disallowed ; so also charges 
fur salaries to overseers, under the title of permanent overseers; charges for 
the trouble in paying county rates; charges for filling up Parliamentary 
returns; charges for loss of time in attending justices, revising barristers, &c.; 
charges for dinners and entertainments; charges for the extirpation of 
vermin; charges for fees for m<arrying paupers, and for christening and 
churching their families; charges for tolling bells at paupers’ funerals; 
parish officers are bound to account in a proper form; no items named 
sundries, miscellaneous, or incidental eaipences can be admitted." 

British Produce and Manufactures exported in 1834.—Account of the 
declared value of the principal articles of Brifish produce and manufactures 


exported in the year 1834:— 

4^. «. d. 

Brass and Copper Manufactures. 981,823 2 11 

Iron and Steel, wrought and nnwrought . 1,408,872 2 1 

Hardwares and Cutlery . l,48r),233 2 1 ' 

Tin, wrought and unwronght. 370,382 11 .'i 

Cotton Manufactures .1.5,302,571 7 1 

Cotton yarn . 5,211.014 17 8 

Linen Manufactures .. 2,443,344 18 7 

Linen yarn . 136,3UJ^J1 9 

Woollen MBniifactiires. 5,7,36,870 

W'oollen and Worsted yarn. 238 543 15 it. 

Wool (Sheep's) ... 192,175 14 1 

Silk Manufactures. 5.37,198 5 4 

Salt. 102.126 14 10 

Soap and Candles. 263,972 4 11 

Sugar, refined ... 916,391 8 6 

All other Articles. 6,194,358 1 6 


41,649,191 9 6 


Whereof from Great Britain were. 41,286,594 5 6 

from Ireland . 362,597 4 0 


. The Commissioners of Charities have made a report, from which it appears 
that the total number of Charities investigated in England is 26,7.51. The in¬ 
quiry has been completed in twenty-eight counties, but six are only partially 
investigated. The funds amount to 1,000,000/. por annum. With regard 
to the must efficient mode in which this may be administered, the Com¬ 
missioners ^commend that-the superintendence, and, in certain cmscs, tlio 
administration of all property devoted to charitable uses sbould be intrusted 
to a peril anent board of three Commissioners, or some other independent 
authority,Vho shall be empowered to 8\]ggest schemes for the government 
of all ebayties, and for the management of all estates and funds belonging 
to such cji|ai-ities, and to correct any abuses therein, subject to the like cok- 
eurrence in cases where there are special visitors; and, in cases where the 
parties are willing, the board to be empowered by themselves, or others duly 
authorised by them, to adjudicate and filially determine nil disputes respect¬ 
ing conllicting claims and accounts. 
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Houses of Parliament .—The second report of the Commissioners on tho 
erectiqn of the new Houses recommends an adoption of Mr. IJarry’s plan, 
with certain modiflpations, so that the expense of carryini? it into execution 
shall not exceed 800,000/. ; thi.s sum to include the purchase of houses to 
he taken down in Ahinpdon-Street, near where tho grand entrance for tho 
King is to he situated, and also the expense of the ' mbankment of the river 
Thames, opposite the south front of the two Houses. The raodiilcations 
recommended will chiefly apply to the ornamental part of the plan, and will 
not inteifcrc With the accommodations in the interior of cither Houses of 
Parliament for the Members, or with the offices, committee rooms, 8tc. 

Window Duty .—The following is a return, ordered by the House of Com¬ 
mons, of tho duty on windows assessed for tho twelve towns of England 
which contribute the largest amount; Liverpool, 20,189/. ]5«, fir/.; Bath, 
18,03.0/. 5s. 3r/. ; Manchester, 11,558/. 13s. Jr/.; Bristol. 11,386/. 16s. It/.; 
Brighton, 10,778/. 2s, 9r/. : Birmingham, G,570/. Is. ; Cheltenham, 5,156/. 
7s. lOr/.; Norwich, 4,791/. 16s.9r/.; Clifton, 4,632/. 17s. 7t/,; Leeds, 4,.335/. 
17s. 2(/.; Cambridge, 3,-761/. 9s. 3r/.; Portsmouth, 3,635/. 9s. 3t/. 

In the last 15 years 43,528 insolvent debtors have been rlischnrged under 
the Act in England, of whom 1785 only paid any dividend. 

The statement recently published of tho money votes by Parliament to 
the British Museum gives tlie amount of annual grants since 1753 to 1835, 
443,338/, 15s. It/.; for buildfligs, 540,600/.; for collections purchased and 
miscellaneous votes, 176,322/. 5s. Total, 1,160,261/. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

French and English Post-Office .—The public will he glad to learn that 
M. Conte, the able and active Dircclour dcs Postes, and Mr. Freeling, of 
the English office, during the late stay of the latter in Paris, came to .a de¬ 
cision mui’i’The regulation to be carried into ellcct with regard to the postage 
of 1^‘ers between Franee and England, which are of much importance to 
jLhe^vo coimtrie.s. One of the principal advantages of this long and anxi- 
onsly-expected arrangement will be the facility of paying the postage of 
letters, reciprocally, to the place of their ultimate destination. A great 
saving of expense and time will be the eonsequenco of this measure, by 
•W'hich a letter can be sent, postage-free or not, to a correspondent, as in 
either of tlie two countries at jireseiit. Another most beneficial regulation 
will be the power of recommending letters to tho special cai'c of the Post 
Office, wliereby letters will only bo delivered to correspondents in person, 
upon paying a slight additional postage; this is a measure of great utility, 
and will prevent many losses. .Tournals areto be tho objects of a special sti¬ 
pulation reserved by the Governments for future arrangement. Tho reduc¬ 
tion of the rate of postage, which is enormously great at present, will also 
he effected. M. Conte, whose services in the administration of the Post 
Office deserve so much gratitude from his country, has ascertained by expe¬ 
rience that the lowering of the price of postage is of direct advantage to the 
Treasury, w'ithout taking into consideration indirect revenues resulting from 
the increased development of commercial transactions which 't occasions. 
Thus, in 1830, the general produce of the Post Office amounted to 30 mil¬ 
lions of ft-ancs ; in 1835 it amounted to 39 millions—an incre|se of nine 
millions of revenue, due to the gootf direction of M. Conte in the reduction of 
postage and in the general amelioration of the service.— Oalignani. 

* Charring of AnimaFSuhstances.—A pamphlet published at Florence 
gives an account of a strange discovery by Girolamo Legato, the accuracy 
of which is attested by the principal professors in that city. It appears that 
Legato, while traversing the deserts of Africa, in 1820, for the purpose df 
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perfecting lii» map, discovered in one of the hollows which a whirlwind had 
ploughed up, a completely uharred human body, the (lesh and bones of which 
were in good preservation. It struck him that the process of charring could 
only have been eflected by the scorching sand, and that' if the heat of the 
sand had, in this instance, ejected the complete desiccation and carbonization 
of animal substances, it might be possible to effect something similar by ar¬ 
tificial means. On bis return to Italy he commenced his experiments, and 
at length succeeded in imparting to the limbs and bodies of animals solidity 
and indestructible durability ; by this process, whole bodies, as well as indi¬ 
vidual parts, acquire a thoroughly Arm consistence, which is more decided 
according as the respective parts are harder or softer. The skins, muscles, 
nerves, veins, fat, blood, all undergo this change without its being necessary 
to remove the intestines, which assume the same consistence. At the same 
time the colour, form, and character in general, remain unchanged; no .smell 
is perceptible, and both joints and limbs remain flexible and moveable, as 
when alive; when bodies have acquired this consistency, neither damp, air, 
moths, nor water can affect them. The weight is but slightly dimuii-died; 
not a hair is lost; on the contrary, they are rooted more firmly than ever. 
Birds and fishes lose neither skins, scales, nor colours; and, in like manner, 
insects and worms remain perfect in every respect. Legato's cabinet contains 
many specimens of this novel and singular discovery; one of the most re¬ 
markable is a table composed of 214 pieces joined together. The observer 
would take them for so many different kind^ of stone, and yet they arc 
nothing more than portions of the human members. 

Diamonds. —A.M. Perrot, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
biirgh, after a careful examination of perfect and imperfect diamonds, is*f 
opinion that they are formed by some volcanic action on small pieces of 
carbon, or of a substance composed of a large portion of carbon and a very 
small quantity of hydrogen.— Athencenm, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. x 

True practical objects of Agriculture — Proceedings of the Ch,*'>'al 
Agricultural Association—Effects of the Seasoti on the Crops — iSlatt, 
of the Markets, ^c. 

^ Therk was a time, though v/e know not how long ago, when agriculture 
was agriculture—-and not politics; and we arc very much disposed to think 
that little good will be done in the trade till agriculture confines itself to its 
legitimate range—the best cultivation of the earth and the natural condi¬ 
tions of the markets and of commerce in general. Agriculture (which is 
now but too generally assumed to mean the circumstances of the tanner) 
has never nourished (in that sense) since it became the object of frequent 
legislation. To nothing could the famous reply of the French merchants to 
Colbert, “ Laissons nousfaire,'* be so pertinently applied as to this science. 
With every possible proof of augmented and augmenting skill in the applica¬ 
tion of its principles and success in the practice, its profits have decreased. 
Some may attribute this appearance to the vc^y abundance thus produced— 
Lord Liverpool did so when Prime Minister, ex cathedra; but supply and 
demand would, if left to themselves, have found their level; at least the 
expends would have followed their natural course under existing causes; if 
the had largely risen, rent and labour would have obtained higher 
rates^.if prices had greatljr fallen, the fixed and moveable charges would 
have&llen too: but no, said tbelandowners, we will create an artificial rate 
of price which shell make the condition and pruUpority of the agriculturist 
permanent and independent of exteriors.—By the simple e.xpedient of a 
protecting duty, we will decree a minimum. What happened? The far¬ 
mer was delighted with a discovery and a provision that were to ensure him 
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80 #. or 60 s. or what not. for his wheat. He took the bait, agreed to high 
rents and high tithes. But unhapnily the minimuin became the maximum, 
and more than the maximum. Wneat, instead of remaining at or about 80 s. 
or 60 s. fell below 40 s.; and the farmer’s capital kept oozing and oozing out of 
his own info the landlord’s, the parson’s, and the tax-gatherer’s pockets. 
Yet he still clings to the fallacious and absurd supposition that legislation 
can empty the markets and reduce the bounties of nature, or stop the pro¬ 
gress of art. Alas, alas! what a miserable misapprehension ! The country 
returning to pfirmanent jieace finds it imperative to put an end to those war 
expedients which unsettled all the monetary principles, and to give the 
country a safer system by compelling the issuers of paper to pay in gold. 
This i.s no sooner achieved with some depreciation in the value of all com¬ 
modities, than the agriculturist sots to and denounces all political econo¬ 
mists, and mourns over a return to national honesty and national security. 
He disregards the losses other traders have suffered in common with him¬ 
self from the depression of their goods, and calls upon Parliament to 
interpose in his peculiar behalf; and even legislators, and men of education 
and condition are weak enough to halloo his or their cry. Then arises a 
Central Association and Committees of both Houses I And what fol¬ 
lows?—Mark! 

The evidence of even the mo.st prejudiced, as well as the most intelligent 
and practical witnesses, cstjiblislies that a supply emanating from a supe¬ 
rior cultivation upon our own soils, extended cultivation in Ireland, and 
successive genial seasons, have produced a supply above the average—l^nce 
the price of one article (wheat) falls. A large demand for malt, in ronse- 
quenco of an increased consumption of barley, generated by a reduction of 
tlio.r]uly on beer, enhances the price of that article. A disorder in sheep 
reduces the flocks and decreases the supply of wool, while the prosperous 
state of manufacture and commerce augments the demand. The price of 
wool rises considerably. 

An additional consequence of this prosperity appears in the demand for 
meat of alljrlescriptions, and the price of beef, mutton, veal, and pork also 
advances. Thus then three articles out of the five which constitute the 
of farming, are proved to be beneficially improved. The same evi- 
sQences prove also that the land is relieved from a grievous weight by the 
mere incipient effects of the New Poor Law; by the relief from other local 
rates; and that a commutation of tithes now under progress will also ad¬ 
vantage the landed interest. They declare almost to a man that the main 
evils occasioned by the change in the currency having passed over, it would 
be little short of madness to recur to any project for bringing back any of 
the appearances which led to the restoration of cash payments. From the 
debates in the House of Commons, concurrent with .their inquiries in the 
Committees, these principles and facts are admitted to he demonstrated; 
and even the most clamorous advocate for the farmer, the Marquis of Chan- 
dos himself, limits his motion to a requisition that, in any reduction of 
taxation, agriculture be first considered. Thus stands the c^c—and this is 
a precise recapitulation of the state of the politics of agriculture at this 
moment. Wo should perhaps be justified in adding, that the best-inlhrmed 
witnesses differ in many of the essential measures proposed for relief; in 
none more than that of the malt-tax. The farmer begins to see the truth; 
namely, thakany considerable advance in the price of barley would inevita¬ 
bly lead Jio a rise in the rent of land, and in the amercement of the tithe. 
Some broadly admit these results^ others pronounce that the ccrfisumer, not 
the grower, pays the tax. In a word, the light begins to spread over the 

hitherto darkened region. ^ ^ , , „ * . 

But now comes the most beautiful proceeding of the whole A Meeting 
of the Provisional Committee of the Central Agricultural Association,” says 
the new Journal published by the Central Association, “ was held at Brown's 
Hotel, on Thursday last, in order to audit the accounts, and to take into 
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consideration the necessity of adopting more determined measures consist¬ 
ently with the spirit of the British constitution, for obtaining that relief from 
Parliament which has hitherto been denied to the important interests con¬ 
nected with the soil, and is now rendered more necessary in consequence of 
the impudent and insane assertion of Hr. Hume, that * this country could do 
without the landed interests, and that it was quite immaterial whether or not 
they ever grew another bushel of wheat.’ Will our readers deny that it is 
not high time, after such a declaration from one of the leaders and professors 
of modern political economy, that something more should be dune to obtain 
for the owners and oulfivators of the soil a share in the benefits enjoyed by 
the niunufiicturing classes? At this meeting some strong resolutions were 
proposed by Mr. Bernard, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who has favoured 
us ivitli a copy of them, which we insert, and a reference to our advertising 
columns will show that they are to be taken into consideration on the 17in 
of June, at a general meeting which will be held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. ** ♦*♦**=» Every thinking mind must l)pve been 
convinced by the late proceedings in Parliament, that faction rules where 
honest patriotism should prevail, and that a false, nay, a mock philosophy is 
daily applied to the necussitics of this vast community by the political econo¬ 
mists, almost incompatible with the common dictates of humanity, or without 
reference to equitable principles.” 

Ami of what are these resolutions composed ? Take the following speci¬ 
men of the Student of Trinity's Agriculturistic-political principles. lie first 
assimies that Ministers “ have no intention to relieve the distresses of any of 
the producing classes, but are solely bent on following the mischievous 
theories of those who call themselves political economists.” Next, that “ it 
is requisite to form a Union that would includu landowners. lurmcr.s, ,and 
working people of all descriptions, manufacturing as well us agricultural, for 
tho purpose of promoting their common interests, of dt-fending their just 
rights, and of ensuring the safety of the country.” And having determined 
that the Central Society, by neglecting to do this, “ has defeated its own 
object,” he urges that “ the Society should immediately publish a dedara- 
iiun to explain the principles on winch it proposes to act; confining itself at 
present to such leading grievances, as would be sufficient to show its (l';ter- 
minalion to defend the rights, and promote the interests of tho industriou.. 
classes ; and leaving minor grievances to be discussed hereafter. 

“ These leading grievances are. Peel's Currency Bill, the Free Trade sys¬ 
tem, with the unrestricted use of machine^, and in conjunction with these, 
the Netv Poor Law, 

“ That accordingly the Society ought to declare its resolution to insist 
upon a re-adjustment being made of the present standard of value, leaving 
the question ns to metallic, or paper money, to be considered after the prin¬ 
ciple of re-adjustment shall have been conceded. 

** That it ought, at the same time, to declare its resolution to insist upon 
tho establishment of some just protective system for working people, to 
guard them from tho competition to which they are now unfairly exposed 
witli both foreigners and mac/iinery; together with tho establish meui of a 
corresponding protective system for the colonics; avowing protection to native 
industry of all descriptions, whether at hotne o, abroad, for the ground-work 
of its proceedings. 

. “ That it ought likewise to declare its resolution to insist upon a repeal of 
the New Poor Law, which was framed on the assumption that* all^workiug- 
jieople can ^hiuin.'if the> please* reiuuncratin|f employment, an assumption 
which is perfectly untrue, so long as Peel's Bill, with thofree trade system, 
be suffered to remain in force, and machinery \^i permitted to supplant, 
manual labour. 

And lastly, That the Society will not p&tronize any newspaper that will 
not devote Itself to a strenuous defence of the above principles and views, and 
endeavour, by all the means in its power, to promote a close union between 
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the agricultural and manufacturing olaases, including the labourers in both ; 
8ince» amidst the perils by which the nation is surrounded, and the excite- 
niont that must unavoidably be the result, this course of proceoding offers 
the only reasonable chance of preserving tranquillity, and preventing the 
revolution, which may be observed to be gradually approaching, from being 
one of violence.'* 

Of all the Unions yet established, Mr. Bernard's is the most comprehensive. 
He hints that no Gh>vernraent would dare to oppose it. Few persons would 
venture to deny his position; but luckily there stands between him and the 
accomplishment of his purpose, a good deal of common sense, and no small 
quantity of information—information, indeed, which he no doubt very wisely 
holds in supreme contempt; namely, that train offsets and induction by the 
sober, slow, and calm use of which political economics may be formed into 
a science conducted by these guides, as by far the greater number of Brililh 
subjects now are, it seems hardly within the bounds of credulity or credi¬ 
bility, that even tlio Central Association will alfirrn propositions so near in¬ 
sanity as Mr. Bernard's, m their discussion on the 17th of June. Hut should 
“ madness rule the hour” to so lameniable an extent, out of doors, the con¬ 
verts will be few; and that the Union will be lamentably short of supporters, 
it may satbly be predicted. 

After having devoted thus much space to statements which really upset, 
not agriculture only, but i^ciety at large; (for could these insane schemes 
find the support the proposer perhaps imagines they may, the entire founda¬ 
tions of British commerce, revenue, and property, would be shaken to the 
ground,) we may turn to the actual state of things. 

The retardation of the spring by wet has been continued by the cold winds, 
which even during the brightest days we have yet experienced, have made 
us feel the chill of winter under the sun of summer. The consequences are 
visible in all the productions of vegetation. The grass is backward, short, 
and meagre, almost beyond precedent; there is little or no clover to enrich 
the rye-grass, which stands thin and alone; and even this is rendered far 
less abundant and shorter than usual by the absence of the warm rains, 
which during the end of April and the beginning of May generally gladden 
^ earth, and thicken the growth. The Hay crop will be a complete failure, 

I ^rticularly over all the light soils. The Wheat has of course telt the same 
malign inilucncc. Up to the middle of this month the colour was brown 
and unthrifty, and the plant appeared seriously injured. It looks cold, and 
in provincial language, shrovey, which carries the idea of poverty both in the 
individual plant, and in the general crop. There is no general complexion 
of verdure, but the dark soil peeps out in places between the wiry and 
straggling steins. Such at least is the case in perhaps a third of the whole 
breadth of land sown, and there is not only every appearance of a late, but 
of a deficient hnn’est. Of course this will pertain the most to lands coldly 
placed—to those near the coast, to the north, or cold in themselves, such as 
the heavy clays and wet soils. The Barley was got in so late, that it is diffi¬ 
cult at present to pronounce with any accuracy, or more than partially, as to 
its promise; but as a natural consequence of late sowing, beyond its being 
late, it has not participated the evils of the backward season. It has escaped 
the perils which the Wheats have encountered, and in truth the lively colour 
and steady growth indicate that such is the case. The lands are preparing 
for turnips jvith the advantage of drying winds, which will facilitate the 
pulverising of the clods, and rendering them permeable to air and water—the 
grand secret after all, it is to be.believed, of nourishing the plant. It is to 
be hoped the Northumberland ridge system will continue to diffuse itselt^ for 
Mr. Coke has long smi;^ declared that it renders the turnip crop as secure as 
any other; and his own last year, which flourished while ail around had 
failed, amounted to proof positive. 

The Markets remain tolerably steady, verging rather to a decline than a 
Tise> a full of 'is, having taken place in Mark Lane, on the 16th. They are. 
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however, still to be esteemed weather markets; and the trifling fluctuations 
are to be traced to individual wants rather than to general causes. Unless 
rain soon falls, and really warm weather succeeds these northern and eastern 
chilling winds, the harvest may be seriously injured—and must be late. This 
will try the theory of a superabundant production; for the stocks must neces¬ 
sarily be exhausted. The supplies have been so equal that little worthy of 
remark has occurred in Mark Lane, or in the provincial marts. 

We n.ust not omit to mention an event so important to the Grazier as the 
opening of the New Cattle Market at Islington. If a locality', favourable in 
the highest degree to those who have to send their stock from the north and 
eastern districts, which saves the drift of the already wearied cattle through 
the last two miles, worse than any other ten of the journey—if arrangements 
securing space, food, and water to the animals, and ample opportunity of 
etcamination to the buyers, be considered to give a Market a superior title, 
the Islington Market possesses all these. A dinner, which >vas attended by 
a very numerous party of Landed Gentlemen, Graziers, and Farmer;, was 
given by the spirited proprietor. 

Prices,—Wheat from 42s. (Irish) to 58s. Barley from 265. to 37s. Oats 
21s. to 27s. Flour (declined 2s.) 34s. to 45s. 

Imperial averages on May 6th.—Wheat 47s. 1 1d. Barley 32s. ^d. Oats 
22s. ad. Rye 32s. 3d. Beans 37s. 6d. Peas 40s. Itf. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Steam navigation has revolutionised agriculture. And there arc other 
causes actively at work, such as bone manure, and turnip husbandy, im¬ 
provements which, in the opinion of many excellent judges, have increased 
the value of all light land to the extent of 7s, 6d. per aero. At this very 
moment we are aware of 300 tups, the property of farmers fifty miles distant, 
that are turnip-boarded in this neighbourhood, at the rate of S-irf. per head 
per W'oek, which will he returned to the owners in a few days in much 
better condition than when they left Twecdsidc. At one lime about 30,^300 
head of black cattle w'cre sent from our bounds to Nortliwicli-hill, and sdKl 
to the farmers in such lots as they could conveniently take, for the purpose 
of being fattened for the London markels. But the trade, which still con¬ 
tinues to a considerable extent, is gradually diminishing; and in the opinion 
of many, the period is not remote when three-fourths of the beeves in Dum¬ 
fries-shire and Galloway will be fattened, as well as reared at home. In fact 
the trade of a border drover is already well nigh in abeyance, and various 
active men, who formerly embarked in it to a large extent, have commenced 
business as salesmen in the south. Abundance of turnips, by rendering the 
farmers so far independent of summer grass, enables them to fatten at almost 
every period of the year ; and by the means of agents who sell, we believe, 
at a commission of 2^ per cent., stock of every kind can be disposed of, and 
returns made with all the regularity of the bank itself. The grazier in this 
way reaps two profits, and by driving the beasts to the nearest sea-port, sends 
them to market not only fresh and unfatigued, but at a diminished cost, which 
covers, and more than covers, the salesman’s commission. And with turnip 
husbandry e:ittcnding so fast, and steamers bridging seas in every direction, 
it will be of little consequence by-and-by, where a man farms—in the mid¬ 
land ebunties, or at John O’Groats—so that he is within convenient reach of 
a haven fitted for shipping grain and stock, and unshipping lime and bone 
manure.— Dumfries Courier. 

Extraordinary J'egetuble. —Mr. Fullard has succeeded in introducing to 
this country one of the most wondeiful vegetables ever known. It is colled 
the “ Waterloo Crosarcan Cow Cabbageit grows from nine to twelve feet 
in height, and is from fifteen to twenty feet in circumference. Five of these 
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cabbages have, by proper management, been repeatedly found an ample 
allowance for one hundred sheep or ten cows, per day; and their sur¬ 
prisingly nutritious quality soon produces an astonishing improvement in 
the growth and utility of every description of cattle, more particularly as 
regards the growth of the wool in sheep. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, affirms this 
cabbage to be “ the greatest wonder the earth ever jitoduced." By order of 
his Majesty, some of the seed has been sown this year at his farm near 
Windsor; ami the production has been patronised by the Royal Family,and 
a great number of the nobility and gentiy. These cabbages, if designed for 
the winter season, can, for convenience, as well as advantage to the grower, 
be then removed from the fields, and will scr^eto mako handsome serpentine 
walks in gardens, or they will form a most excellent avenue for winter across 
a field; or by setting them singly, will make a ground, that has not a tree 
in it, a park for winter, and may bo given to the stock in spring. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

The Silk Trade. —For some time po-^t thero has been a considerable rise 
in prices, caused cliiefly by the great increase within the last twelve months 
in the prices of raw silk, being, in some instances, as much as 50 per cent. 
A great many of the manufacturers had discharged then* workmen, and the 
looms were out of employ in consequence of the higli price of the raw mate¬ 
rial. Tlie large importations, however, from China, which have arrived, and 
which are anticipated, have produced their natural effect on the market, 
liaviitg, within the present .week, caused a reduction varying from 7^ to 20 
per cent., and it is probable that when the stocks are increased, the reduction 
will be much greater. 

Gasometer Extraordinary .—There is now at work at the Salford gas¬ 
works, Lamb-lane, a gasometer, supposed to be the largcat ever built, 
measuring in circumference 283 feet wide by 24 feet deep, containing 
lj2Jf?l cubic feet of gas. The retort-house roof of the aboio works is also 
. ijJ iron ; the whole upon an entire new principle. 

Royal Institution. —Lately an ingenious model was exhibited by Mr, 
Cooper, illustrative of his new invention for saving persons falling overboard 
at sea. It consists of a double mortar, with diverging mouths at an angle 
of 45° (the barrels combined at the breech, so that bollx rharges can be fired 
by the same touch-hole), which are respectively loaded with a hollow shell of 
copper, or whatever shall appear best calculated to act us a buoy when dis¬ 
charged, and both are connected with a coil of lloating Manilla rope, or an 
Indian rubber cloth-tube stuffed with horse-huir, about 100 feet in length. 
This mortar is to be kept in readiness pointed over the stem, to discharge its 
lloating line the instant the cry of “ a man overboard ” is heard, and thereby 
afford him a temporary support till boats can be put out to his relief. 
Mr. Cooper fired his piece of Siamese ordnance, and threw their floating 
halls of cork across the Iccturc-room, and amongst the spectators, with a 
degree of precision which augured the happiest results, and gave universal 
satisfaction. 

A steam-ve.ssel is fitting in the river which is to ho lighted with gas, on a 
plan siigg'ested by Lieutenant Englcdue, R.N.; two retorts are placed in 
the fires under the boilers about two hours before dark, which will supply gas 
lyilTicicnt to burn the whoje night, lighting the cabins, engine-room, and 
mast-head. This may be fitted at a trilling expense, and without the 
slightest danger, the whole of the apparatus being on deck. Frequent ac¬ 
cidents have occurred from steam-vessels not being properly lighted at 
night, 
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Important to Bakers.—A ineclianical kneading-trough hag lately been 
invented by a baker of the name of M. Fontaine, at Faris, for whicJi he has 
obtained a patent iVoui the French govornraont. The chief advantages 
derived tiorn this new invention arc, that from 30 to 800 pounds of dough 
can be kneaded in tlie small space of time of fifteen minutes, with the labour 
of only one man, and that without the least fatigue. It also causes the 
dougli to bo much better kneaded, consequently the bread is much bettor 
made than b}- the process usually adopted. This invention is the fruit of 
long experience. 

In the production of cast-iron from the blast furnace a wonderful improve¬ 
ment has been effected, by the introiluction of heated air into the blast 
furnace instead of cold, as formerly. The temperature of heated air, first 
so applied, was 300 degrees, and this has been raised to 600, which is suf¬ 
ficient to melt load; this new process saves the necessity of converting coal 
into coke before being thrown into tlie furnace, so that the iron works are 
no longer enveloped in dense clouds of smoke. The coals are tliro.vn into 
the furnace just as they come from the mine, and are cons cried into coke 
by the time they reach the blast; a great saving of coals is also effected by 
this process. Kiglit tuns of coals were formerly used in producing one ton 
of cast-iron; but by the new process only three are consumed in producing 
the same quantity of iron. 


NEW PATENTS. 


T» William Gilyard Srarth and Robert 
Scnith. bolt) of I.evdB, in the county of York, 
dyere, tor inuaufacturiiiK or preparing of a 
certain Miliatance fur blue dyera, trom inate- 
rials nut hilhertu used for that purpose, appli¬ 
cable fur dyeiii); blue and other colours. 

To Cliariea .Scbafhaiill, of Sbetbeld, in the 
county of York, gentleman, for liPi'roveil 
gear for ubuiiiing a continuous rotary .i^tion. 

To James Mori.son, of Paisley, North UrU 
tain, inaniifacturer, for an improvement on 
the Jacquard machine, and on wlmt is called 
the teiis-box lay, and in the reading and 
■tamping machines used in making shawls 
and figured work. 

To James Uiggle, of Uury, In the county 
palatine of Lancaster, engineer, for certain 
improvement'! In steom-engine'!. 

To John Blrkby, late of High Town, but 
now of Upper Kawfolds, both in Liversedge, 
near Leeds, in the cu'inty of Yurk, card- 
maker, for improvements in machinery in 
making needles. 

To Walter Hancock, of Stratford, in the 
county of Bssea, engineer, for an improved 
nrrangenent and coinbinaiioii of certain me¬ 
chanical means of propelling vessels through 
water. 

To John Oox, of the city of Bristol, of the 
firm of Harding, Cox, eiiil Shaw, soap-mnnu- 
fartarer, for certain Improvements In the ina- 
nufacinre of soap, wiiirh will be pur(ic«ilarly 
applicable to the felling or fulling of woollen 
cloths. 

To Sir John Scolt Lillie, Knight and Com¬ 
panion of the most honourahle military order 
of (he Bath, of St. John's, In the parish of 


Fulham, in the county of Middlesex, for an 
improved inode of acquiring power for the 
purpose of propelling carriages, barges, and 
other the like cuntrivauces for conveying 
goods and passengers. 

To KdwarJ Jeluwicki, of No. 8, Seymour- 
place, iiryanstune-square, in the county of 
Aliddlesex, Ksq., fur certain iniprovcm-rts in 
steam-engines. 

To Thomas Alcock, of Claiiies, in the county 
of Worcester, tace-nianufactiirer, fn his In¬ 
vention of certain Imjirovements in machinery 
for making bobbin-net lace, lor the purpose of 
producing certain kinds of ornamental bob¬ 
bin net ince and other fabrics, by aid of the 
improvements which are in part applicable to 
machinery constructed according to his former 
Improvements, for whicli two several Letters 
yateiit were cranted to him on the 8th day of 
Uecember, lH.33, and other Letters Patent on 
the laih day of February, 1833. 

To Alphonsus William Webster, of Regent- 
street, in (he county of Middlesex, aurist, for 
his invention of an instrument or apparatus, 
to be aanlied to the ear, to assist hearing. 

To John Blrkby, late of High Town, but 
now of Upper Rawfolds, both in Liversedgs 
near Leeds, in the county of York, card-maker 
for his invention of improvements in ma¬ 
chinery for making needles. 

To Robert Brettie Bate, of No. 21. Poidtry, 
in the city of London, optician, for his inven¬ 
tion of certr'n improvements upon hydrome¬ 
ters and saKcharometers, for the term of seven 
years, to be computed from the 2Ist day of 
March instant} being uii extension of former 
letters-patent for the said invention, granted to 
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tbesaid n. U. Bate.bf his late Sfajesty Kln^ 
Gforgi* IV. 

Ti> Louis Elise Selg:nettef of MincIng-Iane, 
in the city of London, merchant, for improve- 
ments in preserving animal and vegetable 
aubstnnce«i being a commaiiicatiun from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To Francis (iybboii SpiUbury, of Newman* 
street. Oxford-street, engineer, for his Inven¬ 
tion ul certain improveiiieiits on machinery nr 
apparatus for stnmpfiig up and cum pressing 
inetala or other substances. 

To William Maugham, of New])ort-streeti 
Laiiilicth, in the county of Surrey, cliuinist, for 
his invention of certain Improvements in the 
prod<iciion of chloride of lime and certain 
other clieniical substances. 

To William Hale, ot Greeiiivich, in the 
county of Kent, late of (;olLhester, in llie 
county of Kssex, civil engineer, fur his inven¬ 
tion of certain improvements on iii,icl)ini‘ry 
applicable to vessels propelled by steam or 
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other power; which improvements, or parts 
thereof, are applicable to other useful pur¬ 
poses. 

To William Westley Richards, of liirmlng- 
hamfinthe county of Warwick, giiii-mnker, 
for his invention of certain improvements in 
primers for discharging lire-artn«, by meaui of 
percussion. 

To John Lionel Hood, of the town and 
county of the town of Neivcasile-upoii-Tyiie, 
Gentleman, and Andrew Smith, of Priiices- 
Bt.eet, Leicesler-square, in the (.ouiity of Mid¬ 
dlesex, engineer, for their invention of an 
improved modeof roiinufacturing belts, bands, 
and straps, to be employed in plate of ropes or 
cliiiiiiSi and fur other useful purposes. 

To Wiltiam Jllnrton, of Field Hail, near Ut 
toxeter, in the comity of Stafford, Gentleman, 
for Ins invention of an iiiipruved iiieliiod of, 
and apparatus for. extracting iiilltc Iruin cows 
and olh-r animals. 


BANKRUPTS, 

a 

yiioM APRIL 2B, TO MAY 20, 1836, inclubivk. 


April 26.—T. Eiimumos, Fleet-street, vic¬ 
tualler. T. GoMi-nv, Hornsey Infra, flamp- 
shire. T. Au.\ms, Parwith, Derbyshire, 
(Hieesivnonger. S. GK.\a.vs, Livcipooi, 
grocer. W. W'ii.som, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
scrivener. S. HinnsuT and (i. Hibbkiit, 
Draycott, Derbyshire, cotton-doublers. N. 
OaA.M, Leicester, grocer. 

April 2!>.—AV. T’ORTiin, East-lane, Wal- 
vvoitli, grocer. G. F. Finch, Devonshire- 
place, Newington, coadi-proprictor. G, 
Waac-iiR and W. II. Walkkk, Neivcastle- 
osifon-Tyne, irun-fuunders. W, Dur.ant, 
Hartley. Kent,dealer and chapman 11. Jo.vks, 
juii, Carnarvon, diaper. J. Lvtiiook, Li- 
Vfipool, grocer, H. Tunu, Hath, livcry- 
stablc keeper. G. Purkins, Nutliowiuin, 
Yorkshire, siLk-spinuer, D. 1). Ormuon, 
liristul. wine-merchttiit. J. Bush and N. 0. 
Pkiiiis.vux, Bristol, scriveners, 

Muy 3.—W. IIai.ton, Charles street, West¬ 
minster, tailor. W. li. Hkazxi.1., Lower 
Tliaiiies-sireet. fishmonger, W, Havwahu, 
lied Lion-street, Hulburn, poulterer. C. 
DAuay, Crispin-street, Spitalfielils, dealer In 
potatoes. S. Brown, Tealby, Lincolnshire, 
grocer. T. Pickkk, Mitdelcy, Shropshire, 
mercer. J. Guariinrr, lledditch, Wor- 
■ Tfstc ishire, needle and fish-hook niaiiufuc- 
turcr. J. W. WniTTAKXR, Bultou-le-Moors, 
Lancashire, llax-spinner. 

• 

May C —J.^yJlITKHGAU, Park-street, Sontli- 
wark, dyer. J. AHnK.VFiKi.u, Liverpool,^ 
iiiercliant. W', B, Lii.i,r, Birmingham, 
coal-merchant. It. Jonks, Bangor,Cariiar- 
vFn, printer. II. H. Kvk, Bath^astry-cook 
and confectioner. T IIooo, Boroughbridge, 
Yorkshire, curn-iuerchant. 


May 10. —C. Biinnv, Birmingham, sta- 
tiuiier. J, IlKRRY, Birmingham, glass-ma¬ 
nufacturer. G. Shufklkbutiiam, Maccles¬ 
field, (Cheshire, coach-bullder. G. Strut- 
ton, Chester, hotel-keeper. T. Marsuxv, 
Salford,r,aneakhire,miiehiiie-maker. ILFun* 
NKSs, Preston. Lancashire, slider. 

May 13. — E. Briubv, Great Coram- 
sl'cet, Bruiiswlck-sqiisrc. surgeon, J. L. 
LIoktimku, St^Thumas the Apostle, near 
Exeter, linen-draper. S tmowtaii, Llcb- 
lii-ld-slreet, Newport-market. brass-founder. 
G. La.vb, Bulb, wine-niercliant. W'. M. 
Ci-app, Exctei, ironmonger. J. PniTCiiAnii, 
Kingsu inford, .sialfurdshire. victualler. 

Alny 17.—C. J. DMi.vAi.i.ii, Peckhnm-grove, 
Camberwell, hlil-broker. T. Dnnu, jnn,, 
Fiiichingfield. Essex, plumber. J. P. Hir- 
I.BY, Luton, Bedfordshire, plumber. W. H. 
Ai.BXANni;K and C. B. llicuAitns, Upper 
Cllftnn-strect, Finsbury, hnrdwure<uen. J, 
Havks, Little Barthfllomew-clote, builder. 
T. W. WiM.uws, Fleet-street, fishmonger. 
G. Collins and E. Dorrist, Newgate-inar- 
ket, butchers. J. Gomm, Leumliigton Priors. 
Warwickshire, hotel-keeper. J. Li.ovii, 
Liverpool, joiner. J. Skmcson, Manchester, 
publii.ui. 

May 20.— W. BATTKi/f^llodiiey-liiiildlngs, 
New Keiit-roail, carpenter. T. Dobson, 
Biirge-yard, Bucklecliury, Scotch niid Blun- 
clies’.er agent. W. Cravk.n, Horsforth, 
Vorkshire, paper-miinufactiirer. It. Ja.siks, 
Chalkside, Cumberland, hone dust manufac¬ 
turer. B, Watgruousk, Glussop, Derby¬ 
shire, cotton-spinner. W. Hawkins, Not- 
tliigiiam, timbcr-inerchaiit. J. Burwral 
and H. Chuuks, Huddersfield, cloth mer« 
chants. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Little alteration lias taken place dur¬ 
ing the past month in the condition of 
oiir great staple inannfactures j the in- 
creuM'd ])rit’e of cotton piece goods has 
tended in some degree to check the de¬ 
mand for the American Market, but the 
manufacture and export of Varii goes 
on with iiiialiatcd activity. The season 
of the year, aided hy the stimulua of 
fashion, furnishes full employment for 
the silk-weavers, and slackens the de¬ 
mand for woollen goods for home con¬ 
sumption. The manufacture of coarse 
woollens for exportation goes on with 
unremitting vigour. 

In Colonial produce the Market has 
lately been rather dull; the long con¬ 
tinuance of easterly winds has prevented 
the arrival of all but a very small quan¬ 
tity of West India Sugar, and this 
encourages the holders to stand firmly 
for former quotations; while the expec¬ 
tation of large arrivals shortly after the 
wind shall have taken a favourable turn, 
equally induces the grocers and refiners 
to limit their purchases to that which 
will suffice to meet their immediate 
wants. 

Tlie quantity of British Plantation 
Sugar lately on hand was 6500 hhds. 
and ir., being less by than at the 
corresponding date of last year; a like 
roinparisou of the stock of Mauritius 
Sugar shows in the quantify of < 3,700 
bags, a diminution to the extent of 
48,200 bags. The last average price of 
West India Miiscovadcs, officially in¬ 
serted in the Gazette, was 2/. 8f rf. per 
cwt., being an advance of 10s. per 
cwt. upon the average of the correspond¬ 
ing period of the year 183,'). 

In Jlefined Sugar, although the stock 
on hand is small, the Muiket is dull; 
the purchases fur shipping liave been 
of small extent, and the same reason 
which operates with the grocers as to 
raw sugars, prevents their buyinglargely 
of refined. ^ 

The Market mr British Plant.'ition 
Coffee is heavy, and with n recent de¬ 
pression of 6d. to Is. per cw’t. A small 
parcel of Jamaica, recently put up for 
public sale, M’as knocked down at the fol¬ 
lowing prices ;~-IiOW middling, 84*. to 
68*.; middling 91*. to 92* ; gwid to fine 
ordinary, 84*. to 88*. Gd.^ but it was 
chiefiy bought in, and therefore fur- 
inshe-s no good criterion of the value. 
In other descriptions of Coffee the only 
real demand ia for shipping qualities of 


Mocha, and these command increased 
prices. 

The Cotton Market has given way 
slightly of late, and the importers have 
been obliged to yield, to a reduction of 
\d. to \d. per lb. In London the ar¬ 
rivals have been large, and the trarnsi- 
tions lately of very inconsiderable 
aniuiint. In Liverpool there has been 
more activity, the sales of the week end¬ 
ing the 24th ulf. amounted to 14,610 
bales, and at little depreciation in the 
proceeds. 

A good deal of business is doing in 
Kast India Indigo, both for shipping and 
on speculation, which has had the effect 
of advancing the prices, in some in¬ 
stances, 3d. per lb. on last sales’ prices, 
and induces the liolders to look forward 
to a further improvement. 

Tliere is a considerable demand for 
Rum of all kinds, and hut little of it now 
left in first bands; prices are conse¬ 
quently maintained, but transactions 
are limited. A Government contract's 
announced fur 7o,000 gallons, at proof; 
but as it is not to be delivered until tlie 
beginning of July, there will he ample 
time for arrivals. 

A large public sale of Free Trade Teas 
has just concluded; the quantity sub¬ 
mitted was not lesstimn 45,000 packages, 
nearly tlie whole of which was puroliased 
cither at or after the sale. Fine 
gous at a reduction of J^d. to 2d. per Ih. 
on former sales, (lommon Congous at 
an advance of Id. Twankay.s at an ad¬ 
vance of jd. to Id. Bubeas at funner 
rates. 

The English Money Market has been 
generally steady throughout the past 
month, but with some complaiuts of 
scarcity towards its close, it being gene¬ 
rally believed that the state of the ex¬ 
changes, together with the eager dis}io- 
sition to embark in all sorts of specula¬ 
tions, liad determined the Bank of 
England to narrow their issues fur the 
jmrp .se of correcting the evil. From 
whatever cause, it is certain that specu¬ 
lation has recently received an uscrul 
check, and that money is less abundant 
may be inferred from the .-educed pre- 
'’miiiin on Exchequer Bills, which at the 
cominenccment of the month was 19*. to 
21*., and is now 12*. to 14*., wliileliuha 
Bonds, which were at 5*. to 7*- premium 
have fallen to par. In Con.^oi8 during 
this time the fluctuation has not amount¬ 
ed to j per cent., and the present quota- 
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tion does not differ from that at the 
flose of last month, by more than ^ per 
cent. 

There nrould have been little to ob¬ 
serve with respect to the Foreign Funds, 
had not a sudden and large depreciation 
taken place in Spanish Securities lately, 
in CQiisetiucnce of the unexpected retire¬ 
ment from office of M. Mendizabal; an 
event resulting foom the successful in¬ 
trigues of Isturitz and Cordova ; the 
latter of whom had not, by his conduct 
at the licad of the Army, acipiircd the 
rontidence of the late Prime Alinister. 
The intelligence of this event reduced 
the price of Active Stock no less than 
ft per cent.; and although in the course 
of the fitful agitation which has 'sue. 
cceded the first blow it has occasionally 
recovered to the extent of or 2 per 
cent, the prospect fur the acconnt on 
the .‘fist May is a gloomy one. in the 
early part of the month. Portuguese 
Bonds had gradually advanced lietwcen 
2 and it per cent.; the fall in %>ani.sh 
has brought them back nearly to the 
former quotations. 

The greater difficulty of obtaining 
money has liad the effect of tempering 
’ fhd nxeitement which prevailed on the 
subject of Railway projects, and has 
materially reduced the Market value of 
several of them; and besides this ge¬ 
neral cause of depreciation, those which 
have yet to obtain the sanction of Acts 
of Parliament, are further affected un¬ 
favourably by the diminished chance of 
their succeeding in that object during 
■^he present Session. The chief reduc¬ 
tions have been in Stephen.sun’s Brigh¬ 
ton, which, since the end of last month, 
have fallen ’ll. per share, in Loiuhm 
and Birmingham, which are 5/. lower, 
and in London and Southampton, which 
arc 4/. lower. 

An extraordinary advance occurred 
about the middle of the montli iu Im¬ 
perial Brazilian Mining Shares, from 
the quotation of 19 to 21; they sud¬ 


denly rose to that of 39 to 40, in con¬ 
sequence of intelligence being received 
of some very rich veins having been 
ent; they have since relapsed to the 
price of 32 to 34. 

The closing prices of the principtil 
Government Pecurities and Joint-Stock 
Shares on the 2Gth, are subjoined :— 

KKCLlSn FUKOS. 

Bank Stock, 210 11 — 'Flireo per 
cent. Reduced, OOJ ^—Tliree per cent. 
Consols, 91^ 

cent. Reduced, —Three and a Half 

per cent. New, 100 J — Long Annui¬ 
ties, 1800, I5|i J—India Stock, 208 9 
—India Bonds, 1 dis. par—Exchequer 
Bills, 12 14—Consols for Account, 91 

SHARES. 

Braztlian, Imperial, 32 4 —Canada, 
38 9—United Mexican, 3 ^—Rbymney 
Iron, 9 ^—Auti-Dry-rot Company, 3 ^ 
— Colonial Bank, 12j 13^ — London 
and VFestniilister Bank, 24 o—National 
Bank of Ireland, 10 17< 

BAILWAV8. 

Commercial Blackwall, 2^ —Great 
■Western, 45 ^—Leeds and Manchester, 
21 3—liOndon and Brighton (Stejihen- 
son’s), 12^ 13.J—Ditto (Rennie’s), 2-| 3 
—Ditto (Candy’s), l-j 5—London and 
Birmingham, 133 5 — London and 
Greenwich, 27 8—London and South¬ 
ampton, 2.J 0—North Midland, 13 -J— 
South Eastern, 4f 

FOUEIGX FDJfDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 101.^ 2—Brazi. 
Han, 1824, 6 jier cent. OOiJ ^ —Chilian, 
6 per cent. 45 7—Colombian, 0 per 
cent. 30 1 — Danish, 3 per cent. 70 ^ 
—Duich, 24 per cent, .50g 7^—Ditto, 

6 per cent. lOig J —Mexican, 6 per 
cent.33 4—Portuguese Regency, 0 per 
cent. 83^ Ditto, 1834, 0 per cent, 
02^ 4 —Russian Aletallic New Loan, 
5 per cent. 109^ 10—Spanish, 1821, 

5 per cent. 39 Ditto, Deferred, 18 ^ 
—Ditto, Passive, 11 J. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

•IMPERIAL PARLIAMEOT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

April 26.—Lord Lyndhurs't presented .a petition from the proprietors of 
the “ Times,” “ Morning Herald,” Standard,” and “ Morning Post “ news- 
napers, complaining of injustice in certain parts of the proposed alterations 
In the stamp duties, * 

April 27,—^The order of the day having been read fbr going into Cora- 
mittee on the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill, Lord Fitzgerald, in a 
speech of considerable length, entered into an extended vievr of the history 
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of Corporations in that country, and of the measure proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers to meet the evils of the present system. His Lordship arguetl the 
danger in the existing stale of society in Ireland, of intrusting a 51. con- 
stituenev with the power proposed to be vested in them by the Bill, and 
concluded by hioving the following Resolution ;—“Tliat it be an instniction 
to the Committee to make provision for the abolition of Corporations in Ire¬ 
land : and make such arrangements as may be necessary for securing the 
eiliciont and impartial administration of justice, and the peace and gooil 
government of cities and towns in Ireland."—Lord Abinger supported the 
insti-uction. maintaining that, however just it might bo to suppress one 
nuisance, he did not see the necessity of raising another in its stead.—Lord 
Ilolliiml expressed astonishment that Lord Lyndhurst had not proposed the 
Resolution,*!iTul attributed it to indisposition to destroy in Ireland what ho 
had defended in England.—Loivl Lyndhurst said that he was ready to defend 
hi.s opinions; he had requested Lord Fitzgerald to move it to avoid repetition 
of argument.—Lord Melbourne opposed .the instruction, after which a 
division took place, the numbers being—for the instruction 203, incl”ding 70 
proxies ; and against it 119, including 47 proxies; majority for the instruc¬ 
tion 84. 

April 28.—The Lord Chancellor, pursuant to notice, presented two Bills ; 
one regarding the administration of justice in the Court of Chancery, and 
the other respecting the appellate jurisdiction of that House. Tiic object 
being to separate the functions of the Lord Chancellor. The first Bill pro¬ 
vides for the appointment of a Chief Justice of his Majesty's Court of 
Chancery; and the second limits the duties of the Lord CLanccllor to ad¬ 
minister its appellate jurisdiction by constantly presiding in the House of 
Lords or in the Privy Council,—the sitting for appeals not to be always sus 
pended by the prorogation of Parliament,—^tlie equity jurisdiction of the 
Exchequer to he abolished. After some discussion both Bills were read a 
first time, some Noble Lords stating that they should reserve their objections 
until the Coiiiiuittco. 

April 29.—The Earl of Haddington called the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to certain inaccuracies in the amended returns which had been ordered 
relative to the constabulary force in Ireland. 

May 2.—Lord Duncannon having moved the order of the day for# 
going into Committee on his Constabulary Bill, the Earl of Roden, at some 
length, expressed his belief that the Bill was highly dangerous in its ten¬ 
dency.—The Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Haddington, and other Noble 
l^rds, deprecated the exlram’dinary powers about to be conferred absolutely 
on the Ivurd-Lieutenant, and the House then went into Committee,—The 
various clauses were considered in detail. 

May 6.—On the motion of Lord Duncannon the report on the Irish Con¬ 
stabulary Bill was brought up.—The Duke of Richmond objected to the 
clause which obliged a constable or sub-constable to swear that he did not 
belong to a secret society, because it would operate against the society of 
Freemasons.—The Earl of Radnor, the Duke of Lem.ster, and the Earl of 
Harrow by oppo,sed the clause.—The Marquess of Londonderry thought there 
should be no exception in favour of Freemasons.—The Duke of Leinster 
moved, as an amendment, that Freemasons be excepted.—Their Lordsh 1,7-; 
then di\ ided, when there appeared-fer the original clause, 44 ; against it, 
41; majority against tlie amendment, 3.—All the other clauses, as amended, 
were then agreed to. 

May 9.—Their Lordsliips went into Committee on the Municipal Corjio- 
ratiions (Ireland) Bill. Clause 1 was passed without amendment. On clause 
2, .^lich regarded property, reservation of fretgnen’s rights, &e.—Lord 
Lyndhurst proposed an amendment which was carried by a majority of 54 
against Ministers.—Lord Lyndhurst then inquired if he should proceed with 
the amendments,—The Marquess of Lansdowne thought that it would be 
belter to move the clauses of the original Bill, to propose the amendments, 
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and then to have tho Bill ae amended before them, bo that they might pre> 
cisely know what it was wished to substitute instead of the Bill then before 
their Ixfrdships.—Tlie clauses down to 21 inelusive, were then passed, as 
ameiidetl by Lord Lyndhurst, or rejected altogeiher.—On the praposal by 
his Lordship to reject clause 22 —The Duke of Richmond and the Marquess 
of Lansduwnc objected to its entire rejection ; and wished that the Corpora¬ 
tions of the larger cities and towns, such as Dublin, W aterford, Cork, Belfast, 
Kilkenny, &c., should be retained.—Tho Duke of Wellington defended the 
proposition to reject the clause.—Alter some discussion the Committee di¬ 
vided. There were for the clause, 45 ; for its rejection, 98 ; majority against 
the clause, 53. The minaiiider of tho Bill was then gone through, it being 
understood that all the other amendments of Lord Lyndhurst were adopted. 

May 10.—The Irish Constabulary Bill, with an amendment proposed by 
Lord Ellenborough, was read a third time and passed. Tlieir Lordships 
then went into Coinmiltee on the riiiralitics Bill. A ihvision took place on 
ail amendment to the 4th clause, to the clfcct that no individual should hold 
two livings, of which the uniterl value was above 1000/. per annum. The 
numbers were—for the original clause, 29; for the amendment, 7. 

May 1.1.—The Duke of Lidnsler presented a petition from the mayor and 
citizens of Dublin, in favour of poor laws for Ireland. The Noble Duke, 
although he did not go the full length with the petitioners, still thought that 
some .system should ho introduced to relieve the destitute poor of that 
country. * 

May 16.—^The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the re-commitment of the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, but without considering that the Go¬ 
vernment had anything to do with the measure.—Lord Lyndhurst moved 
-ftevcrjil amendments, and gave notice that he should propose that Belfast q^d 
Londonderry have a Recorder each.—The Duke of Richmond gave notice 
that he should move that the Recorders be not allowed to sit in Parliament. 
—The Report was ordered to be received, the Marquis of Lansdowne at the 
same time stating that be should move the third reading of the Bill, exclu¬ 
sively with the view of affording the Commons an opportunity of knowing 
what bad been done with the Bill. 

May 17.—The Earl of Winchilsea presented a petition from Francis Leigh, 
Esq. as to the cancelling his appointment of Sheriff of Wexford, which gave 
rise to an extended conversation.—The Earl of .Mulgrave took part in it, and 
declared (in answer to the charge of exercising patronage to favour the 
Catholic part)) that in appointments to, and promotions in the constabulary 
for Armagh, more Protestants than ('atholies had been named or advanced; 
that regarding Assistant Barristers, he had looked alone to«competency; and 
that out of six appointments, four were of Protestants, two of Catholics; that 
he rejected Orangemen because they belonged to a secret and exclusive 
political society ; but that, on a Noble Earl declaring himself to be no longer 
a member of Orango Lodges, ho had sanctioned his appointment to the Lord- 
I.ieutenancy of a county.—The Report of the Municipal Corporations (Ire¬ 
land) Bill was presented and agreed to. 

May 18.—The motion for the third reading of tho Irish Municipal Bill 
gave rise to an extended discussion, in which many Noble Lords took part, 
Duke of Riclimond proposed to retain seven large towns in the pos¬ 
session of Ibeir privileges.—This was resisted by ].,ord Lyndliiirst, as incon¬ 
sistent witli the amendments which had been made in the measure.—It 
ultimately led to a division, the numbers being—For the Duke of Richmond's 
amendment, 82; against it. 141. Majority 59.—The Bill was then read a 
third lime and passed; and the House immediately adjourned. 

• May 1^.—In answer to & question from Viscount Strangford, I.ord Glenelg 
said that it was not intended bv the Government to propose any alteration in 
the timber duties; and as to the measurement of deals, the subject was under 
the consideration of Government, and he might add that there was no Ureaty 
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with Foreign Powers that would fettor the consideration of the question 
when brought forward. 

May 20.—The Marquis of Lansdownc brought up the Third Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners; after which, on the motion of the Noble 
Marquis, their Lordships adjourned till May 30. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

April 25.—Lord Morpeth brought forward his resolutions on the subject of 
the Church of Ireland, founded on the consideration of the King's Speech. 
The Bill would in some respects follow the precedent of the former Bills, by 
creating a rent-charge, i)ayable by the first inheritor. He did not itUend to 
ask for any grant on account of the arrears of tithes, or for any return of the 
million grant. His Lordship then proceeded to the detail of his plan. He 
stated the revenues of the Church, after the necessary deductions, to be 
459,550^. a-ycar. There v^ere not less than 1250 benefices reiliiced tor dif¬ 
ferent causes under the proposed Bill, the general cause being suptrtluity, 
proved in one way or another. But the Privy Council was to be empowered 
by the new Bill to create new benefices, as occasion might require, and to 
extend the unions of parishes. The following was the scale of salary to be 
allowed to the incumbents in tho different specified cases:—For 6 70 benefices 
containing a Protestant population, vaiying from 50 to 500, a salary of 200/. 
For 209 benefices, with a Protestant populatioti, varying from 500 to 1000, a 
salary of 300/, 188 benefices, with a Protestant population of from 1000 to 
3000, a salary of 400/. 51 licneficcs, with a population of 3000 and upwards of 

Protestants, an income of 500/. to each benefice. Besides tiio income which 
was proposed to be alloweil to future incumbents, the Coinmittea of the Privy 
CoSiieil would be empowered to assign to each clergyman a certain portion of 
glebe land, of not more than thirty statute acres. Taking the amount of the 
revenues of the parochial clergy at 301,938/. that would leave a surplus of 
97,612/. It was intended that, after they should have satisfied all ecclesi¬ 
astical burdens, the remaining surplus should he paid into the Consolidated 
Fund, upon which thore should he a fixed charge of 50,000/. a-ycar for the 
purposes of supplying moral and religious education to the people of Ireland. 
He concluded with moving his resolutions, expressed in general terms.—Sir 
11. Peel observed that ho should not oppose the motion, the language being 
general; he should reserve his opposition until the proposition for the alien¬ 
ation of the Church property came specifically before them.—The motion 
was eventually agreed to. 

April 26.—Mr.nllippon brought forward his motion for the exclusion of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords, as prejudicial to the cause of religion. 
—Mr. Gillon seconded the motion.—Lord J. Russell opposed the niutiuii, 
declining, however, to enter into the disciussion, as it could lead to no prac¬ 
tical results. The House had shown tliroughout a manifest reluctance to 
entertain this question.—The House divided on the motion. There were— 
for it, 53 ; against it, 180; majority against it, 127. 

April 27.—The Marquess of Chandos proceeded, according to notice, to 
move a resolution that the agricultural interest should share equally with all 
other classes in any remission of taxation that the Chancellor of tlic Ex¬ 
chequer might be enabled to propose. The Noble Marquess stated that in 
the l ai^JI ^'e years, though 8,000,000/. of taxes had been taken off, only 
500,0^19^ of that amount affected the agriculturists.—Mr. W. Duncomhe 
secajfwa the motion.—Lord J. Russell cuntonded that it was a narrow view 
ofojpi^uestion to suppose that tlic agriculturists did not share with tho rest 
of community in any general relief from taxation. A^er alluding tc 
the malt tax, which the House had refused to repeal, the Noble Lord pro¬ 
ceeded to observe that the new Poor Law Act had produced a saving of 49 per 
eeut. in the agricultural districts. It was by such measures that real relief 
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would be afforded* The arrangement of the tithe question was another, 
which, if adopted, would effect much good; and the management of the 
county’rate upon hotter principles would also be found to operate most 
favourahly,—Sir R. Peel advised that the motion should be'withdrawn, iu 
order not to excite expectations, which the amount of available surplus, wheti 
ascertained, might disappoint.—After a long discussion, a division took place, 
when there appeared—for the motion, 172 ; against it, 208 ; majority, 3G. 

April 28.—Mr. Buckingham obtained leave to bring m a Bill to repeal so 
inncli of the Copyright Act as enjoiu.s the gratuitous delivery of every pub¬ 
lished work to eleven of the public institutions, colleges, and libraries of the 
kingdom, * 

April 20.—After the presentation of several pctilions, the House, on the 
motion of the Attorney-General, went info C’oininitlec on the llegistmtion 
of \ olers Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. 

Miu 2.—The Ilou.se went into Cmuniitto.- on the Bill for «he Coniinula- 
tion of Tithes iu Hngland, and several clause- wore ngverd to.—The Dublin 
Police Hill p.'i'.sed through Coiuuiiltiie 

May 3. —Mr. Grautloy Berkelei brought forward his motion that the re* 

I oiomendation of the Select (Jonmiittee appointed last session, with respect 
to tlie admission bf ladio;, into a porlio-i of the Strangers’ Galleri, be adopted. 
After .a aV.ort discussion, the House divided--Ayes, 142; Noes, 9o: but it 
was understood tiiat during tlK^exclusion of stiangers the motion was altered, so 
as toapiilv to the future House of Parliament.—Sir W’. Molcsworih lu-ojight 
Ibrwiuii his motion for a Select Committee to imjuire into the conduct of tlio 
(’ommander-iii-' "'lief of the Forces in appointing Lieut.-Col. Lord Brudeuell 
j|f) the Liuutenaiit-Coloriclcy of the lltli Inglit Dragoons. —Lord Howick up- 
posufl the motion,- niamtaiiiiiig tiiat it was an undue interference with the 
prcrogati\o of the Crmvn a'id the adminislralion regarding the army.—After 
an animated debate, Mr. Kllic.; said that the system of governing tiie army 
was had, that the army suifered from it. ami that heneilt would he rendered 
by any one uho would promote a revision of llin system ; at tiic samo tune, 
uitli respect to the motion, he reconiinended that it. should lie withdrawn. 
— Mr. O'Connell also joined in the rcmiest that the motion sliould be with¬ 
drawn. lie llioiight that Laid Bruiu ni-ll had been harshly treated—that 
he had, in reality, been convicted uidiout trial.—.Sir W. Miles worth con¬ 
sented to withdraw his motion, hut a di\ision being called for, the House di¬ 
vided. The numbers were—Ayes, 12; Noes, .'522, 

May -1.—The second reading of the Poor Rale Bill I'alled foitli some op¬ 
position and a dnision; hut tlie Ayes were il, Noes 13, and the Bill was 
ordered to he considered in Couiiuitlee on Fiiday. -On the second read¬ 
ing of the Public Walks Bill, an amendment,was propo'sei'l that it Ijo read a 
second time this d.av six months. On that motion t'no House was “ counted 
out,’’ there b.dng only 38 members present. 

May C.—The Chancellor of the K.xchequcr expressed his regret, in mak¬ 
ing his atmvial riiiniieial statoinont to the House, that the present circnni- 
stanecs of the country did not allow him to comply with the prayer of the 
numerous petitions which had been presented,calling fora reduction of taxa- 
■‘i m. He should, liowever, endeavour to take that cour.se whicii appeared 
to him calculated to give general satisfaction. The total amount of the 
receipts.for the past year hud c.xceeded Ins calculations by the sum of 
830,ti00/. The total receipts of the present year ho contemplated at 
4ii,9S0,000/., and the expenditure .at 4.5.20-5,807/., leaving a surplus of 
1.774,198./, which surplus, however, would bo so far reduced by the payment 
of interest on the sum adjjanced by Go\ernmcnl to tbc Most Indi^. claim<? 
ants, as to leave no more than an available surplus of 002,330/. The. firet 
head of taxation intended to bo reduced was the duty on paper, which was 
to be equalized and fixed at half its present amount, or thrue-halfpence per 

JkHC.—VOI,. XLYU. KO, CLXXXVI. T 
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pouiwl, which wuuld reflu-e tin* rcvemie by the sum of 125,000/.; the duty 
on stained paper lo bo wliolly ropoalcd. The reduction of the postanfo on 
foreign letters would also reduce that lu’anch of the revenue 20,000/., the 
alteration in tins duties on probates 20 , 000 /., and the repeal of the South 
Sea duties lO.ooo/. The reduction of the duty on newspapers, from 4f/. on 
the stamp, with a discount of twenty percent.’ to Irf. minus the discfuint. to 
take place from the 5lh of July, would cause a present loss of 150,000/. The 
Irish jiiipers were also to pay a penny duty, but a rotluclion would, in their 
regard, be made in tlio adviM tiscment-diity. A reduction in the duties on in¬ 
surance of fann-hiiildings would can.se a loss of 20,000/. The additional 
duly of 50 per ceui. on .spirit licenses he also proposed to give u]) entirely. 
He also .'iiixjoiis to reduce the duty on marine insursuices, hut was not 
yet in pij.sscssion ofsuflicienl inronnution to enable him to state the amount. 
Such wa.s the substance of llu: Right Honourable (tcntleman's statement as 
to the c.Klent lo which his measures of relief from taxation !uc to go. His 
pro])ositi(ins led to a discussion of some length. The resolutions c-c ulti¬ 
mately agreed lo. 

May 9.—Mr. P. Thomson moved tlie second reading of the Factories Bill. 
—Ijord Ashley opposed the niea'^uro, and moved, as an amendment, that it 
be read a second time that day .six months.—After a very long discussion 
the House divided, when there api»eared—for the second reading, 178: for 
the amendment, i7(); majority in favour of the Bill, 2, 

May 10.—Lord .1. Russell said, that orders had been given to prepare an 
estimate of the expense at. which the accommodation could be provided in the 
House for ladies.-- Mr. T. Dmicombe moved for a eojiy of the surveys of 
church lands preserved in the library of manuseripls at J.ambetli Palace.— 
Lord J. Russell objected to the motion.—After considerable discussion thl*' 
House divided on it. The numbers w'cre, Aye.s, 40 ; Noes, 99. 

May 12.—Mr. Clay moved tor a ,Select Committee to inquire into tlio 
operation of the Act of 7 fleo. 1V'., on the subiect of joint-stock banks, and 
whether any'alteration miglit seem necessaiy.—After some discussion Mr. 
Hume moved, as an amendment, that the payment by joint-stock banks of 
their own notes in those of the Rank of Kngiand should form part of the 
subject to be inquired into by the «'ommiftee. The House eventually divi¬ 
ded; for the motion, 98 : for the .iinendment, 12. 

May I.*?.—The Dublin Police Bill was read a third time and passed. On 
the motion of Lord .1. Russell the Hon^e went into Committee on the Tithes 
Coraimitatiuu Bill, and several claiiso-, were agreed to. 

May 10.—Mr. Maxwell brought up tlic Report of the Committee on the 
City of Dublin Flcelion, declaring Mcssin. M ost and Hamilton duly elected 
instead of Mr. O Coniiell and the late .Mr. Ruthven.—Mr. Roebuck brought 
forward bis promised moticn for a i oininillce to inquire into the slate of the 
executive and legislatwe cn\mcils in t'aiiada.'—Sir (1. Grey opimsed the mo¬ 
tion, as unwise and inexpedient, ponding the inquiries now'going on by 
virtue of the Royal Commission.—Alter a long discussion the motion was 
withdrawn.—The Bisliojinc of Durham Bill baling been road a third time 
and passed, thcHou.se went into Committee on the Krcle.siastinal Lea.ses Bill, 
and the Report was brought up. 

May 17.—Messrs. Hamilton and West took the oaths and their seats for 
the city of Dublin.—Mr. Sorj. .Tackson presented a petition from Ncolcmen 
and Gentlemen, lay-owners of tithc.s in Ireland, praying to be heard by 
Counsel against the Bill now before the House.—Mr. VVallace moved an 
Address to hi.s Majesty, for the appointment of a Commission to proceed to 
the county of Carlow', and there to make inquiry ipto the facts and circum¬ 
stances set forth in the petitions of Mr. Vigors and others. The motion led 
to a long debate, and was opposed by T/ird .1. Russell and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the ground that the Commission could not effect all the 
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objects contemplated by it: nt the same time they expressed readiness to 
coiisidcy any practicLil proposition to ascertain tacts aird aftbrd remedies. 

May 18.—Sir Andrew A^iiew moved the second readuiff of the Lord's 
Dav JJill, upon wlncli Mr. Ward moved as an amendment that the Bill be 
lead a second time that day six months. Ou a division (he numbers were— 
for the ameudment, 7j : af^ainst it, 43; majority, 'Si --The House then went 
into committee on the Tithe Coininutatiou Bill. Un section 70 beniff read, 
Mr. T, Duncombe moved, “ I'hal from and after the passing of this Act, all 
tithes offish or of lUhing, or of personal tithes, shall cease ami determine." 
—Lord John Russell admitted lliat thcie was great hardship in the collec¬ 
tion of those tithes, and he should lie very glad to see them abolished ; hut he 
did not think it ought to be done wiihout inquiry ami considenilion. The 
Committee divided—for the ampiulment, 50; against it, 9ii: niajority. 46. — 
Lord Joliti Russell mentioned that it was his nUeiitioii to Inue the Bill re- 
cominilted after the holidays: after wlncli the IJouso resumed, ami tlie Bill 
w.as reported.—The Irish ('oiistalmlary Force Bill \\a» agreed to, after a 
struggle made by Lord Cole .uid Mr. Shaw, b> have Die mombors of the 
Friendly Br >tbers’ Soeiety e\ei‘p!ed fiom the operation of that elausc of the 
Bill which prevented inember.s of ^ecrct. societies entering the constabulary 
force. 

May 1'i.—MiS'.ongers from the Lords brought hack the fri.sh Municipal 
(kirporalu/ii. Bill, with the aniSiidments agreerl t.i hy their Lordships.--Lord 
•J. Riissi’ll (111 answer to Mr. O'linen's impiirv) imoed that the Lords’ 
ami.mduients he printed, in order tiiat the House might see the nature and 
hearings of the atnendinent«. pr'‘\ ion-ly to being reqiiireil to decide upon 
them. He said it would he all'erfalum not to declare that the alterations liad 
(•handed the character of the Bill tli.ii the present Bill destre 3 od, aninhi- 
i.ited the Cer|)oralions in Ireland; and that, though ho was ready to concede 
fair compromise, he must deelare that n.dliing eoiild lead iiim to he a parti¬ 
cipator 111 au> nieasure that dc})nv'ed Ireland of niunieipal govenmieiits. -iSir 
G. SiDciair said tliat ihe IloU'e of Lords liad done ilsell iiilinne Inmeur, and 
been pre-omiiumll) inseful, by the ame';dniei!J.s it had nude, and thebliimlcrs 
in legislation that it had corrected—that it was eonllded in, and was tlio hope 
of the country, and tliat it would never lend it.sclf to pass siicli a Bill as tins 
was before its iiiueiidinent, or the Irish Cliurcli spoliation bill.—Alter a long 
and animated dnscussioii, it was agreed that tiie Loid,' amendments .shnild be 
printed, ami taken into consideration ou the .3rd of ,f line. 

May 21).—Mr. Tooko moved the second reading of the GraMise.nd Pier 
Bill. After some discussion the House duided, 'ihen there appeared for the 
Bill, 14; against it, 93. Majority against the Bill, 79. Tim llungerfoid 
Market Bill was read a third time and passed. The House at its rising 
adjommed to the 30th. 


TIIK COLONMKS. 


KAST INDIES. 

an official return, published at Bombay, it appears tiiol the coinraerco 
of tha'l nlaco bad considerably mercused during the last fow years. The export 
trade since ]813 had nearly doubled. JnlSt.i it aiiiuuiUed to 201,63,6.33 
rupees: inJ826, 10 297,02,487; and, in 183j, to 364,73.156 rupees. The 
exportation of cotton to China, in 131.'), was 36,22,680 : in 1826, 63.05,448 
rupees, and, in 1835, 57.47,448 rupees ; to Eiighuid, iii 1815, it amounted to 
9^,205 rupees, in 1829, to 43,79.837, and. in 18.3L to G3,l8.>10 rupees. The 
exportation of opium to Chiiiii. in 1826, yvas 48,37,788; and, in 1835, 
323,29,528 rupees; to England, it amounted, in 182G, to 48,397, and, in 
1835, to 84,178 rupees. 
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Monthly Digest. 

JAMAICA. 

A(*coupts from Jamiiica state that the Baptists of Jamaica had presented 
an addres* to tlic Oovcriior, Lord Slifro, on his reported departure from the 
island, at which the} expressed their rejfret, and in doing so took occasion 
to declare their independence of the Kstublishcd Church. 

VAN diemkn's land. 

IJol)art Town papers state that the inhabitants of that colony were to have 
a meeting on the 2;>th of December, to petition Ins Majesty to remove 
Colonel Arthur from tlie government of the colony. Colonel Arthur, as our 
readers arc aware, is already recalled, and Sir .John Franklin has been ap¬ 
pointed in his stead. The prosecution of Mr. IJrjan, who was sentenced to 
dcatli. and the subsequent iinprisonment of Mr. Melville, tho editor of one 
of t!ie papers, for his oomnu'ius on that trial, as having been guilty of con- 
tem])t ol court, seem to be among the piomincnt innmnUui^' causes of the 
lio-itiJity evinced towards Colonel Arthur. 

NEW SOKTII WALKS. 

Papuis from tSjdney mention that abundant rains had fallen, and quite 
renovated the country, winch had boon siift'cnng from drought. The price 
of wheat had consequently fallen to IOa'. tho bushel. 


FOKUltiN STATES. 


SPAIN. 

An important victory has been gained by the troops coramaiidc<l by 
General Evans, over the Carlists. The battle took ]>laco on the 5th of May, 
wIkmi about 60UU men, among whom were 1500 Spaniaids, moved out of 
St. Sebastian to attack the entrenched positions of the Carlists, 'Th? 
jjositious appeared to be impregnat)!o,bul vvc're sucecssfnlly stormed one after 
another in a very gallant iiuiimor. The Carlists fought desperateh but 
were eonipelled to retieaf, and were pursued by Geucrai Evans. The total 
number killed, wounded, atid missing of the trooj,s of the Queen is S2.i. 
Tuo pieces of artillery and a '■tand of e.oloiirs were taken. The steam- 
vessels under the cunnuand of Lord .John IIly rendered very eflicicnt service, 
by opi'iiiiig a lire of shells upon t',o enemy 's works, and desVioying the aimle 
of a icdoiibt, by which two regim nts of the IJrilish legion were enabled to 
('Ifect an enlraiUNi. The accounts speak in the highest tei nis of tho intrepid 
conduct, of Colonel Evans, Itho advanced at the head of his men, and waved 
them on with Ins hat in his hand, c.xposed to tho hottest lire of the enemy. 
The Cm list force's were under the command of Sug.astibelza, who was slam 
in the ooiilliet—a loss second only to that of Zninalacarregiiy. 

1’herc has been more severe figliting in the north of Spain. On the 2jtli 
of .A.pril. Egiiiii, with 1-1 battalions, attached Gen, Espeleta, who had only 
eight batlabons up, nearli-ilmacedu, and alter two days’ contest, tho Carlists 
were repulsed witli great loss. Espelela was wounded in the arm. Coidova 
left N'lltoria on the f IMi with 12,000 men. and joined Espclcta at Loso. 


PnUTUCi \L. 

The change in the Ministry which had been for some time anticipated 
has taken place. The new ministry is c(inipos<-d us follows: -President of 
the Council and Minister of War, the Duke of Terceira ; Minister oftrpi- 
nance, Silva Carvalho; Minister of Foreign Allair.s, Count Villa Keal; 
Minister of the Interior, A. I. Frcire; Minister of Justice, A. D'Aguiar; 
Minister of Marine, G. Dc Miranda. 

The Duke of Palmelhi is to he forthwith sent to England for the purpo.so 
of arranging a new oommerciol treaty with this country on mom equitable 
terms than that proposed by the ilisearded governtuent.” 

This event appears to have given much satisfact ion in I.isbon; and such 
was the instant recovery of confidence among the Portuguese capitalists, 
that, on tho uppoLiituicnt of M. Silva Carvalho, the exhausted treasiuy was 
rtqileiiished by 170,000^. placed by them at his disposal. 
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13I0GRAPPIICAT; PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSOiXS, LATELY DECEASED. 

MR. WIFITEX. 

There are circurastancps in the life of this plcasin" and elegant poet and 
amiiihle man v’hioh call fora peenliar notice, indi'pciidenl of the general 
themes of praise which his litcrarv ch- iMcter exhibil.s, in cuininon with hro- 
thcr-votarics of the RIiiscs. Mr. Wifleii was a mcniher of the Society (jf 
Friends horn of a very respectable family in the middle cla.ss. lie was 
designed for the scholastic, profession, and for some years actively J'ngagcd 
in it; but tlie litcrarv capabilities which his hours of Icisine dovelopvd wc;e 
not loll": in burstiiii: throui''.i all obstacles of accidental circumstances. 11 is 
lir.'-l poetical olfii.-iioiis were c-ontributed to a volume under the titb’ of “ Poems 
by three Kneinls.” Tlie.se wore succeeded by. perhaps, his hajipii'st and 
most spirited elVort—a serie.s of stanzas, m alUisinn to the portiaits at Woburn 
Abbey, in the first lopoirraphioal publication of a juvenile friend, which 
vvv‘re afterwards reprinted, with llie title of “ Tlio Kus.'-clls." A siihseiiiieiit 
perusal of ( laivndon iiulneed him to fake a mere favourable view of the clia- 
raeter of diaries I.; find nuiturc exjiurienee promjited him, on a repiibheation, 
whilst reiaiiiiin' the irrefragable praise of Lord William Russell, to soften 
stiiiie j'oneral rather aiiti-reual expressions. Mr. WitVen was, in his con- 
llriiied ch.iracter, a liberal and candid Wbiy: a Reformer, but an attached 
friend of all onr valuable and sUm-Iih;; cstablisheil institutions. 

In 18 la appeared bis “ Aonian Hoursthe “ liliod banks" of a neieli- 
^lodnii" wood, which was often liaiiiited bv beauty and talent, had for him 
the inspiriiii' exeiloment of the "ruves of CEnone or Egcna. 

“ Kokis placeant ante oiniibi sylva*.’’ 

Ill ])leasin;'reliect ions of literary survey and retrospect, ardent social feeliiiffs. 
refined lone-thoughts, and the iiillueiice of" uinvei-'ial pan,” under a purer 
appellation, this volume has few sujieriors. A iran.slatuiii of the prince of 
Spanish poel<, (Tarcilasso (suviiaracd Dc la Vi'ga, from a military exploit in 
file Vega, a plain of (h-eiiuda), was his next work, completed in lS2g. Ife 
has sniuothly rendered his elaborate pastorals, and benutifnlly given Ins 
sonnets and miscellaneous pieces, jiarlicnlarly llie ode to the " Flower of 
Guido." This volume was elegantly printed, with a portrait of the author, 
and several wo!id-vigiict(cs. The biography of (lie poet is only iiifeiior to 
his " Life of Tasso;" and (here is iimcli in the boi^k to excite the best and 
mo.st plca.saiit feelings. 

His ilfiscellano'ms Poems, at various period.s. would fill two or three vo¬ 
lumes: some of these'were published in the Annuals, “ Time’s Telescope," 
See. &c. Among these are traublations from ('iitullus, Propertius, and other 
Latin authors. 

But these, and all his other works, including a poem on the pathetic for¬ 
tunes of the devoted classical daughter, Julia Alpinula, wore only sub.sidiary 
or introdnetorv to his “ Magnum Opusfor. in the spirit of the Roman 
sophist, he hail “ dared and effected a great work, which should be for ever 
"TJh^gwn his “ Tasso.’’ By this ho will live. It was the work of six or 
seveifcyears ; and the greater part of the hours devoted to the first half of the 
traiisPftion were stolen from .sleep, and sjieiit by the niidiiight-oil. 

Soon ai’ler the appearance of his " Aoniaii Hours,’’ the attention of the 
Duke of Bedford, a steady and well-informed pitron of talent and the arts, 
was excited towariLs this accoraphshcil native of his own floniain, and he 
•made him a liberal olfift’ of becoming his private secretary and libr.irian. 
Mr. Wiffen's hark was now anchored iii a delightful and princely harbour, 
secure from all the storms of hie. That cruel aniio)ance of literature, the 
" w t/owi/,’’was banished, even in imagination: and ho was free 
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to expand his talents, unchecked by the drawback so forcibly described by 
some Roman poet— 

Nil habet paupertas durius in se, 

Qii/irn qiioil ridiculos homines f'acit.” 

Tho congeniality of a iree indu]!»oncc in a rich and constantly incrcasiii" 
library, with the household presence of splendid collections of statuary, 
paintin". and rirfu, to his tasteliil mind, need not he enlarged upon. The 
duke’s ullow'.uiee was liberal; and, on his maniage, he furnished him with 
a pleasant house and fjrounds oontip;uous to his park. Here the poet en¬ 
joyed full content; and speaks with sincere pleasure of 

“ itis peaceful home—his ('.ardeu, wliere the liee 
Hums of Ilymettus.” 

The duke's palronap:e—which was accompanied by a hifib deoreo of con¬ 
fidence, not unattended by esteem, on the part of Lord Jobn Russell, ubo 
appreciated Mr. Wilfen's talents—may bo said to have been tnd, Augustan ; 
and it is earnestly to be wished that it may not be forgotten as uu c^’amjile 
to others— 

Sint Mecaenutes, non deerunt, Fhircc, IMarones.'' 

After vesting on bis oars for a short time, he commenced hi» “ Ilislmy of 
the Russell Family.” On this, as well as his ” Tasso,” he beslinved the ap¬ 
plication of .several years: and the same result was jirodueed. \!Z a fuliio-s, 
a richness of polish, and a maas of recondite •.Ihisfialions. Tie personally 
seurclied the most curious records of Normandy ; and h.ia siiccoe led in esta¬ 
blishing fur ihib family a liigh and ancient origin,—having traced them to 
heitlheii priiwes three hundred years previous to the coiKiuering Rollo; 
thence accompanied them in tbeir distinguished stations in Neuslriu, and 
related their exploits in tlie c.rnsa(le»: and Mibseiinently brought them uith* 
William to “ merry Knglaiul.” Their history, up to the present tune, is 
enriched with inaiiy ciirioiia documents, not only of immediate ioteie.st to 
one connected witli the family, hot having a very extensive bearing upon 
the general history of England. 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. VVitren's mind was suavity ; and it is his 
highest praise that this will always be the leading cireumstance of reeollee- 
tion amongst his friends. How .happily diflorent from the reminisconecs of 
the churl, the cold, and the criud ! The object which rises most prominently 
oil the ocean of memory, if not, as it is here, the must valuable, is always the 
most distinguishing characteristic of that which sleeps und'’r its waters—for 
a time, but not for ever. 

Though not jireeisely holding the oftiee of almoner, he was always ready 
1o point out cases of merit in distress to (he answering hand o( the Duke of 
Bedford. His counsel was aUvajs diligenlly given when lie IhmighUit might 
.serve; and ho took much interest in furthering the eareor of younger and 
more inexpenenoed author- His friendship and kindness of iicait always 
shone pro-emineiitly in his epistolary eoncspondeuce. . 

Those who regret lu- early and easy death, will find a lasting ijatisfaction 
in reflecting that the loiiov of his latter year.-, was gilded by the siiusliine of 
prosperity and content—that “ the lot was i-ast unto him in a pleasant place, 
and he had a goodly heritage.”— the Literary (Ja.'seile.) 

DW. V.\LI*V. 

The well-known master of Heading school, died at tho age of eighJ^/-tvvo. 
He was a native of Jersey, educated at Pembroke College, Oxford,, and took 
his D.D. degree in 1792. Hr. Valpy vviis the author of many elas-ical, re¬ 
ligious, poetical, and miscellaneous works, fiom the year 1772 till within a 
comparatively late period. Few men have been more ics^iected throughout^ 
a lon^ and an eminently useM life. Dr, Valpy was a very early member of 
the Literary Fund Society, and, except Alderman Birch, the senior member 
of the council. 
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MARRIAGKS avd DEATHS. 


MitUH'/fi — Ldiiy KUznbeth Toler, elilesi 
(I.iiip'lirer ('! Liiril Nnrlitirv, ro the Hun Laiv- 
rence Tarpons, son uf IjOhI Uosse. 

At St tiniri'c’*, Hiiiii)ver-si|iiiire, Captain 
(\iilii ('i l.istrvam Ciiiiirtls, son ot' Vire- 

Ailniiral Sii I^dwanl (.odrinitton. to Mary, >.e 
fiiiitl (laugliler of I.cvi Allies, Ksij,. of the 
Hyde, Herlfiirdsliifo, 

At St .t.Miy's, Muiylcbone, Captain iMniell, 
of the ColiNtieiini Guards, to Caroline Har¬ 
riet. il.iiv't.ter of Hie late liiike Croiinn, Ksip 

At St .riiiries's, U'entuiinHter, Kilirurii James 
Hyson, to T.niira ''ojitiiii youngest (iaugh- 
tiT of the late Joseph Hungton, Ksq , ot Kurn- 
hani Hodge, Diieks. 

At Mury .St. Kdiniiiiil's, Joseph Hiirrell.Ksq., 
of the Aliiltl’e Temple, I'.irrister to Kllziihetli, 
tiiir l daughter of Bciijtiiiiiii tfreci.e, ICsq . <>f 
limy. 

At Clirisl Ghiitth, Marylihone, C.lpli'.in Sir 
ItuliHid 1\iiii',K.iil, to Mariaiiiie, only il.iiigh 
terol James Karnelt, K»q.,of Ilorsei.square. 

At KiaiiK'fort on tlie-Maine, Henry George 
Kiiper, Ksq , \ttaclii' to hii it[n|e*-iv's 7j(‘<;a 
lion, to .tliiiy, ii'idote ol the la'e steplieit ('urn- 
lierle‘’C. iNq. 

At Kei'.siii'Joii, .t. H. Wliiteway, Esq. to 
Kiederii.t (fiinluit, daughter of the late (hi)it 
tVilli.im WilUiiisuii, (li the Hon. East India 
iTrinipany's Seiiiee, 


2Ji>rf.l-.\pe(l77. Hieflev..r. Ttohertson.Viear 
of Great Hentiey Htid Hriglitlingsca, in die 
comity of Essex. 

At I’encarrovr, Elixabelii, eldest diiiigliter of 
the lute Sir At- ■ it0.1iloIrswoitli,l'iiit.,uf;td 
SJ years, and sister of Sir Wni itloleswoitli. 
Halt, M.P. for Ensv roriiwall. 

At I’tirk-eresceiit. Worthing, .Anna Jilarlii, 
V blow of the late General William Stapleton, 
ill the 77th year of her age. 

At the Bast India College, Herts., in the 
Coth year of ids age, David Sliea, Esq, 

AtKaiifield, near Manchester, in Hie 7!'tli 
year of liis age, the Ilev. Christian leiintiiTs 
I.atrope. * 

.At Haro Common, the Hon Pratlers, relirl 
ot Admiral Sir John Sutton, K.C U. 

At his hiiiise ill (Jpper Gruhvenor street, 
Ocnrral Milner, late LieiitenaiiUColonel oftlie 
ScDtb Kusilier Guards. 

Ill Itryaii.siune-sqiiarc, Maiia, daughter of 
the late Sir James and l.ady Catherine Gra¬ 
ham. 

At Crawley's Hotel, AlbeinaTle-slreet, Hord 
Viscount Lake, in the GHh year of Ids ago. 

At Woithing,Charles Rcckford Long, Esq. 

At Homhonrg en Mont, Erankfort-sur-Meln, 
Arthur George Lambert, the youngest son of 
Lienl,-Colonel Sir Charles Dance, K.H. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN TIIK (JOUlNTIKS of KNGL.\Nf), .\NM) IN WALKS, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


I ON/JON. 

The oflu'lnl stateiricnts wliich litivp 
hecti ]iiil)lisli(’i] rel'-iliv'i* to the ti'ispis ami 
lialiilitie.'i nl tlm Dank of Kiiqliiml. tiiid 
also tin.* ijtiiii'ti'rly return of the circiila- 
liim (if the private ami joiiit-stiifk haiik.s 
IliriMii'hoiit tlioroiiiitiyhavt't'ivi*!! nim h 
.v'lliv.'.iclinii to the mntiiid ami ineiptui- 
tih* interests in tlie citv. It fippe.irs 
from these docmnetus thift the rlireetors 
of till* Blink ol Kiifrlaiid, as well !i.s the 
iii.m.'ij'cr.s <il the cdiiiitry hanking; esta- 
lilislinients. have mit in any way {»iven 
eni’diiraircTticiit to tlie many projects 
'.'eh are tilhmt for the forinacidii of 
railiv!V ami otiier ronipanies. The in¬ 
crease D^tliV last quarter in the cire.tt- 
lation Ilf cdiiiiliy hanks, vvhii'li does not 
execed !liy.lV>0/., is eon.sidcred to he no, 
more lhaii MtHicimit to meet the wants 
of the niereaniile intercfits in coiidnct- 
iatf the trade and ediniiiefeo of the 
cdiiatiy. tlie active slate of whiidi folly 
bore oiit tlie ivprc.stntalions ttpon this 


siiliject, made in Rarliaincnl hy the 
(Jlitincellor of tJie Exchequer. The Re- 
port.s wliiih hate been prcvalenti of a 
Ifr(*jit e.vteiision of the circulation of the 
co'iiitiy hanks have therefore been com¬ 
pletely negatived hy the docnmciits re¬ 
ferred to. The nii^mentiitioii in the is¬ 
sues of country notes has heim confined 
almost wlioHy to the joint-stock hank.s. 

The estimate for tlie rc-conslnictioii 
of the interior of Newjrate, with sepa- 
r-'tfft celKs, apreeahly to theplari-s submit¬ 
ted to the inspectors of prisons, i.s 
7(1,000/. The nver.spp nnmlier of prison¬ 
ers committed to Newgate for the last 
five vents ha.s ln'cn 2!l7d 5 tl>e least was 
in 1034; the greatest number in 1832. 

niivoN. 

A Roman family sepulchral vault, 
seven feet square, arched over, and cou- 
tnijiiiig five coarse strongly-hakcd cine¬ 
rary urns, arranizeil in niches round its 
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interior, has heen <lisroveri>!l Ijeliiinl llie 
Three Tuns Inn, Fore-slrt’ct. 'J’lu'se 
lire workmen ignorantly broke, ’'iip- 
posiiiff them to eontain liiddeti trea.sure, 
hut the urns yii>lde<l simjily hones and 
ashes; a skull w.is roiitnl at some dis¬ 
tance from tlie tirns,—/•'rr/er Pupvr. 

InijiortuHl to Shipawnerx. —The folhnr- 
iiig I esohiiion was aereed <o at a meetinpr 
«f the town eunnril of the l>orou!>h of 
Piu isMioulh :—'• Hesolved, tliatsiicli car¬ 
goes as may lie landed at the port from 
ships wliirh put in from dama.s^e at sen, 
and whieli sljall suh'-0(j»iently he reshiji- 
ped, sitall he free of wharfiige and all 
other dues 

kknt. 

fuleresfintf Dixcwcrif. — Rerentlv, hy 
the aeeideiital stroke of a spaih*, in dig¬ 
ging aw'ay the soil for tiie purpose of re- 
paii ing the foundation of ])art of the old 
hiiildiiips at Allington Castle, (formerly 
one 4)f Sir Tlionias Wyatt's mnnsions.J 
Mas disroKued a tliiii iron idlest of eon- 
siiieralilc si'/e. greatly corroded, and eoii- 
tainnig a I'lKtineof earth and matter 
])r<idured hy ilerayeil p:ipi*r and pareh- 
rnent. Jn carelully handling and exmn- 
itiing tlie presniil contents, one smail 
fragment of pardiinent alone Mas found 
to ho in anything like a Mlude niiiditien. 
After a patient and skilful jiioress of 
damping and, jiressing it u'as j'oiioil pos- 
silile to deeiphera part of what hail heeii 
M'ritteii on it, and tin's title lias hecH 
phiiiily iiiaile outTlie Cltroni. i !i of 
(iile.s llowslede, Ifror. oftlie Holy wior, 
lid. of Set. Hadgiimlo at Laiigt. li, con- 
sariiing Kent land.” 

IVfer/i nf ihr Vtijtu'fcnn, —A nether at¬ 
tempt is sihfint to 111 ? made to raise the 
hull 111 this ill-fated vi'ssel by iMr. Kemp, 
who. having iihtaiiii'd a patent lor the 
invention of hi.s hun\ ing juineiide, has 
received porim.ssioii from goveniiuent to 
make an experiment on ihe I'emeleon ; 
iind in the event of k, proving siutcss- 
fiil, the wreck, as it may he raised, will 
heeoine the reward of the ente.pi kse. 
Air. Kem]i'.s apjiaratns iiuisksi s of a liorn- 
her of empty imndieons, each open at 
one end. and having a hac of iron arro.ss, 
hy which, after being sunk, they are at¬ 
tached to a chain previously p.assed round 


the wrerk hy the divers, who next em' 
ploy themselves in successively ajiplying 
til each cask the elastic tube through 
which they are filleil l>y the air pump, 
and the M'aler conseipiently expelled. 
Tlie puncheons thus charged with air 
acipiire a perpendicular position, and 
are so hnoyant as to render certain the 
raising n( any M’eiglit ]>rnpoi'lii>Mate to 
the nnmlier of them, employed. 'I'lie 
operation of tilling tlie pniicheoiis with 
air will he comparatively easy in this 
instance, as, from tlie favoiirahle clrrinn- 
.stanep of till! M'ceck lying in less than 
thirteen fathoms water, little more tiian 
two atmiisphercs ."ill he reipiiri‘il, and 
scarcely any doubts iue entertained of 
the attempt jiroving snccessr’’!.— Dovir 
h. 

1 INCCI..N'. 

Tiip newly discovered Homan city 
g.itCMay, ilisclo.seil by iliijuing near the 
castle, has f.illini, and become a mas.s of 
riihhislp The M-oikpeople endeavoured 
to )irop it njiright, hut the damp cauM'd 
hy Iieing so many centuries Imried Jiad 
disunited every joint, and the siijii-riii- 
cnmheiit juessiire lorccd its f.ill. .An 
iron he.id <il an arrow', bent and hiuii^ 
no doubt by having been siioi avfiiii,i 
the, tiiill, was p'ch.cd uji, also sever.il 
Kuman (Mit..s. 

M SSl.X, 

Lord ('icorge Lennox st.iicii in the 
House of Coiiimoiis ili.it the dilhTeni 
railroad spernknioi’S Irom Loudon to 
Hrighton had already speot iiO.iKHI/. in 
their comeiiihins wiih each oilier, and 
that twenrv-iwo learned geiulenieii of 
tiie law' Jield briefs and reiainejs on the 
Mihjee t. 

Iltl.T.VNi). 

The most dejiloiahle accounts lime 
been received Irom all parts of the north- 
we.st coast of Icelaiiil, csiieciiilly ,*'ligo 
and Donegal, of the dre.idful state of 
distress, tlie iilisohiiely starving con¬ 
dition of the p.i';is;iiiti y. The very liaik- 
ward state ot the se.tsoit, atid the ex¬ 
treme severity ol the w ettiher for months 
I>ast, If re greatly .aggravated the mi sery 
of the poor peojile, atid iircelerate<J'"ilie 
|•ommencetn<*Ill of tlie periodira' lamine 
this vear. 
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THE SIRENJ5 AND MERMAIDS OP THE POETS. 

BV LEIGH HUNT, 

“ Leaving ^Eaca on tlicir homeward voyage,” says Mr. Keightlcy, in 
his excellent Mythology, “ Odysscxia (Ulysses) and his coiupaniuns 
came first to the island of the Sirens. These were two maidens, who 
sat in a mead close to the sea, and with their inelodions voices so 
charmed those w^ho were sailing by, that they forgot home, and every 
thing relating to it, and abode there till their bones lay whitening on the 
strand. By the directions of Cin.e, Odysseus stopped the cars of his 
companions with wax, an^ had himself tied to the mast; and thus he 
w'as the onI\ person who heard the song of the Sli cns, and escaped. 

“ Hesiod’*' ilcscrihes the mead of the Sirens as blooming with flowers 
OiifOtfioKrtra'), and says that tlieir voice stilled the wimbs. Their names 
•were said to he Aglaiopht?me (^Cloar-vnice)^ and'I’hclxiepcia (dfuf/iV- 
It was feigned that they threw themselves into the sea with 
vexation at the escape of Odyssens ; but the author of the Orpliic Ar- 
gonaiilics places them on a rock near the shore of Zl^tna, and makes the 
song of Orpheus end their oiichantmcnt, and cause them to fling them¬ 
selves into the sea. 

“It was afterwards fabled t that they were the daughters of the river- 
god Achcloiis, by one of the Muses. Some said that they sprung from 
the blood which ran from him when his horn was torn oiT by Hercules. 
Sophocles calls them the daughters of Phorcys. 

“ Contrary to the usual process, the mischievous part of the character 
of the Sirens w'as, in process of time, left out, and they were regarded 
ns purely musical beings, with entrancing voices. Hence Plato, in his 
‘ Republic,’ places one of them on each side of the eight celestial 
spheres, wltcre their voices form what is called the music of the spheres; 
and when the J^acedicmonians invaded Attica, Dionysius, it is said, 
appeared iu a dream to their general, ordering him to pay all funeral 
honours to the new Siren, which was at once understood to be Sophocle.s, 
then just dead J. 

“ Eventually, how'ever, the artists laid hold ou the Sirens, and fur- 
i.!?kc(l them with the feathers, feet, wings, and tails of birds 

AVonling to this statement of our best English inythologist, tlie 
Sirens ^erc Imt two. It is not a little surprising, however, that so 
careful a writer has omitted to notice the various accounts of their 
number, and the prevniliug opinion of its having been three. “ Ful- 
, gentius and Servius %ffirm,” says Boccaccio, " that the Sirens were 

“ Frag, xxvii. f Apoliod., i. 3. + Pausan., i. 21. 

§ Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. By Thomas Kcightley. P. 24K. 

July.^you XLvii. no. clxxxvh. u 
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three,—one of them sim^iiig with t!ie voice alone, another to the lyre, 
siiifl a tliird jihiying on the flute, Leontius, however,” he contijiuea, 
“ says tlicre were lour, ami tliat tlie fourth sang to the timbrel,” And 
a little further on, our Italian brings them up to five*; and this is the 
uuinbcr (as we shall see) which is assigned them by Spenser, 

Mr. Keighticy, v\ho has a just reverence for the oldest Greek autho¬ 
rities, and as ])r<)])pr a su.s])lcion of J^atin sources of fable, will stick to 
his Hesiod, and iiol care what is said by the later poets. , His caution 
becomes a teacher; but as mythologies may, with others, be reasonably 
looked upon as of a more large, and inclusive character, even to the ad¬ 
mission modorii inventions, provided they be the work of great poets, 
the pojnilar number of three may ordinarily be allowed to the Sirens; 
ami Avhcii we come to Siicnser, I, for one, must take tbo freedom of be¬ 
lieving ill five. Any tnie |)oet, not only after his death, like Sophocles, 
blit belorc, is hirnself a Siren, who makes me believe what he pleases 
v\ bile he is about it. 

The Sirens, then, are more particularly taken for three sisters, moii- 
slrons in figure, lint cluirmiug in face ami voice, who used to stand upon 
a place near llie coast of Najiles, ami, with alluring songs, enticed way¬ 
farers to their dcstrui tiou. Some say the victims jverislied for Avant of 
lood, jiming and dying away, unable to do anything but listen ; others, 
lliiit llu! tline sisteis devoured them; others, that they tumbled them 
out of their ships. T'he aaIuiIc plaee was streAvn with bones, and shone 
a tar oil a illi the Avliileucss, like clllFs ; and yet neither this, nor their, 
monstrous tigme, A'isible on nearer apiiroach, bimlcicd the infatuated 
men from doating on their faces and SAVcct sounds; till, getting closer 
ami closer, they glided headlong into the siiaic. 

Ul_\."se.'i bad a iiennis.sion, of Avhich Jic availed liim.-.elf, to lieav their 
song ; but it cost him a desperate stiiiggle. He, ordered himself to be 
cbaiiicd, and then to be unchained; but the sailors Avould only stand by 
the bi-tlcr orders, and put more < bains upon him. So, the vessel sboot- 
imi: away, the sounds gradually .tied olT, and he was saved. IJjiou this, 
the Siiens ibrew themselves into the sea, and peikshcd. 'l^he only man 
(according to sonic) avIio had passed tlieni before Avas Orpheus, wlio, 
laising a hymn to the Gods, in couuterjnirt to their profaner Avarble, 
sailed along Avith bis Argonauts, harping and triumpliant. To one Avho 
has rejid the life of Alficii, it is impossible nut to be reminded of him 
liy this story ol Glysses; how he had liimsclf bound down in his chair, 
to avoid going to sec his mistress; and Iuiav he struggled and raved to 
no ])iiri)ose ; imitatinp- Orpheus at intervals, by going on Avith his verses. 
The reader Avill have seen, however, that the destruction of the Sirens 
has been attributed to Orpheus; so that, according to the writer of those 
ArgonaiUics, the story of inysses is a fiction, even in the regions of 
fid ion ! ^ 

Tlie song of the Sirens in Homer is not Avorthy of the great ^et, 
being, indeed, rather the promise of one, than the song itself. At is 
true, the subject is adaj'ted to the hearer; and wc must not forget that 
this adaptation of themselves to tJic pc‘rsun who Avas to be tempted was 

* Delia Geiicalopia degli Dei, p. 123. (A tran.slatioii 'of his Latin work. 1 quote ' 
fi um both tliese books in tlie prcSfCUt article, not having the latter by me when I 
" rote the above passage.) 
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one among the artifices of the Sirens, and none of their least seductive. 
Blit they say little or nothin" to the hero, in point of fact. The temp¬ 
tation nmst have lain in the promise and tlie sound. William Browne, 
a dihciplo of Spenser, and not 
Sirens in his “ Inner Temple 
at least reckon more tempting 

“ Steer, hither steer your winged pines. 

All hoafen mariners; 

I lore lie, love s nndisenver’d mines, 

A prey to passengers ; 

Perfumes far sweeter than the host 
Which make the phamix' urn and nest. 

Fear not your ships, 

Nor any to opjiose you, save our lips; 

But eonie on shore, 

Where-no joy die.s till lo\o hath gotten more. 

[1 itcse two last lines are repeated, as chorus, from a grove.] 

“ For swelling w:ivo« oiu oauting breasts, 

Wliere never storin', arise, 

K\chunge, and oe awhile our guests; 

For stars gaze on our eyes. 

Tile eoinpass love shall hourly sing; 

And as he "vies about the ring. 

We will not miss 

To tell cueh ])oiut he uanietU with a kiss. 

CHURT'S. Then come on shore, 

Wheio no joy dies till loic hath gotten more." 

The .shiijH* of the Siicns has hceii vai'ioii.sly iTpieseiited. .Some .xay 
(and this, we believe, is lield to be, tlie in.ist oithodu-s ilooeriptaui'') that 
they were entire birds, witli tlie exe,ept.ioii of a beautiful liruuau face. 
■Others, that the,y were half liirds and half women, the I'eniale Ixiitii: (he 
U])])er partt- Others, that tliev were half women and half lisli that 
IS to say, mermaids I ; and this figure lias again been varied by wings, 
and tlie feet of a hentj. If they were only buniau-faeid buds, tliey 
nuist have confined their altraclioiis to singing; for liands are rcijuiied 
to jilay the imisieal instruments which arc somolimes gi\eu them. Bui 
there were three of them, which is more than enough for haniioiiy ; and 
if, in addition to their harimmy, they had licautifn! faces, it is no matter 
how monstrously they terminated: the more monstrous the charmer, the 
more ghastly and complete the fiction. 

These appalling seducers, according to some, were oilginally .‘■'ea- 
nymphs of the ])ropcr shape, till Ceres punished them for not assisting 
her daughter when carried away by Pluto; thuugli Ovid says, that they 
took tin ‘ .adventure so much to heart, us to bog the Cods to bestow' wings 
on tht'«»;^kiit they might search for her hy sea as well as by laml. It 
,,is added hy ollmrs, that Juno (jealous, we suppose, after the usual fashion 

’•* Lvnipricre, Art. Sirenes. 
t Natalis Comes, lib. vii. cap. i:j. 

J V^Rsiiis and Pontaiius. (Se« Todd's Spenser, vol. iv. p. 1%', and .Sandys’s 
Ovid, p. 101.) 

§ Uucouccio, Getieal. Deor., p. 5C. Browne has taken l»is Sirens “ as they are 
described by Uygiuus and Servius, with their upper pans like women to the navel, 
and the rest like a ben.” 

'■ U 2 


unworthy of him, has given a song of the 
Masque,” wdiich a mod. rn Ulysses would 
to his sailor.s :— 
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of that very uiioomfortaLle and Biihlime busy-body) encouraged them to 
challenge the Muses to a trial of song; upon which, being conquered, 
their kinswoman plucked them, and made crowns of their feathers. 
This is said to have taken place in Crete. If so, they must have mi¬ 
grated ; for ihcy are generally supposed to have inhabited certain islands 
oir the coast of Na])lps, thence called Sircuuscc, where an oracle in¬ 
formed them that, unless they could entice and destroy every one wlm 
passed within Ijeaiing, they should perish themselves. When their fatal 
liour came, they arc rcj)ortecl by some to have been changed into rocks, 
a fit ending for the hardness of sensuality. 

V'arioiis names have been given to the Sirens, expressive of their at¬ 
tractions. The most received arc, Lcucosia, rarlhi;:’.o])c, and Ligeia; »)!• 
“The Fair, the Tuneful, and the Maidcn-fiiced.” 

(It is impossible, on such an occasion, to resist giving the aspect of a 
verse, to words naturally tempting us to fall into one*'.) Ligcia, however, 
may perhaps be rather translated the shrill- and high-sovndiiuf; expres¬ 
sive of the triumphant nature of the female voice,—which rises above 
all others, in a very peculiar and consummate manner, as any ojio 
may have noticed in a theatre. Pannenoi)e had a famous tomb at 
Naples, and gave her a]»pellaliou to the old city. TIjc mention of these 
two names in Milton is nut introduced with the poet’s usual learning ; 
otherwise, he, would have designated the hcjareis hy the meanings of 
them, lie has given Ijigeia the coinh of a mennaid; the sidwt in 

Coinus” is adjuring the jjynipli Sabrina ; — 

“ liy Thetis’ tin'jel-slippei’d feel, 

And the songs of Sirens sweet: 

By dead Paithenopo’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligeia's golden comb, 

Wlieniwith she sits on diamond roc’ks 
Sleckii T her soft alluring loc.ks."’ 

Wc do not quarrel wdlh him, however, for turiiing Ligeia to a mermaid. 
A great poet, heiug one of the creating gods of his art, has a light to 
mould his creatures as he pleases, provided he does it willi verisimili¬ 
tude ; hut we shall speak more of this in a minute, when we come to 
see what Spenser has done. “ Hlechhuj her soft allurinff locks” is a 
very beautiful line; you see, and, indeed hear the passsigc of the coruli 
through those moist ti esses. 

A/li’i/DricuUi/, the Sirens are sensual pleasures, who, thougli deriving 
tlicir charms fiom one of the Muses, arc conquered liy a comhinatioii of 
all. Toiioyraphicdlli/, (for they have been accounted for, also in that 
mannuer,) they are jaid to have alluded to “a certainc hay, contracted 
within winding straights and broken rlitfcs; which, hy the singing of 
the windes, and healing of the hillowes, report,’’ (says Archimigdius, as 
quoted by Saudys,) “ a delightful liarmouy, alluring those w1w;*g'’’’c bv 
to approacli; when forthwith they are thiowuc against the tbeks by the 
waves, and swallowed in the violent eddyest*’' • IJumnnhjy they are 

♦ *• Country goullctncii,” Jiuwover, must not thiiik that those names liave bcou 
trau.slated in the order of the (Jreck ; for it is ‘'■’-Partlieiiope ” whicii i.s “ inaidon- 
fatted,” and not Ligeia. But it would have had a horrible gaping sound, and most 
uHsirni-fUe, to lot the torminating vowel of cither of the two otlier names come 
before an uml —Loiuvisia, Lifffia, and l^artheiiojip. 

t Sec the Notes to the Fifth Book of hU Ovid, fol. edit., p. 101. 
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thought to have been a FCt of enticing women, living on the roast of 
Naples, (where divers of the like sort, as Saiulys would have said, may 
to this day be found,) and alluring strangers to stop among them, by the 
})lcasun-p and accomplishments with which they were surrounded. But 
wc arc told of them, also, zooloijicalltf ; for some have taken them for 
c(“rtain Tiidian birds, who set mariners to sleep with their singing and 
thou devour them; while “ some, as Gaza and Trapezuntius,’’ (<|uoth 
our old friend,) ‘‘ affirmc, that they have scene such creatures in the 
sea; either the divclls asshming such sh ipe, to countenance the fable, 
or framed in the fantasic by reniote resemblances, as we give imaginary 
formes unto clouils, and call those monsters of the deepe by the names 
of land-creatures, which imperfectly carry their similitude.” 

11 is easy to see how Sirens, living near the sea, came to be considered 
mermaids. A modern Latin jioct, quoted by Sandys, (Pontanus,) adopted 
this notion, and has a fable of his own upon it. lie says that tlie ^Sirens 
were certain Neapolitan young ladies, who, not content with being hand¬ 
some and accomplished, took to wearing juiinl and false hair, and went 
with their necks hare to the waist—for which Minerva one day, as they 
A\cre coming out of her temple, suddcjily turned their pretty ancles into 
lisii tails, and sent them rolling into the sea. The poet writes this history 
in an cjnstle. to liis wife, as a warning to all pretty cbincli-goers how they 
paijit and expose themselves. 

The writer of the piscatory Italian drama, entitled Alcco, (Act IV. 
se. J.,) gives the same figure to the Sirens, but differs from most iu his 
account of their cruelty, lie says, that after sUjpjiing mariners iu tlicir 
course, they went to the vessel, instead of drawing it ashore, and threw 
the wretches into the sea. 

The moderns iu general have certainly regarded the Siren as a mer¬ 
maid. Milton chose to he of that opinioti, as w'o may gatlu-r from the 
passage above quoted. Chaucer, iu his translation of the ’‘Romance 
of the Rose,” has inserted some lines, expressly to inform i>.s that wliat 
was called a mermaid in England the Freucli called a Siren. 

“ TbehC hirdes that I you devise, 

They snug their sotig as fair and well 
As angels don e.spiriluell: 

And tnisteth mo, when I them herd 
Full lustily and well I ford; 

For never yet such mclotly 

Was heard of men that mighte die. 

Such siweet song was them among. 

That me thought it no hirdrs song. 

But it was wonder like to be 
Song of meremaidens of tho sea. 

That for their singing is sio clear; 

Though wc mereiiiaidcns elope them here 
In English, as is our usuunce, 

, Men elepo them sereins in Fraunce. 

But if fh|) 0 ct required express authority in this matter, it is furnished 
him hy the great modern inythologi't, Spenser; who, though he had all 
the learning of the ancient w’orld. vindicated his right to look at the 
wiwld of poetry with his iJw'n eyes, and to recreate its forms, like a De- 
miurgos, whenever it suited his purposes to do so. lie knew tlmt no 
man better understood the soul of fiction, and therefore, that it was not 
only allowable, but sometimes proper, for him to embody it as he found 
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convenient. There is somethinj?, wc confess, to our apprehensions, more 
ghastly and subtle in the ancient notion of a bird with a woman’s head; 
but Spenser, in the j)assagc where he introduces his Sirens, precedes and 
follows it with an account of things dreadful, and is for placing nothing 
but a calm volupltiousnesa in the middle. After all, wc are not sure that 
there would not have been a subtler link with his birds ‘‘unfortunate,” 
hud he made his charmers partake of their nature; but, however, mer¬ 
maids he has jiainted them, and mermaids they are for all poets to come, 
unless a greater shall arise to say otherwise :— 

“ And now they nigh approached to the sted 
Whereat those ra(!rma\d8 dwelt. It was a still 
And cahny bay, on th’ one side .sheltered 
With the brode shadow of an hoaric hili, 

On th’ other side an high rooke toured still, 

That 'iwixt them both a pleasant port they made. 

And (lid like an halfc theatre fulfill: 

TIumo those five sisters had eontinucll trade. 

And used to bath themselves in that decciptfull shade. 

“They were faire ladies, till they fondly striv’d 
With th' Heliconian maides for may story; 

Of whom they overcomen were depriv'd 
Of their proud beaulio, iiud th’ one inoyity 
'rrausl'oriu’d to fish for their bold surquedry : 

But th’ upper luilfe their hue retuynetl still, 

Aud their sweet skill in wonted melody ; 

Which ever sifter they abus'd to ill, 

To allure weeke traveiUcrs, wiiom gotten they did kill. 

“ iSo now to Ciiuon, as ho passed by. 

Their plensiuiiil tunes they sweetly thus applydo ; 

* O thou faire sonuo of gentle Faery, 

That art in inighiie artnes most uuignifyde 
Above all knigl-ts that c^cr batteill tryde, 

O turiie tby rud lor liethcrward awhile: 

Hero may thy storm-beat vcssell safely ryde ; 

This is the port of rest from troublous loyle, 

The world's sw’cet inn, from payne and wearisome lermoyle.’ 

‘‘ With that the rolling sea resounding soft. 

In his big base them fitly answered ; 

And on the rocke, the wavt's, breaking aloft, 

A solemn mciinc into them measured ; 

The whil(:'j sweet Zephyrus lowd whisteled 
His tii'ble, a straunge kind of harmony ; 

Win* h Guyon's s(Mises softly tiekcled, 

That he the bolcmau bade row easily, 

Aud let him licare some part of their rare melody." 

• Book JI. c. VI. 

“ It is plain,” says .Tortin, in a note on this passage, “ that Spenser 
designed here to describe the mermaids as sirens. He has do lb 
trary to mythology ; for the sirens were not part women and |fart fishes, 
as Spenser and other moderns have imagined, but part women and part 
birds." Upon which Upton remarks, “ By the sirens are imagined 
sensual pleasures : hence S[>enseT makes thejr number five. But should 
you ask, why did not Spenser follow rather tlie ancient iiocts and 
mythologists, tliaii the nuKlcrns, in making them mermaids, iny answer 
is, Spenser has a mythology of his own j nor would belie his brethren 
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the romance writers, where merely authority is to he put against 

authrtrity.’* 

Wc liavc thus throe mit of our four great jioets, who arc for taking 
sirens as mermaids; and the fourth is not wanting. Shakspoanj's 
“Mermaid on a dolphin’s back,” is part of an allegory on Kiigland 
and Queen Elizabeth, and is the most poetical bu of politics on record ; 
but it shows that he entertained the same mixed notion of the mermaid 
and siren. 

“ Once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious bioatli, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain .stars shot madly fi’om their spheres. 

To hear the sea-maid's invisic." 

Midmmmer Dmiin. 

A siren then, in the modern sense of the word, may be rrgardefl as a 
merrnuid who sings. Metaphorically,a siren is any temale who charms 
by singing; and this is the most ancient acceptation of the term, as 
Plato has shown, by calling the pn siders over the spheres of heaven 
sirens. « 

“ Then listen I,” 

says the Genius in Milton’s “ Arcades,” 

“ To the celestial Syrens' harmony. 

That sit upon the nine infolded spheres.” 

The word, by the tvay, should he spelt with an i, the Greek w'ord not 
being syren but xeinni ; which, according to Bocliavl, comes from tin* 
Phamician ic/r, a singer. In this etymology, wc are carried hack to the 
probable origin of these and a great many other marveis, uliirh may 
have commenced with the prim.'eyal navigators, who had tlio world fie^li 
before them, and fanciful eyes to see with. If the fair inhalulants of 
the south of Italy resembled in those days what they are now (and 
climate and otlicr local circumstances render it probable), a crow of 
Plnmiiciau adventurers had only to touch at the coast ol Naples to hriug 
away the story at once. In the .south, where there is more luxury than 
fishing, the songs of their inistrcsscs might suggest that of birds, iind 
the sirens be gifted with plumage. Had tlicy gone to the northern seas, 
where there was more fishing than luxury, the siren would have been the 
mermaid; and it is possible, that from the romances of tlie north, the 
modern idea dcscendc.d into the poetry of Italy and of Spenser. 

“ The havfnie (half-woman) or mermaid,” says Mr. Kcightley, whom 
wc meet in all the pleasant places of fiction), “ is represented in the 
popular tradition (of Scandinavia) sometimes as a good, at ether times 
as an evil and treacherous being. She is beautiful in lier a])])canince. 
Fis!'<;rnicn sometimes see her in the bright siimnu-r’.s sun, irhni a 
UtrtlfinUt hangs over the sen^ sitting on the surface of the water, and 
corabin^ljcr long golden hair with a golden comb, or driving np lier 
snow-white cattle to feed on the strands and small islands. At other 
times she comes as a beautiful maiti, clnlh'd and shirering wifh the 
(jpld of the night, to the# fires the fisheis have kindled, hoping by this 
means to entice them to her love. Her ap])earancc prognosticates both 
storm and ill-success in their fishing. People that arc drowned, and 
whose bodies are not found, are believed to have been taken into the 
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dwellings of the mermaids. These beings arc also supposed to have 
the power of foretelling future events. A mermaid, we arc told, pro¬ 
phesied the birth of Christian IV. of Denmark; and 
‘ Eu Harfrue op af Vandet steg, 

Og spaade Herr Sinklar ilde.’ 

Sirtclatrs ‘ Visa' 

“ A mermaid from the water rose, 

And spaed Sir Sinelar ill.*' * 

These visions have naturally taken a still more palpable shape with 
some dwellers near the sea, and craft has endeavoured to profit by them 
in the exhibition of their actual bodies. The author of an agreeable 
abjiract of zoology, published some years back, tells us of a King of 
Portugal, and a Grand Master of the Order of St. James, who “ had a 
suit at law b* determine which class of animals these monsters bcioDg 
to, cither man or fish. This,” he adds, “ is a sort of inductive proof 
that such animals had been then seen and closely examined; unless we 
suppose that, as in the case of the child said to have been born with 
a golden tooth, the discussion took place before the fact was ascer¬ 
tained.” t « 

\Vc ought to knoAv, on these occasions, whether the mermaid is 
caught fresh, or only shown after death like a mummy ; an exhibition 
of the latter kind took place some years since in London, and was soon 
detected; but so many deceptions of the sort have been practised, that 
naturalists seem to think it no longer worth their while to talk abbut 
them. A piece of one animal is joined to another, and the two are dried 
together. Limifcus exposed an imposition of this kind during his travels 
on the continent, and is said to have been obliged to leave the tonn 
for it. 

The writer just quoted proceeds to inform us, that “ in the year 15(i0, 
on the western coasts of the island of Ceylon, some fishermen are said 
to have brought up, at one drauglit of a net, seven mermen and maids, 
of A\hich sevvKil Jesvits^ and among them P. H. llcnritiucz, and 
Dinas Bosquey, ph)sician to the viceroy of Goa, are reported to have 
been witnesses \ and it is added,” he says, “ that the physician who 
examined them, and made dissections of them with a great deal of care, 
asserted, that all the parts, both internal and external, were found per¬ 
fectly conformable to those of nicn.” 

“ Several Jesuits,” we fear, will be regarded as no better authority 
than the “ five justices” of Autolycus:— 

“ Ant. Here’s another ballad, of a fish, that appeared upon the coast on 
Wednesday, fourscore of April, forty thousand fathom above water, and 
sung this ballad against the hard hearts of maids. It was thought she was 
a woman, and was turned into a cold lisli, for she vould not exchange llesli 
with one that loved her. The ballad is very pitiful, and is true. ^ 

Dorcas. Is it true too, think you? 

Aut. Five justices' hands at it! and witnesses, moro than mv n-ick will 
hold.” 

Winter's Tale, Act IV. sc. 3. 

A later edition (if I mistake not, for 1 had but n glance of it) of the 

• Fairy Mythology, Vol. 1. p. 2-1]. 

+ “ A Drscription oCinure than Three Hundred Animals, &c., with an Appendix 
on Allegorical and Fabulous .‘Xiiimals,*’ 1826; p. 363. 
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same work, goes almost so far ns to intimate its belief in a mermaid’s 
having been seen by a lady off the coast of Scotland, in company with 
three other spectators. The names are mentioned, and letters and de¬ 
tails given. That the persons in question thought they beheld such a 
creature, is to be conceded, supposing the docunn nts to be genuine; nor 
would it become any reasonable sceptic, especially in a time like the 
present, to say what is or is not probable on the part of creation. But 
it is to be feared that in this, as in the demands of a less intellectual 
appetite, your fish must be “ caught" before it is swallowed. Extraor¬ 
dinary particulars were given, in this instance, of the human aspect of 
the vision, of its tossing its hair back from its brow, and its being much 
annoyed by a bird which was hovering over it, and which it warned olf 
repeatedly with its hands. The most ingenious conjecture 1. ever heard 
advanced respecting the ordinary mistakes about mermaids was, that 
somebody may have actually seen a mermaid, comb and all, dancing in 
the water, but that it was a figure of wood, stnick olf from some sliip- 
wrcckcd vessel. 

1 am travelling out of the world, however, when I get into these 
realms of prose and matter of fact. I will conclude this paper Avith the 
two most striking dcscriptifms of the mermaid I ever met Avith;---one 
indeed purporting to be that of a true one, but evidendy of the wildest 
orieutul manufacture; the other, in the pages of a young living poet, 
v\ orthy of the name in its most poetical sense. 

"'•il’Herbelot, in his article on the Yaijioiirje and Magiouge ( Gog and 
Magog), tells us of u certain Sulain, who was sent by Vathek, ninth 
Caliph of the race of the Abnssidcs, to cxjrlore the famous Caspian 
Gates, and who being invited by tire lord of the country to go and (ish 
Avith liinr, saw an enormous fish taken, in the inside of AAhicIi was ano¬ 
ther still alive, and of a very remarkable description. It luul the figure 
of a naked girl as far as the Avaist, and AV'ore, doAvn to its k iccs, a sort of 
drawerc {calepon) made of a skin like a man’s. It kcid its havds 
over its face, tore its hair, heaved great sighs, and remained alive but 
a short time.^' 

This circumstance of the creature’s keeping its hands over its face, is 
really a fine instance of the ghastly and the pathetic. She seems to 
have had something too human in her countenance to Avish to be looked 
at by a similar face. Hoav she. contrived to tear her hair, Avithout letting 
her face be seen, we arc not told. As knees arc mentioned, w-e arc to 
suppose that the fish commenced just beloAV them, possibly with a double 
tail. There is no predicating hoAV such extraordinary young ladies will 
terminate. 

Mr. Tennyson’s mermaid is in bctte.i keeping; as strange and fini- 
tastic as need be, but all Avith tlic proper fantastic truth: just as such 
a jjreature might “ live, move, and Iiha'c its being,” if such creatures ex- 
’’Vstea. Ilis verse is as strong, buoyant, and Avilful as the mermaid her¬ 
self ^*4 'the billows around her; and nothing can be happier, or in 
better or more mysterious sea-taste, than the conglomeration of the Avet 
and the dry, the “ forked, and horned, and soft” phenomena at the cou- 
, elusion. Mark too th^luxurious and Avilful repetition of the Avords, “ for 
the love of me,” and of the rhyme on that word. 


Jitb/iothiqiie Orientate, 1783. Tom, 111., p. 271. 
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THE MERMAID. 

Who woiilrl ho 
A mermaid fair, 

Singintf alone. 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea. 

In a golden curl. 

With a comb of pearl. 

On a throne ? 

/ would be a mermaid fair ; 

I would sing to mj’self the whole of the day ; 

With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair; 

And still as I combed I would sing and say, 

“Who is it loves me? who loves not me ?’’ 

I would comb my hair till my ringlets would fall, 
]jOW ndown, low a<lown. 

From under my starry sea-bud crown, 
l-ow adown and around : 

And 1 should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill innt>r sound. 

Over the throne * 

In the midst of the hall; 

Till that great sea-snake under the sea. 

From his coiled sleeps, in the central deeps. 

Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round the hall where I sate, and look in at the gate 
With his large ralm eyes for tb*>. love of me ; 

A lul all the mermen under the sea 

Would feel their immortality 

Die in their hearts for the love of me. 

But at night 1 would wander away, away : 

1 would ding on each side my low-lluwiiiglocks. 
And lightly vault froT-i the throne, and play 
With the mermen in and out of the nx'ks ; 

We would run to and fro, and hide and seek. 

On the broad seawolds, in the crimson shells, 
Whose silvery ;.i/ikcs are nighest the sea. 

But if any came near I would call, and shriek. 

And adown the steep like a wave I would leap. 

From the diamond ledges that jut from the dells; 
For I W'ould not be kist by all who would list. 

Of the bold merry mermen under the sea ; 

They would sue me, and woo me, and llktter me. 

In the purple twilights under the sea; 

But the king of them all would carry mo. 

Woo me, and win me, and marry me. 

In the branching jaspers under the .<ca; 

Then all the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless mosses umier the sea 
Would curl round my silver feet .silently. 

All looking up for the hweof me. 

And if I should carol aloud, from aloft 
All things that are forked, and luorned, and soft 
Would lean out from the hollow sphefc of the sea. 
All looking doum for the love of me f 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyon. Moxou, p. 27* 
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“ Why, Gingerly!” exclaimed Tom Damper, as he entered the 
public drawing-room at Mrs. Hustle’s Bourding-Ilouse, at Brighton; 
“ Whv, (iingerlv! this is one of the linest d. ys of the season, all the 
world IS om enjoying it, yet here are yovi, at thri c o’clock, sitting alone, 
on the selffsame chair, in the self-same attitude, and looking through 
the self-same pane of glass, as at tlcvcn this morning when I left you. 
What ails yon ?” ■* 

Ging<‘rly made no reply; hut breathed on one of the ]»anes of glass, 
drew the letter J3 on it with his forefinger, and lieaved a sigh. 

“ Yon are the odikvt fellow in the nniverse.,” continued Dariijicr. 
“ Wc have been here nearly a month, yet, since about the thiid day after 
our arrival, yon have hardly stiircd out of tlie house.” 

“It is a very nice house,” said Gingerly; and he heaved a heavier 
sigh than before. 

“It was at my recommemlation yon came to it,” said Damper; “ hut, 
though I am not insensible to flu; niciits of the inside of it, its outside 
also has many cliarms me. Again I ask, what ails you?” 

“ Damper !” said Gimicriv. • 

“ Well ” 

“ Damper!” ujieatcd Gingerly, with a sigh. 

“ You said that before.” 

“ Damper— were you ever in love?” 

“ I was never out of it till 1 liad turned five-and-forty ; hut being, at 
this present talking, witliiu two months of fifty, and a hachelur more¬ 
over, I should think myself a fool were I in such a s'-rape now. You, 
who aic by live years my senior, of course are not.” 

Gingerly made no rcplv ; hut, sighing profomully, look his liandker- 
ehief li<;m his jiockct and smeared out the large, llouri.'''iiiig J5 which he 
had just before drawn. There was a piui.«e of a miiiule. 

“ Damjier—may I trust you with a seciet!’'’ 

“ Yes,---so it he not a love-eonridenee.” 

“ In that, case, nw dear friend, 1 ^hall have nothing to thank 
you for.” 

“ Seriously now, my dear Gingerly, do you mean to say you arc 
in love ?” 

“ Gingerly expended another sigh, again Inrucd towards his favourite 
pane, ami re-instieted his big, liouncing B; 

“ O, Damper!” at length he exclaimed, “ if you had a licait you 
would feel for me.” 

“ I should if I saw y'ou hanging, or droAvning, or siiflering muler any 
reaspnahle Irouhle ; hut to feed for an old hachelor of fifty-live in love, 
ji’ul for the first liinc in his life, too !—Ridiculous! But, come; I 
Biijwose 1 must listen to you, so te.ll me all about it.” 

“ /viid who sojiropcr as you for the roiifidoiiee, when you are to blame 
for the accident* 

“ 1 !” e-\elaimcd Damper, with unfeigned surprise. 

“ Yes, you,” answ^ered Gitigcily; “ because but for your recommen¬ 
dation I never should have set fool in Mrs. Bustle’s boarding-house.” 
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” So, then, it is some one in this house who 1ms smitten your suscep¬ 
tible old heart ?” said Damper, with a laugh. And he continued: V I 
think I can name the tender fair one.” 

To be sure you can,” replied Gingerly. 

“ It is old Widow Swillswallow, who eats and drinks from morning 
till night, and is heard by all in the house, snoring from night till 
morning.” 

“ Faugh !” exclaimed Gingerly with a shudder of disgust. 

“ Or old Miss Fubsworth, who was born on the day of tlje coronation 
of George the Third ?” 

“ Absurd !” exclaimed Gingerly. 

“ 7’hen it must be old Widow Waddilovc; for she is the only other 
lady-lodger here.” 

“ Preposterous !” cried Gingerly, somewhat angrily. “ Old and 
old that! Is there nobody else you can think of?” 

“ There is but one other,” replied Damper; “ in which case I am 
sorry for you. You have not the slightest chance in that quarter; for 
Mrs. Bustle is engaged to be married to Captain O’Popper.” 

“ Mistress Bustle ! Pooh ! Can’t you think of one more.” 

** There is not one more, except, indeed, her daughter, Betsy.” 

“Well?” safid Gingerly. 

“ Well ?” echoed Damper. “ You can’t be thinking of her.” 

“ And why not? She is very pretty.” 

“ True,” replied Damper; “ but you forget that she is also very 
young.” 

“ No,” said Gingerly; “ that’s the very thing I am thinking {ihoiit. 
She is eighteen : a delicious age! Surely, now, you don’t pretend that 
a girl of eighteen is too young for me?” 

“ Not a day," replied Damper, somewhat drily; “ l)ut I, who am your 
junior, slioiild think myself too old for a girl of eighteen.” 

“ I don’t care for that, my goi'd friend. 1 am my own master, have 
an unencumbered nine hundred a-year, am not troubled with a rolulion 
in the world—and—and—in sliort, I’m resolved to many Betsy Bustle.” 
Saying which, he flourished half a dozen B’s with an air of unconquer¬ 
able determination. 

Damper gave him a twirl round and stared him full in the fiicc. 

“ Gingerly,” said he; “ if your head were not as bald of hair as an 
apple, I should advise you to go this moment and gel it shaved, for you 
arc mud—stark, staring mad. Fifty-five and eighteen! If you dn 
marry Miss Bustle, my fine fellow, look out for squaHs,” 

“ Of course,” replied Gingerly, with a look of extiemc simplicity; 
“ I must expect that our children will squall just the same as other 
people’s.*' 

“ You misunderstand me; I say, if you do mairy Betsy Bustle, remem¬ 
ber that there is already a lover in the case.” 

“ Damper, don’t say eo,” cried GiJigcrly. 

“ There is,” continued the consoling friend; “there is, or I ani much 
mistaken. A favoured lover, too: favoured by the daughter, by the 
mother, and, which is of no little importance, by Captain 0’I’opi)er also— 
the Captain, as you know, being as much master here as if he and 
Mrs. Bustle were already united.” 
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Gingerly turned pale, and big drops rolled from his brow. For some 
tinlc he w'as unable to speak. At length, with faltering voice, he in¬ 
quired of Damper what grounds he had for his belief. 

“ Chiefly this,” replied the hitter: “ I have frequently heard her speak 
to her mother about a certain George; and from the tone in which she 
always utters the name-” 

“Then I am the happiest man alive! ’* joyfully exclaimed Gingerly. 
“ My name’ is George.” 

“ But,” said the imperturbable friend, “ she sometimes speaks of him 
as ‘ young George.’ ” 

“ And what then ? { never told her my ago; and she is not obliged 
to know that lam fifty, or so. f tell you what, Damper; that / am 
the object of her tender thoughts I am now certain—that is to say, 
almost certain. Now I would have jiroof of it, and that you must obtain 
for me.” 

“ I have already told you I will have nothing to do with a love con¬ 
fidence,” coolly replied l)anipcr. 

“ But you must, my dear Diunper; for this once you must—unless 
you wish to see your jioor friend throw himself from the head of the 
chaiu-pier souse into tliC sea.” 

As Gingerly uttered these words with something like earnestness, 
his friend, unwilling to he accessory to such a catastrophe, consented, 
after some further entreaty, to undertake the task:—not without thiiik- 
- iug to himself that should Gingerly actually marry the girl, he would be 
the greatest fool in the universe—excepting only the girl herself for 
marrying liiin. 

“Now,”said Gingerly, “I must first of all confess to you that I am 
the most timid man alive—I mean in love matters --and that is why I 
have never jwpped the question to mortal woman. Imlced, as to popping 
the (jucstion at all, it is a thing I could not do were I to live a thousand 
years. Pop! To a delicate-minded man the very word itself is a horrid 
word, J could as soon pop a pistol at a woman’s head as the question 
at Iier heart. No: if I succeed, as 1 am sure I shall, in ensnaring the 
heart of my charming Betsy, it will be, not by any daring mameuvre, but 
by sly approacbes, by little gallantries, by delicate attentions, such as 
the female heart only can appreciate, such as no female heart can resist.” 

“ And when do you mean to begin?” said Damper. 

“ [ sliall astonish you, my dear fellow, I know I shall; T hare begun. 
I have already made one step in advance, and I flatter myself you will 
give me some credit for the ingenuity of it. You know the new novel 
that every body is talking about—‘ The Timid Lover.’ Well; the liero, 
Mortimer Saint-Aubyn tic Mowbray Fitz-Eustaeoville, is a character 
exactly resembling me—timid as I am—something younger, to be sure; 
^hut that docs not signify—and tlic heroine is very much like Miss 
Bustle. Yesterday I bought the book—paid a guinea and-a-half for it, 
as T hope to be saved: and sent it anonymously to Betsy— amni/~ 
mousty —do you mark the delicate attention ?” 

“ I do,” replied Damper; “Imt, for the life of me, I can’t discover 
the ingenuity of the proceeding.” 

“It consists in this—and that is the point j’on must assist me in. 
Nearly at the end of the first volume there is a situation of great inter- 
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est, where the timid lover first hints at his passion for the heroine. I 
put a piece of paper into (he l)ook to mark the place, and Miss Bus'tle 
have noticed it. Now I \'vant yon to draw from her whether, in 
reading that pai^sagc—for I saw her reading it last night—she thought 
of me. If she did she is mine. Tl»at I call both delicate and ingenious.” 

At this moment Miss IJetsy entered the room, and, greatly to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of Gingerly, with a volnmeof the “Timid Lover” in her hand. 
Gingerly having whispered to his friend that now was the time for the 
experiment, he cast a look of ludicrous tenderness attheyoung lady, stam¬ 
mered a few words which were utterly unintelligible, and went out for a 
walk; but A\ith the intention of soon returning to learn the result of 
Damper’s impiiries. 

“ What a iunny gentleman!” exclaimed Miss Bustle, as Gingerly 
made his retiring how. 

Funny! thought Damper; that is not a very jiromising epithet 
for the timid lover. 

“Ills manners are much altered since ho first came here,” continued 
Mi>s Bustle. “ 77o.vt ho was very talkuti\c; now he scarcely ever 
utters a word. And he gives one such comical looks, too! Captain 
O’Fopper said yesterday that one, would think hfc is easting sheep’s (‘yes 
at somebody or other--tlmugh I don’t know what that means. But he 
is a nice old man, ai'ie.r all. 1 wotuler, iboiigb, lie does not wear a wig ; 
his old bald bead sbimts so one, can almost see one’s face in it. I don’t 


think such a very bald bead is pretty.” 

It will not be (,Xpeelcd that Damper was much encouraged by tliesi? 
observations to proceed on his friend’s behalf; but, having undevtaken 
his cause, he resolved against abandoning i(.” 

“Miss Bustle,” said be, “you are mislaken coueerning .Ur. Gingeily 
upon one point: he is not old—not lemarkalily old.” 

*• Dear me !” exclaimed Miss liiivtlc; “ liow one may be deceived by 
ajipearances ! He looks a great dea' older than my poor, dear, dead-and- 
gone grandpapa, who was sixty-three when lie died.” 

He is nothing like so old as that,” said Damjier; “ and then. Miss 
Bustle—and then, he is rich.” This last word did Damper emphasize 
in a way to produce an ctfect—and so il di l. 

“ Ricli! '* resjKuided Miss Bustle; “ is he indeedLord! how I should 
like to have /tm—for a giand-papa. I dare say he is \ery kind to his 
grand-children.” 

'I'he learned advocate pcvcei\ing that he had takoi\ nothing hy his 
motion, fell back upon thr point on which he had been cliietly instructed ; 
and merely explaining, by tlie way, that as bis frictul was unmanied it 
was impossible he .should have children, and lliat, tlieieforc, grand¬ 
children were out of the (piestion, he went at 'uec to the subject of 
(he book. 


“ Is that a new work you are reading, Miss Bustle? ” 

“Yes, Sir; it is the ‘inmid Lover,’ and is only just out.” ^ / 
“You are fortunate in gefting it so early»'from a ciiculating-library,” 
observed Damper, prctemiiiig ignorance of the fact. 

“ Anxious as I was to read it, 1 miglit liave waitt^d si.x weeks for it 
had I depended on the library, and after all, perhaps, have been obliged 
to read the third volume first. No, Sir, it is a present; and, although 
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it came anonymously, I know very well who sent it. What delicate at¬ 
tention L Oh !’* And here the young lady placed her hand upon her 
heart, and sighed. 

Bravo! thought Damper; this will do. “ And pray, Miss,” said 
ho, “ is there not in it one situation of peculiar interest ? I mean that 
■where the timid lover first hints at his passion for the heroine.” 

“ It is charming,” replied Miss Betsy; “ it absolutely drew tears 
from me!” 

“ And (lid you think of no one— no one—whilst you were reading it ?’* 
imjuircd Damper. 

“ Indeed 1 did; and I’ll tell you, in confidence, who it was. I thought 
all the way through of Mr. Gingerly.” 

Well, thought Damper; tliere is no accounting for the freaks of the 
heart! And that my old friend should make a coiuiuest of one of the 
prettiest girls in Brighton!” 

“The two characters are so alike! except,” continued Miss Bustle, 
that Mr. Gingerly is rather the cider of the two.” 

“Yes, yes; I admit that my frie.ul is a little older than the hero, 
Mortimer Saiut-Anbyn de Mowbray Fitz-Eiistacevillc is rei)resented 
to be.” • 

“ What!” exclaimed Miss Betsy, bursting into an immoderaU*. fit of 
laughter; “think of him as the divine Fitz-Eustaceville! Shocking! 
No; what made me think of him was the nasty old rival, Lord Grurnble- 
ihoruc, who comes in at the critical moment and prevents the declaration 
of lov(\ But Fitz-Eustaceville is so like a certain person ! But wasn’t 
it a delicate, attention, Mr. Damper, on the part of the /)•/(»«.(/ who sent 
me the. books ? And, then, to put a slip of paper into that very place ! 
Oh ! it speaks volumes '!” 

At this moment Mr. Gingerly returned ; and Miss Bustle being sum¬ 
moned by a servant to go to her mamma, he and Mr. Diini]»er were left 
together. 

“ Well,” eag .>rly cried the timid lover; “ well, have you sounded her 

“ I have,” was the re})l\'. 

“She has read the passage in (juestion 

“ Every syllable of it.” 

‘‘Did it inodnce any efl'ectupon her?” 

“ Tremendous!” 

“ Did she cry ? That’s tlie great jioint. Did she cry ?” 

“ A bucket-full!” 

“ You delight me, mV dear Damper. Did she notice the bit of paper ? 
Did she speak of me? Did she remark upon the delicate attention?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes,,” impatiently replied Damper. “ And, now, pray 
do4l teaze me any moic about it.” 

“ But my dear, dear Damper; did she speak much about me ? and 
what w'as it site said ?” 

“ Why,—-not much; but what she did say was quite conclusive.” 

“ I toW so : I knew that by p little ingenious contrivance, by u 
few delicate attentions, I should make my W ay to her heart.” 

“ Now, my good friend,” said Damper, gravely, “ prepare; yourself for 

a-»-” Damjier’s speech* the tendency of which wouhl doubtless have 

been to undeceive his self-deluded friend, was cut short by the dinner 
bell; aud, as they descended to the dining-room, Gingerly declared his 
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intention to spare neither pains nor expense to win (in his own delicate 
way) the affections of Miss Betsy Bustle. Damper sighed for the in¬ 
fatuation of poor Gingerly, and resolved, in his own mind, to save him 
from any aggravated disappointment, by repeating to him, at the earliest 
opportunity, and word for word, all that had passed in his conversation 
with the young lady. 

When the friends entered the dining-room they found the places, all 
except two, occupied. These were near the head of the table, at wliieh 
was seated Mrs. Bustle. Captain OTopper did the honours at the 
bottom. At his left was the lovely Betsy, and next to her was a young 
man of about three-and-twenty. This gentleman wore a blue frock- 
coat of military cut, a buff waistcoat, and a military stock, lie was 
dark; not ill-looking; had a profusion of black h.iir; huge whiskers ; 
and mustachios of the fiercest:—such, indeed, as might well have 
excited the envy of one of Napoleon’s Old Guard. He snieii «trong of 
cigar, and was clerk to an attorney at Shorcham. This i)crsonage was 
no other than George— iho George—^Mr. George Ilobnill. 

Gingerly cast a longing look towards the end of the table w'herc was 
seated his beloved, but there was not a place vacant within eight of her. 
Mr. Ilobnill, who occupied the seat for which the former would have 
given one of his cars, and whom he now saw for the first time, he in¬ 
wardly wished—a long way further off than Shoreham. 

“ Mr. Gingerly,” cried Mrs. Bustle, “as I know you arc a ludj’sman, 

I have reserved that seat for you. You are fortunate to-day in having a 
lady on each side of you.” This she uttered in a tone of patronage ; at 
tlie same lime pointing to a vacant chair between Gingerly’s prime hor¬ 
rors—Old Widow Swillswallow and Miss Fubsworth. Damper was 
jilaccd next to Widow Waddilovc. 

“ Come, Mr. G.” mumbled Miss Fubswtrlh, “ come between us 
ladies. We old folks arc always best together.” 

The cartli did not open and swallow Mr. Gingerly, at a gnlp, as he 
wished it might, for at the moment of the utterance of these words his 
eyes met those of Miss Bustle. 

The dinner was provided witli the usual boarding-house muriificenee. 
First, was served a huge white earthenware tureen, full to the brim of a 
thin, nankeen-coloured liquid, on the surface of which floated a few 
chips of toasted bread. Mrs. Bustle, as she distributed this in copious 
portions amongst the company, commended her cook for her culinary 
ability in general, Imi, chiefly praised her for the c.xccllcncc of her 
“ gravy-soup !” 

“ The only good gravy-soup in all Brighton,” exclaimed Captain 
O’Popper; “and I’m just waiting to hear who’ll say tlie conirnry.” 
This proposition, uttered with on unquestionable brogue, was univcr|idly 
granted: at least, nobody said the cuntraty. 

Then came three soles to be divided amongst fifteen bodies. This 
seemed to be a difllcult operation ; but Mrs. Bustle performed it with a 
degree of ingenuity which would have done honour to the -mistress of 
any bo|rnding-house in England, Two or tliree times, in the course of 
her occupation, she took occasion to say that this was “ the poorest lisli- 
day she had ever known in Brighton.” 

“ The only three soles in the market—barring the other three we let 
go to the Pavilion,” said the Captain. 
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Next appeared, at one end of the table, a roast of mutton; and, at 
the other, a dish containing some five or six mutton-chops—very broad 
and very thick, with long tails of fat and gristle depending from the nar¬ 
row ends of them. These were interspersed with thick slices of raw 
onion, and were descriljcd by Mrs. Bustle a? Cutlets ally sauce 
pcekonfj '*—a dish for which her cook was “ particularly famous!** 

“ Peekong /’* responded the Captain. “ You may well say peekong. 
Madam! and. I don’t think there’s anybody here will contradict that.*^ 
The dinner was completed by an enormous [looking] gooseberry-pie, 
which derived its name from the half-pint of gooseberries discovered at 
the bottom of the dish when, after some difficulty, a breach had been 
ctfected through the thick, hard crust over the top of it; together with 
twelve stringy radishes, one lettuce divided into quarters, and a small 
glass bowl-full of lumps of yellow-looking cheese, of mouse-trap size 
and Mac-adam substance. 

“ Shy fare again, to-day!” muttered a quiet little gentleman at tabic. 
“ Shy what, Sir!” exclaimed the Captain. “ What’s shy. Sir? And, 
by the powers! is it ‘ shy * you are saying ?” 

“ 1—I only spoke, Captain.” mildly replied the gentleman. 

“ I’m satisfied, Sir,*’ said Captain O’Popper. 

“ I declare, Mr. Gingerly,” said Mrs. Bustle, “ you have eaten no 
dinner: J really believe you are in love.” 

Gingerly was preparing a languishing look for the especial service of 

Miss Betsy, when the efi'ort was paralyzed by the Captam’s- 

‘‘ Mr. (iingerly in love! Ha, ha, ha I At his time of life ! Ha, ha, 
ha ! Weill—better late than never, eh! my old Trojan ? Ah ! those 
sheep’s eves of your own, Daddy Gingerly ! I say, Miss Fubswortli!— 
Mrs. Swillswallow!—take care of your hearts, ladies. Or, come. Daddy; 
is it Mrs. Waddilove vou may happen to be after?” 

“ Sir, I—a—I beg, Sir~a—I must desire—” said Gingerly, (as- 
simitiig as dignified an air as his mingled confusion and vexation would 

allow)—“ these liberties, Sir,—a—I-” 

'Ihe Captain, a good-natured man at heart, perceiving that he had 
given pain, epologized—though with far better intention than tact. 

“ Mr. Gingerly, Sir; I’m sorry you have taken seriously what I 
meant only in joke.” [Mr. Gingeily bowed, and the Captain continued.] 
“ I was winng, though, and I’m prepared to confess it.” [Here Mr. 
Gingerly bowed again.] “ I had no right to take a freedom with a per¬ 
fect gentleman like )ou, Sir,”—[Mr. Gingerly bowed almost down to 
tlie table.]—“ who art old enough to be my grandfather;” [Mr. Gin¬ 
gerly did not bow.]—“and I ask your pardon.” 

Two maid-servants coming into the room with the dessert—one bring¬ 
ing a plate of apples, and the other a plate of biscuiu! diverted the 
attention of the company from the aftair; and Mr. Gingerly availed 
hiniscif of that opportunity to be seized with a fit of coughing, and to 
cover hjs face with his handkerchief. When he had recovered from this 
attack, lic'had the gratification of beanng the tollowing portion of a con¬ 
versation between Mr. Hobnill and Miss Bustle. ^ As it was carrietl on 
in an under-tone he overheard no more of it than is here reported. 

• “ Now don’t deny it, tSeorge.” 

“ Paio my life, not the slightest ideor.” ,,***,. - 

« I’m certain *** because * * * Fitz-Eustaceville * * ♦ slip of paper 
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* * * if any one else daredj the consequences would * * * Captain 
OTopper *** style of the thing * * * so like you, you creature!’’ 

** If you won’t believe me I can’t help * * * Paw my honour * * * 
piece of iin/jowtiuence * * ♦ horsewhip * * * really not the least ideor 

“ Now, it’s of no use, George * * * sweetly prettv * * * I knew you’d 
deny it *' * * if you were to swear it I wouldn’t * * * folly to deny * * * 
you have a right, dear George, and of course * * been any one else 

* * * insolent monster! * * • delicate attention.” 

“ * * w ill think so, why, aw, * * * ” 

“ Now that’s quite sufficient to * * *“ O, George! * * * elegant expe¬ 
dient * * * fully appreciated ^ even had I ever given you cause to 
doubt; but, now * * * susceptible heart * ^ * so very delicate an atten¬ 
tion * * *■ yes, dear George, lor ever!” 

Could there have been the smallest doubt upon any dirbqcrcsted 
mind as to the fiUing-vp of this short conversation, or to the terms 
upon which it implied the whisperers to stand in reUttion to each other; 
it must have been removed by the unequivocal twist with which Mr. 
Hobnill indulged his mustachios at its conclusion. But Gingerly was 
not in a condition to think rationally. How could he ? He was in 
love. He complained of the oppressiveness of the heat; expressed his 
conviction that the thermometer must suddenly have risen from seventy- 
five to a hundred; drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and wiped 
the iierspiratiou from his glossy, bald head The next minute he 
wondered what could make him feci so cold. Damper recommended 
him to leave the room. It was not the room, however, that jiroduct'd 
these extraordinary sensations in him ; it was part of the company. 
But lovers, like drowning men, will catch at the slightest chance of sal¬ 
vation. “ I will have proof more relative than this,” mentally ejaculated 
he. He bethought him of ihc torn paper in Zadig, one-half of which, 
when read by itself, was a cutting satire, but, when joined to the other, 
the whole turned out to be nothing more than an innocent love-jioem. 
?o may it be in this case, thought he: theie was something which, 
certainly, was not quite agreeable in what I did hear; but bad I heard 
all that passed it would have been a different affair. And, hereupon, 
he rubbed his hands and proposed to Damper that they should have a 
bottle of port together. The wine was brought; and, according to the 
amiable fashion of boarding-houses, it played pendulum across the 
table, vibrating betwe«*n him and his partner. And did he not invite 
the ladies on either side of him to take wine? No. And out of this 
marked neglect of them, he drew occasion for a 'delicate hint as to the 
real direction which his affections had taken, lie filled a glass, gave it 
to a servant, and, in a hesitating, indistinct way, said something to her; 
at the same time pointing in the direction wltcre Miss Bustle was placed. 
The girl crossed the room, and sti'od, with the salver in her hand, be¬ 
tween the young lady (who was intently occupied in paring an apple) 
and Mr. Hobnill. 'I’o Gingerly this was an awful moment, . He felt 
that he was committing a declaration. His tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth; not a syllable could he utter. He screwed his lips up to 
the circumference of a pin-lnilc, looked hearts and darts, but dared not, 
for some time, raise his eyes from the table; and when, at length, he 
did, they met those of Mr. Hobnill! 

“ You are vastly pawlite. With great nleashaw/* said Mr. 
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Hobnill, as. he took the glass. “ Your good health, Mr. Ginjaw- 
herry.” 

Ere Mr. Giiijawberry (as he was miscalled by his rival) had recovered 
from the shock occasioned by the failure of this delicate little attention, 
(to say nothing of seeing his wine swallowed by liie man of all others 
for wliom he could heartily have wished it had been poison,) Miss Betsy 
had finislied her operation on the apple. 

“ There, George,” said she, as she presented it to Hobnill, “ haven’t 
I done it nicely for you ?” 

“ Whatever you do must be nicely done,” replied the favoured youth. 

“ Now, George, that is so like you: you do say the most elegant 
things!” 

Gingerly swallowed the glass of wine which stood before him; filled 
again and swallowed that; filled again and would have done the same 
thing, had not Damper, who liad observed him, proposed that they 
should walk, 

Betsy, who had caugiit the word, intimated to her mamma that, as she 
had not been out all day, she also should like a walk. Gingerly, em¬ 
boldened by what he could not help considering as a delicate hint on the 
part of the youjig lady, and,*pcrhaps, rendered somewhat less diffident 
by the wine he had taken, asked permission to offer the young lady 
Ins arm, 

“ Surely,” said Mrs. Bustle. 

Gingerly was oil his legs in an instant; and cast a look at his friend 
Damper, which, literally interpreted, meant, “ What is your opinion of 
nlVaiis now 

“O dear! mamma,” exclaimed Miss Betsy, “impossible! only 
think ! -The idea, you know!” 

“ Nonsense! my love,” replied Mrs. Bustle; “ there can be no sort 
of impiopriety in your walking with Mr. Gingerly.” 

“ Confound her impudence!” muttered Gingerly. 

“ None in the least, Betsy,” said the Captain; “it is not as if-” 

“ Captain O’Pojiper,” said Gingerly, eagerly interrupting him, as if 
a])prehensivc of a disagrccahlc conclusion to the speech; “ Captain 
O’Popper, T---a--Miss Bustle and I—a—” Then turning to Hobnill, 
he said in a taking-it-for-grauted tone and with somewhat of an air of 
triumph,—“ You are going back to Shorebam, Sir.” 

“ Paw my life,’* replied Hobnill (half addressing himself to Betsy)— 

“ Paw my life, I bardjy—I am not patositively obliged, but—” 

“No, no, George,” said Betsy; “there is no occasion for your re¬ 
turning to-night. Come and take one turn with this gentleman and 
me on the Chain-pier; and when we have brought him home again I 
shall want you to walk with me to my Aunt Heathfield’s, at Preston.” 

“ 1 am afraid, my love,” said the considerate mamma, “you will be 
too tired to go to Preston this evening if you walk much now.’* 

“So I should, mamma,” eagerly replied Miss Bustle; “so I think 
I had better walk by-and-by instcsfrl. Hadn’t w, George ?” 

“ Tired !” c.vclaimed the Captain. “ It’s mighty ridiculous for youmj 
jjpople to talk about being tired. What is it you are made of.'* Why, 
look at Mr. Gingerly there ! He does not app'ear to be very strong on 
the pins ; yet 1 dure say he, even at his age, could contrive to walk that 
much.” 

x2 
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Again was Gingerly seized with a fit of coughing, which compelled 
him to conceal his face with his handkerchief. 

” I hope, my dear Gingerly,** said Damper to him, as they were 
taking a stroll along the Marine Parade, “ I hope that, by what you 
have observed this afternoon, you are cured of your folly. I speak to 
you as a friend, and with a friend’s freedom. 1 observed all that passed, 
though, for want of opportunity, I made no remark to you upon it. ’Tis 
clear the girl likes that vulgar puppy, that impudent attorney-ling, and 
looks on him as an Apollo upon earth. Rely on it you have not a 
chance. You have his black bushy head, huge whiskers and fierce 
mustachios, together with your own superabundant thirty-odd years 
against you. So give it up, my dear fellow; like a sensible man, give it 
up at once.” 

“ No,” replied Gingerly; “I am more determined upon tii"; point 
than before. The affair is taking precisely the turn I could have wished. 
I did not expect her to surrender at the first shot—1 should have been 
disgusted if she had done so. But her reserve ! her modesty! Did you 
not observe her timid acquiescence in my invitation to a walk ?” 

‘‘ ‘Timid acquiescence,’ you call it! Unequivocal ro.jnignance.” 

“ Maiden coyness, I tell yon. And then, that natural little piece of 
girlish hypocrisy, resorted to for the purpose of concealing her real feel¬ 
ings! Did you mark that? I mean her prelrndintf to prefer a ualk 

uilh that insignificant, impertinent, ill-bred, vulgar,-! 1)--ii tin; 

ugly rascal! — Damper; if Mrs. Bustle allows fellows of that sort to sit 
down at her table, no gentleman will remain in lier house. We’ll go 
home at once and tell her so. No, no : George Gingerly is not the m.in 
to give in to a rival of i/iat stamp.” 

“ Go on, if you will,” said Dumper; “ but the farther you proceed the 
more uncomfortable will yoif find youraelf. ’ 

“ By dint of delicate attentions,” said Gingerly, “ I’ll carry her against 
the world!” 

“ And well have your ‘delicate attentions’ already served you!” e\- 
claimcd the consoling Damper. ‘‘ The first—the hook—has turned l(» 
the advantage of the amiable Mr. George Hobnill, who, spite of his own 
resolute abnegation, is enjoying the entire credit of it.” 

“ ^ot he!” replied Gingerly; “ a coarse-minded fellow like that, would 
never be susjiected of any thing half so elegant. Though— ahem !—it is 
possible I might have cut that a little too fine. But the second—the 
wine—what say you to that? Fifty guineas to a shilling, if that Hob¬ 
nill, or Hobnail, or wbatc.ver his vulgar name may he, had not swallowed 

it at the very moment when-But I’ll punish the fellow if I meet him 

again. I’ll overwhelm him with ridicule, and break his heart that way : 
I’ll vafl him Hobnail!” 

It was half-past nine. They returned to their quarters at Mrs. 
Bustle’s. Bvthe draw'ing-room they found the Captain and Mrs. Bii.^^tle, 
in one corner, playing cribbage; and, in another, was the-rpiiet little 
gentleman,fast asleep, with a newspaper on his knees. Reclining on a 
sofa was a yomigish man, evidently dressed ai some leader of fashion 
who unquestionably knew what he himself'was about; whilst thv5 
costume of the imitator, approaching, though but very little, towards 
caricature, proved that he (the imitator) did not. This Exquisite was 
engaged in picking his teeth ; and (as a subsidiary employment) skim¬ 
ming a new novel which he had just procured from a circulating-library. 
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For the benefit of future readers, as well as to exhibit his own fine taste 
and ])rofouiid judgment, he occasionally made a pencil-note in the mar¬ 
gin. These notes were brief but ])ithy: as, “ What stutf !*’ ” Not so 
bad.” “ You don’t say so!” “ I shouldn’t wonder!” good!” 

“ Aboitiinanuhhle bad !” Tlie commentator (as he afterwards turned 
out to bo) was one of the “ Sweetly-pootty-pcttnrn-Mem” gentlemen 
from the Fmi)f)rium of Fashion in Regent Street. But the principal 
group in therwrn consisted of four eld< rly ladies in petticoats, and three 
other old women in trowsers, who were squabbling at a game of penny- 
loo, and, in the best-bred way imaginable, accusing each other of 
cheating! 

Gingerly looked around him in the hope of finding Miss Betsy, hut 
she uas not present. “Then,” thought be, “ she is fatigued by her 
walk, and lias retired for the night.” 

As the clock struck ten, the Captain said to Mrs. Bustle, “ This is 
ralhor too late for Betsy to be out." 

“ Not at all,*’ replied Mrs. Bustle; “ George, you know, is with her." 

A ccrlain athletic Irish Officer in the Life-Guards, whose nerves rvere 
not easily disordered, said, when endeavouring to illustrate the etlect pro¬ 
duced ujioii him by some sudden and terrible shock, “ It threw me into 
such a state, (and truth compels me to confess it,) that, by Jasus! you 
might have knocked me down with a poker !” 

An instniniciit of much less power would have served to prostrate. 
Mr Gingerly, upon hearing the words uttered by Mrs. Bustle. 

Five minutes passed away—ten—fifteen—twenty!—but no Betsy 
ap[)eared. Gingerly now computed the time by seconds, and each second 
iqqicarcd to him an hour. He went to the window and peeped: he 
Avent to the door and listened. Ilis bald hea<l was steaming—he coii- 
snlted the tlicrnioineter, and was astonishci^to find that it indicated no 
more than 74°. At length, at eleven o’clock. Miss Betsy, accompanied 
by ht;r George, returned. 

“ And how did vou find your Aunt Heathficld?” inquired Mrs. 
Bustle. 

“ Quite well. Mamma. And I have promised to go to her on Satur¬ 
day and remain till Monday. And George is to come and take me 
there; and then he is to come over and ))ass the Sunday w’ith us; and 
then George is to come on Monday and bring me home again. And, 
0 Mamma! (lousin Harriet is conic home from school, for good; and 
she is so deliglited with George!—now don’t deny it, George dear; you 
know' it’s true—indeed, I told her that if I were not certain 1 should be 
jealous.” 

“ Come, Gingerly,” whispered Damper to him, “ go to bed.” But 
Gingerly was riveted to the spot! 

“Anil, O Mamma!” continued the young lady; “ we went into 
M'Secdling’s Nursery, and saw such beautiful flowers! George insisted 
upon buying some for me. I chose four myrtles, four jessamines, four 
red-roses,*aud four such beautiful white rose-trees! But they would 
not sell them for less than a guineu-and-a-half; and, although they are 
such /.orex, I would not jillow him to give so much for them. A guiiica- 
and-a-lialf again, indeed ! That would be too much.” 

“ Too much!” exclaimed the Captain; “ by the Powers! and I think 
so too. He had better save his money for the occasion.’* Again 
Damper whispered his friend ** to bed.” 
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“Well,” saiil Betsy, “ I have such a passion for flowers, that scatter 
the road with them and I’m sure it would lead to my heart.” 

Gingerly’s countenance brightened. “ Come,” said he to Damper, 
(at the same time nibbing his hands,) I ijuY/ go to bed.” 

He wished “ good night” generally. “ Good night to you^ Mister-- 
Hob-rm/7,” said he to his rival; and brought np with a significant 
“ Ahem!” But no effect was produced by the pcrjictratiou of this heart¬ 
breaking ridicule. 

“ Good night, Mr. Glnjawbread,” replied Hobnill; and there was a 
general laugh. 

Utterly confused, bowing very low, placing his hand upon his heart, and 
attempting to look—a look!—he stammered forth, “ May light slum— 
Miss Bet—I mean, Miss Eliz—Miss—May your downy pil—Oli! Miss 
Bets—goo—good afternoon.” He left the room ; and as he liescd the 
door he fancied he heard a titter, and something about “ sheep’s eyes.” 
When he had reached his room, he rang for a servant, to whom he gave 
particular orders to call him at five o’clock ! 

Seven o’clock of the following morning found Gingeily at M‘.Seed- 
ling’s nursery. The plants which had been selected by the chorining 
Miss Betsy Bustle stood in a place apart, e^.aetly as she left them. As 
he beheld them Gingerly’s heart palpitated. 

“ What is your price for these plants?” inquired (xingerly. 

“Maybe ye’re wanting them, Sir,” said M‘Secdling; “if so, ye’ll 
no find their like wiihin ten mile round.” 

“ What is the price of them?” repeated (iingcrly. 

“ I refused thirty-five shillings for them yestcr-e’en, which was olVered 
me by u young wcclitary gentleman and his wii’e, as [ guess.” 

“D--n the military gentleman !” iinpatiently exclaimed Gingerly; 
who, although he knew' how much it was that M’Secdling had actually 
demanded for Ids ])lants, yet he did not choose, by correcting the man’s 
meniorj’, to expose his own k iowlcdge of what hud occurred on the pre¬ 
vious evening. “D—n the military gentleman ! What do you ask for 
that lot of piauls?” 

“ Weel, Sir,” replied the nurseryman; “ I’m just thinkin’ I canna in 
conscience tak’ less than twa punil -” 

Gingerly’s hand was instantly in his pocket. 

“ Ten,” added the wily professor of the moat innocent and most ati- 
cieut calling on earth. 

Gingerly paid the man the sum he demanded,.though not without a 
passing reflection m his own mind on the unsettled meaning of the term 
‘ conscience.’ 

“ Now',” said Gingerly, “ I liave paid you handsomely for these things, 
and I shall expect in return that my insi uctions will be strictly at¬ 
tended to concerning the delivery of them T'hey nvust be left at ’Mrs. 
Bustle’s Boarding-house, at Brighton, at half-past nine precisely. 
Should the-carrier be asked w'lio sent them he must say .he doesn’t 
know. He must simjily leave the -plants and, along with them, this 
card.” Saying w'liich, he took a card from his pocket; and, liaving 
scratched through his own name so carefully vs to allow of its being 
read, he wrote on the other side: “ These, the fairest of the vegetable 
creation, to the fairest of the human creation.” 

There! thought Gingerly, as he retraced his Btcj)8 to Brighton; I 
think, my mililary gentleman, I have now done your business for you. 
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The hint about strewing the road to her heart'with flowers was pretty 
plain*: and I have strewed it to the tunc of two-pound-teu. The curd 
is ingeniously contrived,chough sending it is a bold step, certainly; but 
it will prevent tnistake. At any rate, Master Hobnail, you shall not 
smuggle my trophies this time. “'I'hese, the f.-irest of the vegetable 
creation, to the fairest of the human creation!” That’s a touch above 
an attorney’s clerk, I flatter myself. A delicate attention and elegantly 
contrived I 

For reasons best known to himself. Gingerly, on this particular occa¬ 
sion, took his breakfast at the York. His walk had given him an 
appetite, whicli he inflicted, in all its vigour, upon the cohl chicken, and 
ham, and eggs, and rolls, which were placed before him. This ended, he 
returned to Mrs. Bustle’s; and appeared in the eating-room just as the 
general breakfast was served. The party consisted of the same persons 
as were assembled at dinner on the dav before, and Hohnill was seated 
next to Miss Betsy as upon that occasion. Gingerly was so foituuatc. as 
to find a chair immediately opposite to his idol, and next to liim was his 
fiicnd Damper. 

“ Don’t you take anything, Mr. Gingerly?” said Mrs. Busile to him, 
after he had sat some time •unoccupied at table. 

“ I-I’ll take half a cup of weak tea, thank you, Madam,” replied 

he, ill a tender tone, and w'ith a sigh, 

“ But don’t you eat anything, Sir;'” 

“ I-1 have no appetite,” was the reply, and with the same aecom- 

paninients. 

“ Then, decidedly, you are in love,” continued the lady. 

By the most fortunate concurrence of circumstances—-(fortunate for 
Gingerly’s caufic)—even whilst Mrs. Bustle was uttering these words, 
Jenny, one of the maids, entered the room. 

“ Please, imim,” said Jenny, ‘‘ hasn’t nobody ordered no flowers to 
be sent here ?” 

Gingerly turned pale, and his heart beat against his side as if it 
would have junii»ed through his waistcoat. 

‘ Not that 1 am aware of,” replied Mrs. Bustle. And, having 
looked etK|uiringly round the table without receiving any reply, slie con¬ 
tinued : ” No, Jenny; it is a mistake; they aie not for here.” 

Jenny went out, hut presently returned. “ Please, mum, the man 
says he is sure on it as how they arc for here ; he says Mrs. Bustle’s 
lioarding-house, quite distinct; and he had a card to leave along nith 
them, only he had tlie misfort’n’ to lose it by the way, which, howsom- 
ever, isn’t of no conseipience, as he has found the house without it.” 

Gingerly’s heart sank in his bosom. 

'* Do go, Betsy, ray love, and see what all this is about,” said Mrs. Bustle. 

Betsy obeyed. Scarcely had she left the room, when, with eyes 
sparkling with joy, she bounded in again. 

“ O, George !” she exclaimed, “ how eery foolish of you ! It is a 
delicate attention, tridy delicate, indeed ! but you shouldn’t have done it.” 

“ Done it! done what ? ” inquired George. 

“ Now, how' silly it js of you tojiretend astonishment, George, dear— 
*Go, Jenny, and see those flow'ers taken very carefully up into ray room. 
—O, Mamma ! they are such loves!—It is very foolish of you, George; 
but, certaiifly, never anything in my life gave me half so mucJi 
pleasure!” 
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Paw my life, Betsy, I’m poiofectly ignorant of what you mean i” 
aaid Hobnill. 

" You ridiculous creature! where ia the use of your denying it, when 
they are the very plants, every one of them, which I selected last night, 
and you tried to bargain for.” 

** I jatolemiily dcclaor- 

“ What’s the meaning of all this.'”’ exclaimed Captain O’Popper. 
** If you didn’t send Betsy those plants, Mr. George, why, somebody 
else did ; and as nobody else has the smallest right in the universal world 
to take such a liberty, that other somebody, whoever he may be, is an 
impertinent fellow. There’s a bit of logic for you. But I’ll beat about 
till 1 discover who this somebody is; and then we shall see whether 
Mr. Somebody or Captain O’Popper is the best man at ten paces.” 

“Lord, Sir!” said Betsy, “ it is George.—Now—now, ^'old your 
tongue, George, and don’t deny it, unless jou’d make me very angry. 

I knew them every one again the instant I saw them. Besides,” added 
she, (at the same time bestowing upon }>im a tender look, and gently 
placing the tips of her delicate fingers on his arm,)—“ besides, dear 
George, it is so completely your style of thing! ” 

George, finding denial to be in vain, rel'iiquisbcd the contest, lie 
looked at his watch, rose from tabic, and announced the necessity of 
his return to Shoreham 

That’s something, and be banged to l:im ! thought Gingerly. 

“ And mvsi you go back this morning, Gcmge ?” inquired Betsy. 

“ Well, if you must-But just stop a moment.” She ran out of the 

room, and, after the lapse of a few minutes, returned with a handful of 
flowers. “ Here, George,” she said (as she placed one of them in liis 
button-hole, and put the others, carefully made up in a slieet of writing- 
paper, into his hand) “ take these. I plucked some of the njost beautiful 
of them for you, for no one has a better right to tliem than yoi/. Good 
bye, George !—And, George; be sure yon come back to dinner to-day, 
for I shall want you to walk with me to Aunt Hcatlificld’s again this 
evening,” 

The feelings of poor Gingerly, during this scene, may be (to use a 
phrase the originality of which is not insisted ujion) may be more easily 
conceived than described. The rival having fairly taken his departuie, 
Gingerly rose from his seat, walked to the window, back again to the 
table, resumed liis seat, rose, walked tow aids the fire-place, once moic 
to the window, then to the door, and—out he rushed. 

“ Is your friend ill ?” said Mrs. Bustle to Damptr. 

“I fear so,” replied Damper; “I’ll follow him.” But Damper 
knew very well the cause of bis friend’s disorder. 

Damper sought Gingerly all over the house, but he was nowhere to 
be found. He then went out—paced the Murine Parade—traversed the 
Steync—East Cliff—-West Cliff—up one street—down another—looked 
into all the libraries—but to no purpose. He neither saw, nor could he 
hear anything of. Gingerly. He bepame alarmed. He welit to the 
Chain rier, and w'alkcd, humedly, to the end of it. But tliere w as no 
Gingerly I “ Can he have been so rash!” exclaimed Damper. One of 
the men belonging to the Pier was sitting smoking a pipe on the signal-* 
gun. Damper approached him. With some hesitation Damper said, 
“ Pray—pray, my good friend—have you seen an elderly gentleman 
throw himself into the sea within these two hours?” 
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TKe man deliberately took his pipe from his mouth, did what smokers 
are in the habit of doinq upon such an occasion, and, after leisurely 
scratching his head, said— * 

“ An elderly gctleman. Sir ?—Let me see!—an elderly gentleman. 
Why—a—no. Sir, I can’t say as I have. But if I should sec e’er 
a one in the course of the a’ternoon, where shall I have the pleasure 
of letting you know ?** 

Damper retraced his steps, and sooi;, to his great joy, met Gingerly. 
The latter allowed him no time to speak, but thus, at once, accosted him:— 

“ It is awful! truly awful ! Would you believe it? That rascally 
attorney’s clerk who walked off with those flowers—with the credit of 
the little act of gallantry, too—they were my flowers—it was I Avho sent 
them.” 

“ I would have sworn it,” replied Damper. “ To repeat Miss Betsy’s 
words, it was ‘ so completely your style of thing.* But let me congra¬ 
tulate you on finding you alive: I began to fear you had committed 
some liesperate act.” 

“ Why, no, I have not yet done so. An ingenious expedient has oc¬ 
curred to me;—I’ll try it—I don’t think it can fail, for the dear girl has 
a great deal of feeling.” • 

“ True,” replied Damper, “ but not one particle for you. Be wise, 
book a place in the four o’clock coach, and return to town. All your 
ingenious expedients, all your delicate attentions, have turned to the 
advantage of the interesting Hobnill; and take my word for it 
that-” 

“ I won’t listen to anything you can say,” cried Gingerly, interrupt¬ 
ing him. “ This cannot fail—at least if you will second me in it.” 

For some time Damper refused to have anything more to do with the 
affair; but, upon Gingerly’s promise that, should his next delicate at¬ 
tention be no more successful than the others, he would abandon the 
jiursuit of tlic fair Betsy, and return to his quiet chambers in Lyon’s 
Inn, Damper undertook to assist him. Thus pledged, he listened 
patiently to Gingerly’s ini^tructioiis; the result of which is now to lie 
shown. 

“ You seem agitated, Mr. Damper,” said Betsy, who was sitting aloue 
in the drawing-room when he entered. 

“ Why, the fact is. Miss Bustle—I—I am afraid to acquaint you 
with it, but soon or later you must know it;” replied Damper, who was 
almost ashamed of the ridiculous commisslbn he had undertaken 

“ Good Heavens f what has happened exclaimed she. 

“ Why—this morning, a gentleman, a certain gentleman, went into 
Tuppen’s Library. Scarcely had he entered, when he heard another 
gentleman mention your name in a way not altogether respectful. This, 
the gentleman,—that is to say, the certain gentleman,—could not 
endure. He struck the other; a challenge ensued; within an hour 
afterwards they met on the Downs; exchanged shots; and the gentle¬ 
man, your champion, was wounded.” 

“ Wounded ! who w’as it?” inquired Miss Bustle. 

Now comes the trial, thought Damper.—“ It is one,” said he, “wdio 
* takes the deepest interest in every thing that concerns you. In short— 
for the circumstances of the case compel me to speak out—he entertains 
tor you the most unbounded affection; and, as you already possess his 
heart, he has authorized me to-” 
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Betsy Bustle fainted ! Damper raiip; the bell violently, lu a 
moment there was Mrs. Bustle^ sal volatile, Captain O’Popper, harts¬ 
horn, George Ilobnill, burnt brown paper, and all the lodgers. In the 
midst of tlic confusion Gingetly (with a lackadaisical air, and his left 
arm in a sling) entered the room, and stood, uuperceived, behind the 
crowd which was jncssing about the fair fainter. Not a little delighted 
was he at the efl'cct produced by this, his last, a)id most ingenious, 
ex})edit nt. 

“ Betsy, my child, what is the matter?” cried Mrs. Bustle. 

“ Betsy, mv dcor, wliat is the matter ?” echoed George, 

Either tlicse sounds, or the burnt brown paper, or the hartshorn, or 
the sal rotalile, or perhaps, the suffocating pressure of the ])crsons 
!il)oiit her—a circumstance inevitable on occasions of !l,i'< nature—re¬ 
vived lier. She opened her eyes; and the first object she beh'^hl was 
George, kneeling at her side, and officiating as udininisterer of tin; uornt 
brown paper aforesaid. She burst into a flood of tears. As soon as slie 
wa.=i Rullieicutlv recovered to speak, she threw herself into his arms, and 
exclaimed: “Oh! George! how could you be so fool sh as to exi)osc 
your dear, your juecious life, on ray account? Ilad anything falal haj)- 
pened to you T should have gone distracted I** But whereabouts are you 
wounded!” 

“Wounded’.” exclaimed George, in utter amazement; “wounded! 
W’hat an ideor ! Paw my honour I-” 

“Now don’t deceive me, George; let me know the worst. But your 
cudeavoining to conceal it from me is so like you! Ii, is so very delicate. 
Oh ! ]Mainina ! after this, can you refuse to-j’” 

“ f umlerstaml \ou, my dear child : you have my consent; and, with 
the consent of George’s parents, the banns shall he jaiblishcd on 
.Sunday.” 

“ George,” said the Captain, “I didn’t think yon had so much in 
yon. But you are a brave fellow ■ so, as to the consent, by the Powers ! 
T say ditto to that. And Mrs. Bustle,” said he in a whisper to the 
lady; “ as wc arc both in a consenting mood let us consent to mairy 
one another at the same time.” 

“ Oh ! Captain !” was the lady’s laconic, but expressive, rcjdy. 

Gingerly, ]>ale, and trembling from heail to foot ■with rage and din- 
appointincnl, was about to rush forward and explain; but lie was re- 
straiiK'd by an admonitory gctture from his fiicnd. 

“My dear Gingerly,” saw! Damper, taking him aside; “remember 
your promise; the fo w o’clock coach and Lyon’s fnn. Kcc}) your own 
counsel: so shall y«>u iijipear ridiculous in the eyes of none but of an 
old and trusty friend. Your ingenious contrivances, from first to lavt, 
have all turned to the advantage of your rival; nor have you the credit 
of being even suspected of the smallest of tl.em. If 5 ’ou are resolved 
to marry, say ‘ Will you to the first woman you may happen to meet; 
for, rely on it, at your time of life, you are not likely to entrap, a female 
heart by Df.i,ic.\te Attentions.” * ’ P*. 

lu the hope of preventing ** a collisicMi," the wriUr of this paper begs leavo, 
to state that he is himself preparing the subject of it fur the stage. 
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THE DANCING AT THE OPERA. 

Ilow is it that the Ballet in action, the most refined, hrllliaut, and 
most costly portion of our arnnsements, occ'npies what may h« e-tioimd 
a secondary place? For although it is degraded hy the general appel- 
latiiin of “ (lancing,” and although for many yea-- past its objects, and 
eonsc(]ucntiy its manners, so to speak, have been barbarously lowered, 
yet we question whether its just purposes and real attainments do not 
require as much of genius, pijwcr, science, and j)ractice, as the best 
singers possess or employ; and perliaps the combination of music, 
scenery, deeoiation, dress, and action, produces quite as exalted a 
pleasure in tbo minds of spectators qualified to judge of a ballet in action, 
as any opera upon the cultivated musician. To the million of mankind, 
to those especially w'ho are not highly instructed in the fine arts, hut 
who may yet posi-ess all the rudiments of fine taste, it may be solely 
averred, the l)allet gives even a greater pleasure, for ])aiMting and 
dancing have this advantage over the other arts, that tln-y afh'ot all 
natures and all eyes alike. “ A fine piece of ])aiuting,” soys one ol'ilie 
ablest writers on tlie subject, “ is but the copy of natinv; a finished 

ballet is nalnre itself, embffllishcd with all the ornaments that art can 

besjow. If a jiainted canvass wriijis me in illusion ; if I am moved at 
the sight; if my mind is affected ; if the colours and pencil of the skilful 
artist so fur bewilder my senses as to show me nature, u,ive her speech, 

make me foiuy that I hear and answer; how shall my feelings he 

wrought upon, what will be my sensations at seeing a lejncsontaiion 
still more striking, and enforeed by the acting powers of m\ I’ellow- 
eroatnresV Such living and varied pictures will overpower my nnogino- 
tion ; for nothing creates such couecrii in man, as man himself.” \Vc 
need seek for the philosophy of tliis truth no further than in the tiife 
precept of Horae.-, “ iSfvynmv irriiaut ainiuos,'” & which embodies 
the fact that ideas icach the soul more lapidly through 'he eye. than 
through tlic car, and we may add, more vividly too. Nor is it a less 
im])(>rtant circimistanec, that the mind is afl'eetcd by the music of a 
ballet, the action giving to the melodies their interprelatioti and direc 
tion, uisioud of the words of an opera. In the, one, the action is the. 
predominating piinciplc--in the other, the words in their connexion 
with sounds. 

“ The piintoinime,” (the ballet in action) says the philosophical 
Arteaga, “ is a rautejanguage of action invented by Imniiln sagueify for 
the ])ur])Ose of augmenting the sum of our pleasures, and to establish 
between man and man a new means of eomnuinicotion iiidep-.-ndenl of 
words.” He even <‘.\alfs tbo eloquence of ge.‘«ture above that of speech, 
and ho quotes, fur instances, Tarqnin, who, in answer to (lie ainhas- 
sadors while walking with them in his gardin, cut e/r the, head' of the. 
poppies ; and the more touching anecdote of the Indian girl, who being 
asked by.lier lover what was the cau-se of her frequent sighs, declared 
lier passion, and at the same time spaied herself the confessiou, by hold¬ 
ing up to him a mirror. But we have no necessity to prove the 
.strength of the beauty.of the language of gesture—our task is to sliow 
its progression as a public amusement. 

France must be considered as the nursing mother of tins art*—the 

"■ 111 tracing ttie progrew of the art iii France, we only precctle its history in 
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foils el origo. But it was given to the genius of one man, and he was 
of another country, Switzerland, to rear it to perfection ; that man was 
Noverre. He gave to the dance the character of history and of poetry, 
of expression and of sentiment. 

So little is the art understood, that almost as a matter of necessity, 
before we commence the history of its progress, we propose to give a 
slight sketch of the natuie of its real elements, from which some rules 
for forming a judgment may he framed. The mechanical parts are 
steps linkecl together with ease and brilliancy; a clearness, neatness, and 
precision in execution; that power of bringing all the muscles into a 
sudden slate of rigid quietude and firm position, for which there is no 
other term than aidnmh; and, above all, the graceful opposition and 
equilibrium of the limbs which the eye perceives at once to constitute 
the perfection of attitude. To dance well, the body should be firm and 
motionless, particularly when the legs and feet are in exertion; “ for 
when the body follows the actions of the feet, it disjdays as many 
grimaces and distortions as the legs execute steps. The jterformance 
is then robbed of its ease, uniformity, harmony, exactness, firmness, per¬ 
pendicularity, and equilibrium ; in a word, of all those beauties and 
graces which are so essential to make dancing aflbrd pleasure and 
delight.” These arc the elements which it is given to genius and 
imagination to fashion into the expression of sentiment ; an endless 
mixture of intricate steps, difficulty of execution, and complicated move¬ 
ments, destroy the language of dancing. Simplicity, softness, and 
luxuriauc.y of motion, enable the peifornuT to attend to the mechanism 
of his steps, and to the actions characteristic of the passions, thus con¬ 
ferring a greater power of expression. It is physically impossible to 
throw life, energy, and truth into gestures and altitudes, when the body 
is distorted by extravagaupies of motion, and the mind is engaged in 
guarding against the accident of a fall, or any injury of the lmd)s. A 
ballet is then a drama, in whi( h dancing is to be considered the vehicle 
of the action, passion, and poet -\; it is a drama which, rejecting the aid 
of speech, demands but so mucli the more energy and power from its 
other constituents. 

It seems at fust glance singular that tragedy should have been 
esteemed the subject most suitable for dancing; but if to aHectlhe mind 
be the object, the noblest incidents and situations arc those which j)r(j- 
duce the best stage-effect. These are therefore the most legitimate 
subjects : thc-])assions are best expressed by heroes and heroic deeds. 
From hence it will be inferred, that a fitting incident having been fixed 
upon, the difficultv lies not in assigning the primary and distinctive 
parts, hut in introducing the subordinates. The figurantes ought to 
conlimie the scene, not by a number of symmetrical but unmean¬ 
ing figures and steps, but by that animai expression which keeps 
the attention of the spectators alive, and employed upon the main 
subject. 

Such is the theory of the composition and action of the ballet. Wc 
come next to the qualities of the author. If Dr. Johnson has been 

Kiiglaiid, for the Knglish merely followed the French, and imported their artists. 
It is extraordinary how few English names have ever appeared amongst dancers, 
and it can only he accounted for by the superior cultivation of the art in Franct? 
discouraging the English artist. 
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rloeined extravagant in his enumeration of the faculties and 4Jie know¬ 
ledge necessary to the formation of a ])oet, what will be thought of the 
requisites declared by the man (himself one of the class, and the head 
of it) to be necessary to make up a composer of ballets? “ History, 
mythology, ancient poetry, and chronology, ought to be the jirimary 
objects. And indeed,” he continues, “ all our sm • ess entirely depends 
on our exact knowledge of tlie above sciences. Let us, therefore, unite 
the genius for’poetry and painting, since our art borrows*all its charms 
from a perfect imitation of nature. A sliglit knowledge of geometry 
cannot but prove very advantageous, as it will bel]j tJie master to intro- 
tluce his figures in due pro})ortion, to calculate exactly, and execute with 
precision. The ballet-master must himself be an expert mechanist. 
A composer who wishes to rise superior should study the painters, and 
tiacc them in their various manners of draw'ing and composing. Both 
arts liave the same object in view, whether it be for taking likcne.sses, 
mixing the colours, and preserving the chiaro o^evro, or for grouping 
the figures properly, laying on the draperies, throwing the former into 
elegant attitudes, and giving them life and exjuTssion, From the above 
principle, I dare conclude that the knowledge of anatomy will serve to 
render more clear and intcfligible the precepts which he has to give to 
his pupils. It will be an easy matter for him to distinguish proprrly 
between the natural and habitual defects in their conformation. A 
hallel-mahter wlio is no proficient in music, wdl make a had choice 
of his airs. He. will not enter into the spirit or character of them ; the 
inotions of his dancers will not mark the time with that precision and 
delicacy which arc absolutely necessary, unless he is endued with that 
sensibility of organ which is more commonly the gift of nature than the 
result of art, and is fur above what may be acquired by long practice 
and .steady application. All I look for in the ballet-master is a general 
knowledge, a slight tincture of those sciences which, by the connexion 
they have with each other, are likely to contribute to the improvemetil 
of our art and its reputation.” 

Nor arc these all—the decorations, dresses, and properties (in theatrical 
phrase) are not less the subjects of his choice tind care. He must be 
skilful not only to provide that these arc appropriate, bnt that Ihcir 
forms and colours blend, harmonize, and melt into each other, according 
to the nature of the lights under Avhich they are presented. Novcire 
Carnes this down to the jwoportions of distance, and proves by instances 
tlic success of his recommendations, wherein persons ofdiftcicnt sizes, 
from men to children, were introduced to give the proper illusion and 
effect. We, of this age, have lived to sec his precepts acted upon with 
an almost miraculous precision, if not by the accomplishments of the 
ballet-master, at least through the agency of the combined talents of the 
artists employed in the different deiiartmcnts of the modern stage. To 
sum up the qualities of a ballet-master, he says, “ he shyiild be endued 
with the most poelical and e.xteusive genius—-to correct the faults of 
authors—suit the dance to the action—devise scenes in perfect analogy 
with the drama—adapt them to the subjects—invent such incidents as 
•have escaped the write^^s genius; in fine, he must fill up those vacancies 
which too often disgrace their'productions; such is. the business of a 
ballet-master.” 

. These are the postulates laid dow'ii l)y Noverre. Let us now examine 
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into the actual state of tlie ballet before this improver, whose conscious¬ 
ness of the powers of his art embraced so wide a field of knowledge, 
inquiry, and imagination, commenced its renovation. 

About a century ago, the Opera at Paris was a wretched theatre in 
the Palais Jioyal; it was burned to the ground, and a second erected on 
its site sutf’ered tlie same fate. Another was then built by a female of 
the name of Montansicr, in the Rue de Richelieu, and adopted by the 
government in 1794. In the early state of the entertainment, about the 
period to wliich we have gone back, nothing could be mure wretched 
than all the appointments of the stage. The salaries of the principal 
daiict'is were low% the numbers of the corps de bnlk-l did not exceed 
sixteen jterformers, with a few supernumeraries, and not more than three 
new pieces were given during the season. The scene.s, (''■corations, and 
costumes, w'ent on from year to year, and the establishment was dis- 
regaided by the jniblic. Two French dancers only appear to ’’avc 
attained m\icb celebrity before the middle of the century. The feeble 
character of ladly’s music is brought to account for the no less feeble 
etlccts of the performance. Mademoiselle Pievost, and her scholar 
Camarao, seem to have been at once the sole candidates, and thev were 
also l)iitcr rivals for the public favour. 

Camargo died in 177(5. She was immortalized in the theatre by 
lu'ing the invenlrcss of '* cabrioles,” says Grimm, “ which Allard has 
cari'icd in our da\s to so exalted a pitch of perfection. It xvas Carnargo 
who fust ventured to shorten tlu; petticoat, and that invention, which 
'has enablect the amateur to pronounce with confidence xijion the legs of 
the danceis, lias .since been universally adopted; out of this invention, 
however, dangerous schisms arose. I'hc Janscuist of the pit exclaimed 
against the heresy and the scandal, and would not ])ermit the ])etticoat 
to l)c abridged ; the Molinisls, on the contrary, declared that this refor¬ 
mation brought U8 back to the sjiirit of the primitive church, which 
abiiorred to see jiirouettes and gaigouillardes cmhairassed by the length 
of these vestments. The Sorhor.jic of the Ojicra was for a long time at 
a loss to csta1)lisli tlie point of discipline which tlnis divided tlie faithful; 
but at. length a decision was made which re(;onciled the religious world. 
The Sorbonue pronounced for short petticoats, hut declared, at the same 
time, that no dancer sIkjuIcI appear without drawers. This decision 
became a fundamenla/ point of discipline, by the universal acknowledg¬ 
ment of all the poweis of the theatre. Since Camargo left the stage,” 
the lively Baron concludes, “ the dance has made such jirogrcss, that the 
descent of lier fame t') posterity depends altogether upon the abbreviation 
of tlie petticoat*.” According to Count Algarotti, an order from court 
commanded the female dancers at Naples, about the same time, to 
appear in (dack draw'ers. 

'fhe public talents of Camargo were at din t opposites w itli her per¬ 
son, demeanour, and disposition. She was neither handsome, bill, nor 
well made; but her style of dancing was full of gaiety, brilliancy, and 
action, and she never danced but to tlrc most lively melodies. She was 

age W'ill scarcely believe, that daiKwrs could b'-ive loaded themselves at^ 
any |teriod with hoop.*, yet such was the fact. “ 1 would leave off,” says Noverre, 

'' those stiff hoops aud tonne/eta, which, when the liody is in a jieculidr position, 
raise the hip nearly upon a line with the shoulder, and thus disfigure their natural 
cunfonnutiou.” 
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indeed the only airy spirit that enlivened the heavy and dull mass by 
whirh she was surrounded. Yet it is no less singular than* true, that 
the moment she quitted the stage Avhere she had enchanted the public 
by her life and spirit, her countenance sunk into the very picture of 
melancholy, and she beciime grave even to sadness. 

Camargo was followed by a successor of the name of Salle, whoso 
style is described to have been pure, passionate, and expressive. “ The 
nai'vcte of Mademoiselle Salle is not forgot,” says Noverre, in one of his 
early letters ; “ her graceful deportment is still remembered with delight. 
All the affected airs of the female dancers in her style cannot obliterate 
the memory of that noble and harmonic simplicity of the manner, ever 
tender and volujituoiis, but constantly decent, of that lovely performer.” 
She came to England, and it is related, uj)on the authority of Garrick, 
that at her benefit the people fought for admission, and showered dowii 
gold and Bank notes upon the stage at her feet. 

These heroines interested tlic genius of Voltaire, who addressed to 
them the following Hues:— 

“ Ah ! Camargo que vous etes brillante ! 

Mais que Salli\ grands dieux! est ravissantc. 

Quo vus pa-s s«nt ltger<« et que les siens sont doux : 

Kile est inimitable, et vous eles nouvcllc. 
a Les Nymphe.s sautent eorame vous, 
les Graces dansent cora’me elle.” 

The male dancers of this time were more numerous than the female 
artistes. One of llicni, named Dupre, was distinguished as the great; 
not h iwevcr so much in honour of his talents, as his stature. He was, 
according to the best authorities, perfectly well formed, and had a bril¬ 
liant c.xpcution; hut lie wanted variety, and that expression which 
rcsiills only from mind. 

./avilliers, Dumoulin, and Lany, were but sccoml rate. There were 
no less than three Metiers—the style of the one, suriiamed “ the Devil,” 
bcoause he so continimlly personated the dainions of the classic ballet, 
was haul and dry ; another was called “ the Bird,” a cognomen which 
declares his volant ability ; and the ajipollatiun given to the third was 
singular enough, “ Little Breeches!” He became afterwards a teacher 
and a ballet-master, but he merely followed in the track of his pre¬ 
decessors. 

Subsequently to this period (1'740) the direction of the Opera under¬ 
went two changes, which entirely alteied its ancient form. The first 
iniroduced pomp add magnificence; the second an excessive variety, 
w'hieh w'us alike fatiguing and fatal to the artist. 

Beeton and Trial became directors in 1770, and they enjoyed in a 
very eminent degree the protection of the Princes of Conti and the Prince 
of Soubise, in an age when patronage was of all things most im¬ 
portant. Their clfons were of course addressed to satisfy their patrons, 
and they accomplished their purpose by assembling youth and beauty, 
cud by tRe aid of a luxurious gnyideur, which v\a8 in accordance with 
the taste of the princes. They selected about twenty girls of exquisite 
forms and features, yet^iot more than fifteen or sixteen years old. How 
*they attained even the moderate excellence of a decent figurante it is 
not easy to say, but they did attain so mucli of their art. Nothing more 
captivating to the eye, nothing more seductive to the fancy could he 
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conceived, than this bevy of beauties, each more liandsom than the 
other, and prepared by their charms and their allurements to contend 
for the favour of the Grand Sultan. The splendour ot their ornaments 
glittering with gold and jewels, together with person, grace, and talents, 
afforded a scene the most magnificent, piquant, and voluptuous. Their 
dress completed all that was to be desired, for it gave variety. It was at 
once pure and noble, and liacquet, by whose taste the costume was 
arranged, reached the very point of a just perfection. . 

The scenery, decorations, the chorus, and the corps de ho/fet, received 
similar augmentations, and thus the entire establishment was elevated 
to a uniform scale of magnitude. The change of the direction brought 
on the ruin of the Opera ; it fell to M. de Vismes, a farmer-general, 
who endeavoured to reign by dividing. He created eternal dis[)\itea 
between the artists, and harassed them by severe study, a multitude of 
rehearsals, and a continual change of performances. He replaced them 
by a troop of buflbons from Italy, and the receipts failed, li. fine, 
De Vismes, though supported by ingenious ballets, sustained by the 
great musical ability of Gluck and the delicious melodies of Piccini, by 
exeellcnt singers and an admirable orchestra, left the government deeply 
in arrear (for the government in France bears the expense of the theatre), 
and was permitted to retire upon a pension of more than double the 
amount assigned to the first artists, w'ho had delighted the public for the 
best jiart oC thirty years. But before we complete the relation of this 
catastrophe, we must enumerate the artists who supported tlsc Opera. 

Vestris the father, called by his comrades from his assumption of the 
title, and his malpronunciation, Inn Diou de la danse, inherited the 
talent as well as the smibriquet of his })redeccssor, Dupre, lie equalled 
Jiis master in the perfection of his execution, and surpassed him in 
variety and taste. He particularly excelled in his pas de deux*", to 
which he imparted both elegance and sentiment. While Noverre was 
hallet-niaster at Stutgard, (where it is said he ruined the revenues of 
the duchy, by the extrac^rdiur.!y magnificence of the operatic establish¬ 
ment, for which he had carte blanche,) Vestris made continual excur¬ 
sions thither, and there acquired the heroic style in the grand ballets, of 
which he represented the principal personages. For a tunc his retire¬ 
ment was fatal to good taste; deprived of his example, the dancers ran 
to the very extremes of extravagance. The Revolution came, unlimited 
license was allowed, and taste was sacrificed to the caprices of the 
wildest fancy. 

Gardel was the substitute for Vestris during ‘his absence, hut no 
sooner did he return to Paris, than Gardel, in spite of liis great ability 
and zeal, was eclipsed. 

Lany imparted a novel grace to old men. He was perfect in the 
mec hanism and knowledge of steps, but, as a composer, void of invention. 

/TL uiomposed well for himself, but badly tor the theulr^ 

Dauberval (a jiupil of Noverre’st) was gifted considerable 

* An apology is due t.> the reader for the apparent pedantry of n.sing foreign 
terms throughout this whole article, hut the Kiiglish, having no school of dancing, 
linve also no scientific nomenclature, and they caniiot<«1)e avoided; “ A dance of 
two’’ would be more bald than “ i*aa de deux'* seems affected. 

t Noverre was originally a dancer, but having the misfortune to break the 
lendun AchiiUs, lie turned hil atteotlou to composition, and thus an accident 
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talents, and an eager desire to obtain a knowledge of all that bore upon 
his profession. A tendency to obesity compelled him to quit the serious 
style, but his previous studies enabled him to excel in any other, and he 
completed that begun bv Lany*. The pas de quatre, executed by these 
performers and Mademoiselles Allard and Palin, were delicious; adorned 
with a Iresh and natural gaiety, a varied yet still joyous expression, an 
admirable unity and a rare precision governed ■ very movement; these 
dances chanwed the jmblic, even without the aid of the pirouette. The 
talents of Mademoiselle Allard demand an especial notice; a perfect 
dancer, uti admirable actress, able herself to compose without the assist¬ 
ance of her muster (a rare power amongst her sex), she always obtained 
tlie best merited applausest. 

Mademoiselle Guimard was a favourite from her very first appearance 
till she left the stage. The Graces had lavished their gifts upon her; 
she attempted no dilficultica—a noble simplicity reigned throughout her 
performance—all her attempts were ta.stefu!, and she informed all her 
execution with sentiment. She at last abandoned the serious for the 
mixed manner wliich Noverrej created for her and Le Picq. She was 
iucstimable in the ornamcutal ballet, and when she retired, that species 
became for a time extinct.* 

There are many curious anecdotes of this lady, amongst the rest the 
following:—G'limaid’s room vvas hung with pictures, and eminent 
ainongst them was a jxirtTait of herself under the form of Terpsichore. 
She however quarrelled witli the artist Frangoimrd, before it was 
liuished: another was engaged. Frangonard, anxious to see how his 
successor proeceded, obtained access to the room, where, liappening to 
fin<l a jialotlc, colours, and brushes, he by three or four touches changed 
the smile upon the lips of Terpsichore into a furious giiii of passion and 
imbecility, and immediately esca]>cd. It so chanced that the lady 
arrived a few minutes after w’ith a bevy of friends, who came to decide 

eoiitrihiited to his own fame, and the iuventiou of the purest models of 
tils art. 

* During the performance of Noverre’s ballet of*’ Medea,” the Count D'Estaing 
appeared for the. tir.st time at the Oper.a. lie remained f«»r some time iingeeii, hut 
heiiig at length discovered he was recognized hy the loudest plaudits, in which the 
drums, trumpefi, and military iiKStruments of the orchestra joined. Dauherval, 
wlio was playing the part of Creon, in the scene where the people of Corinth offer 
tlieir homage to their new inonareli, advanced to the front of the stage, pn^senced 
a crown of laurel to the Count, and laid it at his feet. These^icompliments had less 
effect because they wore the appearance of having been c^perced. atiil because 
dancers were thus made the repre%entatives of national f^pig. The Count ex¬ 
pressed his estimation of tliern in the following m inner. Jaif wrote the ne.xt day 
to Dauherval in tlie-se words—** Had 1 been the .Minister orjiistice, 1 would have 
punished you, hut being tinly Count D'Estaing, 1 send yon a hundred Louis.” 

f Allard was the mother of young V'estris, who, on that aecoiint, was called 
Vesirallard. She dividfd her favours heeveen Vestris and D.niherval (whieli has 
given rise to a hidieroii', anecdote of the latter), and was a woman oi very loose 
habits, though so line an artiste. 

I Up to a certain time, heroic subjects only were deemed worthy of represen¬ 
tation in g'rand ballets. But tins ingenious man adventured a new species, and 
iiitrodnced scenes or domestic and fiiiailiur life. •• The De.\erter of Naples'’ was, I 
believe, the first of the kind; and perhaps the sinices-s of this experiment may have 
•been the remote origin of ^liose touching dramas which have of late been so frequent 
both upon tlie Italian and the English stage, from the English " Deserter,’’ down 
to La (razza Ladra." Noverre visited every capital in Europe, but it wa« at 
Stutgard and Vienna that his earliest fame was obtained. 

Juty .— VOL. xLVtt. NO. CLXxxvir. If 
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upon the merits of the new painter. No sooner did Guimard perceive 
the change than she fell into a hitter passion, which rendered* the 
unhappy likeness only the more perfect. 

The (jUMCif of Mademoiselle Lany after her return from Berlin was a 
triumph. She had an elegant and lofty carriage, perfect execution, 
strength, elevation, and brilliancy in every movement; but from a 
timidity brought on during her pu])illage by severe treatment, she was 
always in a trepiiliitioii, which deprived even her most correct execution 
of the charm of expression. 

lleiiK.'l was the next to astonish the capital and the court with her 
perfcciions. She was the pupil of Lepy, and came to France from 
>Stutgar(l and Vienna, where she had sustained several principal charac¬ 
ters in the serious ballets. The charms of her form, which jirescnted 
the exact image of Thonison’s line, 

“ Harmonious swell’d by Nature's finest hand"-- ■ 

the perfection and majesty of her manner, made her the very model of 
excellence in the serious ballet. How much she was esteemcd-'niay 
be gathered from the way in which the lively narrator, so often quoted, 
has told the consequences of a visit she made to the capital of Kngland, 
“AVo are deprived,” he says, “of one of the strongest antidotes to ennui, 
hy the absence of Mile. Ilcinel, whom our fashionables have entitled 
Mile. Allgel. Cruel England has carried her oft' during the last two 
months, and she is engaged at the Opera in London for the whole season. 
Happily she lias not succeeded to any great degree; they do not like her 
style,—they find her legs too thin, her feet too long, and her eyes 
Ciiincsc*. What shall I say to these critics !’ By my faith the English 
arc easily disgusted ! 'I'hey have nothing to do hut to send her hack again 
directly, and avc shall he quite satisllcd with her defects. In tiiitli 
Heinel is the glory of Germany, llic country of her birth; the delight 
of France, which enjoys her talents, and the first dancer in Fmropc. If 
[ were less engaged I wouh' go to the Opera every night she appears, 
merely to witness her entrance and her exit. The grace and majesty of 
her carriage enchant me. Incessu patuit 

Le f*icq came to visit Noverre, in Paris, from Naples, who brought 
him out. Ills fine proporlious and noble figure—the enchanting har¬ 
mony of his movements and his exquisite finish, no less astonishing 
than his facility, raised him to the highest estimation both'with the court 
and the public. It was ou this occasion that the Anacreontic ballet, 
“ Lcs Caprira <le CiaJaLhrf^'' was composed for a.ft'te given hy Mon¬ 
sieur to the Queen at Bruiioy. 1.^; Picq, Guimard, Bauborval, and 
Allard contributed by their talents to its eminent success. 

Le Picq was received entliusiasticaily,—they named him the Apollo 

f * TJie IViron appears to have been niisiat'oriiied in these particulars; for, acront- 
ing to Dr. Humpy, her attraction was the salvation of the KnpHsli establishment. 

At this time crowds assembled at the (Jpera House, more for the gratification of 
the eye than the eai ; for neither the ii)veat,ion of a new' composer, nor'the talents 
of new .singerw, attracted the public to the theatre, which was almost abandoned, 
till the arrival of Mile. Heinel, whose extraordinary merit had an extraordinary 
recoinjiense; for, lH>.sides the IKIO/. salary allowed lier h.' the Hon. Mr. Hobart, ai. 
manager, .she was compliuieiited with a regaha of 600/. more from the Maccaroni 
Club. ‘ K molto particolai'e,’ said Cocclii, the comjMJser, * che quoi Inglesi non faniio 
conto d’ ulciina cosa se non e beu pagata.' "—Hist, of Muaic^ vol. iv., p. 41)8. 
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of the dance, but he was driven from France by the cabals of tlic 
dancers. He subsequently went to Naples and London, where Noverre 
brought him out in the character of the God whose name he bore, and 
he finally quitted Ene:land to enter into the service of the court of 
Russia : his talents elevated liiin to the esteem both of the court and 
the nobility. Tlicodore was a dancer who has been compared to a balloon, 
from the lightness of her volant elasticity, she ''arccly seemed to touch 
the ground. ‘She married Daubcrval. 

Nivclon came out at the same time with Le Plcq, hut his fine talents 
were rendered ot less value Iw licing dissipated in several styles, instead 
of being concentrated lo one. This was occasioned by his sincere desire 
to fnllll liis duties to the theatre, and thus he was made useful, to the 
sacrifice of his own jiowers. lie came to Ixmdoii, and is still, or was 
very lately, living in a refined retirement in one of the provinces at no 
great disUmcc from Paris. 

Mile. Cuulon, enjoying the favour of the public during a very long 
period, and jHissessing similar pow'crs to Nivelon, seems lo have devoted, 
them in the. same manner. The last upon the list before wc arrive at 
the dancer, who is characterized as being “Leplus etoniiantdel'Europe ” 
was the .“ccond (Jardcl. Nutiire ft/rmed him to replace the elder Vestris, 
hut he had only time to display the direction of his strong powers towards 
the grand style, when a eonstitutioual malady drove him from the [lev- 
formanec to the eompositiou of ballets. He was afflicted with flying 
]iaius from which he could obtain little rtdief. Ills talents as a composer 
were equally undoubted. 

The inlrodiictioii of the younger Vestris formed an epoch, jierliajis 
ihc highest pitch at which the art of the performer has ever arrived. 
It was in the year 1772 that Vestris le jeuiie (alias Vestrallard) ap¬ 
peared, ami the manner of his introduction was perfectly in accordance 
witli the self-love and ])nmposity displayed liy his father, ]jOU Diou, in 
all liis actions. He led the bov forward, and after a brief address to the 
spectutois, he turned to the young candidate for public applause, and 
said with a lofty air, “ Allezj moii fils,—moiitrcz votre talent! Votre 
Perp rolls roffonlpJ ” 

Tlie Laron de. (frimm, the meat gossip of liis time, thus speabs of an in - 
eident v hieli would, of course, interest alike, the court and the Parisians; 
—“ We have just witnessed a singohir phenomenon at the Opera. The 
great Vestris has been replaced by a boy twelve years and a half 
ol<l; this boy ha.s danced with the same precision, the same a plomb, 
and nearly the same* force as the great man, who is not humbled by 
seeing himself almost eclipsed by a child. It is heeaus.c that child is 
not only his pupil, hut also his son hj Mile. Allard.” The Baron goes 
on to talk rather loosely of this joint production, whom he says the public 
have named Vestralhnd. 

The ballet of “ Lcs Caprices de Galatbt'e *' was rcviveil in the early 
purl of liLs career, and young Vestris took the part in which Le Picq 
had, some years before, so greatly distiiiguis.hed himself. However 
sublime, brilliant^and admirable was the talent of the son of the Dwr/ 
de la danse, it is no maj;ler of wonder that, at his age, he should not yet 
*have acquired the degree of sensibility, nor the exquisite softness which 
Le Picq exhibited "with so much elegance and facility, and which 
indeed the Viou himself had never reached. Speaking of the attain- 
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inents of this youth, he was lately heard to say with his characterislic 
dignity:—“ Up to this point,” (placing his hand uj)on his heart,*) “ I 
have nothing more to desire of my son ; but as to the carriage of his head 
and shoulders, he has many years to labour. I myself passed one year 
in rounding niy aims,—I give him six to dance the minuet, and it is not 
too much, oil! Sir, if I could now execute with my feet what I have 
in my liead, you should see! But age will not allow what genius has 
conceived.” It is not above two or three years since, tlie'grcat success 
which, thanks to his lessons, his son had attained, allured him to con¬ 
sent to acknowledge him. “ If he goes on thus,” said the Dion, “ I have 
in store for him a noble donation for his new-year’s gift. 1 shall jicrnut 
liim to take my name.” 

Amidst these exaggerations of the inordinate vanity of the father, we 
have, however, the surest authority for the talent of the son, in the 
public enthusiasm, and also in the report of Noverve himself. “ While 
all the race of the young hailed the wonder,” says this consummate judge, 
“ those of maturcr judgment, and of taste, could but lament the cliange. 
All the dancers embraced with iilolatry the new Palladium which Vestris 
had set u]> for them. All became imperfect and unfaithful copyists, and 
while they aped tlie master, they have exhibited only, up to this day, the 
most course and uiipoli.slicd outline. They did not jierccivc that tJu; 
inimitable canijut be wiilutod; for to be able to do so tlicy must ha\ e 
been cast in the same mould, have been insiiired by the same, taste, the 
same dispositions, and the same jihysical powers. Being without all 
these gifts, tliey laboured but in vam. The females, in their luru, ran 
into a like extreme, and thus the dancing of the Opera has become iii- 
supportably and monotonously uniform.” 

The pirouette in dancing ajipears to bear an amilogy to what tlie shako 
was in singing in the time of FarineUi. The elder Vestris executed this 
grace much better than Iiis sou, but he wa.s never profuse in its a[iplica- 
tion; he left it to be an obiect of desire. But now that ornamental 
portion of the dance has bctonic the principal. Young Vestris did not 
perform it with delicacy; he turned with c.vtraordinary vc!(i<‘ity, and 
when the centre of gravity warned him of the danger of a loss of equi¬ 
librium, he checked liimsel band resumed his position, by a forcible stamp 
of the feet. If this expedient he not a miracle of balancing the ligiire, 
it is one of address, discretion, aud necessity. Unhappily the pirouette 
has not remained the sole prop: rty of Vestris; it is become, the iavimritc 
resource of most othei ihuiccrs, “and,’’ says Noverre, “if 1 may be par- 
done<l the expression, the daily bread of the public.' After the example 
of Vestiis all of both sexes u.sc it; they tuin themselves, and they also 
turn the heads of the spectators.” 

While the great master of the art c.xprcsscs liis justly founded dislike 
of the invention which may be traced in ‘ts tasteless results, even to our 
own times, and which he regards in the light of a disorder tliat must, 
sooner or later, work its own cure; while lie declares that, to observe the 
rapidity of Vestris’s turn, which baffler, computation, ovn* would conceive 
he must be a lineal descendant of the most famous of the dervishes; while 
he censures tlie plaudits so absurdly lavished Tipun the defects of the 
dancer, he does ample justice to his surprising ability. “ Ilis great 
talents,” says the composer, “ his experience, the riches of his resources, 
give hopes that he is at this moment occupied in the endeavour to create 
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a new style, based upon the principles common to all the imitative arts 
— principles he ought never to have forgot, and which he alone can re¬ 
suscitate—that he will hasten to present in his own person a perfect 
model of art; that he Avill embellish it, and make its beautiful propor¬ 
tions resplendent by tlie harmony of his movements, and the exquisite 
linibh of an execution, simple but learned; that he will recall the graces 
which diHiculties and extravagancies have banished. Such is the prayer 
which connoisseurs breathe; it is that of friendship, and of all those 
who arc interested for his fame, and tliat of the ait of wliicli he is the 
brightest ornament.” This was written when Vestris was near his 
zenith. 

About tlie year 1119 the contests among the danccr.s seem to have 
been a subject of much interest in the conn circles. There was, in fact, 
an operatic rebellion. “The minister,” said Madame Guimard, “orders 
me to <lance. Very '\vell—only let him take care, for I can make him 
jump,” This sally was told to the King. “ It is your own fault, gentle¬ 
men,” oliM'rvod (he young monarch if you regarded them less, the 
dancers would not he so insolent*,” Vest ns having made an iinperti- 
neut nuhwer to M. dc Tisiucs, the latter asked him if he knew to W'hom 


ho spoke? “To whom I sj^ak! ” replied the dancer, “ to the farmer of 
my talents.” These disputes rose so high that at length Vestris the 
youDirer was ordered into custody. Nothing could be more touching, 
noihiiig more ])alhotic tliau the parting of the. parent and his child! 
“ (io my son,” e-\elainied Iaiu f)inu, “this is the brightest day of your 
f*\istcnre.! Take my carriage, and demand the apartments of rny friend 
the King of rohuiil! I will jiay all c.vpenses,” Uauherval imdorwcnt 
a similar [mnishment: the commentators of the time indulge in no little 
])!easaiitiy at the expense of the performers and of the court. Meetings, 
il-.'liales, resolulions, and embassies to Versailles, they say, followed these 
])iiiiishim‘nts, and the dancers submiticdto the King the choice hctviccn 


their resignation and the dismissnl of the director. 


Thus were likely to 


he revived coiiM'qnencfs no less disastrous than those which hajipciicd 
to the riiiliamcnt during the. time of the Kronde, and the arrest of 
Bnnicheuil and Biaiisel. But the King sigiiilicil that he >vas weary of 


these impel liiiences, and that piTSCveraiice would diaw upon them Iris 
utmost displeasure; so they returned to their duty. “ We know not the 
•whole of tin; aitides of the treaty wliich has put an end to these illns- 
trioiis misunderslaiulings,” says Grimm; “all that is ascertained is, that 
it is the intervention of a nnushal of Trance distinguished for his dex¬ 


terity in his ncgochitions with Spain, which has contributed to bring 
togcilicr these high contracting parties, and to square the public inter- 
Chts and the good of the administration with the delicate and liaughty 
s])irils of the Opera. May their cares be rewarded by a long duration 
of tbc consequences of the peace they have so liappily eliccted!” 


* This fact is strongly corroborated by an anecdote told by Horace Walpole in 
one of his letters 1 was presented«tu the Prince of ('onti last Friday. Jn the 
nuddle of the levw^iitered a young woman, too plain, I thought, to be anything 
hot his near relation. I W8.s confirmed in my opinion by seeing her, after he had 
• talked to her, go round t^te circle, and do the honours of it. J asked n gentleman 
near mo if that was the (lomtesse. de la Marche ? He burst into a violent fit of 
laughter, and then told me it was Mile. Auguste, a dancer! Now, who was in the 
w roHg ?'’"“//orace tValpole’s Lettef to John ChulCf Ex^-fPfom Pavit) Jan.^ 17^9* 
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Soon after this Vcstris hoard that his son had nm into extravagant 
expenses. He assembled a convocation of his relations, before 'wliohi he 
addressed the yonng man wilh that aoceiit of dignity ^vhich was so pe¬ 
culiarly his own. “ Angnstns,’' said he, “ thc'W'oild talks of the wretchal 
state of your aiFairs; they say that yoti have debts with all your trades¬ 
men ; that yo)i abuse the confidence which the name I have permitted 
you to bear, obtains for j’on. If you do not reduce your matters to order 
I shall not sutFer you to bear it any longer j wc have always inaintained 
our own honour,—undcr&taiul me, Augustus, 1 will have no GucniJn'.' 
in my family.” 

In ! 784 yonng Vestris returned to Paris, from London, with a sprained 
fool, which precluded his dancing. The Queen, being desirous tliat the 
Count do llaga should witness the exhibition of h' - rare talents, sent to 
him three times to rctpicst him to give some &j)lendiil instance of his 
powers, though only in a single entree. Her majesty bad liec. studiously 
informed that he had rehearsed in the morning, but the fact lliaL tbe at¬ 
tempt had increased his malady was suppiesscd. In'wlialcter way the 
story was related to the minister, M. le Jdaroii dc Bieteuil pnnislu’d his 
non-appearance at night, by sending him to the prison of La Foice : tin* 
news threw all Paris into a ferment; pai'lies were formed for and 
■against the mtist; but nothing could e.'|ual the eons!ernation of h;s 
family. “ Alas'. ” exclaimed Ltn/ Diou^ his heart Avomidcd, and his eyes 
overflowing with tears, “ this is the first diiferonee of iny hotife with the 
Jiourbons !” 'J’o li:i\e heatd the crokers of the metropolis, it might have 
been imagined that the honour of Ihc nation had been eompromised ; it 
was averred tliat Vestris had disobeyed the orders of the Queen, and 
ought, for his ilisrcpeet, to be banished the theatre and the realnu On 
the other haml the Vestiises complained of iiijusliee and calumny, the 
younger declared I bat, unless be was restored to hbeiiy, and rceoived an 
hononrahlc reparation, he would appear no more; the elder thre.iienrtl to 
quit France with his august family; jiamjiiilcts, epigrams, and carica¬ 
tures were showered down from all quarteis. 'i'he Queen herself at 
length quieted the storm, and mtleved the release of Vestris. Mar^lial 
Noailles said, that instead ot sending him to prison, lie would have sent 
him immediately lo Sloekhohn, and would not have allowed him to 
depart thence till he hud jumped to the entiie satisfaction of the King of 
Sweden. 

The first night of his re-appearanei' tlie theatre was besieged by a 
multitude of both pui tics ; tlu-re never vv'as so large and so stormy an 
audience. lie was saluted with jdaudits and hisses, and eries of “ Down 
on your knees.” They had chosen for the melody to which he danecd, 
the well-known air of **Sir, behold my teais ! ” And the action applied 
to its character, hut tlie noise was so great that the orchestra could not 
be heard. Vestris alone retained bis ^ rescnce of mind; he danced to 
perfection. Oiders were issued to the guard not lo intcifere unle.sK the 
dispute rose to personal violence ; hut when they saw stones, flying at 
the perfortners, they marched into thcccutre of the pit- and the caption 
of sonic of the most violent appeased the riot. 

At this time flourished Duport, who rose rapidly to the first rank. His 
address and brilliancy, his firmness and vivacity, his force and pliancy w ere 
surprising. He felled his execution with quick and difficult steps, but 
■which he performed -with infinite ease; his pirouettes "were so rapid that 
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the eye was dazzled. At tliis period he appears to Imve made too 
violent and too long-continued efforts for his own success, or even safety. 
But these defects time would correct, and experience would tcjich him 
the value of light aud sluidow. llcnrv, a scriotis dancer of great 
promise, and Beuupr*^, a comic dancer, seem to have attained much repute, 
particularly the latter, whose dancing “was as gay as his temper.” He 
was the delight <»f the public, and nut less cstc' ..icd by his coinpanions. 

We pass over several names whose repute appears scarcely to have 
extended beyond the metropolis of France, to come to those of Didelot, 
Des Hayes, and Jjuborie, all Cfpially known to Pinghiiid, and indeed to 
every capital in Kurope, wluue the ballet was cultivated. Didclut was 
ail enthusiast in his art, so much so, as to touch ilic point where 

“ True genius is io ma(hies.s near allicvl.*' 

He was in London about the close of the last century, where he not 
only danced in, but composed the ballets. “ La Coiujufite du Ih'rou ” 
was alumst the last and best of that species. His wife, Madame Kose, 
was a noble dancer in ylie grand style ; she was majestic in form and 
nitnoinent, but ])ei]i!i))s her features were amongst the must ugly that 
ever (ie fori I led a linmaii cutmlcnaiice. In the divertissement she gene- 
lally wore a loose wliile robe with a scarlet cincture, aiul in this dress 
she was caiicatnred as “ Madame Rose cii chemise de niiit, with a icd 
gill ter romid iier w ai.st.'* Nuverre entitles her “ the pearl of dancers in 
(he heroic style.” 

One of the jn iucipal partners of Vestris was Mile. Chamcrois; she 

displ-iNeil the same force, (he same address, tlie same lirmuoss, and the 

Mu.ie brilliancy; and she had, moreover, the advanuge of Jut sex, that 

naiir’less power whieh coiifeis a elnirm ujioti evcrydnng a handsome 

woman savs or does. A curious circiiinstanee fi)il(»wed her eailv death. 

*' •> 

Two jKiets celebrated Unit event. Tliev neither iinoked Apoilo nor Tcrji- 
sichove, whom slie iicarlv lescmbled, hut one addiessni him.self in hi.s 
tr:inM])ort to Sl.RucIi, and to her dog. In lliis fanciful (fiiision he intro¬ 
duced the saints of both sexes, the angels mul aichaiigels, and placed 
Mlhi. Ohamerois in paradise. Her dancing, e]as(ic, light, and volup¬ 
tuous, created so lively a sensation amongst the, blessed in lliat celestial 
region, that they were all seized with a ])assion for the same exercise, 
and began to dance, to leap, and to pirouette. St. Peter, seeing the festi¬ 
vity only through the key-hole of Heaven’s gate, so strongly participates 
in the delight, that lie is allured from his post, and mingles in the. sports. 

The other poem cxcitcil little notice, but the one we have just alluded 
to, made even those laugh who were scandalized at the impiety. 

Louise Curtois, who formed herself upon tlie model of Clnuiu rois, and 
attained to her grace, w'as also cut ofl‘ early by death. Clotilde was a 
serious dancer of fir.st-rate talent—a scholar of Vestris; her dcporliiient 
was noble and elegant, and she might lie likened to the Diana of aiiii- 
([uity. IJer execution was perfect, and she measured and grasped, as 
it were, the sta«(j; the grace of*lier arms, and her entnc figure, wa.s 
proportioned to lliw majesty of her stature. ,She was fbrmtal for the 
qnind caracAcre^ and Slothing w as rcquii cd but. that she had entirely 
devoted heiself to the study. 

The critic, whose descriptions we have chiefly followed, declares “ that 
the pen drops from his hand,” and that he wants words to paint the 
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perfections of Madame Gardel. Her performance was dazzling, her 
feet sparkled like diamonds; her execution had the most exquisite (iftiah. 
The most difficult iimex, the most embarrassing combinations of steps 
were surmounted by this rival of Terpsichore with equal ease and per¬ 
fection j she bad a fine tact, and an ear so delicate, that lier dancing 
was precision itself. She reconciled one. to the pirouette, whicli she per- 
forn)C(l with such sweetness, and closed with so captivating a pause, that 
slie never disturbed the public feeling by nn effort that w'as discoverable. 
Her figure was well placed; it was so thoroughly under her conunand, 
that it seemed not at all to partake of the rapid and dazzling movement 
of her legs and feet; lier arms w'ere beautifully grouped; she was the 
delight of the spectators; she was to the dance wliat the Venus de Medicis 
is to sculpture, and those who knew her private rbaractor were as nnicli 
cnclianted by her frank and modest manners as by her wit and her 
politeness. 

'i’o describe the peculiar attributes and manner of the several dancers 
would be wearisome, w ere it not that from these portraitures alone can 
he gathered a theoretical understanding of the principles of the art, and 
a just taste established. Our little history aims hot only to amuse by a 
record of the persons and anecdotes who hiivc'-illnstrated tho^lance,but to 
show, by instances, upon what the art depends, and how the judgment 
is to be formed. We find, even in dancers who liave not reached the 
pinnacle of fame, materials for our purpose. Mile. Clievigny was of 
this class. Her ilance was perfect, lier execution aniinateil and bril¬ 
liant; ihr formation and connexion of her itefts were exact and deter¬ 
minate; she had vigour and grace, and she united all the pow'ers and 
charms which the art demands. Nature was iinlecd jiroiligal to her; a 
noble figure enriched with a pair of beautiful eyes, which said all she 
wished to express, ever changing features susceptible of the impress of 
all the passions; eloquent gestures, because through them the soul gives 
utterance to its emotioi-s, and informs them to perfection with all the 
movements proper to jiaint every sentiment and every affection—such 
it seems wero the great qualities of this performer, w'hose clmiacter her 
eulogist sums up by declaring that licrs was the pantomime which ought 
to he cultivated, “for it spoke without language or a voice.” She was 
stopped in her career by a hurt in the knee, but she still sustained all 
the loftier honours in the school. From this pictuic surely may he 
drawm many of the elements of taste in spite of the obscurity which 
necessarily attends the use of general terms. From tliis sketch prin¬ 
ciples may be compared with practice. 

When Bigottini first appeared, the critics said she lavished too much 
attention upon her feet, and neglected the carriage of her head, her 
bust, her arms, and her figure. But in spite of her negligence it was 
predicted that time would give her lie pre-eminence she had attained 
when she visited England. 

It would be thought superfluous should we attempt a particular de¬ 
scription of the various female dancers, Dehle, Dtipont, Fabre-Oardel, 
Vestris, Felicitt?, Hutin, Hilligsberg, (a particular fivvourite in England,) 
Parisot, Hulin, Milanic, Mercandotti, Noblct, Brocard, and others who 
assisted in filling the corps de ballet, down to our own times* Of Fanny 
Bias and Taglioni, the remembrance is yet fresh and strong; but we 
can hardly judge of their powers comparatively w'ith those of their pre- 
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deccssors, to whom heroic characters were assigned. The hallets of 
later ‘days scarcely outgo, in the expression of the passions, the diver¬ 
tissements of an earlier age. The heroic ballet is almost extinct; fairies, 
sylphs and dryads, some intermezzi of a dcmi-caractere have super¬ 
seded the loftiest, and, we may add, the true objects of the art. That 
such was the case among the dancers of antiquity is made clear by mul¬ 
titudes of passages, and particularly by Cassiodortis, who says, “ Our 
ancestors gave the name of mute music to that art which shows how to 
speak witliout opening the mouth, to express everything by gestures, and 
even to render intelligible, by certain movements, as well as by different 
attitudes of the body what we should find very difficult to communicate 
by a continued discourse, or a whole page in writing.” To this dignity 
of expression it was the object of the great master, to whose writings 
we are so much indebted, to restore his art, and he did so restore it*. 

Noverre chose his subjects from the highest heroism, and the noblest 
poetry. He constructed the most passionate as well as the lightest 
dramas; he took, for instance, the death of Agamenmon, ./ICncas, and 
Dido, Alceste, as well as the graces, and Cupid and l^syche. Nor are 
his tragedies in action •inferior in interest to the finest that poets have 
produced; lie not only soiiglit fo;- his resources in the learning of the 
ancients, in the Oreek tragedies, but in nature herself, lie considered 
tlie rules of Aristotle, and he compared effects; and when w'e examine 
the structure of his grand ballets it is impossible not to he struck with 
tlie beauty, grace, congruity, and effect of the arrangement of his scenes. 
In the second scries of his letters he has entered into an exposition of 
the construction of his “ Death of Agamemnon,” and with a profundity 
that shows his genius has demonstrated the differences between his own, 
and the sister arts of poetry and painting, and described the means to 
wliich he has resorted. 

It were to be wished that our limits would allow oven an abstract of 
the scones by which the intrigues of yEgistlius and Clytcinnestra ripen 
into the catastro])hc. The brilliant imagiiiution of Noverre has contrived 
a succession by which not only the passions and characters of the dra¬ 
matis pcrsoiue, Agamemnon, Clytcmncslra, yEgisthus, Elcctra, and 
Iphisa; Cassandra, Orestes, and Pyludes, (together with countless as¬ 
sistants,) arc developed, hut which give occasion for the most sjilendid 
])rocessions and festive celebrations; all, however, contribute to the ca- 
tasti-oplic. The drama is continued through five acts,and it is impossible 
to conceive anything more pathetically or more magnificently expressed. 

We may turn to two others of a lighter, but of a more delicate and 
beautiful cast ,—The Graces^ and Cupid and Psyche. Wicland's own 
poem is not more )>oetical tlian Noverre's programme; it may be read 
again and again, for it places the most vivid pictures of the actions and 
events described with an Arcadian simplicity, yet with a passionate 
strength, unknown to any other species of representation. Cupid and 
Psyche is of the same genus; this ballet, i)crhaps, was received with 
greater a'pplau^than any other ^lal he produced in England. Towards 

* During the inin^v of Louis XIV. Iiallets were performed at court, in which 
the monarch himself daihied. The Queen of Kiigland sustained characters in the 
masques of Ben Jonsoii. In the •* Masque of Blackness,” the Queen, with eleven 
ladies <»f her court, appeared ; and in the “ Masque of Beauty” with fifteen others, 
who constituted a part of the dramaJti* persona. 
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its close, the ballet-master, vritli his niece, was standing wrapped up in 
a great coat waiting for his carriage when, in obedience to the demands 
of the audience, two of the dancers rushed upon him, and led him for¬ 
ward to receive the applauses which were lavislied upon him. The old 
man was reluctant to appear in such a dress, and at such disadvantage, 
but there was no resisting;—bending, rather than bowing to the de¬ 
lighted spectators, he came before the house, and while the female 
dancers fantastically twijual their wreaths of flowers round him, the 
principal (Cupid) crowned him wdth a chaplet, amidst thunders of ap- 
phuKsc. The person from whom v^c had this relation, was his niece, 
who beheld the scene of her I'elation’a triumph with a sensibility liot to 
be expressed; to Noverre himself it was as overpowering as uncx- 
j)ected, aud he alw'ays sjwkc of it as the mosl melting, )ct the most 
triumphant feeling of his life. Such demonstrations of public a])pro- 
batioii were then lare; we do not know, indeed, wliethe- tliis was not 
the Very first in England. Now they are robbed of much of their value 
by frequency. 

At this time (from 1780 to 1700), when these fine productions were 
at fheir acme, it was customary to engage a ballet-master for the season, 
w'ho was to compo.se two grand ballets and two of an inferior order, 
called divertissements ; the expense of each of the former was estimated 
roundly at 1000/.*, and the whole slrenglh of the house, scene-painters, 
baud, decorator, dresser, and property-man, was placed at the command 
of the ballet-muster, lienee the call for the various knowledge assumed 
to be necessary to the composer of such beautiful concentrations of ibe.se 
various arts. Noverre, wc know, superintended them all down to the 
jmttern of a s«iif, and the effect corresponded to the altiaition given to 
the preparations. J)r. Burney says, that in J 780 dancing had super¬ 
seded music, painting, and machinery at llie Ojicra. “After the depar¬ 
ture of Mademoiselle llcincl,” he continues, “ no dancing had so much 
delighted the freipienter-* of the Opera as that of M. Vestris and IS'Iade 
moisellc Baccelli, till the ariivul of M. Vestris I’aine, when pleasure 
was sublimed into ecstacy. In the >oar 1781 Pacchierotti had been 
heard so frequently that his singing was no impediment to <;(niversation, 
or even to animated narrative and debate; but wliile the elder Vestris 
was on the stage, if during a pas- soul any of bis admirers forgot them¬ 
selves so much as to applaud him with their hands, there was an instant 
check put to his rapture by a choral hu—sU ! For those lovers of music 
who talked the loudest when Pacchierotti was singing a pathetic air, or 
making an exquisite close, were now thrown into agonies of displeasure 
lest the graceful movements du dimi de la danse, or the attention of 
his votaries, should be disturbed by aud'ble approbation. Since that 
time the most mute and respectful attention has been given to the manly 
grace of Le Picq, and light fantastic oe of the younger Vestris ; to the 
Rossis, the Theodores, the Coulons, and llie Hilligsbcrgs; while the. 
poor singers have been disturbed, not by the violence of applause, but 
the clamour of inattention.” , 

Tlicre was scarcely, however, a single and true^.j,4and ballet given 
after the engagement of Noverre ended. DauJ^sjrval and Gallct, bis 

* The enga^ementH for the season of 1793 or 1794, without the hgiiraiite-s, have 
been computed at 8550/. The sums which have been lost hy the Opera-house are 
Itn-ge almust bejoud credihiiity. 
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pupils—Didelot and Des Hayes, with many others, gave bullets, but they 
rarely, if at all, ascended beyond the level of the divertissement. They 
degenerated to such things as “ Little Peggy’s love,” and the train of 
mythological dances winch have since been accepted for the heroic paii- 
(onxime, and now occupies the stage alnxost to its entire exclusion. 

Thus the reign of these noble spceinicns of poetry and imagination 
was of short duration. They had waned even before the dcalli of 
N-overre, who'lived long enough to perceive and todenuunce the coming 
change; nor can we conclude our slight sketch by a more just explica¬ 
tion, than that in which he has closed one section of his work. lie says', 
“ I have axoided, as much as ])os.siblc, all criticism; jet nut wishing to 
give a senseless panegyric on the absurdities ado|)ted by fashion and 
false taste, I may be allowed to set myself against all those abuses 
which are intruding upon dancing, to the destruction of all its graces ; 
banishing the rules of jiroporllon and fmc taste, and reidaoing c\u\ thing 
that can lend a charm to tlic art, by an ennuyant monotony of bad 
iiltilinles, disprpportioiiod //mev, and nunntural pandas. When I can 
be pcrsuadi'd that the Graces and the Nymphs ought to daucc like 
Bacnhauals, the Sports and the Smiles to move like Fauus and Sylvans— 
when they cau prove to uie*that angles, whetlicr right, salient, or acute, 
cun make the heautyof the imitative arts - when painters, whose opinion 
and talents I respect, sliall demonstrate to me that they must renounce 
the curved lines and wise pioportions that nature has traced for them— 
when they can convince me that, in the imitative aits, all ought to he 
still’and formal—that it is a beautiful sight to sec sixty arms well raised 
above their heads, and thirty right legs, carried by a sjioutancons move¬ 
ment to a level with the shoulders, I will he silent.I have 

already said, and f here repeat, that there exists an inliniate analogy 
between jiainting and dancing; ]»lun, distrilmlion, gioujiing, repasi^, 
^f('siun\ aUiiur/ey ronccl desiijn^ riijlif propvriiotiSy his- 

loricnl and jahulnm mhjcrls, all these belong equally to ])ainling and 

dancing.It belongs, then, to my coadjutor Gardel to keep olf 

these abuses, and to declare open war against all the novelties born of 
caprice and folly. Jleing the ahsolntc head of the nmsl brilliant portion 
of tlie Opera, he ought to opjiose himself with Ihinncfs all the innova¬ 
tions introduced by sUipidity and ignorance. If the Colitichets and the 
Guinguins aie the children of folly and caprice, the Graces arc the 
daughters of ta.stc and decency; it belongs tlicn to M. Gardel to pro- 
scrilxe all that can ixnpoverish and lower his noble compositions. lie 
cannot forget that the principles of the line arts (iHe immutable, and tliiit 
they are not the slaves of fashion, and the ephemeral fancies of capiice. 
Having only Nature to imitate and adorn, v\e ought to remain faithful to 
tills onr common mother Woe to those ungrateful children who forsake 
her! What do they produce ? Fiightiul caricaliires, puppets, exag- 
gerated and monstrous works, insipid and disgusting iirodiiclion.-, rejected 
by an enlightened public, and the shajnc and contempt of tliosc w ho 
gave them birth^’^' • 
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I plant a tree, whose leaf 
The cypress leaf will suit, 

But when its shade is o'er you laid, 

Turn >e, and pluck the fruit. 

Now reach my minstrel harp, 

Which hangeth on the wall, 

And hearken loving hearts and hold. 

To a wild madrigal. 

Margret, Margret! 

Sitteth the fair ladye 
Close to the river side. 

Which runneth on with a merry tone, 

Her merry thoughts to guide. 

It runneth thro’ the trees, 

It runnelli by the hill— 

Pathless the latlye's thou^its have found 
A way more pleasant still — 

Margret, Margret! 

The night is in her hair. 

And giveth shade to shade, 

And the pale moonlight on her forehead white. 
Like a spirit’s hand is laid. 

Her lips part with a smile 
Instead of speakings done: 

I ween she thinkclh of a \oicc. 

Albeit, uttering none. 

Margret, Margret! 


All litde birds do sit 
With heads beneath their wings, 

And nature doth seem in a mystic dream, 
Apart from her living things. 

That dream by that lad) e, 

1 ween, is unpartook; 

For she lonketh to the high, cold stars 
With a tender human look. 

Margret, Margret! 

TheJadje’s shadow lies 
Upon the running river; 

It licth no less in its quietness. 

For that which rcsteth never: 

Most like a trusting heart 
Upon a passing lailh — 

Or as, upon the course of life, 

The steadfast doom of death. 

* Margret, Margret! 

I 

The ladve doth not move— ^ ^ 

The ladye doth not dream— ' 

Yet she seeth her shade no longer laid 
In rest upon the stream. 
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It shaketli without wind— 

It parteth from the tide— 

It standeth upright in the cleft moonlight— 

It sittcth at her side! 

Margret, Margret! 

Look in iU face, ladye, 

And keep thee from thy swoioid; 

With a spirit bold thy pulses hold, 

And hear its voice's sound. 

For so will sound tby voice, 

Wlieu ihy face is to the wall! 

And so will look thy face, ladje, 

When the maidens work thy pall. 

Margret, Margret! 

“ Am I not like to thee ? ” 

The voice was calm and low; 

And between each word yon might have heard 
The silent grasses grow ! 

“ The like may sway the like,” 

By*W’hi(:h mysterious law. 

Mine ey<^ from tlmic, and my lips from thine, 
The light and breath may draw. 

Margret, Margret! 

My lips do n«ied thy breath — 

My lips do need thy smile— 

And my pule deep cyno, that light in thine. 
Which met the stars ere while. 

Yet go with light and life, 

If that thou Invest one 

In all the earth, who loveth thee 
More truly than the sun, 

Margret, Margret! 

Her cheek had waxen white, 

Like cloud, at fall of snow: 

Here like to one, at set of sun. 

It waxed red alsi!). 

For love’s name maketh bold, 

As if the loved w^erc near. 

And sighed she the deep, long sigh 
Which cometh after fear. 

Margret, Margret! 

• 

“ Now, sooth, I fear thee not—■ 

•Shall never fear thee now.” 

(And a noble sight, was the sudden light 
Which lit her lifted brow). 

“ Can earth be dry of streams. 

Or hearts of love ?''—she said ; 

“ Who doubteth love—kiiowcth not love— 
Already is he dead!' 

> Margret, Margret I 

“ I Imve’’—and then her lips 
Some word in pause did keep; 

And gave, the while, a quiet smile. 

As if she smiled in sleep— 
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“ I have—a brother dear, 

A kiiiKht of knightly fhme— 

And I broidered him a knightly scarf 
With letters of my name 

Margret, Margret. 

" I fed his gay go.ss-hawk— 

I kissed his fierce blood-hound— 

1 sate at home when he might come, 

To hear his horn’s far sound. 

1 sang him songs of old— 

I poured him the red wine; 

And looked ho from the cup and said— 

I love thee, sister mine; 

Margret, Margret.” 

It trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter— 

And the sounding river which rolled ever, 
Stood dumb and stagnant after. 

“Brave knight thy brother is. 

But better loveth he 

Thy poured wine than thy cjianted song— 
And better both, than thee ! 

Margret, Margret!” 

The ladye did not heed 

The river’s ])uuse—the while 
Her own thoughts still ran at their will, 
And calm was still her smile— 

“ My little sister wehrs 
The look our mother wore; 

1 smootii her loeks. with a gulden comb, 

I bless her evermore.” 

Margret, Margret. 

“ I gave her my first bird, 

Wlien first my voice it knew : 

1 made her share my posies rare,' 

And told her where tliey grew. 

1 taught her God’s high words— 

God’s worthy praise, to tell; 

She looked from heaven into my face, 

And said, ‘ I love thee well, 

Margret, Margret! ” 

It trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter-- 
And each glass-eyed bird awoke and slaved 
Thro’ the shrivelled tree-leaves after. 

“ Fair child thy suteris, 

But better lovetb she 
Thy golden comb than posied llowers— 
And hotter both, than thee 1 

Margret, Margjr 

The ladye did not heed 
The withering on the bough; 

Still calm her smile, albeit Uie .while, 

A little pale her brow. 
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“ I have a father (dd» 

The lord of ancient balls: 

An hundred friends are in the courlb 
Yet only me, he calls'’— 

Margret, Margret. 

An hundred knights ore there ; 

Yet read I by his knee-— 

And when forth they go to the tourney show, 
I rise not up to see. 

’Tis a weary book to read— 

My tryst's at set of sun— 

Yet dear and loving neath the stars 
Is his blessing, when I've done." 

Margret, Margret. 

lx trembled on the gra.ss 

With a low shadowy laughter— 

And moon and star, most bright and far, 
l^id shrink and darken, after. 

“ High lord tliv father is, 

And better loM tli he 
Ifis ancient halls than hundred friends— 

His ancient halls, than thee, 

Margret, Margret!" 

The ladyo did not hoed 

That the high stars did fail; 

Still calm her smile, albeit the while- 

Nay ! hut .the is not pale, 

I ha^c a more than friend 
Across the inountains dim ; 

No other's voice is soft to me, 

Unless it nameili him." 

Margret, Margret. 

“ Tho’ louder treads mine heart, 

1 know his step again— 

And his far plume aye, unless turned aivay. 
For tears do blind mo then. 

We brake no gold, a sign 
Of stronger faith to be— 

But 1 wear iu.s last look in my soul; 

It said ‘I love but thee! 

. Margret, Margret!' " 

It trembled on the grass 
With a low shadowy laughter — 

And tho wind did toll, as a passing soul 
Were sped by church-hell, after. 

And shadows, 'stead of light, 

Fell from the stars above, 

In Hakes of darkness on her face 
S All bright willi trusting love,— 

* Margret, Margret! 

“ Heloveth none but thee?— 

That love is ended too:— 

The black crow's bill doth dabble still 
1’ the mouth that vowed thee true. 


819 
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Will he open his dull eyes, 

When tears fall on his brow ? 

Behold ! the death-worm, to his heart, 

Is a nearer thing than thou, 

Margrct, Margrct I” 

Her face was on the ground,— 

None saw the agony; 

But the men at sea, did that night agree 
They heard a drowning cry. 

And when the morning brake, 

Fast rolled the river’s tide— 

AVith the green trees waving overhead, 
And a white corse lain beside ! 

Margrct, Margi-ft! f 


A knight's blood-hound, and ho. 

The funeral watch did keep— 

And he turned round, to stroke the hound, 
AVhich howled to see him weep. 

A fair child kissed the dead. 

And started from its cokh— 

And alone, yet proudly, in his hall, 

Did stand a baron old! 

Murgret, Margrel! 

Hang up mine harp again, 

1 have no voice for song ; 

Not song, but wail—and mourners pale, 

Not bards, to love belong. 

Oil! failing human love, 

Oh I light, by darkness known ! , 

Oh ! false, the while thou treadest earth. 

Oh ! deaf, beneath the stone ! 

Margrct, Margiot! 

No friends! no name but His, 

Whose name, as Love appears,— 

Look up to heaven, as God's forgiven. 

And see it not for tears ! 

Yet see with spirit-Mght 
Th' eternal Friend, undim— 

Who died for love, and joins above 
All Iricnds vvbo love in Him. 

And, with his pierced hands, may He 
The guardian of your clasp’d ones be! 

Which prayer doth end iny lay of thee, 

Margrct, Margrel I 

E. B. B, 


/ 
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Chapter I. 

OsE of those manias which from time to time run riot with “ John 
Bull,” and divert that worthy grumbler from the contemplation of his 
grievances, has recently attacked him, somewhat severely, in the guise 
nf a stecplc-chase. Vainly did the farmer swear, as he saw his freshly- 
ploughed Helds torn up in all directions by a horde of the most reckless 
intruders;—idly did the grazier mourn over dismembered gates, scat¬ 
tered sliecp, aud shiittcred fences;—tinheeded did the “little tenants” 
implore, and the “ large tenants ” threaten ;—the band of horsemen 
swept onward, and defied opposition. In some instances, the results 
liavc heeu suflicieutly disastrous. One fat rector was rode over, and 
carried home lifeless on a shutter. Another elderly gentleman, who 
came on the field as a spectator, \vas elbowed into a deep ditch, where 
he lay for an hour, and during that period had the pleasure of seeing 
his five sons take their flying leaps over him. A maiden “ gentlewoman, 
of considerable experience,” who was tempted by the occasion to make 
her appearance at the ^rclton Mowbray sleeplc-ehase, was driven, by 
the rush of riders, into a Cjjuicksci liedge, whence, after forty minutes’ 
struggle, she emerged w’ith one shoe aud three parts of a stocking, the 
crown and one string of her bonnet, the fiont breaiUli of her gown,an<l 
the tip of her boa,—a melancholy and most instructive example of the 
“ pm suit of omusamenl under diflicuUies !” She declared, with the most 
earnest and touching sincerity, as she regained the turf, that she was 
“ pricked to the fpiick by her misfortunes.” Alas ! where was the ardour 
of Captain Piiusej)—where the well-known gallantry of Colonel Peel—- 
tlial it did not bring them to the relief of a damsel so uneasily circum¬ 
stanced ? 

But ihe practice is far more general than is at first supposed. There 
is a class of grave-looking gentlemen who go steeple-hunting all their 
days. Their uniform, as to coat and vest, is black ; and ihtir continua¬ 
tions invisible green or Oxford grey. They muster strong on field-days; 
and the ardour with which they lie on the scent is at once edifying and 

exemplary. Bishop P-was indisputably a steeple-hunter when 

he wrote, first mjainsl^ and lhen_/i)r, the Papists. Tlie late Dr. G- 

was a steeple-hunter of no common nerve when he banded over to the 
celebrated Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke two halves of two liOO/. notes, to 
secure her influence in procuring him a -vacant mitre. The learned 
minor canon who wrote, a year or two since, a ponderous tpiarto, en¬ 
titled “ Bishops the Bulwarks of the English Church,” was clearly a 
steeple-hunter; and the renowned Mr. CJathercole, beneath whose lash 
the Dissenters rebel, and in the thunder of whose anathemas learned 
prelates* exult, belongs, incontrovertihly, to the same section of the 
sporting community. 

Best of readers! / have also, in my time, hecii a steeple-hunter! 
With wlmt success, you must judge. 

For four tee n^'yeare of my life I belonged to the class now commonly 
known hy the nam^^jf mcritorims curates^ —that is to say, 1 Jiad the 
sole charge of a parish'of seven hundred souls, in which 1 had to main¬ 
tain my position in society, dress like a gentleman, and relieve those 

* See the Bishop of Loudon's last Charge- 

July. —VOL, XI.VU. NO. CLZXXVII. 2 
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whom all spurned but myself, upon the wages of a journeyman cabinet¬ 
maker. About eighteen months ])revious*to the expiration of this period, 
owing to tlie death of two succeeding male heirs under age, the advow- 
son of the liviiig on which I was curate, the estate which surrounded it, 
and the noble woods which embosomed it, fell into the hands of an indi¬ 
vidual who, on his entering life, had as much chance of being opulent 
as I have of becoming an archdeacon. To the way in which he graced 
his honours no words save his own can do justice. On his succeeding to 
the estate, he found the parish engaged in the laborious and costly euter- 
prise of enlarging, or rather rebuilding, the church, which for years had 
been a “ church in danger.” A pew was forthwith demanded, of suffi¬ 
cient size to accommodate himself and his family. Ilia request was at 
once attended to, and the matter considereil arranged. A few weeks 
after, he called upon me in a perfect ferment, the perspu ation standing 
on his brow, his eyes rolling, and every muscle in his fme quivering. 
“ Good heavens, my dear Sir! what sum do you think the parish church¬ 
warden lias charged me for my pew .i* I never heard of such extortion ! 
Five pounds, as I’m a living man !” 

‘‘ Well, Sir, that docs not appear to me unreasonable.” 

“ Not unreasonable ! Are you aware of^hat jou’re saving? Not 
unreasonable!” 

“ No ; not for a pew capable of holding ten persons, near the read¬ 
ing-desk, and in the most preferalde part of the church.” 

“ What has that to do with it? I tell ye its an extortionate demand. 
I’ve measured the whole pew three times over, and Unre forhj 
shillings'-toorih of thnt>i;r in it!'* 

The pew arranged, the next affiiir was the election of a niomnucul to 
his father, wlio had been gathered to his people iqiwards of half a century 
before. The ’Squire furnished both design and inscription. The former 
consisted of a veiy corpulent female tlgure weeping into a little tiny urn, 
which it was quite evident, from the size of her leursy she would very 
speedily fill. This was intended to represent Virtue incunsohihlc for 
the loss of Mr. Morehouse, sen,! An immense cherub at each corner 
blew a trumpet with all its might, out of which proceeded the words 
“ Faith, Hope, Meekness, Charity.” The verbiage was to this oll’cct: — 

“To Mr. Matthias Morkhouse, 

The best of Fathers and most upright of Underwriters, 

This Momunontal Tablet 
is erected 
by 

His reverential and ever-afllieted Son, 

Michael Morehouse, Esq., 
of 

The Aj range, 
hard by.’’ 

On this mblmment the ’Squire used to fix his eyes during service with 
an expression of the most cordial complacency. His,form seemed to 
dilate with satisfaction as he gazed on the little nr»^ 'and the large lady. 
He prided himself on his Oliurch of England principles, and his punc¬ 
tual performance of his Sabbath duties,— and as he stood upright in liis 
pew, and repeated the Belief in tones which the poor wheezy clerk tried 
in vain to drown, with his eyes shut, see-sawing himself upon his toes 
backwards and forwards, and closing each period with a solemn shake 
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of his head,—^lie was, as a whole, such an exhibition as is not often seen 
w'ithin the walls of a country church. 

JJut the ’Squire, though deficient in taste, was not deficient in tongue; 
he abounded in civil speeches. Wc never met that he did not assure 
me of his zeal for my welfare, and of his W’ish to serve me j and so 
hearty and so repeated were his declarations of good-will, that I was fool 
enough to believe them sincere. 

Mutters stood thus when iny rector died; and knowing the ’Srpiire 
had no son, brother, nephew, nr coi sin to whom a benefice of 160^. 
could be acceptable, I ventured one morning, after he liad been more 
tlian commonly profuse in his professions, to put them to the test. ^ In 
a sentence, I asked him for the vacant living. lie shook me cordially 
by the hand, called up one of his blandest smiles, and began— 

“ My dear friend, 1 could nut think of proposing anything so paltry 
to your acceptance. With your grasp of intellect and moral worth— 
<lou’t allude to it—it is tpiite beneath you—quite unwortliy of you.” 

“ My expectations arc very humble,” was my reply; “ allow me, 
tiuu’efore, to judge whotlicr-” 

“ No, no ! don’t talk of it.” 

“ I see many abler and*ljettpr men worse olf than myself; and the 
living, tliongh small, would satisfy-” 

‘‘ I cannol lu'ur of it. Sly regard for you is such that—quite im- 
]) 0 «sible —quite impossible.." 

“ I understand vou, Sir, and construe this last sentence into a 
refusal.” 

“ Nut exactly that; but—but—the living is gone! My butler asked 
and got it foi some friend of his own. I believe the rascal has sold it; 
but that’s no ailivir of mine. Not a single shilling will find its way into 
iny pocket. No, no! Wou’dn’t wound my conscience for all the gold 
of (.)phir. But llic bishop will provide for you. A man of your deserts 
and long services cannot be overlooked. You would he buried alive, in 
this luunlet. No, no! Aspire to somethiug belter.” 

This was a complete check : my run for the season \vtis ended. I did 
not atlcni[>t another steeple-hunt for some years; in fact, 1 almost came 
to a resolution to forswear the sport altogether, and only swerved from 
my determination under the following circumstances. 

+ ClIArTEH II. 

Upon the curacy .to whicli T removed after the rebuff recorded in the 
last Chapter, I remained some years. My sporting days—as far, at 
least, as steeple-hunting was concerned—were past and over. Old men 
died, and young men succeeded them; but I instituted no inquiiy- 
preferred no application—and persevered in the quiet discharge of my 
daily duties. Yet as age silvered my brow, and my family grew up 
around me, and the many cares and anxieties incident to their establish¬ 
ment irulife pressed sorely upon me—with all my acquiescence in the 
maxim, “ whabj^er is, is right, all my trust in the awards of an 
iufic.xibly just and Vjalternbly wise Providence, a feeling of melancholy 
foreboding for the futiwe would occasionally come across mo, fltis w'as 
insensibly deepened by the spectacle daily presented to me. My next 
ricighbour was a clergyman residing on a large living. He had health— 
he had wealth—he had a small (and what is invaluable to a pastor,) a 
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peaceful and contented body of parishioners—good society within his 
reach, and a parsonage which, for its external advantages and internal 
embellishments, was a fairy palace—and lie was wretched! 

As I listened to his interminable complaints, a murmur—why should 
I not confess it ?—would not nnfrequcntly struggle for utterance. “Here 
is a man with all the elements of happiness within his reach—gifted 
with every capacity lor enjoyment, insensible to the many blessings of 
his lot, while 1—peace, busy Tempter, peace!” 

But to his ailment. He was haunted by a perpetual fear of death. 
None of his family had survived their fortieth year; he w'as fast ap¬ 
proaching that period, and looked upon himself as a doomed man. 
Whenever thjs feeling came over liim he was powerless. I have often 
been called to his assistance when the hells for his chnrch-service were 
ringing—when a corpse was on its way to his burial-ground for inter¬ 
ment—^when a couple have been standing at the altar imp^iGently wait¬ 
ing his arrival: no argument, no raillery conld rouse him. His house¬ 
keeper recommended Dr. Jephson and Leamington Spa; I jireserihcd 
abstinence and exorcise, lie talked of Aheiiiethy and blue pill; I 
said, “ Drink less wine, and lay down your carriage!” 

Neither alternative was adopted. He sent for the village doctor, who 
for some weeks dosed him ad Uhitwn. Debilitated by drugs and fright, 
the rector sunk so rapidly that liis country alteudaiit became alarmed, 
aud wished for another ojiinioii. A physician was culled in : the sight 
of this grave-looking personage at his bed-side so tlioroughly convinced 
the patient liis hours were numbered, that his nervous excitement 
became so violent, and his sym])loms so aggravated, that Dr. W. dcemoil 
“ the case a very peculiar one,” and begged for a consultation. A 
second physician was summoned. “ Thtv may muffle the bells as soon 
as they like for master’s funeral peal,” said the clerk when this fact was 
made known to him. “ What man on e'rth was ever known In hold if 
Old agen THREit doctor^- 

Amen was right: within a fortnight after the arrival of the consulting 
physician, Mr. Kdmonstone was quietly sleeping beneath the turf of Ins 
owtr churchyard! 

Chapter III. 

Who was to he his successor? The living was large, and the ques¬ 
tion was fiercely debated; and while each village quidnunc pretended 
to be wiser than his brother gossip, and not one of the fraternity could 
possess any accirratc information on the point, I went on quietly taking 
the duty, riic question of patronage was in this instance interesting; 
it was vested in three maiden ladies of eccentric views and vagabond 
habits. They were rarely unanimous on any subject; aud on the last 
vacancy w'crc so long in iiiaking np their minds on the merits of “ a mere 
moral preacher,” whom the elder Afiss Hebblethwaite patronized—of 

a true Gospel trumpet," whom the youngest sister admired—aud of 
“ a man of moderate views,” whom the second sister prefetted, but w'ho 
was scouteil by the other two as “ that worst of charactccf>; a Borderer,” 
that the siif months allowed (hem for pesentation cj^ipired. The living 
lapsed to the bishop, and his lordship very quietly, instituted a near rela¬ 
tive of his own; many therefore, and various, were the speculaiions 
which the present vacancy occasioned. The sisters were cursed with a 
hatred of repose—they lived only in locomotion; “ Onward** w’as the 
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motto of their lives. The grave, as a place of rest, must have been 
inconceivably odious to them; and Mrs. Hemana* beautiful thoughts on 
“ The Calm of Life,” utterly unintelligible. For months their move¬ 
ments were unknown even to their lawyer and agent. Now' they were 
at Boulogne—now at Buxton—now at Versailles—and soon afterwards 
at Bow ness. Their stew'ard was only apprized of their existence by 
tlu'ir applications to him for money, w'liicli he was always ordered to 
remit “ by rstiirn of post.” The last time they were heard of was 
at Milan; and if their next letters had been dated from Aleppo, it 
would have caused no feeling of surprise among the circle of their 
dependents. 

CuAl'TliR IV. 

l^feanwhilc, week after week rolled away without bringing any tidings 
of the new rector. Three months had expired ; still wc were without 
the slightest intimation of the Miss Ilebblethwaite’s intentions. Tin; 
foiirlb month had nearly closed, wlien two young gentlemen came down 
and made surprisingly-minute inquiries about the tempot'altliex of the 
benefice. One was .mid to be the diocesan’s grandson, and the other 
the Miss Ilcbblcthwaife’s heir-at-law; but, to the infinite mortification 
of .Mrs. Dalby, tlie lcading*gossip of iht^lage, nothing positive could 
be elicited rcspecling cither. The fifth month wore away, and both the 
lawyer and the steward became uneasy in right earnest. 

“ Ilow inoriifying,” said the fiist, “ that lliis noble living should 
again liill into the bands of the Bishop! and yet I sec no means of 
pioicnliug it. Were I not sure they would view it as an unpardonable 
otfence, and discard me for ever from their confidence, I w'ould adver¬ 
tise the ladies in all the public papers, as the only means of discovering 
their dmnicile.” 

The lamentations of the sletvard w'crc in a different strain, but quite 
us characteristic, 

“ A very pretty piece of business, upon my word! This comes of 
women being entrusted with landed property ! This comes of going to 
foreign parts—frcnchifying and frog-eating—instead of residing at your 
own hall, among }our own tenantry! A thousand a-ycar to go to some 
one of Bisluip Tomline’s offsets ! O Ijord ! O Lord! ft’s well the old 
squire’s dead and gone! lie that was always so precise and businoss- 
bke in all he said and did—it’s enough to make him turn in his coffin ! 
It’s well, indccfl, if I don’t go crazed myself! And God only knows 
wliom the Bishop may choose to send us; some young chap, perhaps, 
who will be for raising the tithe, and changing the tenants, and worry¬ 
ing tlie ladies out of their wits wdieu they return— that is to say, if they 
ever do return; or can have the face to rcbirn after playing up a second 
tinjc a vagary of this sort. But what rational act did you ever hear 
devised by the joint-stock brains of three maiden laidics?” 

The sixth mouth began and was within five days of its close, wdicn 
the steward burst into my little study at an early hour one morning with 
uu old, flirty„crumpled neweptyper in his hand—“They’re found— 
they’re found—be stirring, my dear Sir, be stirring—the Miss Hcbble- 
thwaites are in Eiigland—arc at Cheltenham! Look here!” and 
unfolding a greasy amf well-thumbed number of the “ Bath Chronicle,” 
he pointed with his fat finger to a paragraph, headed * Abrivai.s. The 
Miss HebblethwaileSf at Montpellier House, from the Continent.' 
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Lose not lin hour ; see them at once, and secure tlie livinj^ for yourself; 
here’s a letter of introduction from Jjawyer Barkbitc; here’s another 
from me; here’s moneyi and a chaise at the door. Take the paper 
with ye; fee the boys well, and they’ll drive like mad. Follow up the 
scent i push forward, and you’ll save the living from the old cormorant 
at Farnham.” 

While my wife and children were crowding around, one dressing me, 
another feeding me, a third packing my valise, and all doing their 
utmost to expedite my departure, the lawyer arrived. With a greater 
appearance of interest than I had over seen him evince on any former 
occasion, he put a packet into my hand, and said, “ This amII save time 
and obviate all nccillcss delay. You will find here the presentation 
drawn out in form upon a proper stam]>, and requiring only dates and 
Bignatures. Now,” continued he, drawing me aside, and dropjiiug liis 
voice to a whisper, “ these arc eccentric women, and I.pve never yet 
acted in any one single instance like the rest of the world. One never 
knows what may he the ruling whim of the moment; they have an 
insurmountable aversion to business, and it is not at all impossible that 
they may deny their right of ]»atJ onagc—or atfeot to disbelieve the fart 
of Edmonstonc’s death—or ti^jiiire furlhtr evidence on the point—or 
perpetrate some folly or other, in onh r to get rid of the trouble of pre¬ 
senting. Don’t therefore he discouraged at the first refusal; press them 
hardj go over the ground again and again, 'riie provcib, tlioiigb 
musty, is true, “ Faint hcait”—you know the sequel V Abnvc all—” 

“Be off,” said the steward impatiently, “ and prosper. You’ll lircak 
my heart—” and as he spoke the tears aetiially made their appearance 
on his rough, honest face,“if you don’t succeed. But you mus/ succeed, 
and you s7ia// sueeced, and 1 shall sec yiui, Ma’am,” said he, turning to 
my wife, “in tlic rectory-house yet; and now break cover!” And actu¬ 
ally pushiug me into the chaise, he sluit the door with an air ol' tin' 
most ruthless deter mi tuition, gave the -word to the drivers, and sent me 
for the second time in my life—SrRErLK IIuntino ! 

•f* CjfAl’TKRV. 

I reached Cheltenham late on the evening of the second day. Those 
were the times of ignorance! There was no “ Age,” no “ Criterion,” no 
“ Quicksilver” to hurry his Majesty’s lieges to that stage whence “no 
traveller returns.” Ann Nelson was in her teens ; and Jem Stevenson in 
his cradle. Steam and railroads were unknow'u,—and the most inqia- 
tient mortals were compelled to ])ut up wdth a pace somewhat under six 
miles an hour. Anxious and agitated I stood lieforc Montpellier House 
at nine the following morning; no ladies of the name of Ilehhlcthwaite 
were to be found there, and the day was half spent, w'hen, by dint of 
briber)’, I was able to ascertain tha'. the fair ones I was in search of had 
quitted Cheltenham the w’eek jireviously for Bath. 

For Bat% In a perfect fever of anxiety, I look the first coach ; 
and at every milestone which we jiasscd did I congratulate myself that I 
was so nmch nearer my destination; when midway between Bath and 
Gloucester I heard a shriek from a female passcngfr~a crush ensued— 
a shock, and glass flew about in all directions. * The coach was over- . 
turned! My “ escape,” I was given to understa'nd, was “ wonderful, 
under all th® eircumstances!” That is to say, I left the coach with a 
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gash afeross my lip, another across my brow, and half-a-dozen severe 
bruises; nor did the evil end here. FWm the delay and confusion, 
crimination and recrimination peculiar to such incidents, we did not reach 
Bath till midnight. Another of tlic very few days I had to spare had 
lapsed irretrievably and uselessly! 

I rose early the next morning, aching in every limb, and after a long 
and weary round of inquiries discovered the house which contained the 
objects of my search. I rang at the door and sent up my card; a starclied 
and most forhidtling-looking Abigail chilled my very soul with a reply 
—“The Miss Hcbblethwaites see no stranger. It is contrary to their 
rule.” 

“ But,” said I, slipping a guinea into the severe-looking lady’s ^Im, 
whicli closed on it without a muscle of her face moving,—“ I am only 
in name a stranger; I come from that part of the country where the 
Miss Hcbblethwaites* property is situated, and my errand is of import¬ 
ance to them as well as myself.” 

“ I will see what can be dune,” said the frowning duenna. “ Mean¬ 
while, 1 cannot admit you into the house; you must wait without.” 

In about twenty minutes she returned. “ Docs your errand lelate to 
any iiiaUer of business ?” 

“It does.” • 

“Is it ()f jucssing importance?” 

“ It is." 

“ Dues it aflect only one, or all the ladies?” 

“ One and all.” 

“ Tliey will see you then in an hour from this lin»c.” And without 
waiting for one word of dissent or ac(piiesccncc, the door was slammed 
in my face. 

1 was])unctual to a sexoiid in my appointment; and should have been 
rather before it, but for a score of men who w<»rried me with questions, 
and were in searcli of a poor lunatic who had just escaped from a neigh¬ 
bouring asylum. The same austere-looking damsel answered iny stim- 
mons, and j»rccedeil me into a large comfortless-looking room. In a few 
sccoiuks steps were heard along the pa.ssage ; the door opened, and the 
Miss Hcbblethwaites made their iqjpearancc. They advanced with con¬ 
siderable. caution, and sat tlannsclvcs down in a row; the eldest sister, 
who came first, had a tendency to obesity, and was evidently not averse to 
good eating. Tire second advanced, in a dress so singularly and studiously 
plain, that it was clear she saw sin in a gay riband, and dcjiravity in the 
trimmings of a cap;—she was the devotee. The youngest was attired 
with that, attention to fashion which proved she by no means thought 
her day over, and had not made up her mind to celibacy;—this was the 
belle. They each dropped a formal curtsey; then, pointing to a chair, 
the eldest sister “ begge<l I would explain my busine.ss.” 

“ 1 have ventured to call on you,*’ I began, in sotnew'hat tremulous tones, 

“ with reference to the vacant living of Fallowlield; hut this letter will 
best explain my errand,—” and I pulled out the lawyer’s missive, and 
tendered it tb the elder lady’s acceptance. She took it with an air of 
reserve, turned it over and over, and was evidently by no means ainxious 
to become acquaintecLwith its contents. 

“ Who is the w'riter ?” she at length demanded. 

“ Your man of business, Mr Barkbitc.” 
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“ Never beard of such a person,” said the gourmandc, firmly. 

“Never in my days,”said the devotee with a solemn air, and crossing 
her hands demurely over her lavender silk dress. 

“ Never! never!” echoed the flirt, in a sharp brisk tone. 

“This is strange, I continued; “but here is another letter, the hand¬ 
writing of uhich you will immediately recognize,—that of Mr. Hea¬ 
visides.” 

“ And who is he ?” cried the stout lady. 

“ Wlio is he ! No other than votir steward.” 

“ Oh dear, how dreadful!” said the elder female, more to her sisters 
than to me; and the three began to converse in a low ominous whisper. 

•filling no time was to he lost, I recouimencc<l my suit by saying— 
“ I arrived in Bath only last night, having sought you, in vain, at Chel¬ 
tenham ; we were only avvuve of your having returned from the Conti¬ 
nent.” 

“ The Continent?'* said the belle, opening her eyes wddc, in uncon¬ 
trollable amazement,—“ Wc never were out of England in our lives ! ” 

Well might Mr. Tiarkbite call you eccentric, 1 thought; but,bow’ever, 
my point is to make you sign, and that point, ceuta qu'il mule, 1 must 
carry. 

“ I assure you that Mr. Etlnionstone is dead. Here is tlic certificate 
of his burial; there is very little time for deliberation, the living is on 
the very point of lapsing to the bishop; and, as curate--” 

“ Poor creature !” said the gourmande, compassionately ; “he fancies 
himself a clergyman.” And as she uttered this aside, she fixed her 
eye.s on me with the ino.st sceptical expression. Heat and dust, ami 
anxiety, and want of sleep—to say nothing of my gashes and bruises— 
rendered my appearance nnclerical enough, to be sure. 

“'What do you wish me to do!” said the fat lady, at length, with a 
perplexed air. 

“Sign, sign,” said 1, producing tlic presentation, and tendering a 
pen. 

“ Do nothing of the kind,” interrupted the devotee, very warmly. 
“You don’t know who he is ; remember the wickedness of the world, 
and the wiles of Satan. You may he signing away your maintcnauec.” 

“Good man!” said the flirt, coming up to the rescue of her eider 
sister, “ w'e Imve no living. W’e never had; were one ours you should 
have it at once. Will that satisfy you?” 

“To satisfy me,” said I, still tendering the pen and presentation, 

“ you must sign.” 

Again they whispered among themselves; and seeing the fat lady 
feeling for her feet, and being convinced tliey contemplated making a 
nmve, prior to attempting their esca])e, I g(jt between them and the diw, 
and uttered—“ I merely w'ant your signature. I sha|hjust have time to 
get to Farnham; be considerate, he generous; think^f my large family, 
long services, and narrow means. By one act of yours you can change 
the latter into independence, into affluence. I entreat—1 impldre you to 
sign!” 

“ JjCt me look at the paper,” said the elder lady,' somewhat softened. 

“You shan’t touch ife>” said the devotee, interposing. “Would you ' 
reduce us ail to the state of a common pauper ?” 

“ It cannot have that effect,—you have no relation who can hold the 
living; no nephew, no brother.” 
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“No brother !** cried the flirt, in amaze. “What's the man talking 
aboift! We had five alive and well this morning! My worthy man,” 
continued she, dropping her voice, and speaking in a soft, coaxing, 
wheedling tone,“you are labouring under some gross and grievous 
error—indeed you are! Believe me, you are under the influence of some 
unaccountable mistake.” 

“ Rather, of some awful, fearful, dreadful delusion!” growled the 
devotee, sternly. 

“ Only sign! ” cried I, sticking to my purpose, “ I ask no more. Oh ! 
if you only knew the house of doubt, of suspense, of misery, from which 
I have just made my escape ! ” ^ 

“ Ah ! sister,” screamed the flirt, “ you’re right. I sec it now ; what 
loUi become of us ? Help! Help! A madman! Miinler ! Help! Help ; 
Help! ” 

The trio lierc screamed in concert; the door flew open ; and before 
r had the power of giving any explanation, I was apprehended as the 
gentleman who had just made his escape from Dr. Drinkwater’s esta- 
l)lishincnt. 

Honrs elaj)aed befofc I could es-tablish my own identity, or obtain 
})ennission to depart. Whoii that was given, freedom was comparatively 
immaleridl. Whether the ladies were the real or false Miss Hebble- 
thwaltes—whether their conduct was the result of eccentricity or fright, 
availed but little. The time allowed for presentation had expired. 
The living was no longer within their control. It had lapsed, beyond 
remedy, to the Bishop. 

ClIAPTEIl VI. 

And in the interim, what turn had affairs taken at Fallowfield .!*—A 
very droll one. About t^vo o’clock in the day succeeding my dejvartuie, 
the Miss Hcbblcthwaitcs returned <o the Hall from Nice, where they 
had been residing for the last six months ! They brought with them 
a young man of very fashionable exterior, with a fine commanding 
figure; and, as far as his carefully cultivated whiskers would allow one 
to judge, of handsome features. Him the eldest sister at once an- 
mnmee'd as the Rector of Fallowfield—and her husuanp! She was 
fifty-three, and he was barely twent 5 ’^-five; but of course it was a match of 
pure aflectiou! No baser motive could possibly have influenced it. 
Disinterestedness was apparent throughout. Her gouty legs and pou- 
dcioua frame had, no doubt, enchained her young husband’s affections; 
and he had wheeled her to the altar in utter ignorance of the fact that 
she had a vacant living of one thousand a year, at that moment at her 
disposal. She spoke—for these old women, when they marry young 
boys, are surprisingly eloquent—loudly and largely as to his many esti¬ 
mable qualities; . ^clared that he was ” a mo.st single-minded and 
simplc-hearW hei%” tlmt “ none hut those who knew him intimately 
were aware of his vj^rth;” that “in devotion to his duties-he w^as 
another Hehry Martynu; and in all respects a most detbrmireo cha¬ 
racter.” * ■ , • , 

This last assertion nobody was inclined to question, seeding he had 
married a woman nearly oldvqnough to be his grandmother! 

He preached, and read jtiraself in, on the following Sunday. Hia 
delighted bride averred that he had the vigour of Channing, and the 
imagery of Chalmers;” and all the parish admitted him to be a most 
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promising young man! Whether the promise will ever hear fmit is 
still to be decided; fur this was his hrst and last ministerial ciTort in 
Fallowfield Church. On the Tuesday following, the quartet ordered 
their travelling carriage, and again resumed th^ir wanderings: on 
which, for anything that is known to the contrary, they are still engaged. 

Chapter VII. 

Again a change was necessary, and I became curate to the hononr- 
a])lc and reverend Mr. H., the brother of Lord F. He was a beautiful 
instance of a dignified yet active clergyman, around wliose declining 
years were gathered the afiections of the good, and the respect even of 
the vibious; and who was silently, yet incessantly, carrying on his pre¬ 
paration for the solemnities of another scene. His aristocratic feelings, 
which were adventitious to his birth and position, .vine curiously tem¬ 
pered by his innate benevolence and kindness of (aejwsition. No 
change—no deviation—no departure fri>m the established order of pa¬ 
rochial duty, as he had laid it down, was permitted, without previously 
receiving his approval and personal sanction. He exacted from hi.s 
colleague that deference which he thought their relative position entitled 
the one to receive, and called upon the other to give; and which no 
stijicndiary of sense and reflection will ever withhold. And while this 
rule of discipline he never relaxeil, he was still the kindest and most 
considerate of incumbents. A gentleman himself, lie was most cautious 
of wounding in the slightest manner the feelings of another; and what¬ 
ever arrangement could conduce to your comfort or enjoyment, was sure 
to be espied out and ordered hy him long, long before it had occurred 
to yourself. 

His health, which was inqiaired when our connexion first commenced, 
gradually gave way beneath the inroads of old age; and after three 
years of harmony and comfort, I could no longer disguise from myself 
the pt^spect of my b' coming again a wanderer. 

Come to me,” said he, “ every other day and read to me. Every 
<lay I should like to see you; but every other day I cannot do wiiliout 

I felt a dettWHey in "ttbeying bis repeated summons; for I feared my 
attentions might be raisconStnied; and the past had taught me a hitler 
lesson. The “ rdling pas^on strong even in death :**~he evidently ex¬ 
pected, and even vnttili^for some application on ray part. 

“ An^p^awaire that Toy brother, Lord F-, is the patron of tliis 

living he one morning, when he appeared more than usually 

conscioul^^s progress towards dissolution. “ I am/* was my reply, 
and took my leave. The Baron came to see him that eyfeniiig; and so 
great was the affection subsisting between the brother'^;^bat I was again 
and again assured by those abouL him that any rc^^t^ fbom the dying 
clergyman the peer would hold sacred; and had but to name 

my wish of a^ceeding to the living, in order to db^in it. But no! my 
last STEEPLE CHASE was frcsh in my recollection; and I resolved,‘Hhro’ 
weal, tliro’ woe,” to abide by the resolution I then formed--never 
again to be a suiter for preferment to any hihnan being. 

The invalid rallied unexpectedly cm the following morning, and de-. 
tained me by his bed-side reading and talking to him for a longer period 
than usual. At length I rose to take my leave. 
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“ Have you any request to make?” said he, in his usual manner—a 
mixture of kindness and reserve, 

“ Nunc,” said I, firmly. 

“ Your position here will be insecure when I am called away.” 

“ 1 am aware of it,” 

“ ,\nd the future—have you made any provision, any arrangement 
respecting it?” 

“ None vvljatever,” 

“ And your wife and family—what do you propose respecting them? ” 

“ To leave them ami the future to the goodness and mercy of God,” 

it was thus we parted, and for ever! lie died the following moniing, 
and w'as buried amid the tears aud lamentations of a bereaved people. 

Weeks rolled away, and the applications to Lord F. fur the vacant 
living ])ourcd in trom all quarters. Persons whom he had never before 
heard of called n])ou him; others, from the most distant parts of the 
kingdom vyrote to him; visit aud letter alike tending to the same point 
—preferment. IIis Limlsliip was a model of polite emUiranee. He 
received ,V11—answered all—and promised no one. IMeanwhile our 
])reparations for iliqiarture were proceeding; aud in almost every letter 
1 opened, I oxjiecled to fiml the usual polite intimation that my “ services 
were no longer requisite'’--^n otlier words, a nnlica to quit. 

Six or eight weeks passed on in this uncomfortable manner, when 
late on one Saturday cveuiug Lord F. surprised me over my sermon. 

“ I liavc called on you, Mr.-, to tell you that I have at length 

made u]) my mind on the subject of tlie living. 1 shall give it away 
forthwith. I mention this, because 1 conceive vour movements to 
depend, in some measure, on mine,” 

“ They do, my Lord,” 

“ The gentlenian w'bom I intend to jiresent to Ri\ermcde vvill not 
require assistance; and I fear, therefore, that jour services here, as 
curate, will unavoidably terminate.” 

“ This contingency, my Lonl, I have expected; and am prepared to 
meet it.” 

“ "^'ou liave PX])ected it, you say? Pray where do you intend to go?” 

“ \Vhcrc God may please to send me.” 

” AmX have you no curacy in jirospect? ’* 

“ None, my Lord.” 

“ Then you had lajtter remain where you are: and that you may do so 
in comfort, here is the presentation to the living.” ” Now,” continued 
he, thus kindly giving ine time to recover from my surprise, I I)one- 
licc you not becauee you are a man of character, and sftand well with 
your parish, for in*these respects you are only on an equality with some 
three score angelic, clergymen—egad! they merit liisboprios, not rec¬ 
tories !—whose pt^eubiuiis have been submitted to me within the last 
six weeks—but you l)ccause ymuare no jirefermcnl-hunter; and 

because amid many that might b o supp osed to have some claim upon 
m\ notice, you alone have had the delTcacy to abstain from all salfcitation, 
Every happindlss attend ye! and now, good night.” 

Rivermedc Rectory then was mine! And here,most indulgent of 
readers, is jour happy and grateful babbler wearing away tjie brief 
remnant of his days! 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 

BY A RETUUNED emigrant. 

The Avery and convent affairs which I have already given, occurred in 
this ci-devant cradle of liberty and religion, and refuge of the oppressed 
when England was ill governeil; now the more dcvelo]>ed scene of univer¬ 
sal suffrage, suppositious equality, and domineering prejudices:—their trials 
must servo to show the feebleness of justice and the impunity of crime. 

But hero is a solitary history in which retribution was not altogether asleep, 
only dozing. The culprits had a narrow escape of being tried; but con¬ 
sidering the miserable uncertainty of juries, witnesses, and everything ap¬ 
pertaining to the administration of justice in this country, 1 believe the poor 
sufferer's friends were right to compound the matter. This statement, wnicli 
I take verbatim from the Albany “ Evening Jouimal," April, 183<3, is as 
follows:— 

“ The Orville Outrage. —VVe saw a few days since a letter in the ‘ Coevier 
and Inquirer,’ giving the details of an outrage committed upon a female, in 
the village of Orville, Onondaga county, so horrible in its character and so 
revolting in its details, that wc could not —imuld not —believe there were 
monsters in human shape capable of such uui^ralleled cruelty. 

“ Meeting with a friend yesterday, from Syracuse, we inquired into the 
history of this outrage, atid found the facts as set forth in the ‘ Courier and 
Inquirer' literally true, and substantially as follows : — 

“The wife of-Tyler, wlio was sent, about a year since, to the state 

prison, was left residing at Orville. It was rumoured, during the fall, that 
an improper intimacy existed between this woman and a Mr. Young, and 
although no evidence of it existed, and none of the decencies of life were 
known to be violated, a village exdlrmput was raised against her ; the 
embers were Anally fanned into a blaze, and having possessed themselves of 
SI bucket of tar and a bag of feathers, eight men proceeded in a sleigh, at 
twelve o’clock at night, to the house of the offender, where they confidently 
expected to surprise her in befl with her paramour. Breaking into the house, 
they found the woman in bed with her children: after seamlung in vain for 
Young, they seized the woman, di.igged her with nothing on hut her night¬ 
clothes into the street, put a gag into her mouth, threw a blanket over lier 
shoulders, put her into the sleigh, and ilrovo off, leaving three little children 
alone, without a fire or a light, shrieking v'ith tciTor ! * 

“The monsters drove off about three quarters of a mile, took her into a 
Held, tore otfher night-clothes, and with the instruments of torture prepared 
for tile purpose, these cigiit unfeeling wretches perpetrated upon a defence¬ 
less and unfortunate female an outrage of the most horrible character. 

“ After literally enveloping the miserable woman in tar, they rolled her in 
the blanket, took her to an unoccupied and iinfrequcn’ted barn, where they 
left her entirely helpless and still gagged to perish with cold, unless found, 
as she was, by accident. * 

“ The ones of the children in the morning attracted the attention of the 
neighbours) and, upon learning what had occurred a search was made for 
the woman; nothing, however, was discovered till nearly dark, when a ({uan- 
tity of tar and feathers were found on the snow in a fteld where the outrage 
was committed. From this spot the villains were traced to the bt^m, where 
George Grinnell found the poor creature*alive, but speechless and senseless! 
She was taken home and a physician sent for, who discovered that her jaw 
had been dislocated ; several benevolent ladies kindly assisted in relieving 
the suffering woman from her dreadful condition, and, after several weeks ^ 
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her health was restored. A strong feeling of indignation ran rapidly through 
the epmmunitythe monsters were soon identified, and prosecutions com¬ 
menced : the causes were to have been tried during the present month, but 
were settled a short time since by the payment of 1400 dollars from the de¬ 
fendants to the victim of their barbarities." 

In every part of the Union there are persons who feel and express them¬ 
selves indignantly at such acts to each other; but they do not—dare not— 
exclaim against the tyranny of a mob: and they know it would be fruitless, 
for they are the minority, both in morals and politics. 

However, it is gratifying to know that there is a spot where Lynch lawyere 
are com polled to pay for their pranks,—where amateur executioners do not 
altogether represent the sovereign people,—where there is almost as much 
chance of justice as amongst the Tipperary boy.s; or peihaps oven under 
the Emperor of Japan,—but this can hardly be : at all events I trust that 
Onondaga county will become a faiourite as)lum for the unjustly oppressed 
outcast, and the harassed wanderer, the feeble, the timid,the iiigh-piiucipled, 
and the uiiambitiously refined. 

Onondaga county is in the State of New York, near the bnnlors of 
Canada, from which it is separated by Lake Ontario:—how is it that we do 
not read of such occurrences in Canada? They have u pit*ss that need not 
fear to expose the conduct of assasi ins, or to lacerate tlie feelings of the mi- 
nicruus and iinplacabie *fj-iends of assassins. Hut such deeds do not there 
occur: though doubtless they»ltav«! anung them the same corrupt ingredients 
for crime which everywhere form a ]iortion of mankind,—Icrucions animals, 
growling, like a wolf fenced out. from a farm-yard, about the infringement 
of natural liberties, and the rights of uneivili/ed wild bca.<,ts. It may be sup¬ 
posed that the majority of siicli gentry give the preference to the neighbour¬ 
ing republican States when tl»*y can ])Ossess that freedom so well suited 
to them, and so justly described by Mooi-e, as enjoied by the bud at the ex¬ 
pense of the good: There let them rail against English laws and the bonds 
of civilixed life; and uniting in an uninily co-partners hip with tlio Irish 
midnight marauder, the TcmpIc-bar pickpocket, and llic Kentucky gouger, 
denounce the rest of the world ns K]a^e.s, and assert ihcir inherent right to 
do as they daninpcl* please. Canada can dare to protect the worthy, and to 
crush the assassin, for she lia.s the strength of Hritain at her side ; and will 
do wisely to contiiuie to cling to it. 

Before I conclude this subject, 1 again refer to Hie Avery and convent 
cases, which affordcil so gioat a cry ab uit justice, and so little of its fruits ; 
and I will also instance the great fire which lately took jihicein Fn I ton-street. 
New York, which destroyed property toilie amount of 800,000 dollars, and 
has been ascertained to be the work of an incendiary. In personal crimes 
which only concern individuals, such as theft, forgery, &c., there is no pur* 
ticiilar diliiculty in obtaining evidences and convictions, as the number of 
prisoners in the State prisons testify. Such culprits arc generally poor 
and .solitary wretches, undistinguished for bigotry or daring, and being un¬ 
able to oxc’itc ail inlcrcst with sect, party, or clan, they are led unpitied into 
solitary and silent confinement; it is only great and daring olfeiiders, with 
friends, backers, and admirers, who can evado or triumph oier the laws. 

For a mere rabble yrho have no interest in order, and who live by rapine, 
to encourage impunity is perfectly natural; but lor men possessed of pro¬ 
perty, (for even strength is a valuable inheritance in America j)—men who 
have families, or hoiie to have them; f.r such to bo lovers of needless and 
unproduotive anarchy seems an extraordinary proof of at least a bad ta.ste. 

It must in sonTte degree arise from ‘low and oaivless habits, and society, and 
the unrestrained growtli of the passions ; but probably still more from the 
lierpetually recurring e:(pitemcnt of elections, and the quorum magna pam 


* A common phrase. 
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/«i,—the important pait they hue filled m law-making, which they fancy 
to Rii R 99 eiDbiy of tbooiscl^es tt ugUt to ftltor, suspend, or bond to their 
own purposeg theii own work and the officer*! of justice being the creainres 
of their own choice, and of their own kidney,—and elected annually, and 
naturally the fnends and >eiy humble sonants of their kind majonty. Con¬ 
sequently the l)c«!t secuniy and piotection a stranger can have, is by at 
on^ mixing among them, |oming m their habits, and taking a warm interest 
in whatevci mtetests them, by these means he soon becomes one of them, 
and acquires a protection strongei than the law He had better not rely on 
a gentlemanly and reserved cainago, though accompanied bv the most un- 
bltmishcd eoiiduct biicti would savoui too much of austocraev m Amciica 
A judicious amalgiroition of both methods, accKimpanicd with a good Im 
mound addie»s uiiil unilinclung couiage geiicially succeeds well, and 
proc urcs respect and good will 

Ihis want of legal addicss which the multitude choose to dispense with, 
compels many who can obt*' ii no justice fioin a somce so w nped and twisted 
toscivefho puiposfboP others, to ti> to light then own wicnj.s hence 
aiise assassinitions, whipping ticachciy way-laying and sometnnt , stn 
tagem In a 1 iwlcss st itc of mm utv theu can he no tair hgliting , stiength 
ind address give too much adv intij;e, and must he counteiactcd bv sti ita 
gem and feioeity 1 have ficqncntly hand mm boi'^tof having ovticomc* 
ui advoiiarv by hilnig md I ilinost witnessed i fight be twe n i blick 
smith and c olonc 1 ’ it wbic h the I iltci findinf^ hinisf If pommelled by the 
bluksnutli elo>icd on bun and bit v piece out of Ins lip and no one blamed 
him People ot pxiMrtv audidutalion wmld f»i the most pait enjoy oichi 
and suhuidu itioii if thev < niid butsuni among them foin and count 
nance the ovtiwhelming ui)Ouly, ind putjke the compv I which tlicv e ui 
not lucnd 

Many of the piopmsit ■, tf the Ameuc ins cm be clearly ti iced to the 
Irish, though fbev cU<,pise that people moie thin any othei, except llii 
ncgjois SlnUiUides* of them oie llibeinian by descent by fir the git itest 
iiuinboi o( Kurope III settleis iie lush, ml yet little ns tlcy u e estc'cnn d 
iiiduidually, they aie the onU people ol loiei^n birth whe foim i paity m 
the nation autl a«p ibused and flittond ten then votes whiib is tluv 
gene 1 lily hang fogcthei tell veiv initeinlli Ihe fee gc iitlcnianlv md 
eclue ited men am >ng lh»m aim t luvuiiLly sej iiU liom the miss, ind 
an found among tlie most cnlig tciied ind pii te citiacns Itmantlm 
ebbcnption of peopl who bieak rich othei s hi k at fa is with bl ickthi rii 
Muksln puic love of lijiting,—wno are msn sihle todiscomfoit ind pii 
V itioub so long asth \ can proeuic whisky and tobieco, who detect nothii , 
80 raueli as uiclri ml simoiduiation to fixed laws hut will iollow like C Os 
sacks, an ubiti uy uid li.'litnig leader of tl eir e wn Helection wlio ne tin 
most vociicious lu tiymg < ut ioi libeitv, bv wlmh they understand the right 
of breaking the heads of then foes at eloctions, and ot then fnends it fans — 

< And e fit It themselves aie*free * 

In short, they aie mixture of deceit, fciocity, devotion, good natuie, and 
blarney at home, but m Ameuea they soon lose the blaincy, for they have 
no use foi It, anci assume* a pietty cons dciablc dash of assurance instead 
No, I Will not degrade thf Apiaucans so much as to call them an impioved 
edition of the above semi-barbarous ehaiacte,, but they certauily bear a 
sttunger iwwmblance to them than to any other Euiopean nation Ihcrc 

S he tlibteived the eama nyarrelsum# and fighting prop^^nsittes, diam 
kingv thbacoo chewmg, and indiS'^^renre to comfort, the same ardour fur 
politics, and, dtbUke of restraint, the same envy, Intied of, and allected 
contempt :l^, superior lefinemenl and gcmtlemanly habits, witli an approval 
of lopumicah coarseness, and moie than lepubhean equality A gteat deal 
of the hatted to £i](g1an4 OtiU to be found among the Americans, 1 think 
may also he traced to the Irish; a nation to whoso ihisgoveinment and m- 
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justice so many of iMt peculiar Mnns and ntay he ascribed. But 
the Amencans are eonsfanfiy» though sFou'lyt retitung that ip«at and cease* 
less uifluv of rulgai Imh habits, or at least are admhf better educatioti» 
greater steadiness, vrhethsr in pursiiits, in hieiidslnp, or ni enmity j and n 
cautious and eourteous eiviUty, far more useful and tierr«i«ir> m iheir Itcen* 
tioua HtAte oi society than amongst themiddle classes ef Bnghmd ; and hardly 
less &o than in the most polish^ and pu/ichUeus co of Buiope< 

Perhaps there has never evisted a peojde who held so high an opinion of 
their onn national importance, and of the exeellenue of their constitution, as 
the Aiiurcans, at least not since thoda^s of Home m the zenith Of her 
poMer one might almost imagine that, uke the imperial city, they already 
held the dcstiiuos ot the world in their giasp, instead of merely viewing 
flicni "}<!, the lutiual inheiitaiici of then f hildien Fiom this piocoeds their 
iinpUitnce oi the (ensure of foreigners, or eieti of the satiio of their own 
Miilcis, unless it bo lendeted pilatablc by a lirgci portion of praiso to make 
il go down,—like the sugai uhifh is gnon to childron to disguiso their 
pin SIC ind then open disgust if -iiiy < nmucndatiuns, howeiet just and 
obMou-t, pud to nations who ni< not too lusigniflt uit to excite envy or emu* 
1 IIIm vVhosoevij would giv" mint i»nnUhiug foieign must.to obtain a 
btanng n \ it up with still nine t (i'>si\e piaisc of something American j 
»'> f« iiisi uuc, )ou raw extol tlu loic ind hlv ou the (hocks of the Eng- 
Inh Imutu's punidid \ou M\e i pi ‘cicmt in Grc(nn knflucb and ex 
11< ssiou to tlu Amu u 111 i*>uu in ])i use an English ship, j loiided that 
% m obserM that the Etighsh ue bt{.ummplo iinitali Hit Amencansin naval 
111 lull (tine In lompui^ (nc cieiing with in Vmeinan, a tiOMllcd, hbeial, 
uid wJI luroimcd man, lu begin to lill i geiitlcinui piestnt iboiit bis 
ti uiK iTi 1 ngUiid 1 id to pi use the loarU post tliusis, &uc the lutencr 
ippi utd to sit ion uneasily to shift lus position, ind to hdgtt iboiit, which 
tlu otlut did ml Slim to obstiie, but liunchtdoul st 11 nioie fulh m hn 
ii Miniums, lill til sufftnii toubl cndiuc it no longd, biu ti itr ht u up lus 
1 it md iiisbid out As soon i& ho w is out of he uni*, Hie inilui us *ix 
mHc) 1 in I'lico licailily, and told me that v hen he saw o imn ii d hot umUi 
I lililt 1 I UM ol the 1 1 d countiy, he wis deteiuntied to gue him i dose ol it 

/V sun pi vjiing 1 nglislimin bung mtnnpuu with tm. i riv vomig 
Ainm ills, with wl m ht wasonllit inisthitidh feims md me n Uittn 
Iv Miij! plued II ii C olmnbii ' u kee vioodh ” ic( on th Hutc, the 
111 I sli sontli asktd h ni iiitliuikinf.iv if ho ci [m Ruloliiituiniu ' 
Nf nei had lu '-ud Uu viidthin his oppoMii. m i hooui (niplico bis 
^1 inhisfnK iiid he wu ild hue been u iig'ilv htmlled li thewnoie 
p utv d be had not deci U( d th it the wotds had m vci it luiud to him, but 
lu hid inctelv thought (f an old nitional an \iw, let us imagiiio lu 
Ameiican m Englard, in a siiull social assdnbly.to isk tor an Ameifc'tn 
nitionui tune, oi even let him gloiifv a hUle alsnit the Uupid haul mg, he 
iniy be laughed at, oi wondoied at, but eeitaiiilj he would lun no risk ot 
b» mg assaulted. • 

As i specimen of the self satisfaction with which the Ami iican-. spe ik of 
till msclves, and*their contempt foi othci nations, I will quoU a few evtiacts 
horn the Louisiana Advertiser, of the llth of Apiil, 1837 , published m 
New Oileans, whuh is, peiha^is, the last plaic ou eaith that any petaoti 
would come to, to look for good government. The edifoi asks — 

“ Did foreigners leally eome to thi'- eountiy to obtain oiHcc, or did Hicy 
flee hither fiom the tyranny and oppression ol the despotic government^ of 
Europe, of simoly with a v.ew of making fortunes hc*e, whtoh they wef* 
unobi(> to do at home ? 

“If thev have lied heie flora t>nni*yarol oppression,Wbhavenwcived 
them witii hospitality, an!L adbrded them protection * under th^ mgis fff bml 
lonstitution and laws they may quietly enjoy liberty and en*^e beplflftt 
advantages at ising fiom our flea system of government, knd the mtwciestt 
our lawSi-aWby aie they not satisfied with tUfi? 
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*' No, they are wiser than we are—better republicans,—more devoted pa¬ 
triots ; and the reins of government must be given up to them. The Upited 
States is a good countr}'; protection and hospitality is (are,) extended to the 
stranger, but then our manners are uncouth, our constitution is not like their 
charts—owx laws not like their ordinances; in a word, nothing here reminds 
them of Paris, or la belle France; and therefore all power should be in¬ 
trusted to them that it may be changed to suit their ideas of civilization. 
But slowly, gentlemen, stay here quietly,—make as much money as you 
please, but permit the natives of the country to continue the management of 
their own atfairs." 

This appears to have been addressed to natives of Franco, who had become 
citizens of the United States, and were candidates for office; and it may be 
imagined by uninformed persons that the observations were just, os being 
applied to subjects of I^uis Philippe. I have resided in France under Louis 
XVIIL, under Louis Philippe, and under the most despotic days of Charles 
X., and I never endured the slightest personal apprehension.—I always fell 
that 1 was under the protection of a civilized state; Uiat no one dared to 
injure or molest me with impunity, and, as I exiwrienced no desire to in¬ 
fringe their laws, 1 was always insensible to their pressure, le a city in 
France, where I happened to be, two carmen met in a narrow street, and. 
quarrelling for priority of right, one of them struck^ the other; for which ho 
was tried, and in consequence of his good character, w'os sentenced to only 
six montiis’ imprisonment. If such a quan’ek took place in New Orleans, 
and one of tlie men stabbed the other, no such severe punishment would be 
indicted :—a negro would be bung, a stranger might bo sent to prison fur 
want of bail, but a citizen would snller no restraint or inconvenience. This 
undoubtedly shows a great extension of liberty, and ought to pro\e exceed¬ 
ingly attractive to those gentlemen who feid the pressure "of the laws too sen¬ 
sibly in Europe; however, let them remember that it takes some time to 
become quite free on the hanks of the Mississippi: and that, in the mean 
time, they may got assassinated by the extra free, or hanged for a preimiture 
attempt to assume the same liberties. 

However, the Americans have lowered their tone considerably within the 
last three or four years—particularly that class opposed to the present ad- 
mmistrntion ; which comprises, though a minority iil number, a decided 
majority of the wealth and intelligence of the coniinunity ; and even a con¬ 
siderable portion of the Jackson men mu^t think lightly of a sisteni which 
they wish to break up,— 1 mean the uullifiers. 

The first disaffection to the federal power sprung up in Georgia in 1831, 
and aro.so from their being oppospd by the President in their encroachmeuts 
on the territories allot|ed to the Indians. It seems to be the constant iato of 
these wretched natives to be the dupes and victims of treaties with powers 
at whose mercy they lie, and wlio religiously keep faith with them as long 
as they have little interest in breaking it; but when (heir own wants acquire 
sufficient weight, their faith kicks the beam,—the ],n(liai)s are cajoled, or 
worried into new treaties, remoter lands are assigned to them, to ho seized by 
future aggressors, till the Pacific Ocean stops their progress,^.should any sur¬ 
vive to reach it When I heard Mr.(Jathn describe thirty-seven native Indian 
tribes on the Upper Missouri, and beyond the Rocky Mountains, now far 
be'yond the boimdariej of raiKicily and civilization, I calculated in my mind 
^hat thirty years would hardly elapse before hhrdes of Ainerioaiis, Irish, and 
Other Europeans would need their hunting gi,-ounds for tillage: though, ac¬ 
cording to Mf.. Gatlin, long before that period, starvation will have reduced 
their numbers, or they will be forced to seek for buj^ajoes ih less accessible 
regions, da they dcjitroy that animal, their sole support, in a wasteful and 
improvident manner. 

The next aggression of any importance was in the State of Alabama: 
wh«^ it wua-caused, not by the Stale, but by individual settlers, who entered 
the rich district belonging to the Choctaws, and squatted on their lands, 
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which they cultivated for themselves; and w<Hrried and ill-used the In^ns 
on many oecasions. Their complaints, helpless as they were, reached Frasi* * 
dent Jackson, (tlieir rights being derived from the United States,) who at 
once issued a most decided proclamation, ordering the aggressors to with¬ 
draw under pain of being exmlled by military force. They paid little or 
no attention to this; some soldiers were sent to expel them, and one or two 
of them were shot in acts of violent resistance: this decision, though nothing 
more than what was just and proper on the occasion, irritated the majority 
of the inhabitants, who, though strong Jackson mdn, and admirers of what 
was called hia Roman firmness, by no means approVed of the thing when 
brought Immc to their own door. Gale, too, the governor of the State, sus¬ 
pended his loyalty to Jackson on the occasion, and issued a counter procla¬ 
mation, calling out the Stale militia to oppose the United States troops; and 
a civil war seemed inevitable, unless one side should back out. Now there 
are two modes of backingnnt,—one to acknowledge error, ask pardon, and 
retire; and the other to continue to bluster and threaten great things while 
the matter is being quietly arranged: this last seems to he the favourite 
amicable mode of settling both public and private quarrels in the United 
Stales; the one side cooling as the other waxes warm, till, gradually an 
equilibrium takes place; and by such means have extreme measures been 
hitherto avoided by the confederation. On the occasion in question. General 
Jackson, who had probably tiiouglit that his manifesto would settle the 
business at once,—finiling his friends in Alabama so warm on the subject, 
prudently gave way, and loft the governor to soothe the intruders, or recom¬ 
pense the Indians; and by avoiding the principle, to solder over the 
breaches in a temporary manner, leaving to future governors and presidents 
the management of future ditliuulties. 

Wilde on the subject of the Indians,—though I am awaro of the small 
importance of my opinion, yet as from what I have written it may be mis¬ 
understood,—I think proper to give it for whatever it may be worth. While 
realms are thinly peopled, and more land lies at every man's door than he 
ran cultivate, men may enjoy their hunting grounds, and each individual 
live on the wild produce of ten thousand acres; but as industrious races 
multiply, and swarm from the parent stock, it would be unjust to prevent 
them from extracting by cultivation the rich fruits of the soil, which for^ 
ages had been reserved for that purpose; for it is more juat that a thousand 
should he fed than one, yielding to that one priori^ of rights, but limiting 
them to a space necessarily requiring them to pay lor their subsistence the 
common penalty of man,—the sweat of their brows. 1 have often heard 
the opinion stated, that the Indians were the rightful lords of the soil of 
America, and so they were so long as they had only buffaloes and deer to 
contend with: but when they can have sheep, and cows, and corn, and 
civilization without slavery, is tendered to them,—if they reject these offers, 
and prefer the wild and precarious existence of savage life, let them retire, 
and give place to races formed by nature to dwell in crowds. It is vain to 
complain that in time the Indians will become e.xtinct; for of course l bey 
hecessarily must become so as hunting tribes; but their places will he more 
than suppUpd by races formed to people deserts, and to cultivate them, and 
to employ ^ose latent treasures, hitherto rejected, or wasted on men and 
other animals of wrey. 

But the United ^ates government having made treaties with the Indians, 
and suffering tli^;‘to be broken by states or individuals, shows either a 
laxity'of national honour, or a consciousness of the weakness of their dele¬ 
gated power^ and of the 8lightn|3s of their bonds of union. This last 1 
believe to be tlio real cause ; and that the president and his advisers thought 
it wiser to endure a little bullying, while the stronger may without disgrace 
incline from the weaker, and a little want of imperial dignity in the eyes of 
a few Indians and their friends,—than to show to the nations of Europe, for 
the first time, that a civil war was a possible occurrence in the best of all 
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republics. But while this systeni is pm-sued the union is gradually weak* 
'eiiing; fresh cases of contention daily arise, and the interference of the 
sum-cine head must become hually less respected and feared. 

The tarifi’, or customs on foreign goods, has been, and may still be, a 
subject of contention. The Southern States being producers of the valuable 
crops of cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco, and not being manufacturers, or 
over likely to be so, owing to the necessity of a slave population, the insalu¬ 
brity of climate, and the dearness of food, arising from a more profitable 
employment of the land,—those states being obliged to import a consider¬ 
able portion of (heir provisions, and all their manufactured goods, ai-e not so 
fond of (licit- iiorthorn associates as to wish to give them a much higher 
price than they can purchase them at in England, from whence they obtain 
in turn ready money for their cotton. And the Northern States being 
merely producers ol provisions, and having a superabundant population 
owing to tlie cheapness of the necessaries of life, and a more healthful and 
temperate climate, saw clearly that if they were to make fortunes, it must 
be as manufacturers; accordingly, being numcricallj tbe strongest in the 
congress and senate, they had a rate of tarifl* passed, much higher than was 
reiiuired tor the national want, hut suHieiently high for the piuposc of in¬ 
suring to them a largo share of the custom of their brother-states. The 
southerners, it appears, were somehow blinded in the matter at the <-om- 
miiiu-einent, perhaps owing in a degree to their enmity to England, which 
had boon fostered by the then recent war ; but their eyes were soon opened 
to their real intorosls ; and their patriotism not'being of so ardent a nature 
as to cause them to prefer the good of Now Jersey or Connecticut to their 
own, they (‘omplained loudly of the injustu-c they sustained: however, it 
was not till South Carolina began to bully, and to threaten nullification, 
that Mr. Clay, ^Vel)ster, and other advocates of the protective system, sur- 
rundi-reil a portion of a revenue for which they had no further uses, the 
iialifuial debt being paid olf. When 1 stated to Americans that a high 
protective system was not the way to make a manufacturing ])eople, as it 
pi-eveufed competition, which was the true stimulant to promote exQclleiice 
and cheapness, such as could give them a chance of cve,v coiupetuig with 
fingland on equal terms,--the usual reply was, “ tiiat it would never 
, answer to have wages so low as in Kiigland ; and that if there were Ameri¬ 
cans unwilling to allovv to their itianufacluring fellow-citizens good clothing 
and feeding, to which everv iium was entitled in oxchunge for his labour in 
the United Slates, let them separate, and bccnine vassals of England." 

I his was ol cour.so the Noith that spoke. Now for the South. “ Jf,"’ said 
the South, “the people of the North cannot live in plenty without k-vjiiig a 
tax on us to support them, lot them turn toother pursuits—(there are plenty 
ol lauds in tho far west,)—and not aim at what is bejond their strength ; 
when population increases they will find themselves at low wages, and all 
tho tarills in the world will not cause them to give higher wages than are 
nceessary to procure them, though they will lend to increase their profits, 
and deteriorate their labrics.” However, this dilference has been got ov^r 
for the present, by a compromise; but how long harmony may continue 
must ever be uncertain, when interests are so diametrically opp-'sed;—let ns 
conceive England and Turkey subject to the same duties and restrictions;— 
community of language will prove but a feeble bond of union when interests 
pull different ways. 

These statements arc familiar to Americ..ns, and seem so much so tome, 
that I should never have offered even this hasty sketch, was I not well 
aware of the want of information so manifest in England on American 
afiaim; which in many instance^ that I have observed, leads to very errone¬ 
ous judgments, and generally the reverse of those opinions formed by tbe 
enlightened and liberal of their countrymen in Ametica. 

In addition to the fixed and periodical causes of dispute among the United 
States, accidental differences must occasionally be expectea to occur. The 
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boun^ai^ question now fomenting between Sfichigan and Ohio, Yeapeqting a 
few square miles of territory, is of this description. and now rages with a de« 
grcp of virulence, which sots all national courtesy at defianee, and w'hich 
among European nations would have led to fighting long ago. But the 
United States appear to be like brothers in this respect, that though they 
scold each other ever so much, they are reluctant to come to blows. This 
question, must, however bo settled ; Michigan, though the most enraged of 
the two disputants, is too feeble to contend with Ohio, backed by the United 
States forces ; whoever has remained a few months in America, must have 
perceived that ranting about l.eonidas. Marathon, and Ciiicinnatus, so much 
the fuslnon there, leads to nothing either in purity, moderation, or jiatriotio 
devotion. 

/Ijie United States undoubtedly possess physical force sullicient at pre* 
sent to settle all differences between her component parts, without the sense 
of wlijch her moral weight appears to be inadequate. The proportionate 
btrengtli between the head and the lacmhers cannot, of course, in process of 
tune, vary much on the wliolo, however individual states may preponderate; 
liecauso, whatever iiKn'onseis acquired by eacli.hcconies a<ldcd to the general 
stock; hut the moral and constitutional weight of the head, and the obedi¬ 
ence of the menibors, arc daily losing groiuul Tliis appears evident from the 
facts which I have just given, sliowing that each Stab' prefers her own most 
trivial interests to the .safety, honour, and welfare of the whole. There must 
he, and there is, in each of the state I'ovorunionts a natural desire to regulate 
their own concerns, \vitl.'mt?kny other mterteronco whatsoever; witness their 
irritable jealousy on the subject of .slavery,—inipriMUiing missionaries in 
(leorgia, who were acting under the license of the United Slates, and re¬ 
cently hanging them in Missi.ssippi. State rights are the order of the day, 
which soinetinies mean state encroachments; and Jackson, tlie bold and 
the arbitrary, has, piiibably without desiring it, contributed to forward their 
views ; for the rivalship and party spirit between him and the United Slates 
bank had that immediate lendency. In his interpretation of the constitution, 
whicli he has uhiajs declared to bo the only mode by which he would un¬ 
derstand it,—ho declared an United Slates Bank to ho unconstitutional, 
under any possible restrictions, and a dangerous engiiieofinlluential power; 

(lie was too strong for them howeveri—and in furtherance of his warfare 
against that corpijratiori, ho absimlly charged them witli being in a state of 
insolvency, and commanded the secretary of the treasury to transfer the 
government deposits from them to the state hanks, and on his refusal dis¬ 
missed him, and appointed a more subservient tool during the vacation of 
the senate, who fulfilled hisoi-ders, and thu,® established in the bosom of each 
state, many enginc.s of power and corruption, if banks must necessarily he 
corrupt; and that these local banks a"e more corrupt than the United 
States Bank ever couhl have the power to be, is evident to all impartial per¬ 
sons who ever had an opportunity of witnessing their operation. The United 
Stales Bank is under the control of tho proprietors of its stock, whose interest 
it_ is to conduct the eatablishment in a manner that will enhance its value, 
and prolong its.existence, by strictly fulfilling the terras of iheir charter; 
whiKst the banks, and branches, being vested in the slate legislators, 
have no phonal interest in them beyond that of extracting from them advan¬ 
tages to tnemscires during their ephemeral power; and wield them for the 
advantage of the strongest faction for the time being. Jackson was of course 
inlluenoed by the knowledge that his was the strongest faction in most of 
the states, and that consequently the fictitious capital raised on the credit of 
each slate, \vo«Id be through the means of directors devoted to him, chosen 
by legislators of his party,•—■employed in the maintenance of his jiowcr, or 
that of Iiis chosen succo.ssur; whilst the same legislatures can, and do refuse, 
to grunt to monied-merf, coriiorato powers to employ their superabundant 
capital in banking; and thus render them dependent on the despotism of 
Jackson and the democracy. 
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This is the they crush the Aristocracy, as they call persons whose in¬ 
dustry is crowned by prosperity, in America; they deprive them of some of 
the modes of employing their own wealth, and in some degree compel them 
to yield the management and use of it, to persons who have none of their 
own. 

If there be a constant tendency in the States to usurp power, so also is 
there in the federal government a disposition to give way to it; for this last 
consists merely of state delegates, who assemble to mrange some affairs com¬ 
mon to all, and who can feel much less interest in their transient offices, 
than in the concerns of their own states, to which they are more sincerely 
attached by birth, connexions, property, and permanency. In short, with 
the exception of a few distinguished statesmen, who are always returned to 
Congress, and whose country is the capital, they are identified with their 
states; and like a traveller at an inn, who cares little about temporary ac¬ 
commodations in comparison of those of his own house, he looks lor his ad¬ 
vantages, applause, and durability at home: or like the Irish grand juror, he 
tries to obtain as large grants or money as possible, for public works and 
improvements in his own district, and will not too narrowly investigate the 
claims of others, to have his own admitted. Candidates too ,thc presi¬ 
dential chair, which becomes gradually more difficult of attainment, must 
find it their interest to court the states, both through influential individuals, 
and through their legislatures ; and should sacrifices* be made at the c.vpense 
of the United States, it cannot offend an almost imaginary intent, (I do not 
mean imaginary in foreign relations,) though it may excite individual 
jealousy: such has been the course pursued and encouraged by General 
Jackson. 

Another deteriorative quality in the constitution of the United States is, 
a tendency iu the executive branch to encroach on the rights of the other 
two; and this has, I believe, been first exemplified by the present adminis¬ 
tration. While presidents were chosen from among the ranks of statesmen, 
there was every chance that men of ability should bo selected, and that such 
men should be gifted with, and recommended by, sound sense and modera¬ 
tion ; and Washington, though a military hero, furtunatcly had left them a 
model; for who could be daring enough to pass those boundaries which he 
had placed to his own authority ? But men of sound sense and moderation 
cannot long continue to please the multitude; and can larelyfind opportuni¬ 
ties, or possess qualifications, to obtain distinction in the field—the first of 
all recommendations to a rude people. Consequently, when conquerors 
cannot he found, daring, reckless, and artful men, have the best chance of 
becoming demagogues, and of course presidents. This description will not 
exactly lit General Jackson: possessing the strongest possible recommenda¬ 
tion, that of repelling an English and invading army, be needed no other 
qualities ; however, he chanced to be reckless and daring, and his advisers 
supplied the artfulness. 

Bitterness of fueling towards the English government, though much 
diminished, still exists to a considerable extent. 1 haVb hoaid many persons 
persist in asserting, in the face of probability and refutation, that the watch¬ 
word, “ Beauty and Booty," was actually issued to the Brifisi^ army at the 
attack on New Orleans—a story so utterly absurd in the niucteeVtth century, 
arising from no-one-kuows-what authority, and liable to be confirmed by 
every English soldier if true,—that the rage to blacken gallant men must be 
strong indeed with those who had recourse to it. The believers in this story 
are certainly not the most enlightened, but they are all Jackson men. I 
have also hoard Americans exult and oliuckle over the number of 'British 
officers and men killed at the above memorable attack; and liave no doubt 
but that thp victory was doubly enhanced by the blood of the i-epulscd. 

The same causes which raised Andrew Jackson'to the President's chair, 
have also rendered the memory of Buonaparte wonderfully popular in 
the United States, He is infiuitely more blindly worshipped there than in 
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France. That they place him before all modern ^nerals, is, I think, ‘ no¬ 
thing more than justice ; but his littleness, his selfishness, his faithlessness, 
and his inhumanity, are altogether lost sight of in the refVtlt^ence of his mi* 
litary glory. I have before mentioned that an old American republican 
insisted that he had committed one error, and only one, and that was— suffer¬ 
ing himself to be made an emperor. 1 once was present when a gentleman 
was striving to persuade a Spanish baiber, who was cutting his hair, that 
the Spanish nation ought to regret that Napoleon had not succeeded in 
Spain! Bui it would not do; for the barber, notwithstanding the respect he 
owed to his customer, who was a man of importance, indignantly spumed his 
arguments. 

-T’^rtiese accounts, though they may seem out of place, are not altogether 
so, as they will serve to illustrate the sources of the President's popularity, 
and of a power above the constitution. And as the whole of the inferior 
classes are his supporters, his friends, by pandering to the grovelling taste 
of pulling down to our own level whatever is distinguished by wealth or in¬ 
telligence, contribute to increase that popularity ; so tliat while his attacks 
affect only tlie rights of those whom they feel, hut deny to he their supe¬ 
riors, the legality of his proceeding runs no risk of being questioned. Ilis 
taking the responsibility is a farce; for to whom is he responsible ?—To the 
faction whose leader dnd demagogue ho is I Lord George Cordon might 
just as safely have taken t^e responsibility as leader of the mob of London 
in their riots and burnings, had that mob been itself the sovereign power. 
His exercising the veto, in opposition to the two other powers, 1 will pass 
over, as a constitutional act, tnough an exercise of power which neither the 
Kings of France nor England dare to practise, but which with him seemed to 
be only anticipating the \i ill of the people. But he committed many acts, 
which, if not illegal, certainly ought to be so ; must have been so intended, 
and even avoided as such by his predecessors. Ilis removal of the deposits, 
his arrogance with the senate, his removal of officials, and appointing others 
during the adjournment of the senate, to avoid their check—these, and many 
similar acts, though singly of no very great importance, yet in the aggregate 
show a great assumption of power. 

The people are daily modelling the Congress to suit liis pregress; he may 
shape his conduct to almost any course, and he will he supported by the 
least intelligent and most numerous division of the population, so long as he 
rails against aristocracy—and by eveiy officc-liolder, so long as the support 
of his party is made the condition of holding office. He has now a majority 
ill the Congress ; hut the Senate, being less iimnediatcly under democratic 
control, still has a small majority against him, and senators being elected for 
four years, it requires some time to turn the balance there; yet even now it 
lollows very nearly in his wake. There arc few questions which Jackson 
cannot dispose of as he pleases : that the peimitting a national hank, or not, 
which concerns fifteen millions of people, entirely depends on bis fiat, is a 
matter of history;- and the appointment of his successor will probably oc¬ 
cupy a succccfjing page in the same record. Ilis age alone seems to allow n 
hope that balance of power may revive under a more prudent and less 
popular successor, but his will he tlie distinction of having first laid bare the 
weakngs/ and corruptibility of the American constitution. IVIy opinion is, 
that were ho now twenty years younger, and that if the United States had 
been Aigaged in a prolonged war, in which he had distinguished himself as 
a coniweror, that the absolute rule of these Slates would be in his hands— 
to wi(fld it as ft Napoleon, or deefine it as a Washington. It requires no 
conjuring to tell which example he would follow. 
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NO. TI. 

The decisive, success of tlie stage representation of Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd’s tragedy of Ion ” has relieved us, in a great measure, from 
one of the olijects we had proposed in the present series of papers. Wc 
cannot now anticipate the ti'iumph of tliat success—wc have to pursue 
it merely. Its importance, in relation to the jiresent condition of'#.'? 
theatres and of dramatic poetry, can scarcely be too liighly rated. 

“ Ion ” was not Avritten with a view to the actual stage. So ecpii- 
vocal, indeed, docs the author seem to have considered his position in 
regard to such a literary effort, from the high rank he holds in a severe 
and exacting profession, that “ Ion” w'as not even intended at <irst to meet 
the public eye in any shape, and for upwards of a year w'as restricted 
to private circulation. The courage necessary for the exertion of such 
genius is one thing; and an indifference to what Iras long been suffered 
to prevail, erroneously or not, as sort of understanding w'ith society, is 
another and a very different one. One of these characteristics liad been 
already shown by Mr. Talfomd, when he shrank from displaying 
the other. These arc in truth not times, w'hen men of the highest 
genius are irule])eiidcnt of certain forms and associations, or can dare to 
venture at their own peril even after glory ilse,ir. It a])peaTs to us that 
Mr. Talfourd acted in this matter with admirable delicacy, no less in 
giving Avay to the apprehensions which induced a private circulation of 
the tragedy in tlie first instance, tlian in withdrawing these at once, 
when the rcccjitiou of the work had suggested such to be the more proper 
course. No doubt can be entertained that “ Ion ” would ultimately, in 
any case, have reached tlie world; but it is well to have it, while we 
have yet amongst us thcl'ving example it holds forth—an cxamjile ele¬ 
vating, and, indeed, invaluable, in such a “ working-day” world as this 
is—of the compatibility of the Hiicst powers of imagination vvith the most 
laborious jmrsuits of a noble industry. The mere iuffueiicc which its 
stage success is likely to have upon the best interests of the English 
theatres, should inspire the wannest acknowledgments of all who feel 
the slightest concern in their behalf. Achieved, as that success was, in 
the face of almost every disadvantage, it seems to us to offer the most 
striking evidence we have had of late years, that tlu’ Jiving tide of en¬ 
thusiasm which oiicc act in towards the true drama hka. not settled yet 
into a standing-pool of indifference. 

“ Ion,” as we have said, was not Avritten with a view to\hc actual 
stage. 11 is impossible, how'cvcr, as the author intimates iiiMiU inte¬ 
resting preface to the private edition, ‘hr any aspirant to true dramatic 
composition to write “ without an ideal stage present to his 'Jiiind.” 
Nothing can-be more absurd than the jdea Avhich is g^peraKy v^iffered 
for a tedious and (if Ave may use such a Avord) uuactable drama,--tliat 
it was' intended, forsooth, as a dramatic poem. A poem and a d;ama 
arc lAvo very different things. They have each their OAvn peculiar faci¬ 
lities—they have each their own selected restrictions—they have cuch 
a eertaiu compensating good. No mutual exchange of these can he 
effected Avithout loss to both. Wherever the plea has been set xip, it 
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lias beai with a view of concealing the poverty of an unsuccessM 
attempt. For no man of power or genius would consent to fetter 
himself witli certain conditions—such, for instance, as the recognized 
rules of the drama- -while he had made up his mind, at the same time, 
to reject all the advantages w'hich are incident to them. The mere pro¬ 
position is an absurdity. Nor will such absurdities, we may add, cease 
to iutinide ^tbemselves into this question, until it is placed on other 
grounds than general criticism has been hitherto disposed to acknow¬ 
ledge. 

^ le distinction of the dramatic poet from every other is not a distiuc- 
'lion of form. It is, in the strongest application of that term, an essential 
distinction. The consideration of tlie Unities has been improperly mixed 
up with a discussion, with which, in reality, it has nothing whatever to 
do. From the way in which these Unities, indeed, arc constantly put 
Jbrward, one would imagine that the only place tvhere they were known 
was ill tlie French drama; for if we are to mean necessarily by them 
a sort of formal, polished, and passionless reflection of the listless 
and artiliciul in intidlect and feeling—if, where tliey exist, wc are to 
suppose that the story dicv encircled was a mere succession of conven¬ 
tional decencies and proprieties, to the limitation and proscription of 
strong emotions—then, most assuredly, we cannot be understood to 
speak of the Unities of the old Greek Drama. A certain dignity of form 
that Drama had—a dignity of attitude and expression—a severity in the 
selection of its tiguves, and an exquisite one-iiess in their grouping; but 
the heart of man—the great republican heart of the world universal—lieat 
at that time w'ith as quick and articulate a pulse as now, though it was 
subject to inlluences wc have ceased to feel, and sun'ered its emotions to 
be suspended or controlled by those remorseless doctrines of fate and 
destiny, which tlie world acknowledges no more. 

When wc opened this tragedy of “ Ion,” therefore, we did not hesi¬ 
tate because ive found its grouping and arrangement “ classsical ”—we 
did not shrink back because wc found its persons surrounded with the 
associations of the Greek mythology, and subjected to the capricious 
laws of the Greek superstition—wc waited to sec if its language, its 
situations, and its character, fulfilled those conditions which, in a former 
paper, wc described as essential to the drama in all ages; and, finding 
tliis, we had no longer any fear of its etfcct upon our own., The author 
had achieved his purpose of writing with an “ ideal stage ” before him. 

The reader of “ I,on,” however, discovers more than this as he pro¬ 
ceeds. IJy mcapi*' of the sentiment of this beautiful tragedy, ccrlaiu 
materials ar^.-’&bpplied.for the English thinker, whicii, so far from inter¬ 
fering with' the truth and exactness of tlie Greek mould it is cast in, 
enable hip to appreciate these more thorouglily by throwing round them 
an accessary interest, precisely analogous to that which local and reli¬ 
gious wcjudices w'ould have thrown round them in the fancy of an 
Atheuiliu In the character of “,Ion,’' we have a subject most exqui¬ 
sitely/hosen. * Wc behold, struggling with the dark and fatal doctrines 
of th^time, a natural and noble anticipation of a later and happier age. 
We Ire not shocked bj’ the dreadful sight, unredeemed by good, of a 
hajjMivine Being fastened on a solitary rock, and scorched and blasted 
thwe, because he had attempted to relieve the sulierings and the sorrows 
of humanity. The lofty and most lovely self-devotion of “ Ion,” though 
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witnessed among the influences of the direst fatalism, is so treated as. to 
shadow forth more than the remote illustration—even the positive per¬ 
sonal embodiment—of all that, since that early time, has blessed and 
advanced the world. Duty meets Calamity, the extremes of both arc 
reconciled, and the bitterness of fate is defeated by a luxury of beauty 
and of good. ^ We cannot conceive it possible that a reader should not 
feel this deeply ; and how much more deeply must it not haye been felt 
by the audiences who witnessed the tragedy at the theatre! To move 
an individual even slightly, is, as a French writer would express it, 
“ passionner la multitude.” 

Mr. Talfourd, in the preface we have already alluded to, describes 
the character of his hero, and its treatment, thus;—“ The idea of the 
principal character,—that of a nature essentially pure and disinterested, 
deriving its strength entirely from goodness and thought, not overcoming 
evil by the force of will, but escaping it by an insensibility to itg 
approach,—vividly conscious of existence and its pleasures, }ct willing 
to lay them down at the call of duty,—is scarcely capable of being ren¬ 
dered sufficiently striking in itself, or of being subjected to such agita¬ 
tions, as tragedy requires in its heroes. It was necessary, in order to 
involve such a character in circumstances which might excite terror, or 
grief, or joy, to introduce other machinery than that of passions working 
naturally within, or events arising from ordinary and probable motives 
without; as its own elements would not supply the contests of tragic 
emotion, nor would its suflerings, however accumulated, present a varied 
or impressive picture. Recourse has therefore been had, not only to 
the old Grecian notion of Destiny, apart from all moral agencies, and to^ 
a prophecy indicating its purport in reference to the individuals involved 
ill its chain, but to the idea of fascination^ as an engine by which Fate 
may work its purposes on the innocent mind, and force it into terrible 
action, most uncongenial to itself, but necessary to the issue.” The 
reader might guess, from this short outline merely, that the difficulty 
hinted at was likely to be lurncd to power and beauty. We have already 
stated that it is so, and that while the tragedy is thoroughly enveloped 
in an atmosphere of Greek feeling, opportunity is taken to strike out 
from the darkness of its national creed, a light which associates itself at 
once with the noblest persuasions of the modem world. Ion is, as the 
chief person in every Greek tragedy is, a religious offering to the “ Gods 
but the sacrifice is not made, in liis case, to mere deifications of his own 
passions—it is made in the truest spirit of humanity. The faith of 
Ion, translated into the imagery of Greece, creates divinities w’orthy 
to receive his offering; and when, in the last sqeneof tragedy, he 
resigns life and love to save his country, it is done with all tKj intensity 
of that pure sentiment which afterwards—in the sufferings of\the best 
of men that e’er wore earth about him.” that 

Soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit. 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed, 

—lifted up the whole human race. 

In pursuance of the course and intention of these articles, weWill 
now illustrate the general principle of dramatic writing, which y^e^x- 
merly enlarged on, by extracts from Mr. Talfourd’s tragedy. We avail 
ourselves of an abstract w'e have drawn out of the progress of its inci- 
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(fents^and story. The purity, sweetness, and flexibility of Mr. Talfourd’s 
style of versifleatiou will be made obvious, among other and greater 
characteristics, ns we proceed. 

The scene is at Argos, during the reign of King Adrastus. A plague 
is raging through the ci^, and the sages have been prevailed u})on by 
Medon, the high priest of Apollo, to take refuge within his temple. Ion 
is a foundling, who has been educated in this temple, and assists in its 
services. The tragedy opens there, with some of the sages assembled, 
to whom, after some admirable touches of preparation, Ion enters. We 
j^e i p gtantly made to feel the natural and pure elements of his cha- 
'fadter; at once it is exhibited before us; and, without a thought 
of resentment or passion upon him, lie seems as insensible to their ap¬ 
proach as he has been to the plague, from the midst of which he has 
just returned, in right ot the permission his earnest prayers had won 
from the high priest of the sanctuary, that he alone should ** visit the 
sad city at his will.” The high piiest himself, Medoii, enters next, 
liuiling a presage of hope in the aspect of the sky, and of help—“ but 
help achieved in blood.” At this Ion shrinks, his colour changes, and i 
^\e begin to foci the influences that are upon him; which are soon, how¬ 
ever, again subdued, by the Sweetness and charity of his nature. After 
describing a desperate revel indulged by the king during the past 
night, in the midst of the misery of Argos, he closes with an expression 
of pity; and, rebuked by one of the sages, who asks him what plea he 
can discover for the tyrant, rejoins—“ Is he not childless, friendless, 
and a king?” These arc, indeed, the causes of the recklessness of 
Adrastus; while to the latter the sages attribute the visitation of the 
plague as a special curse of Heaven. Before the tragedy opens, Phocion, 
the higli priest’s son, had been despatched to Dciphos with the king’s 
consent, to consult the oracle; but, shortly after his departure, Adrastus 
had become moic frantic and restless, refused to meet the sages, scourged 
one of their messengers, and threatened death to the next who should 
go unbidden. Ion now implores the perilous office, and with such irre¬ 
sistible entreaty, that Medon cannot withhold it. Before departing, he 
asks to see Medon’s daughter, the partner of his childhood and youth. 

A scene between Ion and Cleinanthe follows, as deeply felt and deli¬ 
cately wrilteu as anytliing wc could produce from the whole range of 
the acted drama. It opens with some affecting descriptions, by Ion, of 
the miseries of the plague-stricken Argives, from which the timid and 
astonished girl is roused by the altered tone and manner of the speaker, 
to see, in a mere i^«(!ied playfellow, the master of her deepest affections. 
He declares th'’*f urpose which is about to take him to the palace. Sud¬ 
denly, with V'thousand passionate denials, she says that he shall not go; 
and the ^otisra (that true offspring of love—self caring for another’s 
sake) which she adds that, when he departs, she ” shall be alone,” 
betrayi^he secret she had borne unconsciously till then— 

/ y Till thy changed mien reveal'd it to iny soul, 

J And thy great peril makes me bold to tell it. 
j Do not despise it in me /" 

Tl/e scene concludes thus;— 

loJ Heaven hM call’d me, Thoti didet not iroage Mm a recreant; nor 

liave pledged my honour. Wliert Uiy Muat he prove ao, by thy election crown’d. 

** heart Thou haat endow'd me with the right to clalni 

Ueetow'd ita preference on a frlendleaa boy, Thy helptbrongb thia ourjoarucy.be Itacourae 
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Lengtbeit*d 16 sr«, or In an hour to end. 
Andfiawlaakit!- 


Tbioa—ever thlae— [she fainta in lila arnis. 
XoN [calls], Abra !—So best to part— 

[Enter AanA. 

Let her have air; be near her through the day: 
1 know thy tenderness—should 111 news corue 
Of any friend, she will require it ail, 

S Abba bears Ci.bmantiib out. 
lave enrich’d the life ye claim 
With priceless treasure, strengthen me to 
yield it. [Exit. 


i !—bid my courage hold, 

And #itli thy free approval send me forth 
In aoui apparell'd fur my o/Bce I 
CliKMANTUli. Go! 

I would not have thee other than thou art, 

, iving or dying—and if thou shouidst fall— 
ton. Be sure 1 shall return. 

6i.ii. If thou shouidst fall, 

1 shiill be happier as the affianced bride 
Of thy cold ashes, than in proudest furtaiies- 

All this is written with matchless force and tenderness, and with that 
reality of dramatic treatment which places the entire scene before us. 
Tlie words sculpture the action which should accomjiany them. 

Adrastus is now introduced. The scene of the second act rises on n 
terrace of the royal palace, along which the tyrant w'alks with fevcrisli 
restlessness, heedless of the infectious airs that blow from across tbe 
plague-struck city. His attendant warns him. He answers in a speech 
to which we beg the reader’s particular attention. Ii brings the speaker 
to the eye at once in all the granik distinctness of his own character, 
and in the no less grand uncertainty of the Greek faith and knowledge. 
Every word has its meaning here 


“ AoRASTira. Let them blait me now 1— 

I stir not: tremble not; these massive walls. 
Whose date o'erawes tradition, gird the home 
Of a great race of hinge, along wlioae line 
The eager mind lives aching, through the 
darkness 

Of ages else unstoried, till its shapes 
Of armed sovereigns spread to godlike port, 
And, frowning In the uncertain dawn of time. 


Strike awe, as poivers who ruled an elder 
wor|d, 

111 mute obedience. I. sad iieritor 
Of all their glories, feel our doom is nigh; 

And I will meet it as belils their fame ; 

Nor will I vary my selected path 

The breadth of my awoid's edge, noi clieck a 

Wl"*!!, 

If such uiikingiy yielding might avert it." 


A soldier enters, and fearfully aiitiounces the approacli of a messen¬ 
ger from Argos. Adrastus orders the headsman to be set in readiness. 
He knows that he is dtxiracd, but he will not siifl’er the “ lotv fog of 
murky discontent” to*veil his “setting glories.” Crythes and Ion 
enter. 


'•CttYTiiits. The king I 
Aduahti/s. Stranger, 1 bid thee welcome; 
We ure about to tread tbe same dark passage. 
Thou almost on the Instant.—Is tbe sword 

L !'u CnyTUB-s. 

Of Justice sharpen'd,and the headsman ready i 
Cry. Tlion niayst behold them plainly in 
the court; 

Even now the solemn soldiers line the ground; 
The steel gleams uu the altai { and the slave 
Disrobes himself fur duty. 

Ana, [To Ion.] Dost thou see them 1 
Ion. 1 do. 

Adr, By Heaven, be does not change! 

If, even now, thou wilt depart and leave 
Thy traitorous thoughts unspoken, thou art 
free. 


Before thee fur the lives of thunsiiii<U, riih 
In all that iiiultes life precious to the hrurc; 
Who periHli nut alone, but in their tall 
Break the fnr-spreadiiig teiidiils that they 
feed, 

And leave them nurtureless. If thou will 
lie.ir me 

For them, I am content to speak no more. 
Ana. Thou bast tiiy wish then. CritLc.s' 
till yon dial 

Cost its thin shadow on the appruachiiig iio'.r, 
I hear this gallant traitor. On the instant, 
Cume wllhoiit word,and lead hini to Ins doom. 
Now leave ns. 

Cav. What, alone I 
Ana, Yea, sliivc! alone. 

He la no assassin [Exit Crvtiiks.'’ 


Ion. I thank thee fot thy offer | but I stand 

We might object perhaps to the last words, since the t^y* assassin 
includes in our time a baseness which did not necessarily atl^h to it in 
Greece; and because, in the fourth act, wc see Ion deputed b^s^ic Gods 
even to such a mission. But evcrytl-Ing else is in high dramatj, keep¬ 
ing. It is not the description of a situation that we read—wc a''-e upon 
the scene. We hear the voice of loik, calm upon the verge bf\death, 
warning the tyrant of his coming hour; and the troubled tor.es of 
Adrastus, snatching a sublimity from despairr, 

'‘Anil. I know it must; ao mnyst tbob apare Whence their own dawn'd upon the infant 
thy warninga, world: (( 

The enfioua goda in me Itave doom’d a race, And 1 aball ^t on my ancestral tluone ''f 
Whoae glories stream from Uie same cloud- To qeet fheir veogeauce.'* 

girt founts, 
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'TPhe interview, as it pi'oceeds, is deepened into a sudden and strange 
domestic interest. Prompted by the indueaces which lift him above 
fear, and above anger and hate, Ion speaks to the king of love. Ilia 
almost supei human courage has hitherto obliged Adrastus to listen, but 
as he speaks on, the tones of his voice call backpastdays to his agitated 
listener, and the holy flame of his lovc-breatliing words, piercing through 
the memories of Adrastus, reveals the last recesses of the tyrant's tliought 
and the history of his sufteririgs. In a sjjeech remarkable for its in¬ 
tense truth of expression, and the dnunatic beauty of its feeling, Adras- 
ry;euta the oracle which overshadowed his birth. 

III ihi; (Jorit chamber where my mother lay. 


" At my birth 
Tins city, which.expectautof its Piincc, 

Luy hunird, broke out in cIuinoroiiH ccstiiors; 
Vet, in that moment, while the uplifted riipx 
>'(Min’d with the choicest product of tlie gun. 
Auil welcome thundered from a thousand 
tiirodis, 

Wydooin was seal'd. From the hearth's va¬ 
cant spare. 


Faiiil with the sen«e of paiii-buught hupplness, 
Came iorth, in bcart-appalliiig tone, Utese 
words 

Of lue tlie imrsellng—‘ Woe unto the Imho ' 
AuHliist the life whit'll now (icalns shall life 
Lighted from thence he aim’d, and both soon 
quench'd, 

Kiid this great line lu sorrow!’ ” 


Tlic unhappy king then describes the persecutions he underwent in 
the endeavour to avert shis oracle. He is threatened at last with death 
and shame, and he flies (ioru the city to the neighbouring woods, when; 
his stops are sudtlcnly staid by the “ bright vision ” of a mournful maid. 
Scarcely has he cmbrticod a sou, the offspring of his union with her, 
wlieu murderers iush into their retreat and seize the boy. They had 
been so sent by the parents of Adrastus, to avert the dreadful prophecy. 
The child is licaul as if dashed into tlie neighbouring river, and the 
iiiolhcr dies. As Adrastus exclaims that he recognizes her “ dying pa¬ 
tience ” glimmering in the face of Ion, Crythes enters to claim Ins pri¬ 
soner for tlic headsman. Adrastus drives him back, and, at Ion’s en¬ 
treaty, consents within an hour to meet the Argive sages. The youth 
loaves him, the- dream of long-past days vanishes, and lie is “ again a 
king !” 

'I’he tragedy proceeds with deep interest, and a striking solcnmitj. 
In the great sipiare of the city, Adrastus, seated on liis throne, hears the 
assembled sages. In illustration of the general poetical power of Mr. 
Talfourd, wc will quote a portion of Agenor’s speech, descriptive of the 
effects of the plague.. 


" Art thou arm’d 

’Uiiinst wonder, while, in all tbiiiga. Nature 
turns 

To dreadful contraries I—while Youth's full 
cheek 

Is shrlvell’d into furrows c*'^ail years. 

And 'iicHth Its ({lossy utilised by care 

l.ouks out a keen i'- atomy j—uhile Age 
is stung by fevc lUi torture for an hour 
Into youth’s al-.'ngth; while fragile Woioua- 
bood 


To make afflict lun beautiful, and stalka 
Abroad, a tearless, an nushuddertiig tiling 
While CJilldhood, in Its orphuo’d freedom 
blithe. 

Finds, ill the shapes of wietchedncss which 
seem 

Grotesque to its unsaddeii'd vision, cause 
For ircddful mirth tliat shortly shall he 
hush’d 

In never-broken silence; md while Love, 
Immortal through ail clwngc, makes ghastly 
Ueiitb 
Its Idol.” 


Htarta into fpi^'htfnlcourage, all niilike 
Thcgentli^slreuKth its gcnlie wcekiiess feed* 

Adi’u^us spurns his complaints, and the sages appeal to .love. At 
this imiieut PJiocion rushes in w4h the answer of the oracle, and pro- 
claimi^t aloud to the Argives:— 

/ ** .\rgos sieVr shall find release 

J Till her monarch's race sltall cease.” 

soldiers of the enraged king seize him, and surround the people. 
At this instant of the scene, which is constructed with great dramatic 
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power* thfe shadow of Destiny falls heavily and darkly on the soul of lofi, 
and he makes one desperate eflfort to save the king. He is unsuccdssful, 
but Pliocion is released, and Adrastus leaves the Council to mutter 
treason till they perish.” 

The third act of the tragedy is devoted to the influences of Fate, and 
their mode of action upon Ion. The gods give a dreadful voice to all 
things that surround him. We need not ask the reader to admire the 
startling grandeur of the picture presented in the closing lines of the fol¬ 
lowing extract. Ion speaks. 

" Ctemaathe I thou wilt Snd me 
A sad companion i—1 who knew not Hfe. 

Save as the aportive breaUi of happineaa. 

Now feel my mlniitea teemlne, an they riae. 

With grave experiences j I dream, ho more 
Of acnre realma where reatlesa beauty sports 
III myrlsd shapes fantastic; but black vaults 
In long succession open till the gloom 
Afar is broken by a atresk of Sre 
That abapea my name—the fearful wind that 
moans 

Before the storm articulates Ua sound; 

Earnestly Clemauthe struggles against these Jiorriblc yet noble fasci¬ 
nations, and strives to re-assure her lover of the certainty of speedy joy 
in Argos, noW that “ keen hatred and reveffge” are roused to crush the 
tyrant. What follows has a most sudden and startling eflect. We hear 
it ringing through a theatre!— 

*'lov. Not by such base agents 

May the august tustralloii be achieved: 

He who aboil cleanae his country ftom the 
guilt 

For which Heaven smites her, should be pure 
of soul. 

Guileless os Infancy, and undisturb'd 
By personal anger as tby father is. 

When, with unswerving hand andpileoiis eye, 

He atops the brief life of the iuuoceiit kid 
Bound with white ttllets to the altar}—so 
Er.wreathed by fate the royal victim heaves. 

In the scene which succeeds to this, the youths of Argos have assem¬ 
bled in a lonely grove, round 

A rude altar, overgrown with mans, 

And stain’d with drippings of a million showers,” 

to devote themselves to the destruction of Adrastus. They arc headed 
by Ctesiplion and Phocion—the first of whom burns to avenge a father’s 
death much more than the public wrong—*but Ion has been excluded 
for his gentleness. Betrayed by one of the soldiers, a passage to the 
couch of the king, who lies heavily oppressed by algep, is open to them, 
and they are on the eve of casting lots as to whom ti^>4i>ty of using the 
“ sacrificial knife ” should fall. Their words are ascendkg to Heaven 
in solemn devotion to this purpose, when Iqn suddenly rushes\) the altar, 
and his voice ascends with theirs. Phocion hails him as s^\t by the 
serenest powers of justice. The lot falls to him, and next to Phocion, 
who is to strike, him down if he falter, or assist him should he fe foiled. 
Ion receives the knife from the excluded Ctesiphon,.and,’advancing 
to the altar, invokes the first g(^B of Greece., The severe beaut^of his 
style in j^is speech is a proper inspiration of th? time:— \ 

" [Ion MipyoBchta the altar, and, lUtlag up Are palpable; who ahun the azure h«ljl«ta 

the knife, raeaka.] Of beautiful Olympua, and the sound '' 

le eid^ gods. Of ever-young ApolICa mtnatrelay} ' 

Who in DO atataei of ezaeteit form Tot, mindful of the empire which ye held 


And soon hU breast shall shrink beneath the 
knife 

Of the selected slayer 1 
Clkmantiik. 'Tis tliyiiclf 

Whom tby strange language pictures—Ion! 
thou— 

Ion, She has said it! Her pure lips have 
spoken out 

What all things intimatedidst thou not 
mark 

Afe for the office of Bvenger—we?" 


And as I pass'd but now the solemn range ^ ^ 
Of Arglve monarchs, that In sfO^u ■ 
mockery 

Of present empire alt, their eyes of stone 
Bent on me instinct with a fiiglitful life 
That drew me into fellowship with them. 

As conscious m.rrble} while their ponderous 
Ups— 

Fit organa of eternity—u'>rloscd. 

And, SB I live to tell thee, muriitiur'd ‘ Hail! 
Halil lONTIIK UkVOTKlI 1’” 
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Orer dlin.Chu!i. keep reecngefal vetch 
OLfailins nailone, and on kio^r Hm* 

About to alnk for ever; ye, who abed 
1 nto tbk paaeiona of eartii'a giant brood. 

And their fierce uaagea, the aenae of jnatiee; 
Who clothe the fated battlementa of tyranny' 
Wiih lilackneos aa a funeral pall, and breathe 
Through the proud halla of tlate-emliolden'd 
guilt. 

Pertenta of ruin, hear me 1—In your preacnce. 
For now 1 feel ye nigh, 1 dedicate 


Thia arm to the doatnietlon of the king 
And of hia race I O keep me pitUeaej 
Expel an baman weakoeaa from my frame. 
That, thia keoBweiqroa ahake not when hte 
heart **■ . 

Should feel Ita point} and If he hat a child 
Whose blood la needfal to the^iaerlfieo 
My country asks, harden my aonl to thed It !— 
Woo not that thnndtr i 
CTaaieHON. No ( I heard no sound.” 


After this ho sinks .into an abstraction from which he is roused to pray 
of them to leave him for a moment; and in this moment, with the 
.deepest feeling of dramatic situation, and a power of surpassing pathos, 
is introduced. Hurriedly he entreats of her to quit that 

place:— 


“ Cr.KMAVTHB. Not without thee. 

Indeed thou art not weU:-^hy hands are 
marble}— 

Thine eyes are fixedlet me support thee, 
lore.— 

Ha I what Is that gleaming within thy rest * 

A knife I Tell me its piirpuse. Ion ! 
lov, Noj 

My oath forbids. 

Cr.BM.tNTnR. An nalti|l Ottentle Ion. 

W'hnt cau have link'd thee to a riiiise which 
needs • 


A'atronger cement limn a good man’s word * 
'ITiere ’a danger In It. Wilt thou keep it from 
me 1 

Ion. Alas, I must. Thou wilt know ail full 
aoon— 

[Voice* call Ioi» I] 

Hark ! I am call’d. 

Cr.KMA WTHX. Nay, do not leave me thus. 
Ion. */’« very tad LvOlcea again]—I dare not 
stay—farewell i 

[Exit.” 


The dose of tills tliird act is taken up with Medon’s discovery of 
Ion’s birth, which we think somewhat weak and inefficient. Nor would 
we have tlie reader suppose that this is the only fault that could be 
pointed out in the tragedy. We venture to think, however, that the 
majority of its faults are wilful, and we feel that they'interfere but 
little with the main effects of the sentiment and action. 1 hey 
proceed chiefly, as we suppose, from the author’s first peremptory 
notion that his tragedy would not be brought upon the actual stage. 
Speeches are now and then introduced for no other purpose, as it 
would seem, than to throw off a favourite thought of the author, not 
the speaker; wherever these thoughts occur, indeed, and liappiJy 
they arc not frequent, Mr. Talfourd betrays himself by an over ela- 
horatiou which we do not observe where he surrenders himself to the 
genius of his work; and the effect is that of an occasional homily 
when we are impatient to get on with the action. Wc would add that 
some of the inferior characters are scarcely adequate to the great matters 
in hand, and that Medon, in especial, is rather a didactic old gen¬ 
tleman. His conduct in the scene we have objected to, for instance, 
appears to us to bo very weak and faulty. He discovers Ion to be the 
son of a man, who i^ doomed along with all Ms racej by the irrevereible 
sentence of the Gbds. Yet Medon, the high priest of Apollo, with the 
oracle of his 'divine master still ringing in his ear, having made this dis¬ 
covery, sho’.vs himself over delighted at it, tells Cleraanthe she is blesMd 
in her hi'rh fortune, and wishes her joy. This should be changetl. No 
plea of Judden forgetfulness on the old man’s part can excuse it. in 
the natiqliql faith and habits of Greece, the High Priest was, as it were, 

a living.section Df the oracle of his God. , i r 

In the fourth act, Ion,'holding tlie knife, hangs over the couch of 
Adrasnus, and bids him wake, ann be strong to die. In this scene^tne 
passion reaches to the height, the mind is purged by the terror and pity 
tljsw are excited, aud is left to an undistracted course of deep sentiment, . 
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in whicli, J)roceeding thrmxgh another act, the tragedy finally and most 
exquisitely closes. The ancient and modern styles of tragic enjotiBh 
here assimilate. We have a Short but mortal contest of the pas'sions, 
when suddenly above them, in deep composure, rises the form of Des¬ 
tiny, fatal still, but stripped of its worst horrors. We beg the reader’s 
attention to this extract. Adrastus has made some few struggles, only 
to feel that his hour has at last really come. The more dreadful strug¬ 
gles of Ion call to the memory the mother slaying Orestes— 


lox. It is most true} 

Ttiou spard’st my life, and therefore do the 
gods 

Ordain me to this office, lest thy fall 
.Seem the chonce forfeit of some single sin, 
And not the great redress of Argos. Now— 
Now, while 1 parley—.Spirits that have left. 
Within this hour, their plague-tormented flesh 
To rot untomb’d, glide by, niid frown on me, 
Their slow avenger—and the chamber swarmS 
With Winks of Furies—Yet a moment wait, 

Ve dreadful prompters 1—If there Is a friend. 
Whom dying thou wuuldst greet by word or 
token. 

Speak thy last bidding. 

Ann. I hnvie none on earth. 

If thou liast courage, end me I 
Ion. Not one frlendl 

hlost piteous doom I 
Amt. Art melted ? 

Ion. If I am, 

Hope nothing from my weakness} mortal 
arms, 


And eyes unseen that sleep not, gird us round. 
And we shall fall together. Be it so I 
Ann. No} stjrlke at once} my hour is come: 
in thee 

I recognise the minister of Jove, 

And, kneeling thus, submit me to his pon'er. 
[Adrastus kneels] 

Ion. Avert thy face! 

A DR. No ; let me meet thy gaze; 

Fur breathing pity liglits liiy features up 
Into more awful likeness of u turm 
Which once shone on me}—and vMcli now 
my sense 

Shapes palpable—in iiaiiit of the grave. 
Inviting me to the sad realm where sliiides 
Of Innoceiils, whom passionate regard 
Link'd with t^c guilty, are couleiit to pace 
With them the margin of the inky flood 
Mournful niid c.aliii:—’tis surely there}—.sin' 
waves 

Her pallid hand in circle o’er tiiy head. 

As if to bless thee—and I bless thee too, 
Drath’s onACiouB anoki. !—Do not turn 
away." 


The first oracle is here accomplished—for Ion, having finally raised 
the knife to stab, sinks scifseless to the earth, on hearing, as if from the 
voice of Fate, that Adrastus is his father. Medon arrives in time to 
pi’cvcnt the parricide, bnt not in time to withhold the impatient arm of 
the hot and passionate Ctcsiphoii, who, wondering at Ion’s delay, rushes 
in from the watch he was holding without, and wounds Adrastus mor- 
liilly. The dying king, at his own urgent request, is left to pass the few 
remaining moments of his existence alone with his son. We can ipiole 
hut little from this interview, ’hrough which the good is made most 
hapjiily to surmount the evil, but what we quote will show its dramatic 
beauty. Adrastus exacts a promise from Ion that he will ascenil the 
throne of Argos, and, by great deeds, redeem the memory of his father. 


" Ann. Rejoice, 

Suflerem of Argoa ! I am growing weak. 

And my cycH dazzle; let ma reat my hands, 
I'Ire they have lost their feeling, on thy head.— 
So ’ So I—thy hair is glo.ssy to the touch 
As when t Inst cinvrcatird Its tihy curl 
About my Anger} I did image then 
'J'hy reign excelling mine; it it fulflll’d,' 

And I die happy. Bless thee, King of Argos I 

[Dies. 


Ion. He’s dead' and I am fatherless ngain. 
King did he hnil me i shall I make that word 
A Rpell to bid old happiness awake 
Tiiroughont the lovely land tiiat I'nther'il mo 
In my forsaken childhoods 

[Hgsees the knife on the ground, 
"\.and tsilkCH it llpi] 

Mos^ain dream!’’ 


The character of Adrastus, which closes here, is the production of a 
strong, firm, and masterly hand. It is bodied forth, in tliK^o great 
scenes of the tragedy, massively and distinctly. It is to he hmed that 
the management of Covent Garden theatre, should the atutlmr permit 
them to continue the tragedy, will not insult good sense and giod taste, 
to say no more, by again exhibiting the tnelancholy inefficiency of Mr. 
Dale in such a part as this. We venture to hone that the author him¬ 
self will interfere to prevent it; and let us add, while we advert ^^this 
.subject, that the general “ getting up ’* of the tragedy was truljMwtg^ 
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crable.. Wc would term it diegraceful, too, if wo did not ifeel that some 
aliawanccs should be made for the circumstances under which the per¬ 
formance took place, and, in that feeling, expect to see a material change 
next season. In justice to the author, to Mr. Macready’s acting, and, 
more than all, to the claims of the public, this is peremptorily called 
for. But thw by the way. 

The title of king is at once assumed by Ion, who claims with it his 
“ ancestral honours.” Steadily, and with a mournful and intense quiet, 
the catastri)j)he now approaches. The still hot haste of Ctesiphon 
strives to intercept it. Phocion, urged to remember the office he had 
received by oath towards the fulflmcut of the oracle, is driven to stab— 
/;‘V!eijrtli¥ough all the “ delicious memories ” which had bound their boy- 
ho(jd togctlier—at the life of tl\e young king. Ion throws oft’ the blow, 
exclaiming— 

“ Ion. And could'st thou think 
I had forgotten ? 

Phocion. ThouP' 

The fifth act opens in the midst of preparations for a king's assump¬ 
tion of his state. The people murmur, and talk of iiiuliie haste, for it is 
only the morning after tJie death of Adrastus, and they cannot see the 
])ropiiety of sucl) grand festivities in the midst of sorrow, the 'plmjuc 
ha.s not abated. Ion is upon the scone ordering all things, and the poet 
hove, with perception of the nicest contrast, shows him giving way to 
sliglit iiieipialities of temper and emotion, as though the infirmities of 
Humanity should not he wholly reproached in the ascent of her sou, 
about to be deified by a more than mortal beauty. The true observer 
of nature is displayed also in the affecting silence which lou is made to 
preserve respecting Cleinanthc, from the moment of the discovery of his 
l)irth, up to nearly the close of the tragedy. When he speaks of her at 
bibt to lior brother, he does not ntter her name; hut yet, naming her 
not, and struggling to avoid her, he is obliged to, see her at last. 
Their meeting is extremely beautiful. The profound iutifice of love, 
as Air. Lamb finely terms the effort of Hamlet to alienate Ophelia by 
ail'ectcd diseourtesi«;s, is here practised by Ion, who seeks, by attcniplcd 
coldness, to wcaii Clemauthe from that loving intercourse which can no 
lou.ger find a place amidst business so serious as that which he has to do. 
Yet still the hoping and affectionate girl, ignorant of the real cause, 
]deads to be loved:— 

f May not thy stato 

Have some unnoticed shelter ’mid its folds 
For love to make its nest in ?” * 

•—and vainly does Io»i* strive to hold completely to hit, purpose,— 
awkwardly do^es i'us sweet countenance “ counterfeit a frown!” She 
has asked, And shall we never see each other?” 

•'I<iv [lifter a piiiise]. Yes I While I thus gn*e upon thy Hviiijr fnee, 

I have ask'll Ijirt dreaiiful qiipstiiin of the hills I feel the love that kinillcs Ihreunh its hetiiily 

'rh.it look eternal; of the flowing slreama Can never wholly perish we Hhnlt meet 

'I'hat lucid fl,. w for ever} of the startF, Aitalii, Cleniaathe! 

inlil whose fields of asiire my ratsea spirit “Ci.km. Bless thee for that name ; 

Hath trod in ijloty: all were dumb} but now, ^ Call me that name again." 

* We quote thi.>t from the first of the privately-circulated editions. We venture 
to think ihiit the alteration ii\the suhsequent edition-s is not an improvement. Tii 
the lattrr, the speech we have quoted aiaive is expressed thus 

*< Thou dost accuse Some lltthi space, omldst its radiant cares, 

'’i'’’y.biate too hardly. It may give some room, For love and joy to breaths In,” 
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She prays of him at last, rather than deny her the further sight of 
him on earth, that he will kill her at once. What follows has matchless 
tenderness in it, and is expressed with the most dramatic truth. * 


** loM. No; thou must live, my fair one: 
There ate a thousand joyona things in life. 
Which pass unheeded in a life of Joy 
As thine hath been, tiil breezy narrow comes 
To ruffle It; and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bringrepose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them. 
Thou dost not mark me. 

Clusi. Oh. Idol Ido! 

Ion. If for thy brother’s and thy father's 
soke 


Thou art content to lire, the healer Time 
Will reconcile thee to the lovely things 
Of this delightful world,—and If aiioUier. 

A happier—no, I cannot bid thee love 
Another I—I did think 1 could have said it. 
But ’tia la vain. 

Clkm. Thou art mine own then still f 

Ion. I am thine own j thus let me clasp 
thee: nearer| 

O joy too thrilling and too short I" 


The interview closes with “ one more embrace,” which, he tells 
“ the last—the last in this world.” She follows him from the stage anti 
seeks Minerva’s temple, that, unseen, she may see him in his throne. 

The last scene exhibits him there, in the midst of the s.iges and the 
people of Argos, about to swear allegiance on the altar. Tlie actual 
progress of this scene is finely marked in the writing. We see the face 
of Ion, pale at the first, gradually flush and kindle. He exacts from 
Agenor and Medon, and the sages of his council, a scries of pledges for 
the hope, the happiness, and the good government of his country. 
Finally, he asks the assembled multitude to swear that, if he leaves no 
issue, they will lodge the sovereign power of Argos “ in the aftections of 
the general heart, and in the wisdom of the best.” They all swear this, 
and the tragedy thus concludes— 


" Ion. Hear and record the oath, immortal 
power* I 

Now give me leave a moment to approach 
That altar unattended. [He goea to the altar. 

Gracioua god* I 

In whoae mild aervice my gtud youth was 
apent. 

Look on me now j—and if there ia a Power, 

As at this solemn time I feel there is. 

Beyond ye, that hath breathedtbrouyhallyour 
shapes 

The spirit of the beautiful that lives 
In earth and heaven;—to ye 1 offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and love. 

For my dear country’s welfare. Let this blow 
Knd all her sorrows I 

[Stabs himself, and falls. Ctksi fiion rushes 
to support him.] 

Ctesiphon, thou art 
Avenged, and wilt forgive me. 

Ctks. lliou haat pluck’d 

The poor disguise of hatred from my soul. 

And made me feel huw shallow ia the wish 
Of vengeance. Cotild 1 die to save thee I 
[Ci.KM.tNTna rushes forward.] 

Cbieu. Ilaldl 

Let me support him—stand away—indeed 
1 have best right, although ye know it net. 

To cling to him in death. 

Ion. This le ajoy 

I did not hope for—this is sweet Indeed.— 
Bend thine eyca on me I 


C).F.M. And for this it w:is 

Thou rvouldat Imve wean'd me from tlier' 
CuuUlst thou think 
1 would be so divorced i 
Ion. Thou art right, C'le> 

raanthe,— 

It WHS a shallow and an Idle thought; 

’J'ls past; no show of coldness fiets us now ; 
No vain disguise, my love. Yet thou wilttliink 
On that which, when 1 feign'd, i truly said— 
Wilt thou not, sweet ooe t 
Clum. I will treasure all. 

[Enter lai/s.] 

Invs. I bring you glorious tidings—Hal 
no joy 

Can enter here. 

Ion. Yes—is it as I hope I 

lavs. The pestilence abates. 

Ion [Springs on his feet]. Do ye not 
heart 

Why shout ycnot?—ye are strong—thiok not 
of me; 

Hearken 1 the curse my ancestry had spread 
O’er Argos is dispell’d I—Agenor, give 
This gentle youth his freedom, who hiitli 
brought ^ 

Sweet tidings that I shall not die In vain— 

And Medon I cberisw liim m thou hast one 
Who dying blesses thee.niyown Clemauibc I 
Let this console thee also—Argos lives— 

Tt • offering is accepted—all is well I [Dies. 
[’Fhe curtain faUs.]” 


* The plan of the scene appears to have been suggested by Ford’s celebrated ca¬ 
tastrophe in the Broken Heart,” hut Mr. Talfourd’s treatment.is nreife true to 
nature, since the silence of lou has tllh plea of a great and•‘overruiiog necessity 
which we cannot give to Caiantfaa. Mr. Talfourd, we may add, has borrowed one 
of Ford’s lines. Calantha says— 

They are the idleot griefs which cut the heart-strings !” 

Ion says— 

*1 Tliey are the patient lorrowg which touch nearest!” 
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Tfiis it is, we feel, to move the deepest.soarces of-trajpc emotion, and 
to Fealize its highest objects. The previous passion and suffering of the 
tragedy are pnrgcd in this last scene; and notwithstanding all the present 
sorrow of the sacrifice, the mind of the reader or spectator cannot but 
acknowledge a kind of affecting delight, 

A lively critic has inquired lately, “ Winch of our smartest dra¬ 
matic iwets, now-a-days, can ask * How d’ye do in less than three 
verses ?** The satire meant to be conve.yed is, that there is no strenuous 
simplicity, nothing artless, earnest, and energetic, in the living class of 
dVaniatic writing. The falsehood of this we believe we have abundantly 
illustrated. Can our critic bring forth from- his vaunted, and we might 
venture to add, little relished or appreciated stores, four words more 
crowded wdth 4ntcn8c and noble meaning, than those of Clemanthe—I 
WILL TUBASURE ALL? Call he name anything more deeply patlieiic 
than Ion’s Bend thine eyes on me? Can he produce three words 
more instinct with a thousand emotions true to the situation and the 
scene, than tlie ’Tis very sao, with which Ion tears himself from 
Clemanthe to rush to the cliamber of Adrastus ? But why should wc 
adduce these or other‘instances to an ingenious person who has already 
come to the conclusion thq|; the drama has breathed her last; and who, 
mistaking what he says for W'it, announces to us that he has “ calculated 
in his tables of contingent phenomena when her revival may be looked 
for, and expects it along with the recommencement of oracles.” We 
will answer for it that, should oracles recommence, this gentleman will 
turn out to be a poor hand at expounding them. 

The drama dead! You might as well announce at the same time 
that the “human heart by which we live” has simk into the grave, and 
left the world behind it nothing but a breathing skeleton. The drama 
cannot die so long as the dements of tragic interest remain in the world. 
We more than suspect, indeed, that comedy is at a disadvantage just 
now, because those infinite vanities and absurdities of artificial life with 
which the comic poet has more especially to do, are liable to he dissi¬ 
pated and generalized by the sort of common education wliich must 
result from a wide diffusion of literature. But the tragic poet infallibly 
stands on ground which is immoveable. The definition of Tragedy, 
which was made two thousand years ago, applies still with an undi¬ 
minished force. To be power, by exciting pity and terror, to purge 
the mind of those and such like passions—to redeem, that is, by a com- 
jiosing intellectual interest, the agitating realities of a stormy existence— 
was held to be her.province by Aristotle; and it is her piovince still, 
and will continue so till pity and terror, and real and intellectual 
interest, have quite gone from-'amongst us. 

Our critic of the “ Athenaeum” may reassure himself on this point. 
If the admiration he professes for the great writers of Elizabeth’s age had 
been indeed sincere, it would itself have checked his spleen. To admit 
the iW’W'er of being deebly mt^ed by the tragic drama, is in itself an 
adm»Sioif thakits inaterm^ are aipongst us. Fiir to say that the lyorld 
may be, and still is, dce^yland;deliTiousiy affected by artless, earnest, 
and energetic” writing: and to assert, at the same time, that the world 
must unrefine itself before it cau hope to see any “ artless, earnest, and 
energetic” writing issue from a living man, is too evident an absurdity 
for discussion. The artlessness o'f the drama is a result produced, and 
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only producible, from the highest art, and this latter cannot be the 
product of any “ state of simplicity,” however strenuous. Our critic 
adopts a preferable style of argument, when he puts his case in the 
shape of a “ What would you more? Has not England done enough 
in the dramatic w'ay ? England, who gave birth to the only true drama, 
and compared with whose productions of (hat kind, all others, as 

well as modern, ark puny abortions.” This proposition is at least 
distinct and intelligible, and we leave the question it involves to be 
discussed by some nfth-form schoolboy. 

We take advantage, meanwhile, of the allusion to the “ puny abor¬ 
tions” of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to introduce a hamc 
which has associated itself recently with the grandest era of the Greek 
genius; which is illustrious as belonging to the firsf of our living 
prose writers, and one of the most original thinkers of this or any coun¬ 
try, living or dead ; and which we hope to make familiar to our readers 
before we have closed these papers, as belonging to one who possesses 
also (he power, if he chooses to put it into perfect action, of a first-rate 
dramatic poet. Wc feci it scarcely necessary to add, that we mean 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor. This admirable scholar, among many 
fragments of fine verse which enrich his lant production, the “ Letters 
of Pericles and Aspasia,” has given a scene supposed to have passed in 
the shades between Agamemnon and his daughter. Agamemnon is 
imagined to have descended from his horrible death, and, on the instant, 
to have met Iphigeneia:— 


ri>HioBVKiA. Fatherl I now may lean upon 
your breast. 

Ami you wUh unreverted uyee will grasp 
Iphigeneia’s hand. 

We are not ehadee 
surely 1 for yours throbs yet. 

And did my blood 

Win Troy for Greeee t 

Ah! ’twas ill done, to shrink; 
But the sword gleam’d eo sharp; and the good 
priest 

Trembled, and Pallas frown'd above, severe. 
AoAMiiMNosr. Daughter! 

Iph. Beloved father! le the blade 

Again to pierce a bosom no'v unfit 
For sacrifice ? No blood is in its veins, 

No Onrlrequires it here; here are no wrongs 
To vindicate, no realms to overthrow. 

Yon standing as at Aulia in tlie fane, 

With face averted, holding (aa befbre) 

My hand; bat youra burns not, aa then It 
burn'd. 


This alone ahowa me we are with the Bleat, 
Nor subject to the sufferings we have borne. 

1 will win back past kindneas. 

Tell me then. 

Tell how my mother farea who loved me so. 
And griev’d, aa 'twere for you, to see me pait. 
Frown not, but pardon me for tarrying 
Amid too idle words, nor ashing how 
She praised us both (which must) for what we 
did, 

Aosm. Ye Qods, who govern herel do 
human pangs 

Reach the pure soul thus far below I do tears 
Spring in these meadows t 
IvH. No, sweet father, no I 

I could have anewer'd that t why ask the Gods * 
Aoau. Iphigeneia 1 O my child I the Earth 
Has gender'd crimes unheard-of heretofore. 
And Nature may have changed in her last 
deptha, 

Together with the Gods and ail their laws.” 


IP 

Unconsciously and calmly the innocent shade urges upon Agamem¬ 
non, in memory of the old sweetness and affectiouateiiehj of hie temper, 
the serenity of his new abode, suited to his own serenity, and surpassing 
the anxious joys of earth:— 


' No change have we, hot eveh dhy for night, 
Nor spring for anmmer. 

All things iwe serene, 

Serene, too, be your spirit f Nente oh eseth; 
Ever was half so kindly In M« house. 

And so eompHnnt. even to O child. 

Never was snaleht your robe ao4yfr<Mit'<M, 
Though going to the conucll. The uian 
Knew bis good king was lending him In-doors, 
Before he beard the voice that marshaU’d 
Greece, 

Therefore all pndiM you. 

, . Proudest men theraielVM 

In others praise hoinilUy, and most 


Admlre.lt id the sceotrO and the sword. 

What, thfib can make yea apeak thos rapidly 
And briefly t in your step thus hesitate f 
Ate yon srraldl fh meet, among the gbod, 
laceatvotuf Helen here I » , ■ 

>' Aoak. Oh! Gods of Bell I 

IpH. ahe hath not pola'd the river. 

We may walk 

With our ha^ds Unkt, nor feel our house’s, 
shame. 

Aoam. Never mayat thou, Iphigeneia I feel 
ill 

AttUa hod no aborp twerd, thou wouldst 
claim. 
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•Greece no avengfer—I, her ohtef «o late, 
Tiirsngh Krebue, tbrougb Elyeium. writhe be¬ 
neath it. 

Iph. Come; I hare better diadema than 
those 

Of Argos and Mycenai—come atyay. 

And I will weave them tat you on the bank. 
You will not look 80 pale whew you have 
walked 

A little in the grove.and have told all 
Those sweet fond words the widow aanf her 
child. • .. 

Auam. Oh, Earth I I suffered less upon thy 
shores I 


[Aside.] The bath that bubbled with my blood, 
the blowe 

That spilt It (O worse torture 1} muet sha 
know t 

Ah I the first woman coming from Mycenai 
Wll pine to pour this poison in her ear, 
Taunting aad Charon for bis alow advance. 
IphigenetA' 

Irn. Why thos turn away 1 
OfUlng me with auch fondness I T am here, 
Father, and where you are, will ever be. 
Aoak. Thou art n»y child—yes, yea, thou 
art my eUld. 

AU was not once what all now la I Come on. 
Idol of love and truth! my child 1 my child I'* 


Soon again, however, remembering the feU Clytemnestra, Agamemnon 
turns away:— 


*' Irn. What spake my father to the goda 
above ? 

Unworthy am I then to Join in prayer! 

If. on the last, or any day before, 

Of my brief course on earth, I did amiss, 

Sny it at once, and let me be unblest; 

But, O my faultless father I why should you } 
And shun so my embraces 1 

Am r wild 

And wandering in my foiidiwss > 

Wp are shades 11 

Groan not thus deeply; blight imt thus the 
season 

Of full-orb'd gladness I Shades we are Indeed, 
But mingled, let us feel it, with the blest, 

1 knew it, bnt forgot it suddenly, 

Altho’ 1 felt it all at your approach. 

Book on me; smile with me at my illusion— 
You are so like what you have ever been 
(Except in sorrow I) 1 might well forget 
I could not will you as I used to do. 

It wus the first embrace since my descent 


I ever aim'd at; those who love me live, 

Save one. who loves me most, and now would 
chide me. 

Aoam. We want not, 0 Iphigeneia, we 
Want not embrace, nor kiss that cools the 
heart 

With purity, nor words that more and more 
Teach what we know, from those we know, 
and sink 

Often most deeply where they fall most light. 
Time was when for the faintest breath of thtney 
Kingdom and life were UtUe. 

Ivu. Value them 

As llttlp DOW. 

Aoam. Were life and kingdom all 1 

Iph. Ah I by our death many are sad who 
loved us. 

They will he happy too. 

Cheer I king of men I 
Cheer! there are voices, songs—Cheer I arma 
advance.” 


Mr. Landor then marks, with subtle beauty, a tranquillizing influence 
from the happy shade* gradually ^stealing over Agamemnon. Voices 
and songs are heard from within the grove, and a noise of Argive arms, 
lie bursts forth— 


“Aoam, Come to me, soul of peace I These. Aoam. Freshness breathes round me from 
these alone, come breeee above. 

These are not false embracei. What are ye, winged ouee! with golden 

Irn. Both are happy I urnsr* « 

They are the Hours, which had descended with the king, and now return 
to the earth again. With them the last heaviness of mortality is taken 
from Agamemnon, and the sudden glories of completed happiness, 
“ above the thiinder,” break upon him. The scene closes with a noble 
alternation of the Chorus and Semi-Chorus. 

We will not . stqp here to beg the reader to observe, how profoundly 
true, in a philosophical sense, is the tendency of this scene, in its 
intimation that (he dead are not happy at once in Elysium—since by 
that means we are made tp feel that the love which outlives death is 
the love we have oiiici6,ki)iOWp*'—that the affections which await us in 
Elysium are our owTp We ask of him to view it simply as 

an £6rort of draihaticgemus. Tlie most rare and most splendid qualities 
of the art seem to us to be preamted in it. Every line, it may be swd, 
embodies a uramatic picture. Behold the gentle shape at the opening 
leaning on the breast of the face-averting king—the affecting sweetness 
of the allusion to the sacrifice at Aulis—the happy gentleness of the 
recollection of the great Grecian monarch staying himself even at the 
council-door to humour childhood, or to help the infirmitiis of age*~the 
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quick chords of agony that are unconsciously touched—the diadem, 
better than those of Argos and Mycenai, which is to he woven by 
Iphigeneia for her father from flowers 

“ Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers’’— 

—the kingly sufferer sufl'ering still, “ through Erebus, through Ely¬ 
sium,” writhing still— 

You will not look so pale when yon have walked 

A little in the grove, and have told all 

Those sweet fond words the widow sent her child.” 

Such is one of Mr. Landor’s “ puny abortions,” and such as it is, it 
may rank with the puny abortions” of antiquity. 

Onr “ Athenreum” critic, however, begs to be allowed to explain the 
term. He only means to convey, by “ puny abortionsi” that the 
Greek tragedies are “ philosophical poems in a faintly dramatic shape.” 

Surely he scarcely betters himself by this. Are we to be told that the 
Antigone is faintly dramatic? The tragedians of Greece were indeed 
con tilled within the narrow circla of .the chorus; they were obliged to 
practice the precision, and copy the details of nature; their ideas were 
necessarily exact and deBnite, because they were bounded by a certain 
severity and simplicity of material;-—on the other hand, we have since had 
a greater master in that art, who, not iinassistedVbe'it remembered) by ihe 
inspiration breathed over the unconscious world by Greece, acknowledged 
no limit in the relations of place or the continuity of time, and wliose eye 
could glance at will from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven;— 
but, between the great tragedians of the classic school and that last 
more “ daring practiscr of arts inhibited,” the heart and the passions 
liave stood unchanged. Infinite analogies of thought and expression still 
delight the reader of .^schylus and Shakspeare, and it may be a question 
still, which had the greatest power in the singleness of tragic passion. 
And the Antigone of Sophocles?* Who shall say that that noble 
and devoted daughter and sister,—the most soft, the most tender, the 
firmest, most lofty, and unfaultering of women—who shall say that she, 
who through the (Edipus at Colonos encounters unmurmuriugly all the 
ills of exile and want, that she may alleviate the sufferings of her father 
—and in the tragedy which bears her name, lays down her life and 
her passionately tender love to preserve the ashes of her brother from 
dishonor,—is conceived in a ” faintly dramatic** imirit? Who shall say 
it of the sweet Alcestis, that matchless pattern of delicacy and heroism, 
the self-devoting wife of the doomed Admetus,—who shall say it of Aga¬ 
memnon, ” treading the purple calmly to his dcath,’*~-orof Macaria, 
—or of Hecuba, remembering her parting with jPolJxena, that rending 
asunder of body a,hd of soul,—who jshall say it. of Ajax, sitting alone 
in blood,**—or bf OassTES, as the Furies defended qpon him ? Virgil, 
if we pleased, w<mild tell us his ii^pressiaq of thelasl^ 

Aut Agaiaecanohihs seSa^agitams VfSstes^ ’ ' 

limineBim!” - ^ 

but we venture'here'a^in tO'd&ll in aksistanewotf Mr. Landor, 
in further wlustration of his bwn^ dramatic ^nius, and of the true spirit 
of Greek .tragedy. ’ 

The ffdlowing lines are portioii* of an ^unpublished scene by Mr. 

* We do not^ve the entire scene, as we fear that we should not be justified in 
anticipating wholly a publication of such extraordinary power aud interest. 
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Landor, connected with the subject we have already quoted from his 
V Letters of Aspasia,” and called “ The Death of Clttemnkstra.” 
We hold that no writer, ancient or modern, has eyer made a more sudden, 
fearful, and tremendous plunge into, the very innermost depths of tragic 
passion and dramatic expression, than is here, with the most glorious 
ease and consciousness of power, made by Sfr. Landor. 

“ Electra. Pass on, my brother I She awaits the wretch, 
Dishonour, despoiler, murderer,.. 

None other name shall name him. She awaits 
As wmild 8 lover... Heavenly Clods 1 what poison 
O'erilows my lips! 

Adulteress I husband-slayer! 

Strike her, the tigress. Think upon our father.., 

Give the sword scope. Think what a man was be! 

How fond of her I—^bow kind to all abput, 

That he might gladden and teach m. How proud 
Of thee, Oi*estes, tossing thee above 
His joyous head, and calling thee his crown I 
Ah I boys, remember not what malts our hearts 
And marks them evermore! 

Bite not thy lip, 

. Nor tramp, like%n unsteddy colt, the ground. 

Nor stare against the wall... .but think again 
How better than all fathers was our &thor— 

Go! 

Orestes. Loose me, then! for this white hand, Electra, 

Hath fastened upon mine with fiercer grasp 
Than mine can ^asp the sword. 

Electra. Go, sweet Orestes I 
I knew not 1 was bolding thee... .Avenge him. 

How he sprang from me I... Sure, be now has reuciit 
The room before the hath! The bath-door opens! ' 

It hath creakt thus since he—since thou, oh father!. 

Ever since thou didst loosen its strong valves, 

Either with all thy dying weight, or strength 
Agonized with her stabs. 

What plunge was that ? 

Ah me! What groans are those ? 

Orestes, (rs'cn/ering). They sound thro* hell, 

Rejoicing the Eumenides...,!” 

Neither AEschylus nor Shakspeare ever conceived an incident more 
terrible or more true, than that creaking of the door of the bath on the 
ear of Electra, ajf her brother rushes in, with all its frightful and heart- 
withering, ass^ations., Ajjd Jet the reader observe the trensendous 
significance of every word Jhat is uttered. Is such writing as this 
“ faintly dramatic ?/? . For pwselvcs, reverencing as we do the genius of 
Greek tragedy, we .belleye jhat we e-xpress our admiration of it the most 
worthily, in feeUi^.^t^gt Mr« Landor. has here written quite up to the 
high lynrit of the gi^ilt men who were, its masters. The fine pictuie of 
Agamemnen gladdening and teaching Orestes, is in the touclving vein of 
the chorus of the Choephorce, the dvepwwwv warpi,—and if 

could give the conclusion of the scene, where the frantic Electra counts 
the agonies of her horror by the drops which Jail from the bloody sword 
pf Orestes, ' i “ • 
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Evidences of -Genius for Dramatic Poetry, 

“ They are andiUe, 

For they are many I—^from the sword’s point falling, 

And down from tl^ mid-blade I" • 

—and where we are made to feel the coming madness of the matricide,— 
the reader would admit that there is really nothing grander in the tra- 
gjedy we have named. “ Faintly dramatic,** indeed! There is a speech 
in the Choephoroe, where the poor boy, “ streaked with his mother’s 
blood,” struggles to tell his story be^e his reason quits him, before 
madness drives him “ out of the course,**—a speech in which these lines 
occur:— 

“ fwc C' Ir' ttfii, Ktipvoffu ^(Xoic, 

KTavtiv Ti ^tifU jujjrtp' o{)K dvfv dlmjc, 
varpoitrovQU ptafffta, xal 0tuv ffr^yoc.,” 

and from which he suddenly breaks into the fearful horror,— 

“ op. dvo£"AwoXXov, duk vXt)0{fovffi 

KiS Sfifiaruv (rrdiovnv vlfta Sva^ihic, 

XO. tltriv Ka0apiiai'' 

which, with all its attendant circumstances, is unsurpassed in dramatic 
grandeur by Macbeth or Lear. 

In a future paper (after closing our examination ctf the noble poem of 
Paracelsus, which the more immediate intenest at present attaching 
to " Ion” has induced us to defer) we shall resume the subject of Mr. 
Landor’s genius for dramatic poetry, more especially with reference to 
some of his tragic writings that have long been before the world. We 
believe that we shall be able to point out some few of the causes that have 
stood in the way of tins poet’s popularity, as well as not a few of the 
more rare and splendid endowments possessed by bim for one of the 
highest performances in literature. We will only add, in a few words 
here, that, considered generally as a poet, Mr. Landor seems to us to 
leave too much to be done for him by his reader. His principle of as¬ 
sociation is too subtle and rehned. No inconsiderable degree of intuitive 
apprehcnsivciiesB, indeed, is necessary to those who would understand 
his poetry as a whole. Even in the first scene we have quoted in this 
paper, an instance of how difficult it is to keep pace with his delicate 
and rapid associating power, may be pointed out in the break of Iphi- 
geneia’s speech,— 

. ‘‘Proudest tbsmsslves 

In others praise humility,” &o. 

and the resumption, “ What titan can make you ?” &c. Links are in 
fact to be supplied by the reader, distances to be bridged over, and it is 
taken for granted that he must at once understand a most masterly con¬ 
nexion of the remotest analogies without going through the long process 
requisite to the obtuser perceptions. This is a fault, W it is a grand 
one. It arises, we are disposed to think, ^om Mr. i^andolr*8 too tho¬ 
rough sensitiveness on the subject of language, from his too precise 
apprehension o#^e vehicle of his tlioughts. His light is diverted, and 
glances excenbcically off from ih&facettes of his gem-Uke words. The 
feult is just the reverse of Shelley’s, whiqh was that (ff presepting^a vast 
away of synchronous images rektifig to the same thing. Mr. Landor 
is properly entitled to a term which mis more than once been applied to 
Shelley. The author of ** Gebir,’* “ Count Juliani” and “ Ippolito Di 
Este,” is the “ poet for poete.” 
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are the drawings of RAPHAEL TO BE SUFFERED 
TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY ? 

To the Edit^ of the New Monthly Mc^aseine. 

Sir,—The lovers of the'fine arts hav* heard with grief, and astonishment, 
that the divine colieetitm of the drawings of Raphael, exhibited by the 
Messrs. Woodbum, of St. Martin’s t^ne, may possibly be sufferod to quit 
the country, for want of efforts on the part of government to detain tlieni. 
Tiicre they are, next door (so to sptAk,^ to the very gallery now building 
for the reception of great paintings, and the encouragement of British art, 
and yet British art is to lose them / Raphael himself is our neighbour, 
and we are to let him go! The human angel is there, hardly loss divine 
than the angeU he painted. There he waits, ready to teach our students, to 
refine our spirits, to enlarge our charities, to perfect our fame, and we are to 
calculate the miserable cost of his reception, even though he would bring 
gohl flowing'in upon us, as well as grace and glory! 

()n whichever side this question is looked at, we have no excuse for our 
hesitation. Yes, thcry is one; and on the face of it, a fair one, though it 
can exist but for a moment. The government, it is understood, does not like 
to commit itself to any newi expenses, however laudable, especially at a time 
like the present, till it knows whether the public approve them. The in¬ 
dividuals that compose the government cannot be supposed to be indifferent 
to these divine productions. Lottl Melbourne is surely a man to lend an 
ear to all intelligent ami kindly propositions; Mr. Spring Rice is said to bo 
a lover of poetry, consequently of all the liberalities which it includes; I.ans- 
downe collections of the fine arts are already eminent; Lord Holland would 
much surprise the publio if he omitted any one grace or generosity of taste in 
the list of his perceptions; in short, I believe we could go the whoic roiuid of 
the ministry and not find a name Uiat would not gladly be foremost in the 
list of Uaphael’s detainers. If I am not mistaken, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has acknowledged to Messrs, Woodburn, that he would willingly 
advoesatu the purehase of the drawings, if ho thought the public would side 
with him. It becomes him, perhaps, considering his oflicc, to doubt. Hut 
why do not all parties and ranks of men vie with each other in seeing wliich 
cun best do the doubt away? How is it that we have no man in parliament 
at present, who can pierce bevond the surface of such a question, enter into 
the metaphysics or moral depths of it, and make it as clear to everybody that 
we ought to purchase the drawings, as it is that we ought to do anything 
else that is both noble and profitable? Nay, there arc such men ; 1 co\da 
name them; but why do they not speak? Whv is Bulwcr silent? Why 
Talfourd ? Why does not Sir Robert Peel, who has the taste and spirit to 
be a true patron of ^rt, interfere in behalf of these models of all art? things, 
as Messrs. Woodburn justly observe, calculated to advance the manufactures, 
as well a\th^ greater works of the eountry. The greatest art includes ilic 
less : sometiinea it' literally serves it In the present collection there is a 
design for “a chased silver dish,"’—(the Nymphs and Tritons, No. 14,) 
which is a nonsuTnoratibh of grace and fkney. 

I am a Radical niyself; and I think I can answer for it, that neither Mr. 
Hume, ntar-any other Radical, nor the Radicals as n body, would object to 
this pufehau. Literature and jh^ fine arts hang too much together to 
allow of suco almnation from an inteliect'ial sympathy; and the poorest 
classes of the community ore tqo proud of the reputaflon they are oequir* 
ing for knowledge, aild too Instinctively feel the strength and future good 
of all intellectual co-operations, to offer any dfsturbanim to the proposal on 
their part. They hope soon to be walking in titehr clean jackets, and with 
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respectful steps, tlirongh the rooms of the New National Clallery, a» the 
fine-eyed Tuscan peasantry dg in theirs; and in making' friends of the 
fine forms of Raphael and Correggio, they will instinctively cultivate flie 
quietest and best shaping forth of their very political wishes. Them is a 
hackneyed quotation from Ovid, which has nevertheless not had full justice 
done to the niceties of its meaning,— 

Ingciiuas didicis^e fidelitfr arte’s, ' 

£raoilit mores, iicc simit esse feros;*' 

That is to say,—to acquire such a taste fur the fine arts, as to expand our 
perceptions of truth and beauty in general, and give, us in them, 

softens the manners by delivering us from nnrrotvncss anil exclusiveness, and 
will not sufh' us to be ferocious, even if wrong and passion incline us to 
be so, 

Ikit there arc districts in Ireland starving! Should we give fifteen 
thousand pounds fur the most marvellous cpljectidn of drawings, as long as 
such is the case ? Sir, the fact is a very frightful one; and if the purchase 
jiret exited our relieving it,’of course I should say, “ Let our fellow-creatures 
cat, and the drawings perish:” Ovid has just said it for me. Humanity 
itself is the first of graces, as trell as duties; and the sweet soul of Raphael 
(which was full of it, or it would not have been what it Avas), would blush 
to sec itself stand in its way. Vasari records of him, that “ his- good¬ 
nature was still more enchanting than his art,'* and that he was “ all over 
amiablencss and loving kindness ,—fAem di gemfilezza, e colmo di caritd.*' 
Out of what else, indeed, could these enchanting shapes and faces proceed, 
that encircle, as it were, the very spectators of this Exhibition with balmy 
and c5talting arms, with a neAv sense of the capabilities and beautiful-minded- 
iiu^j.s of their fcUow-creature roan, and incline him to love his very species 
the better? Do we think that anything could yitign such feelings ? No; 
no riioie than a ditch could throw forth a crystal fountain, or a scorpion be a 
clove. Well, Sir, bow it is that the starvation of the Irish is not instantly 
relic'Vt'd would be above my comprehension, if 1 did not know how one evil 
habit is mixed up with another, and throws obstacles in the way of tlie most 
obvious and easy measures of justice. Government think sometimes, or at 
least fancy (and’ circumstances must excuse them for the fancy) that they 
cannot instantly set about one of the most elemental pieces of justice, for fear 
of reducing society itself to its elements, or at least hazarding the gradual 
disengagement of its workings from the w'orst part of their alloy. All I can 
say on this point is, that most certainly no kindness towards the Irish will 
he senired by the saving of the money proposed to be laid out on these 
pictures, and as certainly none will be hindered by the laying it out. Ho 
that votes for the purchase will not be the less likely, but so much the more 
liUely, to assist his fellow-creatures; just as you would sooner be likely to 
see a man Avho issues from the Exhibition give a sixpence to a beggar, than 
one who would spend nothing to go in—who would feel no impulse to go and 
gaze u{mn the ktud faces in the pictm'os. 1 do not say that every admirer of 
art is a generous man; for he may. admire it more or fess, as ,it happens, 
uud not feel those sources of liberal e^ojiion sU'rred within hi^, y'hich all 
tho truest graces of perception possess in common. But I do say that the 
chances, by reason of that i^roperaltop of the jympathi^. are in favour of 
his generosity; and if any qu^ti'on of a^istahee to Ireland epuid disengage 
itself from roji^derntions that 'raglly ^avp nothing to do with, it-i-if ,the .pro¬ 
position of h^ to these ikmis^tng4^ti^hi f&r;instat)ce were mmly, aa it 
ought to he, ohe of sending them fora and comfort at-once, it, fellow- 
creatufc dying at one's door, it ifipot qnljr a likely, it is an iflentical pro¬ 
position, depend upon it, that , eyeiiy hearty voter Tor the purchase of the 
pictures would be as hearty a one tor sending the food. It would he> to say 
the least of it, a pleasure which he cohld not deny himself. 

1 confess 1 should woi^er how the most eminent of the patrons, of art in 
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this country could abstain from taking the matter to tliemselves. and siib- 
Bcrihing to make a gift to the.nation, did I not know how often the richest 
men may have the greatest calls and drains upon their nursa; not to men> 
tioti the unwillingness of any one moving or seeming to mcftide, where he is 
not sure that he is trespassing upon no delickcies or d^BldUltitns on the p.irt 
of others. It was even suggested to me the other day«,'by a fVieud, that it 
would be handsome on the part of the Messrs. W'oodbum' themselves to 
make the gifti as they have the reputation of being rich. ^ My friend, how¬ 
ever, with liis natural feeling for a delicacy, laughed while he said it; for 
be the wealth of these gentlemen what it may, it could not bo as handsome 
on the part of the nation to expect, or to allow the gift. The Messrs. Wood- 
burn, though liberal men, are dealers by profession, who are no more to be 
expected to give up profits in this wholesale manner, than hosiers or bakers. 
It is enough, if they show the superiority of tlieir trade over hosiers and 
bakers, by the liberality which they really do exorcise. The sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds (which abstractedly is a mere nothing for a collection so truly 
unique, exquisite, and by its nature and therefore worth all which 

it could fetch, though it were jewels instead of guineas), is, as they truly say, 
a much smaller sum than it would cost to make a similar collection; for ex¬ 
ample, to repurchase it from another nation, siqrposing.it wssible/or mo¬ 
ther nation to let it go. It is therefore very handsome in mem to offer it as 
they do, and to show tbenssclves anxious for their country's having it. The 
trustees of the NationalGallery have, it seems," not felt themselves justified 
to recommend a purchase, unidls based on the sum named in the will of the 
late lamented collector, which was almost one-third of their true value 
but this sum, for many reasons unnecessary to mention, might havo been 
purposely made too small by this lamented gentleman, and at all events is 
no guide for a- real love of tho drawings, and a knowledge of their 
value. “ With every respect for those ‘distinguished individuals, the trus¬ 
tees,” the Messrs. Woodburn beg to observe, in their prospectus, “ that had 
a committee of members of tho Iloyal Academy, and amateurs who collect 
drawings, inspected the Raffaelles^thcy arc confident the price asked would 
have been awarded them. To be able, in one room, to trace the practice in 
art of this prince of painters, from the dawn of his genius to the end of 
his short hut glorious career, by means of indisputably authentic works of 
his own hand, is an advantage which the most zealous artist nr amateur 
might have dreamed of, but could not expect to see realized." 

It is capitally well, said, and as truly.—The price would have been nothing 
to such u consideration, had it been twice os much. 

I confess I am one of those who think that no collections or academies will 
make great geniuses in art, any more than they ever did make them. Tho great 
geniuses come first, or by nature. But then I can never be one of those who 
think that academies will hinder the rise of truly great geniits, till the recol¬ 
lection of old English poetry and the new generation of Wordsworths and 
Coleridges be done away. I would not swear that a greater poet than 
Shakspeare himself may not be seen by posterity, thougli it will require as 
great events as the Refbrmation and the publication of the Biblo to bring 
him about; and even, then, the pre-existence pf the former Shakspeare might 
be a hinderance tq'his perfection, j^ut'the very greatest geniuses of all are 
not the Only gresif gehliisesV etherise, since the time of Shakspeare, 
we should have hod no Miltons and Wordsworths; and, therefore, even 
should the Wwfld Have no moire Raphaels or Titians, it may have names still 
great and august,—^^it may have new Caraccis and .Claudes; and the good 
of collections of these great meh, like that of our great English poets, is, 
that they serve to.call twck the'principles of the finest taste, and save u.s, at 
all events, from an yiternar succession of bad works, aud the contentedness 
of vanity. New’Caraccis '^ill not be hindered, and daubeit will. 

I could say a great deal more on every part of tins t^hject, and havo an 
‘extreme desire to do so; but time, and other circumstimees, cut me |hort 
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It is no m«tter> provided I shall not have to tear my hair, when 1 look over 
it, at finding 1 have omitted something which would have " convinced the 
most increduloos.*’ But 1 hope, Sir, that others will take up the proposal, 
and urge it better. Above all, let everybody who has not seen the drawings, 
go to St Martin’S'lane while yet he has time, and convince himself. If 
that room were my private sitting-room, or if 1 could transport the drawings 
into another where 1 pleased, 1 do not think that one ill or angry thought 
could over touch me further. It would be like living with angels, or what is 
the next thing, with Raphael himself: of whom his biographer records, 
that all who did so, became imUudd with such love and admiration of the 
sweetness of his nature, that they dropped their heats and jealousies, and 
all poor, proud, and ungenial feelings, and astonished the world with the 
only like spectacle ever beheld among an irritable generation. Every crea¬ 
ture that breathed, be says, loved him *, 

1 am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

A Lovrr of Art. 

* Good, old, honest, enthasiastic Vsaari! It is delightful to read his earnest 
wonls:—E certo (says he) fra le sue doti siiigolari ue scorgo iina di tal valore, 
ehe in me steato atuptacof che J1 cielo gli diode ff>rza di poter niostrare iiell' arte nos¬ 
tra un effetto si contrario alia complessioni di mi piitori; qiiesto che Infntio 
umore d’esser grandi (come di quesio umore rarto^prodnee infiniti) lavorando 
neir opera in compagnia di Eaffaello, stavano uniti, e di conoordia tale, che tutti i 
mal’ nmori, iiel veder lui, «* atnmorzavano, cd agni vile e basso peiisiero catleva 
lorn di mente; la quale unione mal non fu pih in altro tempo, che nel sno; e qne-sto 
avveniva, perchd restavano vinti dalla cortesia, e dall' arte siis, nia pin dal genio 
della Mua huoua iiatura, la qual era si plena di gentilezza, o si colma di oariiE, rh’ 
egli si vedcra,(^Ae Jim gh animali Vomrawino, non che git mmini'* And then he pro¬ 
ceeds to give accounts of llaphael’s practical and active kindness to all his brethren 
in art.— l^ite di Pittori, &c. 4to. 17S9, tbune ii., p. 133. 


JOYS, WHERE ARE THEY ? 

Flee o'er the bare earth, winter winds— 

I mark ye not, in your onward flow; 

They say you're sad —yet the sad heart finds 
No kindr^ in ye, with its weary woe 1 

No—O no ! 

Bloom o’er the glad earth, ^ing-titne flowers, 

I see ye not in your beauty's glow: 

They call ye brignt—but are yours the powers 
That light the sunk eye of a weary woe'? 

No—O no! 

Shine on, ye long bright summer days. 

When day after day moveth onwai^ slow;. 

They say you are swei^t—enn your lingering rays 
Bring dumber a/ ewe to a weq^ woe? 

I?Q««wO no! 

Bikm bf^htly then, deep autumn hues, 

Fbr an' hour, like love, then siiik ye tow: 

They mtmm ue tfead^but may that mfitsfi 
A hope of lopg rest to a weary woe ?. 

:NMtainol 
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"THE oisENNUn^B," AND "FEMALE DOMINATION."* 

Wk sincerely congratulate Mr. Colburn on the prenuer ^as he has 
made upon his return to the World of Literature,—the Publishing World, 
wc should rather say—over which he was for so many years one of the 
presidents when it was in its high and p^ltny state. We remember the 
time when his list contained all that iraa desirable in the realms of 
fiction—^wheu he sought out and brought forward whatever was excel¬ 
lent—and exchanged sterling gold for thoughts which otherwise would 
have remained concealed, lilce lights beneath a bushel, for w'ant of 
some judicious hand to remove the obstruction which shrouded them 
from observation. Why he has withheld his influence for so long a period, 
it is not here our business to inquire,—but this we know, that its rc- 
cxercise will give an energy and spirit to book-writing, as well as book¬ 
selling, which, considered even in a mercantile point of view, they 
stand much in need of. 

The fact of Mr. Colburn being the Proprietor of this Magazine need 
not—nay, ought not—to prevent us from giving publicity to the above 
circumstance accompanied by vords of sincere congratulation upon it, to 
the " craft ” with which we are ourselves so immediately connected, and 
the interests of which we so directly represent. There are few modern 
authors of high rank and acknowledged merit, who will nut readily 
admit their obligations to Mr. Colburn as having been, fortunately for 
himself, the means of introducing them to the world. The announce¬ 
ments he will shortly issue, must, if we are correctly informed, afford 
proof that the connexions formed by him during a perio«l of ncaily 
twenty years, are still retained by him, and that the ubjects of past 
exertions will be, ere long, again realized. 

“ The Diary of a DfessNNUYbE ” is an exceedingly brilliant and en¬ 
tertaining book. The listlessness felt by a young and beautiful widow, 
(beautiful, and richly dowered)—as she moves through the undeviating 
circle of Ixmdon and Parisian society, is admirably dcjiicted. She 
Imagines that she returns to the world with a heart steeled to insensi¬ 
bility, and a resolution to be indebted to her head alone for future 
pleasures! There is something irresistibly amusing in the idea of 
u young fascinating woman trusting to her head for her happiness, while 
every line she writes convinces you more and more that she is one of 
all others whose heart will dispose of her destiny—whose heraldry, is 
“ hearts, not Aearfr,”—iraaginmg herself forearmed. Our heroine 
resolves never more to be either ennuyeed, or l) 0 l-ed, and places herself 
forthwith undeV the ekaperpnage of her cousin, a certain Lady Cecilia 
Dclaval, who is drawpnot.bi^y/rom the life, but to the life—her adviser 
is quite in character with the set she belengs to. 

“ No one,” she says, "living in society, can be independent. The 
world is like a watch-d(^ which fthvqg upon, or tears you to pieces—if 


* The Diary of a Di*safla74e," 2 v<A%. Pabltshed by H. Coibtirn, 13, Great 
Marlborough Sirestk " ,' • 

“ Mrs. AHuyU^, or Female Domination by Mrs, Charlsf Gore, 3 vols. I*nb- 
Ushed by H. Colburn, Great MarlborinigU Street. 
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you choose to remain in a whole skin, take my advice—throWthc beast 
a sop or two out of your abundance, and make it wag its tail in your 
honour for the remainder of your days.” Our lady upon this observes— 
to her confidante—her Diary• 

“ What a system!—what a stifling of honourable sentiment!—what 
a sacrifice of principle! Heaven preserve me from becoming a convert 
to Lady Cecilia’s code of minor morals ! 1 can understand lighting a 

cajulle to the devil, for ‘ the-.prince of darkness is a gentleman * Ilut 
to burn farthing rushlights ftf all the dirty imps of Pandemonium !” 

The lady is evidently not one inclined to burn rushlights, or any 
other 8{)ecie8 of light at an inferior,shrine. She goes on observing and 
sketching, seeing into the secret springs, and avoiding with cxtiaordi- 
nary tact the quicksands of fashionable society. Her head, which she 
considers all-suflicient, is doubtless much occupied in protecting her 
from evil, but the W'orkings of a kindly and aflectionate heart are appa¬ 
rent in all her thoughts. This is one of the rare beauties of the volumes 
—the perfect nature of the woman contending with her position amongst 
the sophistications of society. 

Much has been written against, and much,spleen has been provoked 
by, a class of novels called fashionable. Every milliner’s apprentice, 
every clerk who could wield a pen, ima|^ined his or herself qtialificd (o 
expound to the multitude the mysteries of May-fair and Almack’s. The 
bftok-inaking mania seized upon many who mistook a desire to write for 
thcpou’crof writing; and thus came an inundation of tiash which at 
last overwhelmed the patience of all the readers throughout England. 

It is only by the publication^of books of the class now upon our 
table that the stigma put upon the caste can be removed. The aulhor- 
ship of “ The Dtscnuuyee ” is a state secret, but there can be no niys- 
teiy as to the classes of society among which he or she has lived both in 
England and on the Continent. 1'he contrast exlfting betw'ccn the 
habits of the npper ranks, in Paris and London, is well and ably ex¬ 
plained ; there is a reality in all described, in all felt, which carries 
you forward with the impression that, though fashionable natures refine^ 
they do not destroy the principles which render interest and action im¬ 
portant, not only to existence, but to happiness. 

“ The world,” says the fair traveller, on her arrival in France, “ is 
not meiely a place of palaces, where pictures are hung up, and statues 
niched; or where Beatrices and Juliets step daintily on pavements of 
marble. Sculpture and painting, poetry and romance, are things Ijoth 
beautiful and noble—but nobler still are the every-day workings of the 
human mind—rthe progress of nations— the civilization of mankind. A 
morbid elegance of soul, or refinement ^f the imagination, produces less 
poetical results than many a stern r/'ality!” 

Bitterly does the traveller lament the heavy chain which confines her 
wanderings within the pale of what English milbfds and' miladies deem 
it right totsee. Yet everything she does see'she s^zes and understands, 
notwithstanding that there is an wn^-cunent of titrong womanly nature 
hearing her forward; and carrying also her heart’s berfe impressions and 
afl'ectiuns, towards a clearly-defined in which she 

tries to avoid any acknowledgment,even to hjirs^tf,M,f]ajiffectmn which 
•would desennuyee the most ennoyeed person in is beautifully 

as well as delicacy conceived, and admirably e^ecokd. The widow's 
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hearty it is long seen, has been vanquished, and you arc carried onward, 
not more by a desire to know how it all wiU terminate, than by the 
varied and piquant scenes she so admirably describes. 

Tlie narrative, wisely, is not extended into three volumes—it is as com- 
centrated as it is brilliaut; ami if it be, as we have heard, a iirst work, 
it is the most successful we have met with for years. It will be per¬ 
ceived that we have been led into considering it as the production of a 
female pen. W/! have been so, howeveiCi^pcaiiscioiisly;—there can be, 
wc think, no questbn that it is the creatlwbf a woman’s mind. 

Wc add a few-morsels of extract, as saraptts of the whole. 
jB/HwsAot/en.--Happy, thrico happy, thit broad-ciotUed moiety of the 
human species, whiclr finds itself 

— “ free to rove,” 

free and unquestioned through the wilds and tames of the world, seeking 
amusement wherever it is to bo found—by stage-coach, mallejinste, eil-wajrt>n, 
stcam-p.icket, ferry-boat, or table rf'Aote—unaccountable to that bmc.i'led 
Cinderella, that sifter of diamond dust, Madame Etiquette—untrainmelledhy 
the galling harness of ropes, the scrutiny of the vulaar. A woman is like a 
schoolboy’s pet, tortured by constant care. She must not sot Iwjr foot there— 
she must not be exposed ,tp contact here; she must step Upon r>).ses, nut 
upon the common earth. She must not inlutle the ordinary atmospliere, 
but be an ambrosia-fccl, feeble, shrieveless, helpless dawdle, in ortler to merit 
the epithet of ‘ feminino.’ Like the Strasburg goose, whose morbid merit 
consists in being all /oie-gras, she must be ‘ all heirt,' ‘ a creature of the 
allectiona,' sans sense, sans eyes, sans taste, sans ever jibing! 

“ The distinctions of my caste, for instance, have compelled inc‘ to travel 
en grande dame with the Da Itawdons,^ fancying my comfort or my pride 
alfected by the superior appointments of a Liird Leicestershire, and piiitng 
after gunpowder tea and pine-apple ice ; while Clarence Dolavul, who niff; 
me here on my arrival, has been roughing it to his heart’s eouleiit, ami 
visiling a thousand interesting spots, a thousand curious monuments, eal- 
eiihitcd to leave an indelible impression on his mind. 1 allow somuihiiig for 
the Io^e•lorn shepherd's mood of enthusiasm, but envy him, inoiinwhile, the 
independence of his tour.” 

So much for Eminsbadcu—^now for Fontainebleau! 

“ 1 have deviated from my road for a peep at this flue old historical palace, 
fraught with reminiscences of leroi des j»*euT, and the " adieu r dc Napo¬ 
leon." To-morrow afternoon I shall be in Paris, among new people and new 
pleasures; and tlie excitement of expectation seems to have cflTac.ed all 
remembrance of my tedious illness. L exppet to find there dispatches from 
England, containing letters of introduction from the Delavals and Ladv 
Soutliam, which will be tho means of procuring me agreeable society for tiie 
winter. 

“ Once more, then, I can on the tbreshold of a strange city! To a poor 
weak w'oman, tho approach to Paris is more exciting than oven the approach 
to London; for London is the city of business—Paris of pleasure; London 
the emporium of sense—Paris of nonsense; London a wood of thriving tim¬ 
ber—Paris a garden of eveir^varying ttowers. J^ondon is the mighty throne 
wlienco the world is lOgt^lated—Paris the graceful temple whence it is 
civilized. London is the stem and beltneted Pallas—Paris the rnuny-liued 
Iris. Iwondon is, in slior^.the capita!^lb.| meUi ®nd Paris for women! 

There we live, ahd rpove, and have a.neing worthy to be, so called. There 
we still exercise ah Infiuence in society. There we are not only allowed to 
talk, but still straitfl^'are earnestly called upon to listen. There, if I am 
to believe a tho^htt trivelfed men and women, we exercise the prerogative 
which, daring ratfif ia^ hentury, rendered the reign of Louis XV. a reign of 
’cotiUone, imd condneted the husband of Marie Antoinette to the scaffold. 
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“ Paris is, par excellence, moreover, the fountain'head offiishion. When a 
well-dressed woman enters a London ball-room, it is instantly asserted that 
she receives from Paris all the appliances and means which render her irre- 
sistible;—her coiffeur arrives from Paris every springy, and her shoes ai'o 
forwarded by Melnotte in the dispatch ^bag. Have you a pretty piece of 
trinketry on your table, or a handsome vase on your chimney-piece, every 
admiring visiter is sure to observe,** It is evidently Parisian." No one pre¬ 
sumes to wear an artificial tloWer manufactured elsewhere than in the Rue 
de Richelieu, or to appear in a hatvrhich has not le cachet d'HerbauU. 

“ And now 1 am at length arrived uttliis El Dorado of frivolity and fancy. 
The modes T used to receive with such glee in lA)ndon, 1 shall now snatch 
fresh from the mint; and whefeas universal Europe derives her cooks, mil¬ 
liners, and dancing-masters from this land of taafe, I shall probably, for the 
first time, hail the mrfection of la cuisine et les graces. (In grateful remem¬ 
brance of George Hanton, I yield precedence to the casserole f) 

“ For some time to come, however, 1 will eat, drink, dress, and be meny, 
without committing to paper the commentations of my wondering ignorance. 
Let me be fairly orientee, before I presume to tell myself what I think of 
la grande'^ nation, which thinks so much of itself. Coleridge observes, that 
Frenchmen are like grains of gunpowder, dirty and despicable singly, but 
tremendous in the mass ,* now, as I happen highly to estimate a few separate 
grains, such as little Vauguyon and Monsieur de Nivellos, 1 may perhaps 
also reverse the philosopher’s opinion, and despise the million.’’ 

Contrast this with a peep at our English Court. 

“ The Queen’s ball was far from so brilliant as that of the Tuileries, the 
apartments being neither so lofty nor so well lighted. But the whole thing 
bears closer examination. The men have twice as much the air of genlle- 
rneu as the French courtiers; and if I may presume to decide upon ray own 
sox, I should say that, although Frenchwomen are better dressed, the Eng¬ 
lish ai-e better looking. The sons and daughters of I.ouia Philippe, all so 
handsome, and so distinguished-looking, impart, indeed, peculiar interest to 
tlic/etes at the Tuileries; but, in this respect, the court of England will 
soon acquire a new feature, and the suitors likely to throng around our royal 
Portia, the object of such deep and national European interest, will lend a 
charm even to the gew-gaw palace at Pimlico." 

“ Female Domination ” is a work in three volumes from the practised 
pen of Mrs. Charles Gore—a lady whom we have missed for some time, 
and whom we are happy to congratulate on the results of her repose. 
She has renewed her vigour, added to her experience, and combined 
them both in an excellent and instructive tale. There are few whose 
writings flow more gracefully, or whose minds are as richly stored. 

Well-educated, versed in the manners and habits of excellent society, 
looking on the vices and follies of the world witK a keen eye, and a keen 
apprehension of what is true and whiMj is false, Mrs. Gore, while she 
has done much to amuse, has also i^one much to instruct her contempo¬ 
raries. Her novels may he introduced info the hallowed circles of home 
*—for her morality is sound .and her judgment is ripe. “ Female Domi¬ 
nation” is calculated to give a x^luable lesson to any who desire, 
in the present day, to see our Wives, mothers, and daughters exercise a 
dominion which would eventually overturn the good order of society, and 
destroy the happiness of** the fair porttoo of the creation,” 

The character of Mrs. Armytagc—-a proifd, stem, Ji^rhearing, but 
affectionate woman—is well conceived. Left a widowi ^th full control 
over a son and daughter, she becomes lady of the iscendant, stifling as 
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weakness the tenderness of her nature, and assuming a sw’ay wliich ends 
in the*destruction of her own happiness, and undermines the happiness 
of others ! It is a good lesson, and one which ought not to he neglected. 
The vohinrtes are staid and ^ell digested—the opinions have been 
weiglied and thought over—add the Smple «nd delicate pcncillings of 
Sophia’s character throw a sliadow of fendernnss over the story which 
the title did not lead us to hope for. We f^rcd a race of termagants— 
wc have not encountered one. Mrs. is a lady, and a lady 

always—a sort of domestic Lady Macbeth (’batingthe murder)—a Portia 
of advanced yeais—^in a word, a person bitberto unknown to the page of 
the novelist: so that we are doubly indebted to Mrs. Gore for the intro¬ 
duction. Hafl we mm, we should have extracted some of the scenes, 
any of which would act admirably; but wc must refer our readers 
to the volumes. We congratulate Mrs. Gore; and once more wc con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Colburn on ibis his d«ibut. As a publisher, be has never 
been niggard of bis money, his time, or his energies: when employed 
to bring forward such publications as those we have noticed, it is im¬ 
possible but that all parties (the public included) must derive advan¬ 
tage from bis re-appearance in a situation for which he seems to have 
been especially designed. 


ON PASSING THE DEFILES OF MOUNT PARNASSUS, 

IN 18—. 

Thk pleasant sound of eaglets overhead 
Rushing amidst the swinging pines—and crie.« 

Of things not human, and will words half said, 

From cave and torrent—and smooth-lulling sighs, 

And mystic shadows o'er the sunny skies 

Casting their sudden twilight, as if dreams 

Grew into life, or gods still strayed abroad 

This weak earth burthoning with their strength, and man 

Awing with fearful beauty—here they come. 

Building, as erst, a world of light and gloom 
Fit for the w'alk of spirits. Yonder flow’d 
Tu olden times the Dryads, when the glen 
Sent up its evening calls, and gentle hearts 
Breathed themselves wooingly through pipe and flute. 

Over the sliimb’rous waters. See I they shoot 
The laughter-loving fauns, with eye askance 
Dropping on tender tree their nursing glance, 

Down in yon girdled valley, while o'erhead 
Weaving their oracles in tangled verse ; 

And murmuring destinies for crowned kings. 

Sit (he Nine Sisters : glory from their strings 
Fall on such souls as hear them, and rehearse, 

Meetly, the mighty rhapsody I Here they met 
Sedts atyd their demigods, and on our earth 
Sent forth the triumphers, ftere, o'er the birth 
Of heroes, bowed they, blessing them, and set 
Their nemos in song, like stars in the sweet night— 

Beacdhk to toiling men in after years *. 

• Heroic Poetry. 
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On Passing the Defiles of Mount Parnassus, 

Here, gave they Love his magic of soft tears, 

And power, with looks, tide-like, to stir the blood. 

And bend the helmet's crest, and cast the mace 
Beneath the virgin's foot, and on the face 
Of Wisdom, sudden, to spread out his smiles *- 
Here, taught they words unto the speechless heart, 
Over-incumber'd with some mightiest grief, 

And sent in wail and song the ^st ralief t. 

Here came the searchers of yon heavens, apart, . 
Doubting, and sad—to learn what secrets lie 
Beneath those glorious hieroglyphs, the stars— 

What time shall meteor nations rise or die. 

And when shall be the chaos of wide wars. 

Crumbling men's wonders; and what time shall Peace 
Again breathe shape and beauty on the waste. 

And as the Sisters teach them, so in haste 
Write they, and prophesy on bended knees. 

Awe-struck, to snuddering mortals But o'er all, 

Chief, Virgins! sent yovi to the humble heart. 

Right-worshipping your godhead, noble love 
Of highest things; the glorious wish to feed 
The spark of li^t within, by task and deed— 

To bear, to strive, to wrestle, win, and prove; 

That which is godliest in us forth to send, 

Sunliko, abroad amongst our kindto mend 
With the wide-conquering power of Truth—to raise 
The fallen, and to bend the proud, and make 
Earth, once again, Elysium—and to shake 
Back h'ora the neck of our earth-prison'd cave 
All tyrannies into elder night, and chain 
Tlie hydra " Evil *’ 'neath the throne of Right 
These, strong and beauteous! are thy wonders—these 
Thy glories and thy power I Wise Sisters! these 
Thy blessings ! Let us feel their touch aright, 

Here, in thy noblest temple !*-Mighty trees, 

Dark rocks, and sullen waters are thy shrine, 

The high-careering winds, the hymn divine, 

Which the Great Mother sin^s thee. Let us hear, 
Amongst the chorus, whisperings from thy throne, 

And know, but not by throbbing eye or ear, 

But by the gushing heart, they are tliine own ! 

Parnassus! now as ever! spread around 
Thy might upon us—in each sight and sound 
Let man feel Gods are passing him,-and bow* 

Thoughtful before their coming, as below ^ 

Beseems the worshipper on holy ground.- 

I % 

• Erotic Poetry. f Elegiac Poetry. 

$ Astrology—to which Piu-try was very early applied. 

^ EthicAi Poetry. The laws of Crete and Athens, dtc. were in verse. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

History of Europe, from the Commencement of the Revolution to the 
Restoration of the Bourbons, Vol. V. 

Disting:uishc(l as tlie history oftbu Freneh Revolution is above the record 
of any proportionate period in the profane annals of time, by the importance 
of the principles maintained, the astonishing extent of the energies dis* 
played, and the magnitude of the moral results established by that tremen¬ 
dous series of convulsions; it is no less so by ibe rapid succession of its 
event-, the daily and almost hourly changes in the political relations of the 
contending parties, and the manner in which occurrences, remarkable enough 
in themselves to ronstitulo distinct historical epochs, were crowded togetlier 
into a space which scarcely allowed men leisure to wonder at their novel 
aspect, or to conjecture their probable iniliience upon the characters and 
ilcsiiiiics of mankind. During the whole continuance of this miglity drama, 
it would be ditliciilt to fix upon any period wbiub, more than auoihcr, might 
be considered deserving of the aUention of after ages, yet if such a distinc¬ 
tion wore attempted to bo made, the space of linje comprehended belw'eeii 
the peace of Amiens and the battle of Jena would certainly be found not 
the least calculated to excite deep and permanent interest. That period, if 
not distinguished by the glooquy developemeiit of atmeious crime and daring, 
the strong markings of individual character, and the effects of rcpubiicun 
fanaticism upon strung intellectual powers delivered from all sense of inorul 
restraint, for whnOi the earlier stages of the reViduUon are remarkable, is at 
least us likely to captivate the imagination of the general reader by the tu¬ 
multuous display of naval and military warfare, upon a scale of magnitude 
before unparalleled; by tlie prostration of long established power, be^u-e 
a genius as vast in the comprehension as indefatigable in the execution of 
its designs; and, finally, by the immense and complieated adaptation of 
financial lesources to the exigences of so desperate a struggle as our own 
domestic history, especially during the first six years of the piesent century, 
exhibits. It needs but a moment's recapitulation of the principal events 
conipichended within this time to g,<)tablibh the justice of lliis assertion. Tiie 
revolt of St. Domingo and its successful resistance to the French arms ; the 
renewal of hostilities, and the gathering of the invading tempest on the 
shores of the British Channel; the crowning victory of Trafalgar; the cam¬ 
paign of Ulin and Austerlitz ; tiie close of the career of Mr. X^itt and his no 
less cc'ebrated rival; the brief struggle of I’russia, terminated by the fields 
of Jena and Auerstadt, and the consequent exaltation of Imperial France 
to its most “ high and palmy state,”—these are occurrences which ask a 
pencil of no ordinary power to do justice to their varied and momuiitons 
character; and it is fairly due to Mr, Allison to affirm that they have suf¬ 
fered no diminution of their forcible and striking effect at his hands. 

Allhough excellence In historical composition is acknowledged to be one 
of the most difficult attainments in literature, as it is certainly one of the 
rarest occurrence, the English chronicler of the Revolution of France may 
at, least take his place besiele those who have attained the greatest celebrity 
by detailing the events of that memorable era. Not so much distinguished 
as the eloquent compendium of Migoet, by concentration of thought and 
that vivid conciseness of expression of which the pages of Tacitus have given 
the most stsiking example, it will, perhaps, be found to bear a greater re¬ 
semblance to thS more extensive worl^of Thiers, in the equable and sustained 
vigour, as well as clearness and purity of style, for which the latter is 
eminent. At. the same time as great a degree of talent is shown in the ex¬ 
position of nM^rs of finance, a subject for the most part too much neg¬ 
lected by historians, but with which posterity will assuredly find it as much 
to their interest to be conversant, as with the more imposing narrative of 
/ft/y.—VOJL. XLVII, 2fO« cLxxxnr. ' * c 
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inilifary or civil confention. We mi^ht complete the parallel by observing 
that Mr. Allison appears to lean as much towards what are now termed con- 
soi-v.itivc soniimcnts, as M. Thiers towards the demorratical side oi the 
question. We do not mean by this to charge Mr. Allison with intentional 
partiality ; considering the sentiments which he openly avows, it- must bo 
acknowledged that his narrative exhibits an appearance of candour almost 
beyond what might have been expected, and, whatever his opinions may be, 
it is evident that they are the result of honest conviction, rather than of 
prejudice. His conception of the character of Napoleon is singularly just, 
and his delineation of that all but superhuman example of talent and 
energy is distinguished by first-rate ability’. In the portraiture of Pitt, Nel¬ 
son, and Fox, the band of the party-writer is rather more conspicuous, yet 
Mr. Allison's remarks on those illustrious names are well worthy attention, 
as specimens of energetic and manly writing. There are few readers who 
will quit his description of the preparations for attack juuI defence on both 
shores of the Channel, in 1805, or his account of the caret-, of victory pur¬ 
sued by the French in the following year, without acknowledging that they 
compose a record of absorbing interest, and we niust add, in corroboration of 
its authenticity, that the French authorities have been largely consulted on 
this occasion, as indeed on all others, where they are available. After saying 
thus much, wo must leave the fifth volume of the revolutionary history, to 
the popularity which its merit as an historical composition, as well as an 
instance of extensive and persevering research, will, we have no doubt, ensure 
to it. We have but two slight objections, by way of drawback, to make 
before we dose our remarks. And first, with respect to style—wp are at a 
io',s to conceive what can induce Mr. Allison to write the present participle 
of the \erb “to w,ml ” with an additional syllable. This is indeed a trivial 
bleinish, tiut the constant recurrence of the barbarous term “ awanting "jars 
upon the ear like a false note frcqumitly repeated in a pleasing piece of music. 
Our .second tibjcction lies against the angry notes in which Mr. Allison coin- 
menis upon present affairs, by virtue of a kind of jirolepsis, which is certainly 
not admissible in any history. Such remarks, made in the spirit of irapa- 
tioiit jiarty feeling, tend, more than any thing else, to give an appearance of 
want of impartiality, where that quality is imperatively demanded, and can 
only tend to raise the ehmacter of the work in the ejesof a comparatively 
limited party. Such as are opposed to Hie author in sentiment will object 
to them on the ground of principle, and many who may he inclined to con¬ 
sider his opinions as just will condemn them when thus introduced, on the 
score of impertinence. 

Theological Library. Vol. XIII.: Life of Archbishop Laud. By 

Charles Le Bas. 

• 

After much detraction, and a long list of calumnies which lime, in most 
cases the discoverer of truth, and the just awarder of praise or censure, as 
they are respectively deserved, has rather contributed to increase than di- 
iniiiisii, the character of Archbishop Laud has at length found a zealous and 
able vindicator. Yet, although Mr. Le Bas has done as much as great talent, 
and no less good will towards his subiect could be expected to effect, his 
train of argument has a greater tendency tP expose the injustice apd malice 
of those by whose hands the great pillar of national conformity, and, it must bo 
added, of arbitrary power in the beginning of the seventeenth century, waa 
finally overthrown, than to place the life of Laud in a point of view which 
is likely tOvitil^ure either the gratitude or respect of posterity, Pity for 
his lung sul^rings and unjust sentence, with a belief that the piety displayed 
in bis last moments was the result of a true preparation of heart, and of 
previous years of real devotion, few perhaps will \e inclined to doubt; yet it 
is no less certain, and indelibly engraved on the memory of |i^ankind, that, 
owing partly to haughtiness of disposition, partly to a servile ^votion to 
arhiur(|ry power, and partly to a singular bigotry united to singular narrow- 
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ness ofi rompreliension, he was one of the first causes of aa lon^a cata- 
of evils as it fiills to the lot of most men (o be instrumental in pro- 
ducinif. Stern and unrelvitinjj in disposition, and ever disposed to cairy the 
jurisdiction of a court at \ariance with nil principles of rolifrsous liberty to 
its severest extent, it is not to be wondered at, liOivevtM' deeply it may be to be 
roiiii-ttcd, that the moment a-bigotry as mistaken his ov\n exehanf^cd the 
position of a sufferer for that of an assailant, lie should he one of the first to 
drain the cup of persecution he had so often presented to otliers; nor are vve 
able to attach any other term than that of ubnolule infatuation to that absurd 
pertinaiiiy wdiieh, when the essential priticiplcR of the Established Church 
weio heiii}; sapped and battered by a formulahlc host of assailants, weakly 
stood forward to defend its most. tri\ial externals in a manner vi Inch could 
hut increase the hostility it had no power to avert, and add no small portioii 
of contempt to the duii'icrous enmity of its opponents. The question 
whether the coinniunion table should bo termed iho table or the altar, or 
whetlier it should bo iinurialdy placed on the ea'teni sirle of the church, or 
be removable at pleasure , the minute iiijimctions of obsolete canons, and 
^the formal '.licfutes of an external ritual,—surelj llrs was .scarcely matter of 
sufRcicnt value to exasperaio an exleiisne opposition to tenfold hostility, at 
a time when a spirit of prudent corciliation was the only means of preserv¬ 
in'? our rtliolo ecclesiasitcai polity from threatened destruction. At this 
poiiod a moderate depret of crmcession initrlit have preserved entire the 
English Church, and prcserv^l the whole fabric from that series of con¬ 
vulsions which it has since been called to sustain, as well as from those by 
which, Judm;in<? fiom the ])rescnt aspect of the times, it still appears to ho 
menaced. A spirit of contradiction in direct oppo.silimi to such a course can 
only be accoimlcd for by that blind impriidunco wbich is said to accomp.iny 
those jutlicially desi}?inxl to accelerate their own downl'all. But on this 
subject, as on one or two others, \vc fear we have the raislbrtutie to differ from 
Mr. Le Bus ioio. E\cn in Laud's servile if not impious adulation at the 
ba|>tisiu of Charles the Second, he does not see much ground fitr reproof; 
and Ins account of the abuhtioii of tho Court of llijrh Commission is not 
unaccompanied with somethin}? inucli like a sijrli of rc;?ret. In the nine¬ 
teenth century, we must confess we are surprised that a writer of such at taiii- 
incnt.s should be so far misled by erroneous juda;ment or principle, and would 
be;; to remind Mr. Le Bas that, even in civilized warfare, all consideration 
ami ttirheariirice is withheld from him who persists in defending a post mani¬ 
festly untenable. With this remark wo pass on, to e.xpress in few words, 
our imprc.'sioii as to the literary merits of his work. A volnnio devoid of 
inicre.st could scarcely ho c-xpected to appear under tlie name of an author 
of so much deserved reputation; in his present porfonnnnce we find all the 
merit of Mr. Le Bas’s usual stjle, while at the same time his extensive 
reading, although vve apprehend put sorely to tho tost in the present in¬ 
stance, has furnished him with abundance of valuable material. Tho former 
part of tile volume wears rather too much of the appearance of special 
pleading, but in the chapter devoted to the general consideration of the cha¬ 
racter of Lauil, not only does the writing appear distinguished by peculiar 
merit, but a rdthef more just and equable distribution of lights and shadows 
is perceptible. Mr. Le Bas in his present biography has certainly removed 
much of tlie obloquy to which the memory of Laud lias unjustly been 
exposed, and, as a means of qualifying the too violent slateraenta of the 
opposite parly, his work may be advantageously, as wc have no doubt it 
Will bo extivisively, consulted. Enough of censure, when all is done, will, 
wc fear, nolwithsftanding, renitiin, froril which neither eloquence of language 
nor subtlety of argument can free che subject of his ingenious and copious 
apology. , 

A Day in the Woods. By Thomas Miller, Basket-Maker. 

The circumstances under which this volume makes its appearance afford 

52 c 2 
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in thcnfteivcs a suiTtcient claim to its extensive patronage. The author has 
been for some years exercising the humble employment of a basket-rp'sker, 
and in a touching preface, gives us to understand that his present pursuit of 
literature has not been entered upon to the detriment of any eraoluinont 
derived from his former occupation. Its abandonment for a time for labours 
more worthy of a mind of no ordinary character has been a matter |css of 
choice than of necessity. Instances of superior mental endowments display¬ 
ing themselves under external circumstances the most disadvantageous to 
their development, and without the stimulus of education or intercourse with 
kindred intellects, are not very uncommon; nor has the poetic faculty been 
unfrequently found nourishing in a soil apparently but ill-adapted for its 
sustenuncc. Few instances, however, of its attaining such vigour as in the 
case of the author of tlm work before us have occurred; and independently 
of all adventitious considerations, Mr. Miller’s poetry contains an intrinsic 
excellence, which need not fear a competition with tlie most successful 
writers of the present day. As one of the most favourable specimens of liis 
power over the simply pathetic style, wo insert the following stanzas, that 
our readers may have an opportunity of judging fur themselves, whether our^ 
commendation is carried beyond the desert of its subject. 

‘'the dyikg widow. 

“ Those cold white curtain-folils displace— 

That form 1 would no loiter see; 

Tliey have assumed my husliaf^d's face, 

And all night long it look'd at me: 

1 wish’d it not to go away, 

Yet trembled while it did remain ; 

I closed my eyes, and tried to pray— 

Alas! I tried in vain. 

I know my head is very weak, 

I've seen what Fancy can create; 

I long have felt too low to speak, 

Oil! J have thought too much of late— 

I have a few requests to make: 

JitS'. wipe these blinding tears away ,* 

1 know your love, and for my sake 
You will them all obey. 

My child has scarce a month been dead, 

My husband has been dead but five; 

What dreary hours since then have fled I 
1 wonder 1 am yet alive. 

My child! through him Death aim’d the blow, 

And from that hour 1 did decline; 

Thy coffin, when my head lies tow, 

I would have placed on mine. 

Those letters which my husband sent 
Before he perish’d on the deep; • 

Wliat hours m reading them I’ve spent, 

Whole nights, in which 1 could nut sleep; 

Oh I they are worn a^ith many a tear, 

Scarce fit for other eyes to sec; 

But oft when sad they did me cheer— 

Pi'ay bury them witli me. 

This little cap my Henry wore, 

The veiy day liefore he died; 

And 1 shall never kiss it more— 

. When dead, you'll place it by my side; 

1 know these thoughts are vain, Int oh I 
What will a vacant heart not crave! 

And as none else can love them lo, 
ril bear them to my grave. 
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The mini&tnre that still I wear* 

When dead, I weuld not have removed: 

’Ti* on my heart->oh ! leave it tliera, 

^ To find its way to where 1 loved; 

My husband threw it round my neck, 

Lung, lung before be call'd me ; 

And i was told that midst the wreck, 

He kiss'd mine ej-e he died. , 

There's little that i rare for now, 

* JCxccpt this simple wedding ring; 

1 faitlilully have kept my vow, 

And feel not an accusing thing: 

I never yet have laid it by 
A moment since my bridal day; 

Where he fn-st placed it, let it lie : 

Oh ! take it not away f 

Now wrap me in my wedding gown. 

You scarce csin tlunk how cold I feel ; 

And smooth my milled pillow down: 

Oh! how my clouded senses reel! 

Great God ! support me to the last! 

Oh ! let more air into the room : 

The striTggle now is nearly pa«t, 

Husband and child, 1 come !" 

Upon such writings as these any critical remarks arc quite unnecessary. 
We had intended to extract the " Ohl Fountain," as a beautiful piece of 
descriptit e verse. What we have already inserted however will, we imagine, 
be quite sufficient to establish its author in the good opinion of all who have 
a heart to feel, or a mind to appreciate, the power of genius directed by the 
great mistress of all true poetry—Nature. Wo do hope that one e(iual to 
such wry;ing as this will not be suffered to languish in obscurity, or to add 
another name to the list of those whose :&ustratcd expectations and 
neglected talents have proved that a mind of superior powers is, in many 
cases, the surest moans of producing suffering and disappointment, which 
its possessor can inherit. 

The Reliquary. By Bernard and Lucy Barton. 

, The month which has just departed appears to have been not more pro¬ 
lific in the llowcrs of the field than in those of the imagination. Accordingly, 
in addition to several volumes of much promise which have lately appeared, 
we have one from a writer of justly cstahlishod reputation, whose talent is 
much like the spirit of the season which, has recently expired, of a gentle, 
mild, and peaceful beauty, delighting in the portraiture of the quiet affec¬ 
tions and feelings of retired life, and, above all, adorned with that religious 
character, without which the highest talents are useless; if, indeed, they af'e 
not extensively mischievous also, by inducing an admiration of power per¬ 
verted from its destined end, and, instead of recommending the pursuit of 
the chief goqjl, acting hut as a persuasive to e\il. But Mr. Barton does not 
appear alone on the present occasion, the name of his daughter is united to 
his own on the title-page, and a young lady who appears to inherit a full 
portion of her father s talent is thus introduced to the literary portion of the 
public under the best of all possible auspices. We almost wish that some 
mark had been attached to each poem, by which it might at once Ikj referred 
to its author, and that a better judgipent might thus be formed of a talent 
to which we are*for the first time ititroduced; but let Miss Barton's share of 
the volume be what it may, we are more than justified in asserting that it 
docs not contain a siugle poem without tho impress of tastpful and elegant 
feeling, or which has not a tendency to make the reader wiser and better. 

. Mr. JBarton’s merits as an author are already so generally known, that it is 
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useless at the present time to enter into a critical analysis of his \Ffitin"S. 
We i>hallonly remaik that his repiitntion runs no danger of beingdirainisffSd 
by his recent work, and that he has imich reason for satisfaction in the 
promise which a menibtjr of liis own family has thus giveti^if following, by 
no means “hand passibus ajquis," the path which he has pursued witli so 
much credit to liimself, and wc would hope so much to the benefit of otlmrs. 
The vindication of poetrv, prefixed by way of preface to the volume, is sen¬ 
sibly and elot|ucntly wriftcn, yet it appears to us almost superliuous; those 
who have souls to appreciate the high ends and ennobling tendencies of this 
great faculty of the human mind ; who remember what it has already done, 
and what it may still he expected to do, by raising the intellect from the 
anxieties and annoyances of every-day life, to commune with subjects more 
suited to its rapaeit), and by investing every part of the created universe 
with a voice of wisdom, will need no additional arguinciit to confirm their 
impressions in its favour; while, to tho baser spirit, who “dared lilt Ins 
tongue ” against an eiidownient which he can neither appreciate nor com¬ 
prehend, we would only reply in the words of the lady in Comus:— 

“Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced’’— 

And leave him in the condition of privation, rowhich his nature and incli¬ 
nation have so well adapted him. 

The Visionary—a Fragment; and other Poems'. By Lady Emmeline 

Stuart Wurllcyn 

The poetry of feeling is that in which women excel; tho thought with 
them glows out of the sentiment; their colouring is“ of imagination all com¬ 
pact.” The poem now before us is essctUiallj of such an order; it givc.s the 
history of a mind too much acted upon by (he heart- shy, sensitive, impas¬ 
sioned—need we add, poetical ? ’ There is an organ-like beauty in the 
Spenserian stanza- and, like the organ, it has its tlute stops, snatches of the 
most silvery ^erMftcation; just “'Wisdom’s words to music charmedPhy love.” 
How touching and how true is the ensuing verse !-- 
“ Nothing ill nature, notliing — is ulonc, 

One fine elect• 'C chain dntli ijuick’iiing rini 

Thrimnli ail things—iengtlieiiing iVnm the Idlcmars 'fhrone; 

All forms one mighty whole—distinct arc none— 

Kindred are worm and world—the inoie, the sun; 

The least link lost might make Heaven’s dread worlds steal ^ 

Forth fl ora their urhits mined and niidone; 

And man dreams nil ev’n of himself a part, 

Feeling tho hidden God that breathes about his heart 

There is so much in these ]>ages that unconsciously interest-s you for their 
writer—yon perceive the delicate and feminine mind in every pas-age—the 
deep love of nature, and the melnncUoly softened by tliat spiritual aspiring, 

** Which makes the very darkness there 
More heautil'nl tliau light elsewhere,.’’ 

We congratulate Lady Emmeline on having produced one of those intel¬ 
lectual and yet graceful works, which show us how 

“ Divine a thing 
A woman may he made !” 

The “ Visionary" deserves to be written on the leave.s of what Middlotpn 
calls “ Spring’s sweetest book, the rose.” 

A Hoiitc Tour tlirough the Manufacturing Districts. By Sir 

George Head. 

Time and tourists (the latter, by the aid of steam and rail-roads) gallop 
together; but though Time gallops—wc never suspected that he was noted 
for a superior faculty of observation. Sir Goot^e Head, in this respect, has 
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«th^ advantage over his fellow traveller—fbr he sees—tliough he only sees 
whue flying;—a tourist who occupies only three weeks in noting whai would 
require the attention of three months, does injustice both to himsolf and the 
public,—and we have submitted to this injustice from*Sir George, who, Indy 
and amusing though he be, has yet gone too fast t'» be strictly correct. Wo 
should like to see a statistical account of tho manulacturing districts, where 
facts would be plainly and simply recorded, without ri*eeiving cither aid or or¬ 
nament from the imagination. Having been lately in Liverpool, wo cannot 
avoid pointing.out one or two sad mistakes which have justly provoked the 
reading class (not a very numerous one, to be sure) of that commercial town. 
“At Woodside,” quoth Sir George, “at Woodside, even, seven minutes pas¬ 
sage acro.ss from Livcrpo.d, and lying in the main road to the metropolis and 
Wales, thphomM are all of a mnlUize, and an attempt to build a square, 
containing what would be merely called, after all, good houses, has utterly 
failed. The town is a place of daily resort, whither ])cople arrive by the boats 
Ibra few hours, or th<‘ whole day, and return hack to Liverpool, passing tho 
time as they think fit, the men in coffee-rooms, the women and children in 
excursions in cars or on donkeys.’’ 

We do not, to be sure, know what Sir George may denominate “ small 
houses,‘’but there are manv, to our knowledge, consisting of from ten to twelve 
or fourteen good-sized ro^iiiis, ihe bed-rwins having dressing-rooms attached, 
and all being lofty and well-proportioned. “ The square ’ is flni>]iing, and tho 
proprietors of th(‘ steam-feriyuarc building two new boats in addition to tho 
three already employed: in fact, so many Liverpool traders oceu|lV 
hou-)Os on the Ohcnhire coast that there arc no less tlian eight steam-ferries 
communicating from Liverpool to Cheshire within from about half a mile to 
two miles of each other; tho Woodside boats contain from two to three-luin- 
divd persons, and ply every half-hour from six in tho morning till eleven at 
night—the fare is dd. each person. The company to which it belongs 
look this ferry at a rent of 1000/. a-year for six joars. and it is calcu¬ 
lated that about three thousand persomi pass each day; on Saturdays there is 
an increase of about a third more, and all the houses are taken as soon as 
built—each month adds to tho number and the re-^iiectabilify of the house- 
holder.s, and land has become so valuable that wo know that itj.UOO/. has 
been refused for less than an acre of land which slopes down to the Mersey. 
“The car and donkey question” wo must leave Sir George to fight out him¬ 
self; ihisw'o know.thatwo could not get any imichiue to hire at Woodside of 
less importance than a phaeton or liarouclie, —donkeys wc certainly did see, 
though the Liverpool folk declared they w’cre only employed to carry vege¬ 
tables. 

We have instanced what we of ourselves know, but it has been enough to 
make us look cautiously into Sir Georges statements. Ho has sent forth 
a cheerful, galloping book—interesting, because it is the only work of the kind 
we have—and rememberipg that he whirls on and along with the velocity 
and whiz of a steam-carriage, we doubt not that many who do nut seek 
solid information will travel pleasantly in his company. We only regret that 
one who can, did not, in this instance, do better tliing.s. The chapter de¬ 
scriptive of the residence and habits of the wandering Waterton is full of 
interest; there arc not many other such things in any volume of our acquaint¬ 
ance ; it is a fair specimen of Sir George’s style and happy male of expres¬ 
sion,. We would say to him that he is more fitted to travel through the 
poetic, the cultivated, the rich scenery of England, than through the manu¬ 
facturing (Kstricts. , 

TalesUf the Woods and Fields. 3 vols. 

The pleasure we received from the perusal of Two Old Men’s Talcs " 
lingers with us yet. We remember them with the same degree of interest 
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with which we recall, in the dreariness of winter, the sunshine of summer,^ 
—in the loneliness of sickness, the cheerfulness of health-^in the heavine%!f of 
age, the elasticity of youth:—they are treasured up with other sweet flowers 
of our memory, preserved with much that is holy; we longed for, yet 
dreaded, a new work l)y the same author: longed, because we long lor en> 
joyment—dreaded, inasmuch as we feared the reputation acquired by so 
excellent a first work would not be easily sustained. Perhaps our fears had 
prevented our remembering that nature is a vvisll-spring never to be ex¬ 
hausted, that she is “ ever changing, ever newand, that our author having 
drunk di^eply of her refreshing waters, would not be likely to vitiate a taste 
derived from tbe fountain of at! good things. The first tale in the volumes, 
denominated “ A Country Vicarage,” ought to be circulated widely through¬ 
out every house, ^il1age, and town in England. The narrative (for there is 
no plot), is so simple, tbe vcsnlts so natural, the moral so excellent and so 
exalted; it is the sort of story which, in the present day (when pretension 
and pretenders make us fear that the ladder of society will give way, from 
the fact of there being no middle steps), ought to be treasured more than 
fine gold; and, though the author has not added to her reputation by 
this first story, she has not prejudiced it; and that is fur more than we 
expected. 

The second tale, “ Love and Duty,” though powerful and affecting, is, in 
oiir opinion, inferior to the flret; it is not so natural'; it has somewhat of the 
spirit of novel writing by necessity, in its pages,—it is occasionally over¬ 
strained. We remember once seeing a lady occupied in arranging a most 
graceful rose-tree en espalier, and we ventured to expostulate and assure 
her that the tree would be far more charming if suffered to grow as nature 
intended. Will our author read “ tale,” instead of “ tree ?” and rest satisfied 
with being first reader to pure nature: this, perhaps, may be considered as 
hypercrilicism, but the purity of her genius has rendered us fastidious. She 
has but to work the raino with tbe simplest tools, and, behold! fine gold is 
produced on the instant! 

The Lakes of England. I3y George Tattersoll. 

These “Tablets of an Itinerant." as they are called on the first page, arc a 
series of fortv-tliree views of our English lakes, with illustrative letter-press, 
and both combined form tbe most interesting and best arranged guide-book 
we have ever seen. To what perfeclion the.se things—that is, books —may 
come at last, we know not; but certainly this elegant volume is a great 
improvement on its class. “ Guide Books’* are, in general, the most falla¬ 
cious of all directories-—keeping the word of promise only “ to the eyebut 
in reality, breaking it to every “sense.” Wc have been greatly provoked 
with them lately, but this volume has restored us to something like equa¬ 
nimity of temper. 

We hope Mr. Tnttersall will be tempted by the success of this book to 
travel still fartlier, and guide us to more extensive scenes. 

The Professions, and other Poentr 

Esther of Eugaddi; a Tragedy. Front the Italian of Silvio Pellico. 

Philo; a Tragedy. 

The first of these essays in a kind of lilcratnro, which, much as its declin¬ 
ing state is lamented, has at least no want of followers to represent it under 
all disadvai^ges, is a scries of didactic poems with a strong satirical cast, 
in a stvlpi^ewhat between that of Cowper and Crabbe; and if an occasional 
coarsen^ai^^ invective were dispensed with, might bo considered as a far 
from imshccessfql attempt. The writer is a close and shrewd obsen'er of 
human nature, and possesses considerable power tff versification, nor are 
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tli| little episodes he has infeirwoven witii his caustic obserrations, such as 
couM have been produced by a common pen. We cannot speak with so 
much approbation of tho lyrics inserted in the latter part of the volume; 
they arc far interior to the nervous and often clctrant sketches which prccetle 
them, in matter as well as manner. Esther of Engaddi owes its existence 
in an English dress to a severe domestic afllictioi. which induced its trans¬ 
lator to have recourse to literary pursuits for a 1 irae as an alleviation of 
sorrow. The circumstances under which the drama has been produced would 
therefore be sjiffirient to act as a shield against tho severity of criiicism, 
hut, independently of all accidental considerations, and viewed simply with 
a regard to its merits, it must be acknowletlgcd to be a performance which 
shows much correct taste and judgment. The catastrophe of the tragedy is 
replete with interest. Philo, a tragedj', is a eomhmation of the most pal¬ 
pable absurdity, with the most deplorable ignorance of metre, and induces us 
to entertain strong suspicions of u design on the part of tho uuihur, to as¬ 
certain, by experiment, how much nonsense may bo comprehended within 
the space of seventy-eight octavo pages. It is much to be regretted that the 
public are invited to be judges in the matter. 


Geoffrey Rudcl; oi, the Pilgrim of Love. By John Graham. 

• 

The poetry of Mr. Graham is precisely of that highly-romantic and graceful 
character, which our imagination is apt to represent as distinguishing the 
strains once adapted to the harp in the baronial bulls of Avignon and 
Thoulouse, in the days when the Provemjal Muse had attained her highest 
pitch of song; and had its author happened to have been born some six 
centuries ago, and under a rather more southerly latitude, we have no doubt 
he would have made a troubadour of first-rate excellence. As it is, his 
u citings will prove no inconsiderable addition to the literature of his age. In 
iiieility of expression, beauty of imagery, and that subdued tone of gentle 
feeling, which pervades almost overv page of his productions, lie has no 
superior in the present day; and in his recent poem lie hasi exhibited a 
mastery over the Spenserian stanza, which shows him to bo thoroughly 
versed in the laws of metrical harmony—an accomplishment which is no 
mean aid to the production of such poetry as is intended to last, and which 
is nut (|uite so often attained as some decluimcrs against rhythm and cadence, 
even abstractedly considered, appear to imagine. The principal fault wo 
have to find with Mr. Graham lies against the selection of his subject. I'hc 
legend on which his poem is founded, and which is well known to all 
actiuainted with the literature of chivalry, is marked with an ahsurdity from 
whicii the highest talents would in vain he exerted to reclaim it; and if 
Geoffrey Rudel. to say notliing of the fair Melesinda herself, bo not pro¬ 
nounced stark mad, and beyond the power of the hellebore of three Aiiticyras 
to cure, by nine-tenths of those acquainted with his story, we will willingly 
acknowledge that we have no skill in the diagnosis of insanity. The .sin¬ 
gularity of the theme, moreover, when prolonged through (he extent of three 
cantos, induces an appearance of sameness of thought and expression; and 
whatever respect we may entertain for a passion wliiidi throughout all ages 
has been one of the .staple commodities of song, we are still inclined to wish 
for a little variation from it, in the course of perusing so many hundred lines 
devoted to its illustration. We have been thus free iu pointing out what we 
consider Mr. Graham s chief defect, because his writings possess merit 
enough to’bcas this, and much se^^rer censure, without detriment. We 
have had so,mucli of imaginative love in all its phases of late years, that 
the subject may almost be pronounced exhausted; and surely the great 
volume of human intertfkt affords matter equally worthy the exertion of 
poetical genius. On any topic'which might require a fertile imagination. 
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ami an intimate acquaintance with the gentler affections and conditidnsjof 
the mind, as well as a close familiarity with external Nature in her seasdns 
of cheerful beauty or tranquil repose, Mr. Graham would bo sure to succeed, 
and wa hope to meet with his name on the title-pa^es of many such subjects 
for his talents in days to como. It is one which is the earnest of no common 
merit, with whales er subject it may appear in connexion. 

Charges against Custom. 

, The author of this littlo volume is evidently a shrewd and sagacious ob¬ 
server of human nature, and has employed his powers of observation to good 
purpose. His charges against custom are well sustained, and indeed, if all 
the counts on which that universal idol might be siu'cessfiiny indicted were 
enumerated, we fear that a work of twenty times the coinpass would scarcely 
contain them. Mr. Jeffreys has directe<l his principal halt' ‘■y against the 
vice of intemperance, and we cannot but allow that liia arguments against 
the indirect means of encouraging it will come home to the feelings and judg¬ 
ment of all who have the best interests of their fellow creatures at heart. 
When the extent of evil towdiich the use of spirits leads is dispassionately 
con.sidcred, it does become a question of serious importance bow I'ar any 
member of society is justified in encouraging it even in the slightest degrise. 
No exertion can be superfluous which may tend to'a diminution of a mis¬ 
chief which is daily mowing down its humlro^ls; nor will any self-denial 
appear too great to those who reflect that, in addition to throe scourges of 
the human race, war, pestilence, and tamino, a fourth may he joined neither 
less fatal, itor less restricted in its desolations—the use of spirituous liquors. 

The Manse Garden. 

We can conscientiously recommend the Manse Garden as an excellent 
compendium of horticultural information peculiarly adapted to tlie northern 
parts of our island, but from which the inhabitant of any district whatever 
within it may derive much valuable information: certainly no manse 
should be without it. The cultivation of a small garden is not only one of 
the must blameless relaxations to which a minister may have recourse, but, if 
properly managed, it will be found to be anj thing but a contemptible aid in 
the department of finance at the end of the year. The author of this prac- 
tically-useful volume is entitled to the thanks of all ihc votaries of Flora and 
Pomona north of the Tweed, and more especially to the gratitude of his 
brethren at large. 

Last Lays of the Last of the Three Dibdius. 

The songs contained in this volume are not such as to demand a very 
detailed criticism. The best among them have been long, and not unde¬ 
servedly, popular, and will probably continue to be so.* The “ Last Layf " are 
hardly equal to the selection; but in the latter there is yet much of Mr. Dib- 
din’s humour and easy versification. The' author is a singular instance of 
lyrical industry, and, from the list ol dramas in the title-page, appears to 
possess a fertility of invention almost equal to that of Lopez do Vega himself. 
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A new Edition of Mr. Bnrfce** P«r»?e nnd 
Baronetage ol the United KinKdnm.wiih 1.500 
engravings of Arms, Acc., is llist ready fi>r pub- 
lie uiuii. Tlie Work, together with the His¬ 
tory of the Cominouers, by the same Author, 
txhibits n romplele Hi-tnry of the British 
Mobility ntid Gentry, and may justly be culled 
a iiatiaii:il literal^ iiiidcrtakiiig. 

The Authoress of*'Mothers and Dnughters” 
has just presented the novel-reuiling public 
with a new Work of Fic-lion, under the title 
of Mrs. Arniytage) or. Female Uomlnu* 
tion ” 

In order to render It accessible to persons 
of moderate tne<tns, Mr. Colburn has deter¬ 
mined to issue Captain Brentnn's M.ival His¬ 
tory on tlie popular ptiin of publlentioii in 
tiventy-liMir Weekly Shi'.lim; Numbers, It is 
to be embetlmheil by portraits of Nelson, 
Howe, Duncan, Colllnf'u'ood, Si. Vincent, and 
nil onr di-tiiii'iiis|ieil Admirnls. Ills Miijes'r 
has been giaclotiHly pleaaei, to permit the 
Author (who linsbeen fifty yftirs in the Navy) 
to dedicate to him Ibis popiiliir Work. 

The Diniy of n l)i seuunvi'e, saidVo contain 
some sniliical sketches of the l!riti.sh ami 
Freiirh Courts, h.isjnst made its ii]ipear.inee. 
The name of the .\iilhor is not to be made 

piiblii-. 

The next Monthly V^llulnc of "Colburn’s 
Modern Novelists," is lo include the whole 
three vnlnines of Hook's First Seiies of" Say- 
itig- and Doings," \iltli embcUisliment., at 
one filth iit its turinei prirc. 

Miss Dandou'K promised volume, " Traits 
end Trials ot Early Lite,*' is at length on the 
eve of piiblicatinii, 

TLe liiile Woilt on "The Violin,” an¬ 
nounced in our lusl, may also be daily ex 
pected. 

The able Nautical Work called " Service 
Afloat,” is now understood to b« trniii the pen 
of Lieutenant Town, who is about to piibtisli 
a new eriliioii. 

Mr. .res>e is about to publish " Fishing 
Anecdotes, with Hints fur Anglers," 

A iiiunthly Work, called '* The Naturalist,'’ 
illustrative of the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdom, will shortly appear. 

The Ailvciituies of Captain John Patterson 
of the 50ih Regiuieiit, with Notices of the 
Ufliiers, flee.,from ISO/ to ISdl, mil be shortly 
published. 

General StAlistics of the. British Empire, by 
James M‘Queen, Ksq., in the press. 

Dr. Iiiiidley is preparing (or publication, 

" A Selection ot the most llematkiible of the 
Tribe of Orehideous Plants” in Folio Pistes. 

A llepurt uo tlie Comnieice of the Ports of 
New llu»si,i, Moldavia, Wullachia, (kc., made 
to the Una'un (government ill 1833, will bji 
published immediately. 

list op nkw publications. 

Literary Remains of the lutj William Hax- 
lUt, voiH. dvo., Kds. 


Lamb’s Tales flrom .Shakspears, S vols, 
33niu ,3s. 

Edrich the Saxon, n Talc of the lUh Cen* 
tpry. ‘2 vols., r St Svo., 91s. 

8t. Peiersbiirvti, Constaniinnple, and Na* 
poll di Rumania, by Vim Tiets, 2 vols 8vu., 
Sis 

Landor’s Adventures In the North of Eu¬ 
rope, S vols po.st 8vo., Sir. 

Recollections of an Aitillcry Oflicer, by Ben¬ 
son Karl Hill, 9 vols. post 
Ftr.ing’s Germany in 1831,8 vols. .Svo , S4r. 
Paley's Theory of Naiiirul Philosophy, Svo,, 
Lit, 

Gossips’Week, by ibe .Author uf ” 3i(giit 
Rernliiii ceiices,” 8 vols. ftvo. Sir. 

buppleineiit lo Evans' btatues, by T. C, 
Granger, 2 vols Svo.. i!l. ■’*. 

Parker on the Antidotal Treatment of 
Epidemic Cholera, dm., 5t. 

Veiiiiuiscencea in Prose and Verse, by the 
Rev. R. I’ohvhele, .3 vols fep, Svo, 

A Popular View ol Humieopuiby, by the 
Rev 'J'humas R. Everest 3vo,6‘r. 

Wnlkcr’H Beauty in Women, illustrulcd by 
llnwiird, royal dvo, ,31a C/J. 

Winkle’s British Cathedrals, imp.6vo. Sir., 
royal 4lu t’Js. 

Ariccduies and Annals of (he Deaf and 
liumb, by C. K. (1. Upeii,M,l}.,TOr. 

'i'lii! Biukeii Font, iiTule of tlie Civil AVar, 
by Major .Shercr, 2 vols. post dvo., 21.'. 

The Poetical Works of James Alutilgumcry, 
3 vols. fop. dvo., Idr- 

3'rdvels and AdveiitnrcN in Euatern Afiira, 
by Nut Isaacs, 2 vols, jiost dvu.,21r. 

History of Engliiiiil froin the rence of 
Utrecht to tlie I'ciice of Aix-i.'i.ChttjicIlc, by 
Lord Sliihon, Vol. I. Hvo., Ifiii. 

The Dre.iiii nf the Hollle, and Goethe's bnl- 
1 .kI, VuiiUas, Vonitatum, Vanitns, illustrated 
by dcl'roedtcr uod Ncwreullier, iiii)i folio, fir, 
.Skelches of the Coasts of Ireland and Scot¬ 
land, Ac., by Lord Teignmoulh, 2 vols. pokt 
8m., 21s. 

3'lic Magician, a Romance, by L. Ritchie, 

3 vols. post 8vo., H. 111.fid. 

Memoir of \V, Cary. U.D,, 8vo., 12v. 

Lord Roldan, a Historical Romance, by A, 
Cunningham, 3 vols. post 8vo., 1/. lis. O-I. 

Schlosa Haiiifield, by Captain Basil Hull, 
post Svo , 10.V. fid. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with Hliisirativo 
Notes, by Lord Brougham and .Sir ('barles 
Bell, 3 vols. post Svo,, 1 Ss. 

Simeon’s Woiks, ^'ol. vi., dvo. 10s, 

Clarkson’a Researches, Antediluvian, Pn- 
trlarehal, and Historical, Svo., 7s. 

Wood Leighton, by Mrs. Howitt, 3 vols. post 
8vo , If. 11*. fid. 

ExeiirsiotiS In Bwllzerlaiul.hy J. F. Cooper, 
Esq., 3 vols, post Svo., Sis. 

Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time, by 
Sir N. W, Wraxall 3 vole. 8vo., 3i. Ss, 

The Moiiotaiii Decameron, by J. Downes, 

3 vols. post 8vo., 31«. fid. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Ryall’s Portraitu of Eminent Conservative Statesmen. No. I. 

This promises to be one of Ihe most interesting and permanently valuable 
vorks of modern times. The design, though at firbt sight it may appear 
too exclubucly political, is strictly national—for the persons whose portraits 
it widely circulates are mixed up with the history of their country, during 
the most eventful struggles, foreign and domestic, that have chanced for 
upwards of a century. Here, for instance, we have the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Lyndliurst, and Lord Wharnclifle—their names arc linked with that of 
England; the records of their career is the story of her glory and her great¬ 
ness. Some soldiers indeed there may 1>e, so lost to all sense of honour, as 
to subscribe money in payment to the foulmouthed '“iilumniator of him 
whoso fame is immortal—and U’ho at the saiiio time re«.o"iueiiso the slan¬ 
derer of the reputation of the most acute and upright law) or of the age—hut 
happdy Englishmen generally are not yet sunk so low as to join in the ruf¬ 
fian howl against two of the best among her “ worthies.’' ‘'I’lic sale of this 
work will show in what estimation both Wellington and Lyndhurst are held. 
The memoirs w’hich accompany the prints are written in a sufliciently com¬ 
prehensive style. They give us little to object to, and not much to praise. 
The portraits are admirable—both as likenesses and* works of art: and they 
are cnigraved in the highest and most finished jrf)le: moivover, they are not 
of a size too small for framing. Thu work is “ got up “ in an exceedingly 
elegant manner. We shall have other oci‘aNion«, for referi ing to it, as it pro¬ 
ceeds. We cordially wish it the success it deserves, and which wo think it 
cannot fail to obtain, 

Outlines to Shakspeaic’s Tempest. Designed by C, Selous; with 
Letterpress m English, Gcnnai', French, and Italian. 

We have hero a scries of outlines illustrative of the “ Tempest.'’ Their 
merit is great. So great, indeed, that ue may almost compare them with 
those which have obtained such univer^al popularity both in England and 
on the continent-the w-mderful works of Retzsch. Mr. Selous—the name 
is not a familiar one, hut it mu^t become so—has entered into the .spirit of 
the immortal poet, and has embodied with a marvellous degree of accuniey 
some of his finest and most subtle iinagiuings: —the delicate Ariel, the 
monster Caliban, Prospero, Miranda, Fi'nliiiund, the drunken mariners, and 
the crowd of shipwrecked nobles, are all hiought before us, and in no case 
do they disturb our notions of that perfection which they received from llie 
hands of their creator. It i» seldom that an artist paints from Shakspeare 
and succeeds. C>ur minds are pre-occupied ; wo have already pictured his 
charac ters, and cannot fancy them other than we have drawn them. It is 
no slight piaise, therefore, of Mr. Selous to say that he has in no way dis¬ 
appointed us. We think he has painU>rl them just as we imagined them ;— 
because, indeed, wc think ho has conveyed the idea which the great poet 
designed to convey. The outlines arc twelve in miraher; they rc*present the 
more prominent points in the drami>: commonoing with the scene which 
represents Miranda gazing on the distant wreck, and ending with that which 
describes her as at chess with Ferdinand— 

Street lord, you play me false.” 

The work is dedloated hjT i>orraission to the Princess Victoria; .it is “ got 
up ’’ with tmidijtaste and judicious expense. The pnblicattor. does credit to 
Mr. Schlps#; a German publisher, to wliom we arc i'sd»bted for introducing 
this accpml^i^ed English painter to his country. 
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THE DRAMA. 

HAYMARKBT. 

The “ Ransom" is a little anecdote of the famous president Montesquieu, 
in a dramatic shape, plcasinpply rendered from the French. It turns iqiun 
certain inesdehts of domestic pathos Avhich attaclied themselves to one of 
his many generous and humane actions. The scene is laid at Marseilles, 
where we are introducod to a merchant, M. Durvallc, whom the president's 
liberal love of commerce had assisted in his days of unsuccessful enterprise, 
and who, as the little drama upen.s, is being warmed again by the sunsiiine 
of his old prosperity. Tlianks for this, however, are due not less to the 
president, than to a young and alFcctionate-hearted girl, Pauline Lo Blanc, 
who, with her mother, had been some short time before rescued by M. Dur- 
valle from deep poverty, and who hiid repaid the kindtiesi by so devoted an 
attention to his utfuirs, that under her niunageuieat, having won unlimited 
trust, every transact ion prospers. All this the merchant himself tells us, 
and we soon learn from anotiier source, that, unwearied as her exertions are 
for M. Durvalle; she is acciiPtonicd in the evening of every industrious daV, 
to hurry in tile disguise of a hoy to the river-sido, where she earns small 
sums liy plying a boat, in the hope of procuring suilieient in time to pur¬ 
chase the ransom of her father, who is a slave on the const of Baibary. It 
is suOicient lo add to tlys, that the president Montesquieu, hears her story 
in the latter character, that lie rodeerns licr father .secretly, and that, on 
the eve of her own departing for the purpose of sacrillcing herself to pur- 
fliiiso her fallier's freedom, the old man comes back—to find her labouring 
under the suspicion of having robbed her beiiefacior's bureau, and applied 
the money lo bis ransoiu,—the truth being, that the son of M. Durvalle is 
the thief, but that loving him, and thinking him a dupe lather than a rascal, 
and more tender still of the feelings of M. Dnrvalle hira»elf,- -poor Pauline 
1.0 Blanc has resolved to hear all suspicion sooner than letray iiini. IVutii 
is in tho end of course restored, and the piece ends happily. 

Miss Ellen Tree's perforiniUirc of Pauline, is a inalchless piece of nature. 
It is impossible to conceive of anv thing, in the spliero of merely inituial 
acting, more beautiful and true. We have seldom seen a greater effect 
produced upon an audience, or produced by more legitniiau; nicniis. Miss 
Tree perfectly conceived and expressed what u woman would feel in an 
extraordinary and overpowering situation. In the level passages she con- 
ve}cd all the truth and simplicity of pro^e; and rose, by dint of her 
earnestness in the more serious scenes, to an almost poetical elevation. 
Nor was it her least merit that she exerted also an adinirahie restraint 
upon the latter feeling when she had carried it to a certain point, by draw¬ 
ing round her in the midst of it, the iiilluencc of tho luimblc habits and 
alfections of her life of poverty and forbearance. Let the lover of gemnne 
art not Hul to see this charming artist in the little character of Pauline 
Le Blanc. 

We have to notice, .plso, a little drama produced at this theatre by Mr. 
Poole, wiiicii, after realizing a singular success, has been sviddenly and must 
unaccountably withdrawn. Wo allude to " Atonkmhnt." The plot of 
this piece was in the higliest degree interesting; and the character'j. slightly 
wnnight as they were, were brought out wiih a brciulth and dislillctne^s 
which is most unusual in things of the sort. It was, in short, a really 
powerful drama; it was admirably constructed m point of olFect; it was 
written with iuDnite neatness, care, and gviod taste; its characters were as 
we have stkted^ they had all most fi^ithful ainl clever representatives in the 
actors; the success with the audience was decisive;—and yet, after a few 
nights, on the pretenlR?rin the first instance, that one of the principal actors 
was ill, “ Atonement ’ was withdrawn. Such is the penalty of dramatic 
authorship, and the wisdom of dramatiu management. We hope to see 
" Atonement" played elsewhere, and to see Mrs, W, Clifford play in it, too, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. ' • 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A pnper. by Mr. Murchison, was read on the Dudley and Wolverhampton 
coal-field, anti on the fitrmations connected with it; followed by a description 
of the LicUey Quart/ Rock. 

This is one of a series of papers, in which the author has described the 
structure of the border-counties of England and Wales, and the southern 
part of the principality. 

The great coal-field of Dudley and Wolverhampton, the most productive 
in the eenfral part of England, is geologically distinguished by the total 
absence of the mountain limestone and the old red sandstone, which form 
the fundamental rocks of so many of the coal-tracts of Great Britain. In a 
previous niemuir the author showed that the visible po.iion of this field is 
surrounded by the lower divisions of the new red sandstone seiies, which pro¬ 
bably overlap and conceal, to the eastward of the exposed strata, numerous 
rich beds of roal. ' 

The formations which constitute the substrata of the district are known 
only by tlieir irregular protrusion through the coal-measures near Sedgedey 
un<l Dudley, ami through the new red sandstone at Wallsall, or by having 
been reached in some of ihc deepest pits. These mks belong to the system 
to which Mr. Murchison has given the name of Silurian, and compose the 
greater part of the border-counties, witli Cacwiarthenahire and Pembroke¬ 
shire. . 

Tlic structure of the coal-field is first described, and shown to consist of 
two series of strata ; the upper, characterized by the preseucc of the “ ten- 
yard,’’or Dudley coal; the lower, by numerous layers of argillaceous car¬ 
bonate of iron, and called by the colliers “ tho iron stone measures," and 
from which is obtained the oclobratcd Stourbridge fire-clay. 'I’lie former 
occurs in the centre of the coal-field around Dudley, Bilslim, Wednesbury, 
Nothertoii, &c.; and the latter at its southern and northern extremities, in¬ 
cluding tho country iimnediately to the east of Woherhampton. 

The fossils liithtMto .'li^covcrcd in the principal workings arc land-plants 
and Iresh-watcr shells : but in the lower, or iron-stone measures, have been 
found the remains of ix>ihcs —Mc^aaNclhys Hibbertii, M. saurnides, Dipto- 
dns gibbus, &c. ; thus establisliing an identity with the fossils of Burdio 
House, near Edinburgh, lii tho coal-field of North StafTordshire the satno 
fishes have aLsO been obtained by Sir Philip Egerton ; and in that of Cole- 
brook Dale, by Mr. Prcstwicli: but in the Dudley field no alternations of 
marine with fresh-water testacca have been observed, and therefore Mr. 
Murchison infers,, that the coal-measures of the district under review were 
accumulated exclusively in fresh water. 

The stiota belonging to Ibo Silurian system present dome-shaped, or 
irregular masses ; and, from the position which they occupy, it would have 
been impossible to determine thuir relative antiquity had not the autlior 
previously studied similar deposits in districts where the order of superposition 
is well displayed ; and, if the organic remains had not afforded Abundant fa¬ 
cilities for comparison and idcntificatton. 

The strata belong to the two upper divisions of the Silurian system—the 
Ludlow rocks and tne Wenlock limestone. The former, consisting of lime¬ 
stone overl^i^d^thin-hedded sandstones, arc displayed at three points, 
Sedgeley, Hillteind the Hayes; and the Wenlock limestone occurs 

near Dudley^l^ing tho Wren's Nest.* the Castle Hill, and Hurst Hill; 
and on t^ eastern side of the coal-field it ronslit’vtr^s the district on which 
stands tlm town of Walsall. It has been also found beneath the coal-mea¬ 
sures ;—this deposit has been hitherto called the Dudley limestone, and has 
been long distinguished by the number and beauty of its organic remains ; 
but the author has changed the name to Wenlock limestone, as, from tho 
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position which it occupies neur Dudley* its place in the geological series 
■ caftrmt be determined without reference to other districts, while in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Weolock its true position is fully displayed. 

Tlie quartz rock of the lower Lickey hills is next described, and proved 
to be the oldest tbrmation of the district belonging to that division of the 
Silurian system to which the author has applied tlie name of Caradou sand¬ 
stone. The hills form a narrow ridge about three miles lontr, but nut exceed¬ 
ing live hundred feet in height: the quartz rock of which they are composed 
the author conceives to be an altered raqdstone which has'*1>een acted upon 
by trap, liaving observed that the equivalent sandstone in the Wrekin, Caer 
Caraduc, &c,, assumes the samp hard quartzose character whenever it is in 
the vicinity of trap rocks. 

A niiitute description is afterwards given of the trap rocks, both with 
respect to their mineral composition and the effects which they have produced 
on the physical features of the district. To their agency the authoi osenhes 
the protrusion of the Silurian rocks, tlic great lines of hssiire which traverse 
the country, the faults which affect the coal-measures, and the elevation of 
tlic coal-field itself, through the covering of new red sandstone, which once 
extended over the area now occupied by it; and, in conclusion, he adverts to 
the arguments winch he had ad\ acred on former occasions respecting the 
proltable existence of great deposits of coal beneath the new red sandstone, 
in parts which have not Jjeen exposed by volcanic agency, or hitherto exam¬ 
ined ; and he expresses great satisfaction in Mr. i^cstwich having advo¬ 
cated similar opinions in the ^aper lately read before the Society on the coal¬ 
field of Colcbruok Dale. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

At the 5th ordinary meeting of this Society, C. Fowler, Esq., explained 
the construction of the roof used by him to cover the Hungerford fish- 
market ; it is entirely of metal, the framing being of cast-iron and the cover¬ 
ing of zinc, helweeu which, in order to prevent galvanic action, are several 
coatings of tar. The cost of this roof was 700/. 

In the course of the evening a letter was read from M. Vandoyer, a mem¬ 
ber of the French Institut, by which it appeared that a com petition among 
the architects of Paris, similar, e.xe-ept in the amount of stake, to that we have 
just now seen iu England, has lately occurred. The occasion was a motm- 
nient in memory of tlie distinguished General Foy, for which purpose a 
million francs had been subscribed in a short period. Tho way in which a 
decision was arrived at may aflbrd a lesson to those by whom it is needed. 
TJie drawing and models were first publicly exhibited during eight days, 
and critici.sm eagerly sought from the public journals, the names of the can¬ 
didates meanwhile being sedulously concealed. A commission was then 
appointed, consisting of architects, painters, &e., members of the academy; 
afterwards a second, of artists not inember.s of that body, and ultimately a 
selection was made from military men high in esteem. These last, however, 
honourably declining tcpvote upon a subject they had not studied, the choice 
was left to the two first bodies, who, having the public opinion to assist their 
judgment, speedily arrived at a decision with which nearly all arc satisfied. 

MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Address of Earl Stanhope, President for the Anniversary Meeting,-— 
At a meeting of this society, held at the Royal Institution* on the llih of 
May. the annual oration was delivered before the nuimbers by the pre-^dent, 
the Right Hom Earl Stanhope. This address, on the motioft of Sir H. 
Halford, Bart., seconded^^- G. G. Sigmond, M.D., and unanimously carried, 
is now printed for distribution amongst the fellows. After returning thanks 
lia* his re-election, and con*gratulatiiig the society upon the additional fame 
it continued to acquire, he proceetls to remark on the utility, and to define 
the nature of the connexion of botany and chemistlcy IKith the therapeutic 
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art. At the same time that the analogy afE^^ed by analysis, he observes, 
was a most excellent criterion on which, to. form a judgment of the effects of 
a remedy, where botany and chemistry were unknown, the value of a remedy 
could bo known only by experience, and this formed a just ground fbr iU' 
quiring into the real merits of popular remedies possessing established 
reputation, the value of which bad been established by long experience. 
In noticing the various papers which hiul been read at the different meetings 
during the session, and tlie several new remedies, or applications of such, 
which had been elicited in its Transactions, he continu^ to enlarge on the 
utility of the objects which the society more immediately embrace. These 
remarks appeared to us judicious and welt timwl, and to convey in neat lan¬ 
guage a severe satire upon the.systom of superficial trilling pursued by some 
eminent botanists, who are incessantly searcbin<r for new plants so termed, 
but which serve no other purpose than to swell tiio catalogues with .bare 
descriptions of their external characters, or further confusing the subject 
with aflected new names and arrangements, and this without any regard to 
their intrinsic properties or uses. The imperfection of the present nomen¬ 
clature and cliissificalion, us evinced not only by the multitudes of s} nonyms, 
but also by innumerable cases in whicii plants aie arranged by some 
botanists in different genera, and promoting that uneerlamly and eoufu'-ion 
which are so injurious to botany itself, and so inconvenient to thoie who study 
it, is next pointed out, and a mode of classification in which the investigation 
might be facilitated by analogy is considered to be most desirable. ()n the 
present rage for isolating the active prmciplSs of \egelable remedies, and 
disengaging the alkaloid from tliose eomimiations on Mhicb its uiedi^nal 
ellieacy may wholly or in pari depend, the noble carl makes some just 
comments, uhicli ought to be read hy every phovmacoiogist. As some¬ 
what analogical wnh this, ho instanced the Aery complex composition 
tennci] nnihridatc, which uas ridiculed and at length expunged from the 
phnrraacoptfMa, whilst it has beim staled by several Kngh.sh phy.dcuiiis of 
eminence that it was found in ni.iny c.ises to operate as an anodyne, when 
all other remedies liad failed ; and it might almost be doubted wlieihcr the 
boasted refiiieiiienls of pioderti science had not been of disservice to medicine 
by causing many uscfrl and valuable remedies to be expunged from the 
materia mcdica. The allusions to the recent decease of several eminent 
memhers of the socioly. amongst whom was that ornament of hnmatiily ami 
lii.s profession, the late Professor llnrnelt, ai‘e i'celmgly made, togctlier vvuli 
a brief notice of their .seientifie labours. In conclusion, we eumiot but coii- 
grutulutc the profession and the society upon the possession of a pre.sident, 
whose talents confer honour upon his rank, and whose exertions in behalf of 
its objects are so laudable and efficient. 


; VARIETIES. 

Surveyors of Highways .—the new General Highway Act, sec. 40, 
surveyors are required to keep a book, iti which shall be entered an account 
of all moneys received and paid, and of tools, materials, &o., such book to 
be open to the inspection of any rated inhabitant at all reasonable times, 
witUuut the, who niay take extracts or copies therefrom. And in case any 
surveyor shall neglect to provide such book, (a form whereof is contained in 
the sched m^m^jg * or to make such entries therein within one week 

after anjunKpUyincnt or receipt,or shall refuse to permit apy siich inhabit¬ 
ant to iiu^et such book, or take extracts therefrom—such surveyor shall 
forfeit foii^.every such offence any sum not exceeding live pounds. 

Peoising liarrisiers. — The number of revising barristers appointed to 
revise the lists of voters for the counties, cities, and boroughs ip England 
and Wales was, in IBBUi 16fi,wbo %ei'e occupied 3662 days, at a coa of 
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3d|400J. 9rf.: in 183?, 163 barrister-i; 2612 days ; cost 23,182^. 1 Is, Zd.: 
1834, 170 barristers} 2*>85 days; cast 2i,520/. 10s. lOd.: and, in 1835, 174 
barristers; 3838 days; cost 32,086/. 5s. 2c/. 

Ths Oirafffi.9, —M. Tiiibaut, to whom was intru^.N'd the care of the ^^iralTus 
now at the gardens in the Regent's Park, speaking of these interesling 
creatures, says that the giraffe is extremely fond of society, and very sensible; 
he has observed one of thetn shed tears wlicn it no longer saw its ci'tm- 
panions, or tl^e pensons who were in tho habit of attending to it. The 
giraffe eats with great delicacy, awl takes its food loaf by leaf, collecting 
them from tho trees by means of its long tongue. It rejects tlie thorns, and 
in this respect differs from the camel. As the graas on whicli it is now fed 
is cut'for it, it takes the upper part only, and chews it until it perceives that 
the stem is too course for it. Great care ia required for its preservation, and 
especially great cleanliness. M. Thiliaut further says thatjie found the 
llesh of the giraffe excellent eating; the Arabs are very fond of if. On the 
15tb of August, last uiar, Tiiibaut saw the first two ginilTcs; a rapid chase, 
on horses accustomed to the fatigues of the desert, put him and his com¬ 
panions in possession, at the end of three hours, of tin* larger of the two*; 
the mother of one of tho^e now in his charge. Unable to take her alive, 
the Arabs killed her with blows of the sabre; and, cutting her to pieces, 
carried the meat to the head-quarters, whore it was cooked and eaten. 

Tho exertions of Mr. Dealt*, of the diving apparatus, have proved suc¬ 
cessful. lie has discovered the wreck and valuable cargo of the Intrinsic, 
of Liverpool, lost off the coast of Kilkce, Clare, in February last, after 
a survey of several days, over an area of nearly ten acres in tho “ bottom of 
tho sea.” This unfortunate vessel and cargo, valued at 25,UU0/,, was found 
in a ravine, under twelve fathoms of water. 

Slmm Kaoi^atioii to India. —An experiment in steam-navigation, on a 
grand scale, is about to he made under tlio direction and at tlic e.vpense of 
the East India Company. 'I'wo vessels of the largest class are nearly com¬ 
pleted, with which it is intended, at intervals of about a month ouch, that 
the voyage to Bengal shall be made by the Cape. The stcain-engipes of 
each vessel will bo of 200 horse power. Arrangements have been made for 
a supply of coal.s at stated places, for which 3000 tons have been ordered; 
and tliey arc said to be so well chosen, as to allow the power of steam to be 
kept up with very little intermission during the whole distance. 

Fall of the Lanikr Column. —This handsome column, cicclcd at Truro, 
to commemorate the noble exertions and great African discove.-’ies of the 
Landers (so justly distinguished by their fellow-townsmcn and by their 
admiring country), has fallen to the ground. It was just completed, and 
a test of its stability applied, when the foundation gave way, and it became 
a mass of ruin. Fortunately no person wa.s hurt, and it is to be hoped the 
design will be speedily Tc-coiistructed. 

The tail part of a gigantic lizard, or crocodile, completely converted into 
stone of the hardest texture, has been found about tuciity yanls below* the 
surface of the earth, iu the shaft of a coal-pit which has been recently opened 
near Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. In about •three years’time, when other 
shafts shall have been formed, it is probable there will be discovered the cast 
of some extraordinary animal of large dimensions in solid stone, equal to the 
present fragment, which is so singa^prly perfect that it shows every wrinkle 
and indent of Ac external muscles and textui*e of the .skin. The head of 
an immense animal vvfS^und a few days since in a bed of chalk at the back 
of Kemp Town. It meas*ircs 3ft. 1J in. long, and 1ft. 9in. thick. 

A highly interesting account has lately been given to the CSreologieal So¬ 
ciety, by Mr. Murchison, of the discovery of fossil fish in the now rod sand¬ 
stone of Tyrone, in Ireland, being the first discovery of such remains in that 
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particular stratum, tlioiisli they were known to exist in others of the 
to which It heloiis;s, 'I’he part of the formation in question surrounds and 
inoludes a smalt coal field, but reposes tor the greater part upon mountain 
lioicstone. The sandstone consists of many distinct beds, which have evi¬ 
dently been deposited at diil'erent and widely-separated periods of time, 
since some of tlie lower exhibit on the upper surface the marks of the rip¬ 
pling action of M'atcr, and must, therefore, have long presented an exposed 
surface to a calm sea. It is in the lowest beds twenty-five or thirty-five feet 
below the surface that the fishes are found. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

DepoxUnry of Archives at Venire —This unporalleled collection contains 
8.66 t,701J yolpmes of stitched qiiiics of MSS., diiided into 1890 departments, 
arranged into -..98 galleries, balls, Stc., and co\eriTig sbehes, wliicli, placed 
in one line, would reach more than seventeen miles, A I’.'onsnnd writers 
worliirig eight hours a day could not copy the collection in 700 years. 
Taking a \ery low average, each vidunie contiiins 80 leavc.s, about 18 inches 
long, and 10 wide; and these lea\e.s if placed one next the other without 
any interval, would girdle the equatorial dianietcf of the earth more than 
eleven times; their weight exceeds 62(10 tons. Each loaf being about 16 
inches s([uaie, they would, if spread togctheiv,jovcr ,‘10 square miles.— Alhe- 
natim. 

Sfd Serjieiils. —M. de Liebrdd has seen two sea serpents in 1° 29' north 
latiiude 111 the Chinese .seas; they llouted on the top of tlic water, then 
plnngod in, and le-appoaied at a great distance, hut they did not seem to 
be \ery aelive. Duo, the hi/tlrDf /nx j,chums, was from eighteen inelies to 
two left long, ami was spotted with yellow ; tho other was venomous. 


AGliICULTUUAL REl'ORT. 

Iten'Orks on the Caiin v <f the present J)epres.sti,}i in the Markets- A"ri~ 
enltnral Connmttrc n the IJonsc of Coinmnns—Gradual ])i\persion uf 
the Delusions created by the ( 'intrai AssucHihon, and the Cnitcney 
Afanrrtsls ~Jtceent Dissension.^ in the Association—defections on the 
AVw Pour Lull -— J'rosjiecis of the Crops, ^c. 

A prudiiclion whicii embraces, and is ailecicd by facts extensue and 
various as the piodm’lioii of the soil, so often changes its phases, tluil it 
really '■('cms all but impossible to speculate with any, even a remote, degree 
ol pioliahility upon the chances winch attend its jirogrcss. Thus, it (he 
reader will look back to our April Keport, he will find that we riglitlv anti¬ 
cipated a series ot causes winch might increase the demand for wheal, and 
raise the pnee. Ihc eflect jiistiiicd our deductions promptly, and, as it ap¬ 
pealed, elliciently. Now mark what Ibllows, In May, only a.little month 
later, we showt'd euuse against the opinions then so rife, that wheat must 
still coutiiiiio to go up. M e doubted, because we could perceive no adequate 
grounds for the various rumyuis ci.culatcd to raise price. We stated the 
reasons which lutluenced an apparent contradiction to tho then general 
judgment. In price, notwithstanding a till then most cold and adverse 
season, it became manitest that no v^ry sincere or solid belief'attached to 
these rumours lor a rise, lor although it was tolerably well ascertained that 
the harvest must be later, and tlierefore probablj- ivinger also tban usual, 
thus protracting llie appearance of the new corE in- the market, notwith¬ 
standing these things, the markets did not rise; they rather fell. Since 
1 liat time the most beautiful and beneficial showers have fallen,— 

‘^Kevlved earth unfolds new force and sew delights.’* 
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It drtea nlmost indeed require the language of fancy to describe truly the 
prodigious improvement in the state of the crops—the gra>>cs, harley, and 
wheats upon the whole range of the lighter soils, and indeed upon those 
which are heavier. l*i-iee therefore still stops, a fact worth all the rest, for 
it indicates hy the strongest of all evidence the almost univ(>rsal opinion, 
that if the crop do even threaten to be below an average, there is still no 
siitlicient hope to encourage speculation in com, or withholding on the part 
of the farmer. And since it is averred that in districts where agricultural 
banks are established— in Ireland especially—the farmer has been secured 
from the necessity of forcing his stock into the market hy loans, the issue is 
but the more instructive, the more declaratory of the general hesitation to 
rely upon a short supply. These transactions of the markets, say all the 
reporters, are merely iniluencod hy the weather; but there is a very im¬ 
portant truth connected with this statement. It is scarcely possible for uny 
conceivable succession of rain or sunshine cither to bring the crop up to an 
average, immense though the iinprovemoiit has already heem, or to make 
it equally early with other vears. Yet, nevertheless, in spite of this con¬ 
viction, the price is slalioiiarv, or dccliumsf, and this loo upon all the chief 
articles, wheat, barley, and oats. Can there he a more coiiviiiciug proof of 
the universal belief that the stocks resiiltitig from the ueciiuiulations of the 
lust three jears are riot^ouly adcqu.ite to siipjdi the wants, hut the wa.sle of 
the consumption, increased as it has lately been hy all those lunol ap)ili- 
cations of the subsistence %sf man to the feeding of unnnuls, and oilier 
processes which w’c Innc ventured to denoininule “ waste ? ' This, and tins 
alone, can account fur the stagnant and depressed slate of the market, the 
iTluetiincc to purchase in other quantities than from hand to mouth, as they 
call It. 

In the raeaji while, the inquiry before the Commit fee of the House of 
('omnions has been prosecuted, and the e\idenco piiidished in parts; the 
T.ords h.iAc as vet made no ropoit. Thceflect of these train-actions has been 
any thing hut that anticipated by the Central Association and its con¬ 
stituents, the clamorous politico-agriculfiirisls, who icier their distre-»ses 
to a restored currency, and their relief to the legislature. The progress of 
the conviction w'o have taken upon us to predict must he tlie consequeric,e of 
this inquiry, appears daily to grow' stronger. The fanuci sees that legis¬ 
lation can ilo litlh', hi.s ow'ii etlorts idl that ran he iloiie for iiini. Tlio great 
body of the tenantry are now thoroughly alive to the fact that price is sub¬ 
servient to till* laws of demand and supply, and profit to tlic pnidcnce with 
winch they make their coritrai ts, and the skill and success with whnli they 
manage their land. ThcCciilia) Association makes no way. On thceon- 
trary, a very striking criterion is developed hy the publication of the 
l>.iriiiimentary document containing the numher of stamps i.-sued to the 
new.spapers. It will be recollected lliat one of the first jirojects of the 
A».socr.ition was to institute a journal under the attractive tiilcof “The 
Agriculturist,” to promulgate their decrees and opinions. One i f the last 
demonstrations was Mr. Barnard’s resolii'ion, declaring the determination of 
the same body “ not to patronise any newspaper that will not take a certain 
course in fact prescribed hy the Society.’’* Now mark what follows, 'fhe 
Agrtcultnrist began by taking from the Siamp-oflice, in .January, I8(K». 
In the first three months, the issue had fallen to .‘ttOO ; or, divided by weeks, 
about the number of the enrolled inonibers of ttio Society ; thus shewing 
that their organ is of no force or validity beyond their own subscribers. The 
Mark Lane Impress, on (he coiitrajy, the only other journal devoted parti¬ 
cularly to agrinultur^mid which has very (luielly and very sensibly opposed 
itself to the violent nonsense of tnc Central Association and the currency 
quacks, has not only hel(>its ground successfully against its fresh and highly 
patronised opponent, but has actually increased its circulation—the number 
of stamps issued being in January 7300, and in April 8250. This is a 
powerlul indication of the state of the general sentiments of the agricultural 
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classes. It is now also appaveiit that nothing is likely to be done, or perhaM 
can he done, in the wjy of legislation during the present session. But the 
conviction, the most useful conviction we have pointed out, will liave been 
wrought, and its beneficial result will he to confine the contemplations of 
the landlord, farmer, and labourer to their own resources, and it is to be 
hoped to coufirru their mutual aid and good will in the same degree that it 
lias csidhli^hed their mutual dependence. So much of good at least will 
theso imiuiries of I’arliament and the Central Association have effected; 
and this is all that common sense ever expected. 

In our .Tunc Heport we exhilarated the reader with the substance of Mr. 
Barnard’s spirited resolutions; while wc ventured to anticipate that not even 
that .Society “ would approve propositions so near insanity.” Our prediction 
has been verified. On the 17tli, Mr. B.’s resolutions were prwlently with¬ 
drawn ; others, more unctuous anil less spicy, substituted by Mr. Ormsby 
Gore. But these were twice opposed by Earl Stanitopc, the vehemence of 
wli.ise oratory against the New Poor Law Bill drew down upon him the 
opposition of the meeting at large, objeotion being taken to the discussion 
of political topics. Lord Stanhope further advocated the rights of the 
labourer, which he contended w'ore to be emploved and well paid. He in¬ 
sisted strongly upon the necessity of an union of landlord, tenant, and 
woikiuau; upon the importance of calling into action masses of men as the 
only safeguard to the agricultural interests in tithes that were coming. 
Liird Wyiiford declared that had he cntertainei^. a notion the Society was to 
be a place for the discussion of the Poor Laws, lie should never have joined 
it; and if it went on thus, it would become an illegal Society. After great 
altercation ami confusion amongst the persons present, the debate ended by 
Lord Wyndford's moving an amendment, “ That in the opinion of that 
meeting, no foUber public piocecding should be taken on this subject until 
the CotnmiUees of the two Jlou>us of Paihameiit shall h<uc made their 
report.” lii subinitliiig this resolution, his lord.ship said, that the evidence 
which had been given before t'ue committee of which ho had the honour of 
being a member Jiad liiriiisbed an abunilant case to entitle (he ngrieiilturists 
to relief; and it was his intention to move either a series of resolutions 
founded thereon, or to introduce a IJill upon the subject. This being 
seconded and carried, L irl Stanhope and some other gentlemen withdrew 
their names from the .Society, after which a lesulution of thanks to the noble 
Karl tor his past services was voted. * 

Thii'^ has been very nearly fulfilled the opinions wc have from time to time 
ha/.ardcd concerning the issue of this Association. Agreed upon no general 
principles of action, embracing few practical objects, its time and money 
have been waited in fruitless discussions and unavailing contentions. Its 
originator, Lord .Stanhope, has abandoned his refractory otlspring, and its 
present duty is designated to be to wait the report ol' the Lords and its effect 
on the legislature, 'fhe agriculturist could do this almost as well, it is to be 
presumed, without as with a (.'cntral Association. Yet this, we will venture 
to say, is alt that will be effected, should the Society outlive the session of 
Parliament, wherein so much was to be done, a duration of vitality now 
rather doubtful, '^’et are Lord*Stanhope’s objections not without reason at 
their back. It is coiistituliunnlly anomalous to commit to the irresponsible 
direction of three persons .'■o vast a power as the Poor Law Commissioners 
enjoy. It is oppressively tyrannous to vest in parish officers or unions the 
power to send u man to a workhouse, whenever reliefi temporary or per¬ 
manent, is found to be inrdi.,pensable, at their pleasure. It is atrocious to 
visit all the miscric.s of her indiseratio'n upon the wretched' raothet of an 
illegitimate child, and to free the fatlier from all%Iu a remotely possible 
pecuniary payment. We agree with the noble .Earl that circumstances 
highly faveitmble to the gradual introduction of the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill hare conduced to its successful operation, which could not. under other 
times (in 1^-27 for instance) have been even attempted. A low price of 
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provisions, and an active state of the manufacturing districts, have been 
infinitely more beneficial in the 'altered and improved state of pauperism, 
than the principles or practice of the new law. Could the deductions from 
expense on these groun.ls he subtracted from the savings, wc verdy believe 
little, if any, would remain to the credit of the amended law with its con¬ 
comitant expenditure. Its power will not have been tried, nor its excellence 
established, till its results he exposed to the fiery ordk.’al of a time of adversity. 
If any such should arrive, we own, we tremble tor the consequtMiees. The 
calm may pmvo delusive, for the curses of the indigent ngain»t it, though 
not loud, are* still deep. To a certain extent it fulfils indeed its own ends, 
for only compute the immense quantity of work now demanded in the 
country simply by the erection of new workhouses! Its operation through 
all the ramifications of trade in this respect alone is prodigiously great. 

The wheat is now in full ear, the barley beginning to ear, and both are 
miraculously rucovci'<‘d. It has been reinarki'd that “a dry stunt is more 
easily overcome than a wet stunt,'’and this appears to ho the .diiiost uni¬ 
versal case tliis sea«ou. Up to tins moment, when a gentle dew-like ram is 
falling (June 21), the alternations of siin and shower have been exactly of 
that kind which eoustitutes, in fanning language, “growing ncather;” and 
coming just at this precise lime, it rcseiics the scalds of the light soils from 
that ilisastrous destructive, heat which often burns up the produce about 
Midsummer. This inTi-it bo taken in addition to the set-olf agaiii.it the 
failure of the coming harvci^. 

That opinion is thoroughly .against a greatly deficient crop, nialgre the 
four predicted plagues—less sown—a late harvest—thin in quantity, and bad 
ill quality—i.s shown by the markets pcrscveriiigly dceliniiig. The buyers 
hold off, and though factors reliietanlly give way, i>ricc falls. At most of 
the eounlry markets, wheat was lower last week, for the second lime during 
the ]»ast month; anil in Mark-lane, the centre of information, it tidl from 
1 to 2. The la.st prices arc in their range a.s lait nionth, the fall being 
liimled to particular qualities. Imperial aveiages, June 10,—wheat, bis.; 
barley, 3d.y.-2.¥. ; oats, 24«.-7s. ; rvc, 3.>.v.-2.v, : peas, 41.s.-7a'. 

The reports of hops, from the distiicts where they are rhielly grown, are 
highly favourable. We may mention, by the way, an article in one of the 
Norfolk papers, announcing a somewhat extended experiment to grow hops 
in that county, now making by Richard Crawshay, Esq., wliicli appears to 
be scientificaliy and siiccessl'ully conducted. 

The trade in meat is rather slow, from Ihc ample supplies; those sent to 
Islington increase. It can hardly fail to be otherwise when the superior 
accommoddtion and advantages bocorae more generally known. 

The hay-making is retarded, while the crops are inciilculahly increased 
by the showery wealher. In the Midland counties not much is got up; in 
the Northern and Eastern, the cutting is scarcely begun. The failure is 
principally in the clovcivs. but these will be greatly benefited by the delay. 
The Infolium incarnatnm has been a good deal tried this year ; but so in¬ 
auspicious a season will scarcely aflurd a fair experiment. The Swedish 
turnips ar^ sown, and the general sowing is proceeding rapidly, and of 
course prosperously in this droj:ping weather. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

• • 

New Manure.—A. manure, under the name of “ aniraalized carbon,” 
has taken the field, ifT'Smipetition with thehono diisf. We leave our agricul¬ 
tural friends to test its dualities, but we understand it is from fifteen to 
twenty shillings per acre cheaper than the bone-manure; and we have seen 
letters speaking of its virtues in (lie most unqualified terms of approbation. 
One gentleman from Norfolk, Mr. llichard Taylor, slates that last summer 
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lie used three tons for turnips, and, in the same field he used rape*dust,* and 
also bones; he put on fur turnips half a tun an acre, with a slight dressing 
of manure, and half a ton of bones per acre, and manure, and half a ton of 
rape-dust per acre, anti manure—in the same proportion, and all in the same 
field. The result was, that where ho used carbon the turnips were by far 
the best, and were less injured by the fly. The Duke of Portland had ten 
tons for turnips, and the produce was as good, if not better, than where bones 
were used on the same land. A Scottish farmer, Mr. Andrew Dalgairns, 
of Inglestou, Forfarshire, has applied the carbon as a manuro for turnips 
for tlie last two seasons with the best effect; the grass was more promising 
after the (farhon than the bone-dust. Now, these are practical instances of 
success, and nffoi'd a fair guarantee to the most cautious farmer, that in 
giving the new manure a fair trial, he is not wasting his time or means on 
an untried visionary speculation.— Inverness Courier. 

Home Grown Flar. —We understand the agriculture practice of sowing 
flax in this part of the country, for domestic purposes, is Ik, 'oming much 
more general than it was formerly. Tho returns from Riga and American 
seed liave, in many instances, been very great. The Dutch seed has also 
been found to answer well; and there is every rea.sou to think, if farmers 
would direct their attention more to the cultivation of this crop, it would turn 
out a profitable one, not only for family yuirposes, but‘as an article for sale. 
The importance of flax crops in Ireland may be judged from the fact, tlial 
there has lately been breught into the inarket^in Derry, as much as two 
hundred tons per week, averaging in value from ‘U)l. to 80/. per ton; and 
there has been imported thi.s season, at Relfast alono, above nine thousand 
hogsheads of lld,x-seed, Riga, Amerie,a, and -Aberdeen paper. 

Agrtculfuro .—Grass fields sometimes lose their good name from causes 
iinsiispeetcd till the effects appear, and when this occurs, nature herself 
demands a change in tin* form of a top-dressing untried before, or, should 
that fail, the application of the plough. Fogging is the disease most incident 
to old pastures; but llioro arc other causc.s of deterioration, such as the 
tciidene.y of certain herbs to exhaust particular properties of the soil, and 
thus cornniunicate a dea<lcniug influence, as yet unprohed liy practical 
chemi.stry. Cases have fi.ilen under our notice in which cattle grew in hone 
and stature, but not in beef or fat; and many a dealer has discovered to liis 
cost that there i.s something wrong, without being able to tell tho reason 
why. To the million, nothing appears plainer than blades of grass and the 
fields they cover, and yet one of the simplest departments of husbandry, 
apart altogether from climate and season, offers up to the present moment a 
wide field for philosophical investigation.— Diim/riee Courier. 

Bone-dust strev wl lightly over tho rows where peas, beans, or any other 
seeds are sown, will insure a finer and more healthy plant than any other 
kind of manure. It should not bo buried in the soil; its virtue is carried 
downward by the moisture from the land, which retains its productive quality 
for two or three seasons. In Yorkshire the farmers now avail themselves of 
it to a very gi-eat extent, and find it cheaper, even for wheat and barley 
crops, thaii the best contpost. It is no. uiifrequcnt there to see the name of 
the proprietor of an estate written on his lawn with luxuriant grass, yiroduced 
only by drilling firje bone-dust in the track of the letters, which may he de¬ 
lineated with ohalK, or the small end of a walking stick,— Correspondent of 
Suffolk Ckrot^e. > , 
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USEFUL ARTS. 

Tha Chartometer. —Last week, at the request of that great patron of 
science. Professor Daubeny, was exhibited, at the Botanical Garden, Oxford, 
to a party of sciontidc gentlemen, who highly approved of it. a new in¬ 
vention by Mr. R. Pearson, organist of the City Cl- ki'cli, which ho calls a 
Chat tomefer, or Hoad Measurer, and which appears to be the most complete 
instrument for the purpose intended ever yet discovered. It is so o.xact in 
its operation, tllat you can immcdiutely^obtain, on a map of any srale, the 
dislancu that anyone place maybe from another; probably the greatest 
proof of its accuracy is by tracing it over several scales of one, three, five, 
eight, and ten miles to the inch, which it will give with the grea(e.st pre¬ 
cision, even to the fractional part of a mile. The cause of this new produc¬ 
tion is a complete excraphfication of the ohl adage—that “ necessity is the 
mother of invention;” for it appears that Mr. I\'arsoii has for some time 
past been engaged during bis leisure liours in (“onstrucliug a senes of tables 
(which will contain at least IMO.OOO diircrciit references), by means of wliicii 
the distance that any city, town, or village in tlie kingdom may ho from eacli 
other can be immediately ohtained, aiul tliat as easily as you may learn the 
cost of any number of articles at a t ivcri price in a ready reckoner. 'J'lie 
l)lan Mr. Pearson adopted to obtain the*«e distances w.is by measunng Iheiu 
by scale and compass on tlie maps published liy the Boaril of Oidnaiieo (oii 
a scale of one mile to the incln. and from the host printed nulhorities: but 
he found this method so very inaeciiratu. tedious, and excessively hihorioiis, 
that he was about to give up his untiertaking, hut fortunalely necessity sug¬ 
gested tho jiroduction of the above clever and \erv useful maelune. Many 
gcntlemcMi have expressed a wish to possess such an instrument, hid tho 
inventor states that he only made it for his own private use, ami declines .at 
present having any other made like it. In this wo think ho is not doing 
liiniself justice; for it evidently a])poars ho might from its salo niako it a 
source of considerable profit. Tho inventor and Ins hrother, some jear.s 
.since, constructed a wator-wheel, at a gieat cxpen-.e, to pieveiil the retarda¬ 
tion occasioned, both in water-mills and sfoam-uaviiralion. by tlie grr>at 
weight of tho hack water, which they suspended helwoeii ta » houl.s, and 
took it to I.ondon for the inspection of the Lords of tho Ailniiralty, wlio, 
upon examination, stated that they considered the action of the wheel was 
well calculated to eftect the object in view, but that they had no jiower to 
remunerate persons for their inventions, and otlered them the loan of a vessel, 
if they would apply a pair of wheels to it and make a voyage of experiment; 
and if it proved to*ariswer the piwposo intended, they {the Lords of the Ad¬ 
miralty) would gladly recommend its adoption in hi.s Majesty's service. But 
tho expenses attendant on this experiment, together with ■iOO/. necessaiy for 
the purchase of a patent to secure the invention, were beyond their means, 
and, instead of reward, from their not being succettsful in a piicuinanj point 
of view, they have been*subject to the salir'cal observations and the impu¬ 
dent and biltep sarcasms of those who are altogether incapable of aj)preciainig 
the merit of invention. Since writing the above, \vc are informed that it is 
the opinion of a gentleman, of high scientific atiainmeiiK Unit flu* piinciplo 
of tlie invention in question is capable of being brought into use for general 
measurement; and if so, it w’ouUl in many in-slarices supcisede the tape line, 
yard measure, and foot rule, as it possesses the properties of each of them, 
besides many other advantages. It is to be hoped that now Mr. IVarson 
possesses the radre ready means by tSis invention of iiuiknig the fabler, of 
reciprocal distances befilia^nentioned, he will do so, as we veiily hchovc that 
the reason such a scries ofctahles has never before been published arises 
from persons^ in making tho attempt, having taken alarm at the inimeiisity 
of the labour. 

Improvement and jConservancy of the. Biver 77 * 071154 '.—Thanks to the 
public spirit and unwearied perseverance of Mr. Martin, the eminent histo- 
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rical painter, one of tlie most important and ornamental improveftients of 
which our metropolis is susceptible is likely to be carried into operation. 

It is now scveial >ears since Mr. Martin first directed the public attention 
to the desirableness'of supplying the inhabitants of London with water of 
a purer quality than that hitherto furnished them. So far back as the year 
1828 he published adesis’n, and accompanied it with illustrative engravings, 
at his individual cost, for conveying hither the water of the Colne. That 
plan having been abandoned, we will not now enter into its details further 
than by slating, in justice to Mr. Martin, that it embraced ipuny ornamental 
objccfs'which displayed much inganuity and taste in the designer; but the 
great expense of the undertaking, added to the circumstance of its being 
calculated to the removal of only a portion of the existing evil, were strong 
counteracting reasons against its accomplishment. 

Undeterred, however, by the want of success in his first project, the fact 
so universally admitted as the insalubrity of the Thames water in the state 
in which it is conveyed to us, again urged Mr. Marlin to tin' task of devising 
a remedy at once cdiciont and of general operation. 

The result has been the promulgation of a design, to which are already 
attached tlie signatures of approval of nearly two hundred persons eminent 
in station, in science, and in taste, including an unanimous vote, to the 
same ell'cct. from the members of the Institute of British 4rchitccts. 

Tlie noble river tliat graces our metropolis being made the ultimate re¬ 
cipient of every species of offal and filthyiiibomination, which it is iiiine- 
ccssary to pavticulari/c, conveyed thither from ten thousand minor sewers, 
is thus converted into one great sewer for the whole of London. This cir¬ 
cumstance, when it is consiilcrcd that from its stream thus contaminated 
the greater pmtinn of the inhabitants of the city and its environs are sup¬ 
plied with the jiiost indispensable article in domestic economy, is in truth 
siilliciontly revolting; \ct the disgust it naturally inspires is iinmcasiirahly 
augmented by the fact tliat, frcni the Ilux and rcllu.x of the tide, the water 
of the river with which these deleterious and offensive materials comniinglo 
passes and repasses the city probably for days before it gains its liiial desti¬ 
nation, and hence no pari of the river within tlio citj’s verge is free from 
contamination. 

Yet the water of the Thames is admirably adapted for culinary and do¬ 
mestic ])iiiposcs generally, and may be challenged against the world for 
its purity and wliolesomencss when its uncongenial auxiliaries are ab¬ 
stracted ; to divest it therefore ol these, is the first and most important 
feature in Mr. Martin's project; while its subsidiary ohjecl.s, if they gi\e 
place in point of actual importance to the first part of the design, form 
with it one grand whole, calculated to praduce such a v^st improvement in 
the embellishment of the metropolis, as to be fully entitled to be termed 
magnificent. 

This design has been mccntly made the subject of a Report by a Com¬ 
mittee ; which, after fully enuinoraling its several djetails, briefly recapitulates 
its main features under the following lieads:— 

“ 1st. The total and simultaneous subtraction of all filth? and of every 
species of ordure from the ritcr stream; leaving it, therefore, in its natural 
purity. • 

“ 2dly. The improvement of the wharfage property. 

“ 8dly. The establishment of a magnificent and extensive public walk along 
both banks of the Thames, unequalled in any part of Europe, with the con¬ 
sequent improvement of the navigation and general aspect of the river and 
it.-, hanks; the attendant amelioration in the luca^tmosphere and salubrity 
of that district; the protection of property on tul^iver; and the formation 
of collateral public baths, which shall induce persons to abstain from bathino- 
in the Tliame.s. 

“ 4thly, and lastly. The saving of a vast quantity of the most fructifying 
manure, which, employed on cultivated soil, will nearjy double its produce.*’ 
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The following additional extracts from the Report will sufficiently explain 
the means proposed for effecting this most desirable project:— 

“ The manner in which Mr. Martin proposes to accomplish this object 
(the iir&t) is by the construction of a close sewer, twenty feet wide, and of 
adequate depth, along both banks of the river, commencing on the North 
near Millbank, and proceeding towards the Tower, round which it will pass, 
if required, to terminate near the Regent's Canal; while that on the South, 
beginuing at Vauxhall, and proceeding in the direction of Rotherliithe, is 
intended to diyergo thence, and terminate near the Surrey Canal. In order 
to dispose of the ])oUuting drainage thus diverted from the river stream, and 
confined within these two Sewers running parallel to the river, and with 
somewhat mure than the declivity of its b^l—Mr. Martin places two great 
receptacles at their respective terminations, so arranged and constructed, 
that the accumulation of all the drainage of the metropolis shall not be pro* 
ductive of the smallest annoyance or insalubrity to the nearest inbabilauts.'* 
Tlie second olijcc-t is to be obtained by “ the erection, over the two Sewers, 
of a line of colonnaded wharfs, which will afford, in front of tlio present 
wharfs, additional room ; increase the coiucnience of the merchant and tlio 
labonicr; facilitate the operations of trade; give greater security to property 
landed from ^essel3 and barges ; improve the navigation of the river by the 
assNtauee of the subjacent sewers, which will constitute uniform embank¬ 
ments ; and, lastly, adif some portion of time to the number of hours during 
wliioli the craft can deliver take in their cargoes.*’ 

The next is the most attractive portion of the design, and consists in the 
constriic.tioii of *' a luagnificent promenade on each side of the river, un- 
ctjuallcl in Europe, by the conversion of the roofs of tho colonnaded wharfs 
just describ»t(l, into parapettod walks.” 

Upon this siihject the Report proceeds,—“ It would be superlluous, on 
tho jiuvl of the Cdiuraittee, to undertake to prove that the establishment of 
a grand and magnificent public walk on each bank of the river, and behind 
a most crowded line of habitations running east and west of the metropolis, 
must bo of infinite service to the neighbouring inhabitants, by aflbrding 
them an opporlumty of taking exercise in a reserved public walk, (well cal¬ 
culated too for women and children,) and of enjoying a free and open at¬ 
mosphere during the days and hours not devoted to labou**, besides the 
benefit of a more ilirect intercourse. To these advantages they are certainly 
strangers at present, owing to their remote posiiion from the parks, and 
from c^ cry other general resort of pedestrians.” 

All, we think, will agi-ee in the above observations, as readily as they will 
admit the important character of the design goneially; and, if in its com¬ 
pletion it hears out the picturesque effect cf the engraved representation that 
accompanies tlie Report, we hesitate not in adopting its language—that 
of its being “ unequalled in Europe.” 

We understand that a company is in actual progress of formation to carry 
the de.^ign into effect: and should it be accomplished, we confidently pre¬ 
dict, that highly as Mr. Marlin is already appreciated for the genius he has 
displayed in his works of art, his name will be even still more familiar with 
posterity as the designer of so splendid, and in every sense admirable 
a project. 

A steam-plough, constructed by Mr. Hcathcoat, M.P. for Tiverton, ha.s 
been tried at Red Moss, near Bolton, Lancashire, and found to answer every 
ex|»ectation. About six acres of raw mos.s were turned up in a few hours, 
and turned up in ^le most extraordinary style, sods eighteen inches in 
breadth and nine ii^lujs in thickness being cut from the furrow, and com¬ 
pletely reversed in position, tlic upper surface being placed exactly where 
the lower surface had Been before. Mr. Heathcoafs steatn-plough, as at 
present constructed, is, it is thought, too costly to admit, of its coming into 
general use. It may, however, lie used with great advantage where large 
portions of moss land are about to be reclaimed—such, for instance, as the 
bogs of Ireland. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To Preston, of Sunnyslde, In the 

county of Lancaster, operative calico printer, 
for his Invention of certain Improvements In 
printing calico and other fabrics. 

To John Burn .Smith, of .Salford, In the 
county of Lancaster, cotton apliincr, for his 
invention of certain Improvements In the ina- 
rhinery for roving, spluninp, and twisting 
col tun, and other libruiis substances. 

To John WJiltins’, of Rodney Buildings, New 
Kent Ruud, in the county of Surrey, Iloctor of 
Medirinv, for hin jiiveiitlou of an improve* 
inent or improvements in preparing certain 
farinuceuiis fond. 

To .Inlin Slarncil, of Parliament Street, in 
the county of Middlesex, civil i>tii!lneer, for 
bis iiiventiiiii of improvements in making or 
uicndiii); iiiriipiKc, nr common roads. 

To Henry .Sharpe, of llro.id Street Build- 
liM’S, in the city of London, merchant, for 
improveftieiits in b-.ivvIiiii' wood and other inale- 
riiiN, being a coriinunicutlon from .i foreigner 
lesidiiig abroad. 

To U'DIiniii Sneath, of Ison Green, in the 
rriiintyof Niittiiiebuni, lace maker, for his in- 
vcnlnni of certain Improvements In Hiachinery, 
by aid of which improvements thread-work 
Cl niMiients of certain kinds ciiii he formed In 
net, or luce, niadc by certain machinery, tom- 
iiionly called hohhin-net iiiiichiiieiy. 

To W'illiani Ani'Ustns Howell, of Ramsgate, 
in the cuuiily ot Kent, smith and iroiiinonsei, 
tor his invention of certain iniprovcmeiils in 
the eonstriictioii ul spniies fnr doors. 

To Thomas Henry Knssell.of Took’s (loiirt, 
in the city of London, luhe-maker, for his 
invention of improvements in making or nia- 
iiulacturing we’ded iron tnhes. 

To Kdivard Pniilifex, of .slioe f.nne, in the 
cily of London, coppersmith, for ai' improve¬ 
ment In the pioccss of making aii', teUiiing 
sugar, being a communication from a , ireigncr 
residing abruad. 

To Jase|i|i lianister, of Colchester, in the 
county ol Kssex, watclimaker. for his inven¬ 
tion of im)>rovemeiits in watclics and other 
Ilmc-Kcepers. 

To John Klvey, of the city of Oanlcrbiiry, 
ill the county of Kent, millwriaht. for his 
liiventlnn of (ertuiii improvements in alciiiii- 
engioes. 

To Matthew Hawthornlhvaiie, of Kendal, 
in tlio roiinly of AVrstmoreland, weaver, for 
Ills invention of iiiiciv mode of producing cer¬ 
tain patterns in ccrt.vin woven goods. 

To Thomas Tiiyloi, of Itanhiiry, in the 
county of Oxtord, saddler and liariicss-iiiBkcr, 
for Ins iiiveiilion of eeitaiii improvements in 
saddles, for riding. 

To Luke Hebert, of 20, Paternoster Row, in 
the city of London, for his Improvements in 
horse-coilars, i>elng a communicution from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To John Hague, of Table Street, AVellcloae 
Square.ln the parish of St. George in the Kost, 
in the county of Middlesex, cngliieer, for his 
invention of an improvement fur raising woter, 
by tile application ond arrangement of a well- 
known power, from mines, excavations, holds 
of ships, or vessels, ond other places, where 
water may he deposited or accumulated, 


whether from aocldeDtal or natural causes, 
and also applying such power to, and in giving 
motion to certain machinery. 

To Richard Wuddlngton and John Hard¬ 
man, of Bradford, in the county of York, iron 
founders, for their invention of an improved 
method of making and constructing wheels 
for railway carriages. 

To Richard Birkin.of (he parish of Basford, 
in the county of Nottingham, lucc-manufac- 
turer, for hla invention of certain Improve- 
mc-nta in machinery for making luce, com- 
luoiily called ornamented bobbin-net lace. 

To Richard Wilson, of Blyth Hheds, in the 
coiinly of Northiimberliind, builder, for bis 
Invention of improvements In making or ma- 
nurarrurliig Ore plu- c«, slabs, columns, monu- 
nd I I hi > hi 

been made of nnirble. 

To Thomas Grabame, of Nat,tes, in the 
kingdom of France, hut now of Siitf.ilk Street, 
Pall-Miill, in the county of Middlc.scx, (icntle- 
maii, fur ids invention of improvemeiits in 
passing lioats niul other bodies from one level 
to another. 

To JoliiYAshdowue, of Tunbridge, in the 
county of * tenl, Geiitienian, fnr his invention 
ot impruvcments In npp,iratiis to he added to 
wheels to facilitalv the dr.il't of carriages on 
ti'riipike and common roads. 

To Wheatley Kirk, oJ Coninierci.nl .Street, 
liCeds. in the \test Riding of the county of 
Yoik, iniisie-scller,and inaiinfactiircr ol (daiio- 
loiles, fur his invention of certain improve¬ 
ments in piano-lories. 

To Josepli Whitwurtii, of Manchester, in 
the county of Lancaster, engineer, lor his in¬ 
vention ot ccrtiiin iinprovcineiits in imichinery 
loi spitiiiiiig and iloiihling cotton, wool, and 
other lihriiiis snhst.iiiees. 

To David Kislier, of Wolverhampton, in the 
Cfuiiity ot Slnfturd, mechanic, for liis nivcii- 
(ion ot an iin|irovement in steam-engines. 

To Henry Walker W'oud.ol 3i), Austin Kriars, 
in tlic cily of London, inerclmnt, lor his iii- 
veiitiun of ccrt.alii improvements in certain 
lucoinutive apparatus. 

To.).lines Brown, of Ksk Mills, in the pari.sh 
of Pennyeuiek. North Britain, paper-maker, 
for his invention of a certain iiiiprnveniciit, or 
certain iiiiprovcmcntH in machinery or ap- 
parntiis tor making paper. 

To Thomas Bei k, of tlie p.-iiNh of Little 
Slonehani. in the county of .Siillolk, Gentle¬ 
man, for new oi improved apparatus, or 
mpc-liaiiisDi. for otiliiining power and motion, 
to he used as a mei hariic.tl agent generally, 
wliieh he intends to denominate Rotie vivie. 

To Pierre Barthelemy Giiinlhert Dehuc, of 
Brixton, ill the county of Surrey, civil engi¬ 
neer, for his Invention of improvementb in 
railways. - 

To Henry ElkingtMi, of Biimingham, In tlic 
couniy at Wnrgijr-lr Gentleman, for hla in- 
vpuUon of .III improved rotary sieam-cngiiie. 

To William Walsi.n, of Leeds,in the county 
of Yoik, djer, for his invention of an im)<rovc- 
incnt in dyeing hats, by the application of 
certain chemical matters, never before applied 
to that purpose. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

FROM UAY 24, TO Jt’NB 24, 183C, INCLUSIVE. 


May 2+.—J. IlAonEii, Rlehnio"'!, Surrey, 
fordivaioer. J. Palmkr, Sydney street, 
Mllc-end. rnrpenler. .1. Potts, Sn'Hn-bttnk, 
Rongfleton, Cheshire, tailor. G. Woottov, 
lUslbourne, J.incolnshire, coat-dAater. K. 
SiiAw, Lane-end, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staiford- 
hbire, manufacturer of china. 

May 27 .—J. II. Skelton, Piccadilly, Wan- 
clu'slcr warehouseman. .T. and K. Si.uh, 
Stroud, common brewers. J. Kymkr, Mine- 
iiifr-iatie, London, merch.mt. K. .ST.tPLBs, 
Castle-street Knst, Oxtord-slrevt, ullnnin. J, 
Cosc.H'H-k, Uavpii row, Mile-end Old Tiurn, 
rope-maker. \V. Ciiiy.VKV, Wood Ditton, 
C.LmbndKcshlrc, horse-dealer. W. Pisskv, 
Jtayleieb, Kssex, draper. W. Pii.m.Ks, 
JiUckbiirn, Lancashire, linen-drajier J 
}{i.YTii, J.jogham, Kssev, miller .1. Siilri>, 
sen., Leamington Piiors, Witmiiksbire, 
|ii inter. 

Wiiy .‘11 —J. Ykoi.an'h. Oxford streel, afriiw 
hat maker. JO. F. Gii v.st, Clarenii''ii sipiare, 
Soincr’s-town, surgeon. ,f. K\ri-.x, F,ist 
Kiiovle, Wiltshire, shopkeeper. It. ItOy i.y', 
RJorelon, Gliiiiccjtershiic, scnceiier 

June I'i.—J S\ow, Timlierham, Cliariwuod, 
Surrey, iniikei'por. W.'rowxsKNn and W. 
Uhow s, C'heapsldo, warehousemen. W. 
lioosKV, I'h,Ilham, Kent, miller. ,T, Fi.i,. 
<i.\ri'., ('Uicliester place, Giay's Inn-road, 
proter. 1!, Ll'Mj, Itiidlinploii. Yoihsliire, 
ioiiier. W. .Ii NviKos, .*<1, Alliiin’s, llerl- 
fordaliire, vietiialler. U. Y.vtks, Ureat Wild- 
street, J.iiKuln’s Inn lields, vii tnailrr. .1, 
I’lVi.BV, Iloiinilsditcli, leatlici-seller. M'. 
(iiun, I.irerpool, suap-inaiinractiircr. K. 
IlYiiiiiNO, AlelKshain, Wiltshire, victualler. 
J, JhKCiiKVs and W, liAiiro.v, Liverpool, 
witie-merchanis. J. I'nANKi.AN’u, Liver¬ 
pool, merehaiil. K. Uiusoai.k, Mnrton, 
Vorkshirc. liorse-Jeiiter. It. Lnooi;, Gates¬ 
head, Luihain, common lirewer. 

.lime 7.— K. Bap.\i.i.o, W’allRUf-lrec-walk, 
Lambeth,inerchaul. J. H.abwooji, f’lmtham. 


Kent, grocer. J, Walton, Redditch, Wor¬ 
cestershire, vlctnnllcr. C..1. 
wortb, Warwickshire, grocer. 

June 10.— \V Oaiids and 11. Uauus, 
Leadenhall-strcet, i,rocer», J. Nicholson, 
High-street, Souihw.iik, linendraper. K. 
Pk vrsk, Tunbridge Wells,Kent, htonemaaon. 
W. IsPKLL, Nottingham, music-seller. K. 
MsitKLANii, Great Yarmouth, chemist and 
druggist. J. S. Graham, Nurthampion, 
ironmonger. AT. Oacvkiit, Manchester, 
linen yarn dealer, 

.7uuel4.—'P. hfooKR, nolborn-hlll, cheese¬ 
monger. .1. lI.trTo.v, Neivcastlo-iipuii-Tyae, 
grocer. J, Hsv ro.v, Wlglon, Cnoibiflntid, 
sliipoiviier. J. rfiv-niiLKwiriTR, Kiiigstun- 
iipoii Hill). U. CoocMA, Hristol, jeweller. 

June 17.—ST tiiovrun, St. .laines’s.place, 
St James’s sipiaie, pertnmer. J.Tyvi.or, 
Pall-mall, piitiire dealer. .1 PtPKit, Ptiiiie's 
Wharf, Liiiiibetb, .Surrey, coal mereliaiil. K. 
SiiAw, K.lihtuii. Kent, Hhipiiivner. J. Hoo':, 
STiithon, Woreestershire, victiiallei BI Mii,- 
1 iviMON, Nottiiighair,,joiner. J. IIa w ii iiTir, 
ilaslingden, Lam asbirc,cotton niaiiiit.iclnrer. 
J. .IIlukk, Standisli wllh-L(iii',ttve, Lail- 
eusliiro, shopkeeper. .1. W. Wkiistkii, SaU 
ford, l.aneiisiiiie, eiirrier. W lloui.vsov 
and J. Rohinsov, Sheepiidge, Vurkslnre, 
niiinniacliircrs of f.iiiey goods. J. I,. Lucas, 
Jiirmingharn, surgeon. 

June 21.—AV, Gilukkt, of King’s Ljuii, 
Nurlolk, stalloiiei J. A'.'iihkws, Swcii- 
dials, victualler. G, ScoI'Tfjnii., Newcasilc- 
iipnn-Tyiie, ballet. J. Hoi t aoKr, T. Gn.tL 
I IVOR, G. Hoi.cropt, mill P Pah-vwoiitii, 
Salturil, LaiiLaslnie,itidlivrigJ-ts. K. Pi-.ticks, 
iiristol, giocer. 

June 24.—C. Hi/i.in, iNVnpoit. Afi.iirnoiilli- 
sliiie, builder. W. Bm'Hton, Ticld Hall, 
Stattonlshire,gentleman. 'J'. and K. Woot- 
ToN, \1 iinesivould. J.eieestersliire, horse- 
deal‘rs. J. SRM.hK, Pulborougb, .Sussex, 
tailor. J. llQK, Wells, Soinersetsblro, draper. 


.MONTHLY DIGEST. 


(lUEAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERL^L PARLIAME.NT.—HOIT9K OF LOKD.S. 

Juno 2.—Lord Ellenboroup’li inquired wlieihcr the time would he ex¬ 
tended for returning money, borrowed on llio security of the rates for paro¬ 
chial buildipgs, &c,—Lord Melbourne stated that it was intended to bring 
forward a nieaswre on the subject.—Lord Clare, on offering a petition from 
the East India Comjjtjpv for an equalization of the sugar dutie.s, asked 
whether the Goiernmeiit contemplated any measure to afford relief on this 
subject ?—Lord Melbourn? «uid (he .subject was under the consideration of 
Government, and that if the plan shouhi be fitiind practicable, with a due 
regard to all the patties concerned, it should be adopted. 
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June 3.—A good deal of conversation took place on the subject of the 
various Railway Bills at present before the Legislature, when it appeared to 
be the prevailing sentiment of Noble Lords of all shades of political feeling, 
that, in order to prevent the creation of perpetual monopolies, clauses should 
be introduced, giving either to Government or Piirliament the power, at a 
future period, to revise the various enactments,—Viscount Melbourne pro¬ 
mised that the subject should receive the immediate and serious attention of 
Government, it being highly expedient to prevent monopoly. His Lordship 
thought that railroads should be placed on the same footing as all other 
highways. 

June 6.---The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the postponement of the 
report on the Bishopric of Durliam Bill.—The Marquis of I^ndomlerry ex¬ 
pressed a hope that the Court of Picas, and the Court of Chancery would 
both bo preserved in that diocese.—^'I’he Lord Chancellor promised to make 
himself acquainted with the facts of the case.—The Marquis of Lansdowne 
lirSught in a bill for the regulation of the Universities in .Scotland. 

June 7.—A long debate took place on the presentation of a petition by 
Lord Lyndhurst, from a Roman Catholic Clergjman in Ireland, complain¬ 
ing of oppression on the part of his Bishop. 

.Tunc 9.—A petition was pmsented from Loughborough, by the Duke of 
Rutland, thanking the House for its past exertions, on behalf of the Ciiurch 
and the State, and praying an nnremitted continuance of them.— Tlie Karl 
of Wicklow withdrew his notice of motion on tfto subject of writs of rebellion 
in Ireland, on the ground that an appeal from the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland, in a case of this nature, was now pending before their Lordsbips.— 
On the rccoramcndalion of Lord lilleiiborougli, the Marquis of fUanricarde 
poslponed the second reading of the Roman Catholic Marriages Bill, till the 
Bill to regulate Dissenters’ Marriages in England and Wales caiiic before 
the House. 

.June 10.—The Duke of Newcastle presented a jictition from the Not ling- 
ham Operative Conservative Association in tavoiir of the Iiish Municipal 
Corporation Bill, ns amended by the House of Lords, and prajiiig the Hoiis-e 
to do all in its power to preserve Protestantism in Ivelaiid. The ISobie Duke 
hoped ana trusted that the House would not give way 1o any intimida¬ 
tion, let [it come from w’natever quarter it riiiglit. The Noble Duke 
also presented a petition from the ]*rote.staut Association, held at b’xeter 
Hall in May last, to the same effect.—^The petition, which was read at length 
by the Clerk, occasioned a long and animated discussion. 

• June 1.3.—Tlic Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Courts 
of (’liancory Reform Bill.—Lord Lyndhurst opposed the motion, and moved 
that the Bill be read that day six months, contending that the proposed se¬ 
paration of the functions of the Chancellor would injure the eliaraoter and 
utility of the office. The House divided : for the motion, il9; against it, 94; 
majority against Ministers, C3. 

June 14.—The Marquis of Lansdowne slated (hat a measure would shortly 
be introduced into the Commons, having for its object a general enactment 
on tlic subject of railroads.—The Marquis of Londonderry having withdrawn 
the amendment, of which he had given i.otice, the feishopric of Durham 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

June 16.—On the motion for the third reading of a RaiUv.ay Bill, the 
Duke of Richmond intimated his intention to move for a committee to in¬ 
quire into the danger arising from the employmonW..’ooomotive engines on 
railroads.—The Marquis of Clanrirarde moved the third reading of the 
Lotidon, Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames Junction Railway.—The Duke 
of Wellington proposed a clause, to the effect that nothing contained in the 
Bill should exempt the railroads in question from the provisions of any 
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^cneral'Act on the subject that might be p^sed within a certain limited 
time.—A long discussion ensued, which terminated in a division. The num- 
bjrs were—for the Duke of Wellington's clause, 33; against it, 15. 

June 17.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, attended by a large body of 
the Members of the House of Commons, appeared at the Bar, to request a 
conference with their Lordships on the subject of the amendment to the Irish 
Municipal Bdl. The Conrercunc was agreed ]to, and consisted of the l.,ord 
President, the Lord Privy Seal, tlic Duke of Cleveland, the Earl u^Minto, 
the Bishop of hkistul, J./)rd Crewe, and Lord Hatherton.—After an absence 
of about a quarter of an hour, the Mai-quis of Lansdownc read the reasons 
of the Commons for disagreeing to the amendments ; and Lord Melbourne 
moved that the Bill, as amended by the Commous, be presented and taken 
into consideration. 


HOUSE OE COMMONS 

• May 30.—The Speaker stated that be had received a petition from Kil¬ 
kenny, complaining of an undue return for that place.—Mr. O'Connell 
moved the renewal of the debate on the petition against the return of Messrs. 
West and Hamilton for the city of Dublin ; but, after a long discussion, in 
the course of which the Attorr^y-Gencrel contended that the petition could 
not be entertained by the House, the motion was withdrawn.—Mr. G. Price 
withdrew bis notice for erasing from the books Mr. 0’(5onnell's notice re¬ 
garding the “ Reform of the House of Jjords." He did so because he 
understood that there were tecdinical objections to it.—Mr. O Connell said 
that as there were no technical objections to his motion ho should bring it 
forward at the tune stated.—Lord .1. Russell said he was glad the notice was 
withdrawn, as lie must have voted against the motion if persisted in; and, 
that he should also deem it to be his duty to resist Mr. O'ConneU's motion. 
—Tlio House then went into Committee of Supply on the miscellaneous 
and other estimates. 

May 31.—Mr. T. Duncomlie moved an Address to the Throne, praying the 
Royal intcfcession with the French Government on behalf of the Prince de 
Polignae and his unfortunate fellow-sUffercrs.—Lord .7. Russell expres.scd 
sympatliy fur the situation of the captives, but submitted that it was asulijoct 
on which the Mini>ters could not advise his Majesty to interfere.—Alter 
expressions of .siiupatliv from several other Members, Mr. Duiicouibe with¬ 
drew his motion, staling that his chief object had been to cmII forth the 
opinion of that House, and that h«‘ should content himself with the expres¬ 
sion of opinion that had been gi\en.- Mr. liannerman called the attention 
of the House to the situation in which tnanv olficers of various ranks, be¬ 
longing to his Majest) 's land and sea forces are now placed, aiid whose length 
of service seems to entitle them to the consideration of Parliament and the 
country. Lord Howick admitted such to be the situation of many oinccr.s, 
but said, that at present* the Ministers could neither bring it torward, nor 
advise a brevet promotion ; his Lordship added, that if he continued Secre¬ 
tary at War next session, he siiould deem it to be his duty to bring forward 
the whole subject of the army under the consideration of the House.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward tlie q'ie.stion of the Jewi.-ih 
Disabilities; but, instead of moving for a Bill, proposed a Committee. A 
division took place ; the numbers were, ayes, 70; noes, 19. The House then 
went into the Committee.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
resolution declartitory of the expediency of introducing a Bill to remove the 
civil disabilities to wlK:!.*thc Jews were at present exposed, which was 
agreed to. , 

.Tune 1.—Lord J. Russell, previously to moving the order of tlya day on 
the Irish Church Bill, asked Lord Stanley the object of his proposed amend¬ 
ment.—Lord Stanley said it was his notice for leave tQj[)ring in a new Bill 

\ 
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on the subject, and lie proposed that tho Government Bill should be post* 
polled for three weeks, to afford an opportunity for jud^ying of the compa 
rativo merits of both measures.—Lord J. Russell declined to acquiesce m 
this arrancement, and, having moved the second reading of the Church of 
Ireland Bill. l.ord Stanley proposed his amendment, which was for leave to 
bring in a Bill “ for the conversion of tithe-composition into rent-charges; 
for the ivdemption thereof; and for the better distribution of ecclesiastical 
revenues m Ireland.’’ He supported this motion in a speech of great length 
and elr)(fucnco, and detailed very fully the several measures that had been 
propo'^cd respecting titlios and tho Church of Ireland. He then described 
the three objects of his Bill, setting forth that he calculated on securing a 
surplus of .'150,000/., which he proposed to be managed by ecclesiastical com¬ 
missioners, and to bo appropriated in equalizing the glaring inequalities 
that existed in many parts of tho Irish Church PIstablishment, and particu¬ 
larly in cities and towns; and where there was considerable popnlalioii he 
would have no incoiuo less than 500/. a-year—an amount fixed by former 
measures of the (Jovernmenl.—Lord J. Russell resisted 11.0 aineiulmeni, 
viewing it as a mode of resisting the principle of the Bill, the second reading 
of which he had moved. Tho amendment, he contended left out of eonsi- 
dcratioii three-fourths of the Irish people, while his Bill, the principle of 
which had received the repeated sanction of a great majority of the House, 
embraced tho benefits and tho religious and morareducation of all.—^After a 
very long discussion, the debate was adjourne^L 

June 2.—The adjourned debate on the question of the second reading of 
the (fiiurch of Ireland Bill, and Lord Stanley's amendment, was resumed.— 
After a discussiuii, which lasted till nearly one o’clock, the debate was again 
adjourned. 

.lime .1.—The adjourned debate on the Irish Tithe Bill wtis resumed by 
Mr. Sergeant ./ac-kson, who strongly supported Lord Stanley's anicndmeiit. 
Tlio question involved in this measure, that of appropriating any surplus reve¬ 
nues which might remain, afterprovidiiigfiir the due support of the Proteslant 
icligioii ill Irehuid, to tho puriioses of moral and religious instruction to tho 
people at large—has been so often the subject of discussion in both Houses 
of Parliament, that itmu>, on the present occasion, besufiicient to add,that 
the motion for the second reading of tho Bill was supporti'd by Mr. Ward, 
Mr. O'C’onnell, and tho Cliaucellor of the Kxchequer—and opposed by Sir 
Itohert Pool and Mr. Harvey, the latter gentleman exjiressing himself un¬ 
friendly liolh to the Ministerial Bill and Lord Stanley’s Amendment. On a 
division, there appeared - For the second reading of the Bill, .300 j for J.ord 
Stanb*y’s Amendment, 261 ; majority in favour of Ministers, 39. 

June li.—Mr. Rohiiisoii asked whether the Government bad received any 
infelhgeiice of the PoiUiguose Governmout having raised the duty on the 
importation of British goods into Viana, &c., from 15 to 29 per cent.—Lord 
Palmerston stud that’no intelligence had been oHioially received of the fact, 
but he helicNud that such an advance had taken place. A conimevcial 
treaty l.ad been for some time negotiating between this country and Portu¬ 
gal, Tlie changes in the Governments had thrown inipediinents in the way 
of negotiation ; but he hoped that there .vould no longer be any obstruetion. 
—Sir E. Codrington moved for a return of the iiuuiber of officers dismissed 
from tlie naval service since 1790, without their having been brought to a 
oourt-maitial.—Lt»rd J. Russe’.l opposed the motion, and the g^illant Mem¬ 
ber afterwards wiiiidrew it; but gave notice that he would bring it forw-ard 
oil the firjit reading of an order of the day for goi|ig,.yito Committee of Sup¬ 
ply .-—The House then went into Coroiniitee on the Registration of Births 
Bill, and several clauses wore agreed to. 

Juno 7.—Mr. Wallace being about to move a resolution regarding the 
management of the Post-ofiice, rates of postage, &c., the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer said that one or more Bills were now preparing, founded on Re¬ 
ports of the Post-office Connnissionors, and that he had, therefore, to request 
that the motion would not be pressed. Mr. Wallace therefore withdrew his 
motion.—Mr. Ewart obtained leave to brinfr in a Hill to repeal the law which 
admits the fact of a previous conviction to be given in evidence to the jury 
on the case before them.— Mr. Tulk moved a series of rcsolutioms regarding 
Mr. Biiekiugham's case, adopting the Comuiittee recommendation for 
awarding lO.ouu/. as compensutiou to him for the drstriictioii of his pro¬ 
perly in India, &c.—After a long discussion the House divided, when there 
appeared—for'the motion, 60 ; against,!) \ 

June 8.- Colonel Perceval asked if Ciovornmcnt had heard of a jirocessiou 
of armed peasantry having lately entered a town in W’extbrd with green 
. hanners tocouuneinorate the anjn\crsiiry of the occupation of the jilace by 
the lebels in I7‘J8?—Lord Morpeth said he had heard of no such exhibi¬ 
tion. 

.Juno 9—At the request of Ln-d .John Russell, Mr. Kobiiison postponed, 
till the 7th of .July, his motion on ihe sulijcct of our commercial relations 
with Portii'.:al.- Mr. Huckmgham obtained leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the copwiglit of engriuings lo Ireland. Lord .lolm Riissell moved that the 
Loids’au’.eiidments to the Municipal ^'orpoiations (Ireland) Bill he taken 
into coiiMderulion. IlivLoitlslup ^;iid that the Mmisleis could neither con¬ 
sent to barter luia) tlieir own privili'ge.«, nor those of (he people of Ireland ; 
and that, in resisting the amnidmeiits, hi: considered the House tube on the 
defensive. Hu \ lowed the Bill :is returned from the Lords as a new law, not 
a measure to reform existing institutions, Imt lo destroy lliom. He should 
jiropo^e to agree to the Lords' amendments partially, but to preserve the priii- 
cipio of tlio original Bill; and that, by retaining the (lorporations of cloven 
cities ami borouiilis, besides making some provision regarding Carrickfergns. 
As to the transfer of power respecting the Corporation iiropcrly to Coinmis- 
sionci.'i, to be named by the Lord-]^ienteuunt, he could never consent lo 
any sucli change. He declared that if they vvislied peace in Ireland, there 
mu‘'l he the same justice awarded to it that had been (•onceded to Scot¬ 
land and England.—Sir W. Follctt, in an eloquent spccili, nrued on 
the House the adoption of the J.ords' atncmlmonls.—Mr. llaniiltoii, the 
recently seated Member for Dublin, contended that two great prnicipli's were 
at issue —those of constitiiiional trecdom and wild dcmnciacy. He thought 
the amendments of the J..ords went to support the former, and the original 
Bill the latter. He should therefore vote against the Ministerial mcasme.- - 
After an extended diseussion, the debate was adjourned. 

Juno 10.—The debate on the Irish Municipal Reform Bill was ro-imied ,* 
and vve regret our inability, tliroiigli a press of advertisements, reioivcd at 
a late hour, to do nioic tlnin slate, that J.urd .John Husscll's moti ni was siqi- 
porled by Mr. T. Crawford, who thought that the cause of l*rotestanti-,m 
vvouid behest inaiiitaine/l by admitting men of all persuasions toiiqmil power 
ami privileges.--Dr. Lefroy thought the clicet of the motion would lie to 
give political power lo tho Calhohes, to the utter exclusion of the Protestants. 
— Messrs. (Irote and Wyse opposed, and .Messrs. Richards and Proed sup¬ 
ported the amended Bill, —Lord lihrington, although averse to a eollisiim 
with the Lords, felt liiinself hound to siqiport the motion.—Mr. H. Twiss 
.and Lord Suiidoti spoke in favour of the amended Bill—a measure vvhieli 
was oppo;.e;l by Messrs. Gisborne, H. Gratton, and Sliiel.—Sir R. Peel op¬ 
posed the u!oUq)i, eunv meed that its ^tendency would be, to promote political 
ascendancy, instead of giving repose; and that it vvouid operate merely a.s 
a transfer of power fffmi one party to another.—Jjord lluvviek contended, 
that if they wished to sec Itcland restored to tranquillity and prosperity, they 
should evidence their trust and conAdence by giving to her an equal par¬ 
ticipation in the blessings enjoyed by this country.—Mr. O’Connell called 
for justice to Ireland; and affirmed, that the collisiori between the two ' 
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Houses had arisen from llie insult offered to the Commons, and the’dcter- 
mination evinced by the Lords to deprive the people of Ireland of a part of 
their liberty.—Lonl Stanley opposed the motion. On a division, there ap¬ 
peared—for the motion, 324 ; against it, 233 : Majority for Ministers, 8C. 

June 13.—The IIou.se was occupied fjr a considerable time with the case 
of the altercation that had taken place between Sir F. Trench and Mr. Ritfhy 
Wasoii. Kventualiy both the lion. Gentlemen were disidiarged from cns- 
tody.—On the motion of Lord ,1. Russell, the consideration of the J.,,»rds.’ 
ninendinents to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill was resumed.— 
The House then wont on with tlie consideration of the Lords’ amendments, 
and restored the principal clauses which their Lordships had struck out.— 
The Chancellor of the Excheipier, in answer to inquir}, said that ho ( ituld 
not consent to a drawback on paper forming any part of his plan for reduc¬ 
ing the paper duty ; at the same time he was ready to provide facilities for 
bonding iiapor, ike. 

June 1 i.—The Speaker informed the House that Mr. T. Glasscock had 
omitted to enter into tlie vorpiisite recognizances for prosecuting his petition, 
complaining of an undue return for Ivilkeiiny ; the order for considering the 
petition was thereupon discharged.—The House then vesimicd ihe consider¬ 
ation of the Lords’ iimcndmonts to the Irish (hirporations Bill, bcgiuuing 
with clause 87. The Lads’ amendments were disagreed to—t.io new 
clauses were proposed, and the schedule r’.taiiiing twelve Corjiorations 
was adopted. 

June IG.—On the motion of Mr. Alderman Wood, a Soled Committee 
was appointed to consider of the most elfectual plan for rai.«<ing of money to 
carry intoeilcct the necessary improiements required in the cities of London, 
Westminster, i«cc. The House tiien went, into Committee on the licgislra- 
tion of Voters’ Bill.—.-MHiut twel\e o’clock there was a call for .Mr. Biothcr- 
ton, who moved the adjouriiinent of the House. This v/as op])(».e(l hy some 
Memhers, and a division took place, and tlie motion was lost by .'i!> to 2 j. 
Colonel Siblhorp moved the adimirninent anew. This created some con¬ 
fusion, in the midst of which Sir.L Iluhhouse, who laid leceutly enlerod, 
adilresscd the IIou.se. Ax a part of the Right Hon. Bart.'s s]»eecb. Col. 
Sibthorp laughed, and Sii John almost mimedialcly remaikcd tlnit'di' tiling 
wa.s so foolish as a foolish hiugli."--The gullaiil Colonel .iski’d if tlic ■*,mds 
were used to him personally, and receiving no answer, left the llonN 0 .--Sir 
J. IJobhouse then explained that he ilid not intend them ofl'ensively ; hid on 
the ('hairman of the Committee reporting the matter to the Speaker when 
the House lesinued, a few minutes afterwards, an order was immediately 
issued that both Hoii. Memlicrs should atloml in their place*, —Colonel 
Sibthorp was shortly brought back, and declined to recog’iiise the assumed 
right of any man or body of men to interfere where his jiorsunal honour AVas 
concerned. He would, lather than subject hin>«elf to such a iirocceding, at 
once re.sign h.s seat.—After a short conversation, Mr. Eaton informed the 
House that, having, by the desire of the Gallant Ollicer, held a communica¬ 
tion witli Sir J. llolihousft, that Riglit Hon. Gentleman had authorized him 
to say that he had not used the words with any imenti'm of giving personal 
offence.—Col. Sibthorp declared hinisell satistied, and the affair ended. 

June 17, Friday.—Lord G. Lennox brought up the report of the Committee 
on Stephenson’s Line for the Brighton Railway: Mr. Alston brought up a 
Special Report from the Committee on Rennie’s Line. Both were ordered 
to lie on the table.—Mr. G, Young presented a petition from the 'East India 
Maritime Officers, praying for corapcnsation.--Sir X C. Hobhouso said no 
man more than hiinscrf estimated the value of the services of the officers of 
the East India Company. He questioned not their merits, but he must 
confess, after looking over again the papers with respect to the particular 
case in question, he had arrived at the same conclusion to which he had 
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como 'before.—After some further discussion, .Mr. Voun^ pave notice that 
oil till! 7tli of July he shouM move that the petition he had just presented bo 
refem'd to a Select Committee.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
tbit the Coinniiltoe appuinled by the House to draw up reasons to oftbr to 
iJio 1 louse of Lords for disa^reeiiijr to certain amendments made by their 
Lordsliiii., in the Irish Municipal Coriiorations Pi*l, had linished their 
report, which was then read by the Clerk. The u-port, the substance of 
which will bo found elsewhere, having been apmed M by the House, the 
Chancellor of die Exohetiuer, .and several nieuibers, proceeded to the House 
of Lords to request a eoiiferenee 


T‘IL COl.ONJK.S. 

V.VN ou.ukn's lam>. 

The Black Aborigines of \'an Diemen’s Land, once a sonreo of dread to 
tin* seUlers. are now' all removed; beui.n' either e.iptured or enticed away, 
and placed on an Isiand in Pass Si rail'., (*• Creal Island,") where it is iin- 
po'-able :l’ei can Cacape. It is siippo^-cd there is net one now left on the 
main 1,nisi, wheie ili»'\ y..* d Io roie alMUl in iinpratory tribes, or hordes, of 
irom '•ix ‘It oif’bi to folly in iiumbci, under a eliiel with wlioiii they lived 
fats.iliai 1). biif treated withVe'pcct. The) sometimes m.ade attacks on the 
iviruite >c’Mle. or ^^o(‘k-keeper.^ ; bet tlii se were in the first instance in- 
dee,-d li\ vindictive inotivi ',, for ininnes uillieted by lUe " wlnie men.'’ A 
Ml. ibitem.m, who oblained a knowiedf,e of their lanj^uajto,and (v)iisiderable 
ItUliienee o\er them, (■.■axed them by promi-.es into Ilobarr Town, wlicro 
il.e;. weie ivcmvi'd hv the [;o\enior. Colonel Arlliur. knidl) treated, 
pic'ciiiod Willi iidls of various kinds, and afterwards sliqiped off to this 
I'-liirl, wliLTc a little colony, of a nio'.t itilere-tiiij^ dos-criplion, lias been 
fuiniii under the direction of Lieut. DarlinjX, (I'Jrd llitt.; u yoiinp ollicer who, 
by le 1 oreat attention to their wants, a'ld iimemittinp care, hecaiiie almost 
idorod bv them, and alwavs wiUiiisris oliejed. rhey now Inc ni a little vil¬ 
la,e, aiiii aie i^iadiialh .idanlini; fhemselies to various civili/el customs, as 
hviii. ilh one v\ ife, wear.no clotlunu', and eultiv.iluio; ground. Three or 
fo'u' - ..yi'i" men Ine m one hut ; Inil thev are still passionately fond of their 
•uir* i.’ts of huntn. ' Ibe ivaii'.: iroo and 'i.'iimg 

Old) aliont 11)0 remain : the men are more numerous than the women, 
anil have esidentlv diimn..sbed lUimber smre wv lo.ik possession, of the 

col.III). 

The justice of the moans niav be qnostinnod. bni not its prudence. ■ ' ' 

I’he accounts Iron Hobart Town, \'aii Diemen's Land, iqi to the 30Ui of 
January, roeeived tins wo^’k, stale that the annual agricultural return shows 
an increase of :\7Cu acres, sow'ii with wheat, more than in the former year, 
at an average produce of twenty hushels to the acre; flZJjaJt) hushobs will 
be reaped during the present harvc.sl, Tiiis quantity, after deducting 7ri,()0O 
bushels for seed, at the rate of two huslieis per acre for 30,000 acres, and 
29fi,0()0 bushels for the coiisumplioti of an average population of the year of 
inhabitaiils, at the rate of eight busliels jier liead, will leave upwards 
of .‘tOtijO'iO bushels for expovlation ; but faking the average produce at only 
fifteen bushels, which is the return that some agriculluiists calculate upon, 
only half fliis ^quantity will be to sp#iro, as the consumption and seed arc to 
be in like manner deducted fioiu the smaller as the larger quantity. The 
table also shows an iltcrease of about 1800 acre.s in the cultivation of barley, 
and of 250 of oats. In 4ive stock there is a decrease of 056 horses, which 
we cannot account for; an increase of more than 8000 cajtle, and a decrease 
of 21.096 sheep, which hint maybe accounted for from various causes, of 
which the late establishments on the northern coasts of the Straits are but 
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one of tlie effects. Althoiigh pood workmen, generally speaking, are more 
likely to meet with employment in Van Diemen's Land than in the over¬ 
peopled districts of England, it cannot be said that there is much immediato 
want of either. Labourers obtain from 38. to 3s. Kd. per day, and some¬ 
times 4s,; while moclianics vary, according to the trade and demand, from 
58. to 78., or 8». per day. Experienced gardeners, millers, trustworthy 
overseers, and, we grieve to add, teachers, must not exj)cet more than from 
251. to .101., and 40l. and 50l. per annum, with board and lodging. A few 
good dairy-women might got employment at 121. a year. 


FOREIGN STATES, 

AMKniCA. 

The Massachusetts Legislature have passed a .strong r(’;'''rt agnin.st the 
abolition of slavery. It was unanimously resolved that the agitation of the 
question of domestic slavery had already interrupted the friendly relations 
which ought to exist between all parts of the l/nioii, and as being likely 
to subvert tho principles of the Union itself—that the Legislature looked 
indignantly at any attempt calculated to impair tho permanency of tho 
Union. It was further resolved—“ That this Legislature distinctly disavows 
any right whatever in itself, or in the citi7,cns fcl' this commonwealth, to in¬ 
terfere in the institution of domestic slavery in the southern slates; it 
having existed therein before the cslablishnicnt of the constitution—it hav¬ 
ing been recognised by that instrument- and it being strictly within their 
own keeping." 

CHINA. 

The Canton papers mention that groat commotion had been caused 
amongst the Chinese authorities by the Jardinc sleain-vessol having clfecled 
a passage to Macoa, notwithstanduig the firing of the forts on both sides of 
the river. It appears that the merchants are particularly desirous of elTect- 
ing a steam passage to Macao, but the local arrangements of the natuus 
strictly prohibit it. Anr her attempt was to ho made, although a decree 
bad appeared, desiring the governor of the Begue, if the “ foreigners’ smoke- 
ship arrives, to open and attack her hull with a thundering fire, and those 
who succeed in knocking her to pieces shall certainly he promoted.” If the 
orders are disobeyed, and she enters, the least guilty shall be reported to 
the Emperor, degraded from office, and wear the wooden collar; the most 
guilty shall be punished accoi-ding to military law'—namely, exiled to the 
frontiers as slaves to tho army. This is a great disappointment to the Brit¬ 
ish residents at Canton and Whampoa, who arc thus prevented from having 
a direct intercourse with their families, after having, as they thought, sur¬ 
mounted every difficulty. 

BOXNOS AYRES. 

The province appears to be in a very prosperous and flourishing condi¬ 
tion—-politically, commercially, and ag iculturally considered. The revenue 
of Buenos Ayres for the year 18.15 amounted to 13,121,.540 dollars, includ¬ 
ing 2.00(1,900 dollars borrowed. The disbursements were 12,028,136 dol¬ 
lars, leav^g a balance of 93,404 dollars in tho treasury. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


THE KING Of SAXONY. 


The death of the King of Saxony took place 'it the castle of Pilnitz, 
at hulf-pust eleven o’cloek, on the fith of June. The deceased monarch 
UBS of an advanced age, and of no importance m politics. Anthony 
Clement Tlieydore succceiled his brother Frederick Augustus, the first king, 
on tlic 5th of May, 1827, but on the Khh of September, 1830, adopted his 
ncpliew, Frederick Augustus, the present king, as co-Rcgentof the king* 
dom, the father of the latter, Maximilian Joseph, having renounced his 
/ right of .succession in favour of his sou. The late king was born in Decetn* 
ber, 17.55, and wa.s nearly eighty-one at the time of his death. He married 
t\i ice, the last time an Austrian Ai'chduchess, sister to tho Emperor Francis; 
so that he was undo to the present Emperor, and brother-in-law to the 
. Queen of the Fifiich. Frederick, his successor, was born on the 18th of 
May, 1797, and married a second time to u sister of the King of Bavaria. 
The cliangc in the person of the Monarch of Saxony will have no efiect 
upon European or even German politics, for the power of tho co*Kegeut had 
been long acknowledged. 


DUKE OK GORDON. 

The Duke of Gordon wasSiorn on the Isl February, 1770, and has conse¬ 
quently died at the age of CC. He succeeded his father, Alexander, tho 
tbiirtii duke, on the 17lh January, 1827. On the 11th December, 1813, ho 
was united to his amiable consort, the present duchess, Elizabeth, the only 
daughter of A. Brodic, Esq., of Brodie. Ilis grace was a general in the 
ann\-, and was appointed to the colonelcy of the 3rd Foot Guards on the 
death of the Duke of Gloucester. He was Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Scotland, Governor of Edinburgh Castle, Hereditary Keeper of the Castle 
of Inverness, Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, and Chancellor of Maris- 
ohal College, a Member of the Privy Council, and Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath. He .sat in the House of Peers as Earl of Norwich, 
the title conferred upon his father, when raised to the British peerage in 
1784. His grace's military career commenced in the 35fh regiment of foot, 
into whiidi he entered as ensign in 1790; in 1792 he was captain in the 3rd 
Foot Guards, the regiment which he has commanded for tlie last two years. 
He served with that regiment in Holland in 1793. In 1794 he raised the 
92d regiment or Gordon Highlanders, and went to Gibraltar as colonel of 
that gallant corps. During the rebellion in Ireland, he served in the rank 
of brigadier-general; and in 1798 again emb-arked for Holland. In 1801 
he was appointed major-general: in 180.1 he was on the staff of North 
Britain, and held the command in this district for some years. In 1809 he 
commanded a division of tho army at the Walcheren expedition. His 
grace was nearly allied to many illustrious families, who will deeply lament 
the death of their noble kinsman—not more attached to him by the ties of 
consanguinity than endeared to their warmest affections by his many 
estimable qualities. He was brother of the Dowager Duchess of Richmond, 
the Marchioness of Cornwallis, and the Duuhess of Bedford, and brother- 
in-law to the Duke of Manchester. His grace's sisters are co-heiresses 
presumptive to the baronies of Beauchamp and Mordaunt. His grace 
having died without issue, the title of Duke of Gordon bwoines extinct. The 
Earl of Aboyifb, born June 28th, iJf-.l, being next of kin. succeeds to the 
title of Marquis or iiMrl of Huntly, with a portion of the family projicrty; 
and the late Duke of Riclgnond, having married the elder sister of the Duke 
of Gordon, lii» family will eventually succeed to tho noble mansion, and to the 
greater part of the duke's princely domain. In tho meantime, however, we 
have been gratified to hear, and we trust there is truth in tho announcement, 
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that the amiable duchess, his deeply-bereaved widow, will continue to hoake 
Gordon Castle her principal residence, a circumstance which would gladden 
the hearts of all around it. 

In the various relations of public and private life, he nobly sustained the 
true dignity of his illustrious rank. Ills powerful influence was acquired 
and maintained, not more in virtue of his commanding station than in con¬ 
sequence of the univensally-prevoiling opinion that Ills conduct was directed 
by sincere and high-minded attachment to principle; while the noble 
urbanity of his character, his frank and chivalrous bearing, and popular 
manners, secured him the esteem even of those who most (hifered from him 
on points of ]>ublic interest. 'Wiiile he was at once the ornament and de¬ 
light of the highest circles, and honoured with the confiding friendship of 
our last and present monarchs, he was aflUble and indulgent to the humblest 
classes, and a kind and generous landlord. TLc social qualities of his 
grace—his consummate tact—his fascinating manners, and genuine humour 
—rendered him the life and soul of every festive meeting at vhich he pre¬ 
sided; and, enhanced as these qualities were, by the advantages of a fine 
intelligent countenance and handsome presence, on which was stamped the 
impress of native nobility, the charm of his society spread with clectrifjing 
effect on all around him. Take him for all in all, we shall not look upon 
his like again,'’ 

1)U. NATHAN DRAKlil. 

Nathan Drake, M.D., well known as the ing»/iiious and industrious illus¬ 
trator of our earlier periodical literature, nor less so by numerous essays of 
his own, was born at York, Junuary l,j, 1 76G. lie graduated at Etlinlnirgh, 
in 1789 ; and, after a short residence at Billerieay, in Essex, and at Sudbury, 
in Suffolk, finully settled as a physician at Tladleigh, in the latter county, in 
1792; whore he practised forty-four years, and died on the 7lli instant, in 
the seventy-first year of his age. 

As a medical practitioner, Dr. Drake was deservedly respected and 
esteemed by his professional brethren for his courtesy and skill; and yet 
more endeared to all whom he attended by the urbanity of bis manners and 
the unaffected kindness of his heart. The former was .so uniform towaids 
all persons, and on all occasions, yet so cordial, that c\cn the extreme of 
politeness in him seemed liis very nature; for the overflowing benevolence 
in which it originated was an ample pledge of its sincerity. Dr. Drake’s 
professional w'ritings arc not numerous; though his first essay as an author 
was a medical treatise, published while ho was a resident at Edinburgh. 
His later contributions to that science consist of papers in dilforent medical 
periodicals. Of his literary works, by which his name is more generally 
known, the following is a correct list:—1. The Spectator, a periodical paper, 
written in conjunction with Dr. Edward Ash, 8vo., London, 1790; 2. Poems, 
4to., London, 1793; 3. Literary Hours, first edition, 1 \ol., royal Svo., 
J.a}ndon, 1798; fourth edition, .S rols., 8vo., 1820; -1. Es.says illustrati\o of 
the Taller, Spectator, and Guardian, 3 vols., 8vo., I.ondon, 1805: second 
edition, 1812; 5. Essays ilhistrauve of the Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, 
and other periodical papers, to the year 1809, 2 \ols., Svo., J..ondon, 1809; 
6. Tlie Gleaner, a series of periodical Essay s, selected fiom authors not 
included in the llritish Essayists, 4 voio., 8vo., London, 1811: 7. Sltaks- 
pearc and his Times, 2 vols., 4to., London, 1817; 8. Winter Nights, 2 vols., 
foolscap 8vo., London. 1820; 9. Evenings in Autumn, 2 vols., foolscap 8vo., 
London, 1822; 10. Noontide Leisure, 2 vols., foolscap Svo., London, 1824; 
11. Morniug;s in Spring, 2 voL., foolscap Svo., London, 1828 ; ,12. Memorials 
of Shakspea're, London, 1828. 

In addition to the above. Dr. Drake has left a MS. ready for the press,— 

“ A Selected Version of the Psalms, with copious Notes and Illustrations 
which will be published by his family. Of these works, the fourth, fifth, 
and seventh ou our list display much refinement of taste, and industry of 
research. The papers illustrative of our periodical essay ists are at once 
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amusiritr and in teres tin", from the variety of information they aftbrd, 
toiiehinff that popular department of our national literature; and the 
“ History of Shakspeare and his Times" throws much light on the man¬ 
ners, customs, and amusements, superstitions, poetry, and elegant literature 
of that age. 

The papers contained in the last eight volumes nf Essays, from the 
" Winter Nights" to the “Mornings in Spring” inclusive, are of a very 
miscellaneous character,—critical, narrative, biographical, and descriptive. 
The) are pleasing' and elegant ni their st’ le, and evince no inconsiderable 
delicacy and discrimination of taste, unvan ing kindness of heart, and purity 
of mural feeling. Their most striking characteristic.s are, perhaps, grafO 
and amenity, rather than force or originality. The amiable character of 
Aheir aullior is, in fact, impressed on all his productions; and in that cha¬ 
racter, as developed and dis[»hncd in hi.s writings, exists their greatest 
charm. As an author and as a man. Dr. Drake was kindness, courti’sy, 
and candour personified. In his criticiMn, he seemed only to look at what 
* was beautiful or pleasing; and in his interciinrse with his fellow-crcaturcs, 
his eftndour and charity were equally coiispiciKuis. It may, indeed, be said 
of liiro witli perfect truth, that in a professional and literary career of near 
half a century, arnid all the turmoils of party strife and conlcntious rivalry, 
he so “pursued tlie e^en tenor of his way," as never to have lost, by 
estrangement, a single friend, or made one enemy.— Lit. Gas. 

CAi*T.\iN nci.ix m’donoi'gh, 

The author of “ The Hermit in London," which originally appeared in the 
“ Literary Gazette," and of many tiilicr works of light literature, he.sidcs 
contributing for years to various periodicals, lias ceased to struggle with this 
w'orld's ills. Hois no longer an editor’s or a “ hooksellor's hack a con¬ 
dition from which, judging by the uncertainty and destitution of liis later 
years, i(, must have been happiness to be released. His death is aniiounced 
in the “ Court Journal," which stales him, we know not on what authority, 
to have been descended from the la.st of the royal house of Stu.irt at Rome, 
If so, we have reason to believe that his life was no exception to the sulferings 
of his race. He w'as a man of quick observation, considerablr lalcnt, and 
gentlemanly demeanour, though stc*eped in poierty, and e.xposed to many 
galling eircuinstances, f 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married.']—A. tVennian Wykeman, Ksq , of 
Tydirop House. Oxfordshire, to Georgiiina, 
only dniii;liter of the lote, und sUter of the 
present Sir J.-unes Mnspruve, llni t, of B.iriis- 
ley Park, In tlie cuuniy ul GlouiesUr. 

Bdwurd Divett, K>(|., At P„ (o Ann, only 
child of the late Genrye Ros:^ Ksq. 

George Alnrryail, Ksq.. to Georglaiia (Ihnr- 
lotte. youngest daughter of the Rev. Towns¬ 
end Seltvyii, Prebtiidary of GloucesUr. 

Joseph Bonsor, Esq., o{ Polegdcii, Surrey, 
to Ellia Denney, youngest daughter of Alajor 
Alexander Urine, of Kilzroy-square. 

The Rev. Alilea Bland, D.D, to Kniin.-), 
yoiiiigcsr danglitcr of the Ule Claud Russell, 
Esq , of llinhiild, Hrrks. 

Janies John Ktntecli. K<q., to Sophia, fOiirth * 
daughter of J,teut.-Geiiu|ul Sir G. .Anson, 
G.C. R. and AI P. 

The Rev. Henry GriiBii, A At.,oof St, I.a\v- 
lencp, Isle of Wight, to Eraiices Sophia. relirU 
of Thomas Alaliiig Welsh, Esq, of Alrredeld 


Liiilge, Es«ex, und niece of the Countess Dow¬ 
ager of Bliilgruve. 

Zlir'd.]—Aged 7H, Lady Harwood, widow of 
Sir Bu.sie tlarnood, Knt, AI D. 

At Kliireiieo, tlie IJnii. Henry Grey Bonnet. 

At Houtoii Hail, Cheshire, l/ndy Hafiijer^ 
stoii, relict of Sir Carniiliy Huggerstuii, B.irt., 
of Haggersloii rustle. Northiiinberlaud, in the 
7jlU year of her age. 

In Hurley Street, Clnirles Dolby, Esq., of 
Biizes, near Brinlwood, Kssox. 

.\t Kiliiihui.<h, the lion. Airs Kollo. 

Ill Herlfoid.-stieet, Aluy.fair, in his 4(!th 
year. Colonel AlucKinilou, of the Coldstream 
liuaid. 1 , 

Tiiomas Bligh, Ksq., of Brlttas, coimly of 
Aleiilh. many years in Parliainei.t for that 
coiiiity, ,, 

At the Priory, near Heading, Berks., Robert 
Wiiluini Ilultied, Esq., in his giih ye.ir. 

Air. Janie* AtiiJ, author of *‘ The History of 
Trltisii Indiu,'' Ac. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ;/ 

THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


’Hie Thames Tmmel .—This Stupon* 
dous undertaking is proceeding slowly 
but steadily towards completion; nor 
lias any serious obstruction occurred 
since the works were re-opened. The 
men work night and day: there are 
tliree sets of men employed which relieve 
each other every eight hours. Each set 
consists of ll‘i men, and there are nu¬ 
merous supernumeraries, ready to stip- 
ply any casual vacancy. During the 
eight hours of work they are allowed 
only a single half hour for refreshment, 
which is brought to them on tlie spot. 
The wages paid are high, as much as 40jt. 
and -los. per week, and hence tlie en¬ 
gineer is enaliled to command the ser¬ 
vices of first-rate Itricklayers. The 
men are not called upon to perform 
task-work; all that is reipiired is that 
they keep steadily at work, and that the 
bricks belaid in a workmanlike manner. 
TJic cement furnished is of the very best 
quality, only about a barrel of fine sand 
being used to 100 barrels of cement. 
The concrete thus foi'med hardens very 
rapidly, and within two hours after any 
new work is completed its solidity is put 
to a very severe test. The overseers go 
round with hammers of fourteen ponnds 
weight, with which each si parate brick 
is struck a hard blow. If the cemept 
yields so as to disclose the smallest fis¬ 
sure between the bricks, tlie workman 
is immediately called back to repair the 
defect, and is, besides, lined one shilling 
to the sick-fund. If the brick shakes in 
its place on being struck, nothing but a 
special plea iu e.Ycuse can save the work¬ 
man from an iinmediate discharge. 
With every exertion, from its peculiar 
nature, the work is nuavoidahly tedious 
and slow. It is considered a good piece 
of work when at the end of twenty-fimr 
hour.s the shield can be advanced nine 
inches. The shield contains ItU boxes, 
and the work is being simultuneously 
carried on In each, so that the pushing 
forward the shield can only take place 
when tlie w'ork of the arch is perfected 
to the extent from the bases to the key¬ 
stone. It will jfometimes happen that a 
whole day is occupied in the mere wv»rk 
of pushing forward the shield. The 
ex tent of archway perfected is above 63Q 
feet, and what remains to be done is 


about 1200 feet, but of this extent a 
large portion being lieyond low water 
mark, and through a solid stratum of 
earth, can be carried forward without 
sucli extreme caution as, at the present 
part of the work, through a loose saudy 
soil, and under the very centre of the 
bed of the stream, is indispensably ne- 
ces'-ary. 

Offences m the Meteopnlis .—The fol¬ 
lowing is the ofificiai result of the labours 
of the metropolitan police for the last 
year:—Number of persons taken into 
custody, 6 : 1 , 474 ; discharged by tlie ma¬ 
gistrates, 32,541) convicted or held to 
bail, 27,617 1 committed for trial, 3113; 
convicted and sentenced, 2237; acquit¬ 
ted, 606; not prosecuted, or bills not 
found, ^^’67. The number of drunkards 
apprehended during the year was 21,764, 
of whom 7523, or rather more than one- 
third, wei'e females. 

BKRKSHIUE. 

^ New Rye-grass .—A new sort of ryo- 
grass, called the Italian ryc-grass, was 
last spring introduced into Berkshire, 
and sown on a small scale in two or three 
p!iice.s, and it would seem to be a plant 
deseiving the attention of every stock 
, farmer. It appears to be a very early 
: grass, and when sown on a warm soil in 
good condition, it affords as much feed, 

’ and quite as early, as a good water-rnea- 
dow, and will, to the farmer who has 
nothing to carry his stock at this season 
of the year, be invaluable. It is sup¬ 
posed to be very sweet, as hai'es Come 
from a great distance to feed upon it t 
there is no danger of the rot, and if 
sown amongst rape or Swedes, to bo 
eaten in the spring, it will be found un¬ 
commonly beneficial, as affording a very 
great abuiidani-e of mo.st excellent food 
at the time when it is so very much 
wanted. All the seed that could be pro¬ 
cured has been readily purchased at 20s. 
per bushel, and it will be an excellent 
addition to the list of cultivated grasses, 

DEVONSIlIllE. 

A great many Roman remains have 
tlieen recently discovered at Exeter, con¬ 
sisting, it is said,of a complete Roman 
city, Mow the 'western market, which 
has been lately excavated and rebnilton 
« grand scale. The relics prove the ex¬ 
istence of tho ancient Xsca of Ptolemy 
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and Aiitonitiiis on this spot; thoy c«)n- 
sist of more than 400 lloinaii coins, of 
copper am] silver, from {'Irndins to 
Vjileiis --n very fjireat quaiiiuy of tlie 
niH'icnt red Samian pottery, sepulchral 
urns, atnplioiu*, pateiic. simpuitt, Itvo 
I'lirunts lamps, luchryniatortes, terrarot- 
tas of great lieauty, relating to mytho¬ 
logical sulijects, two sepulchral vaults, 
&c. The excavations are superintended 
by flaptain Short, of Heavitree, who ia 
considered an able and excellent anti- 

qiittry. 

y' H IMI’SHIHK, 

Messrs. John Deane and W. Edwards, 
ill their smack the Mary, have, for the 
last two mouths, been endeavouring to 
‘fish up articles from the wreck of the 
Royal Oeorge, but without success: 
they intend shortly to try the elFect of 
gunpowder tii ojiening hei tiinliers. 
While siirveying'.Spiihead, wbicli they 
occasionally do, they discovered a gun 
nearly under the hnus of the Revibroke, 
74 , lying on its side, which, on being 
raised, proved to he a hra.ss ,'(2-pounder 
of fiO cwt. ft is a splendidly tinished 
article of 12feet 2 inches in length, cast 
nearly 300 years ago; lias on it arose 
encircled with the garter, with a mitre; 
also, the inscription in capital letteis of 
Ileuricvs VIII, Anglie Francie et Hi- 
Iiernie Hex, Fidei defensor invictissimvs, 
F.F. l.’)42, HR VIII. Arcanvs, Dcar- 
Ciinis cesenen. Fecit. There can be no 
claim on this as government pnqierty, 
and therefore the fortunate finders will 
ftiilise the full value of their prize ; 
iiitherto, strange as it may appear, ul- 
tlioiigh tliey w'ern jironiised that they 
may consider as their own all they could 
raise from the Royal Ueorge, yet the 
Ordnance Board has thought proper to 
give them only half the value of the 
brass guns they have picked up from 
that wreck. The gun, u ith its contents, 
the shot, wad, and powder, the latter of 
which still possesses properties of igni¬ 
tion, liave been directed lo*he forwarded 
to Woolwich. 

ISI.K OF M.tN. 

yimes in the hit nf Man ,—Tlic Isle 
of Man is situated in the Irish sea, 
about equidistant from England, Scot* 
land, and Ireland; it is about thirty 
miles long, and ti^dve broad, and nearly , 
the whole of it is intersected by strong 
mineral vein.s, contaiiffll); lead ore, cup¬ 
per ore, black jack or blende, mangu- 
uese, hepatic iron ore, and several other 
valuable mineral substances. The rock 


of the island is clay-slate or schistiis, 
with only one or two exceptiomi. The 
mines were not workeil to any extent 
until eight ye.Tr8 ago. when they were 
taken up liy an English comjiany. who 
have since opened them out on a very 
extensive scale,i-i.d have erected several 
powerful water-wheels and steam-en¬ 
gines for the purpose of iinwateriiig 
them. They are now producing from 
lot) to bOO tons of excellent lead ore per 
month, eontainiiig from ten to eighty 
ounces of silver in the ton of lead. The 
returns for the last quarter, ending the 
2olli of March, showed a produce of 
near 1100 tons, averaging 16/. per ton, 
with every probability of a still further 
Jnereaso as llie mines are extended. The 
gieat Itiadacopper vein, running nearly 
north and soiitii of the w'estern extre¬ 
mity of the i-sland, near to the sea¬ 
shore, has been pronounced liy several 
Cornish miners who liave seen it to lie 
as strong as any lode ever discovered in 
Cornwall, with a large body of gossan 
upon the top of it,but the (Company have 
as 3 'et made hut very little trial upon it, 
ns tlieir operations h.'ive been jiriiict- 
pally confined to the lead mines. These 
mines are under the management of Mr. 
Wm. Jones, Mold, Flintshire. 

voukshikr. 

Foml Tree .—TJie workmen emploj'ed 
In Copy quarry, situated :i!mo.^t in the 
centre of the town of Uradford, belong¬ 
ing to Messrs. Thonsen and TJiackraj-, 
have recently struck on a fossil tree. It 
is imbedded in sandstone, about thirty 
feet below the earth; one side of it is 
now laid hare, and it is visible from the 
top of the pit; the upper part of the 
stem and br.auches arc wanting, but the 
trunk and roots are in a very pei feci 
state, there is also what seems to be one 
of the loose branches. The diameter of 
the trunk is about four feet, tlie roots 
run out a great length, and are of pio- 
portinnate thickness. The appearance 
to the eye is of wood, a knotted tree 
with rough bark, hut the touch destroys 
the illusion ; it is as heav y as .stone, niid, 
although wlien scraped, presents still 
the grain ol wood, it shows by its liard- 
ness, grittiness, and sparkling crysiaU, 
the melamorpliose u has undergone. 
Parts of the .surfae/C are covered with a 
black substance, which appears to be of 
the nature of coal, and to have been 
formed by the decomposition of the bark. 

WAI.BS. 

Emiffraitan .—A vast number of emi¬ 
grants have left this country this season, 
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Ireland. 


it iH said that as many as 20,000. Tiie 
Courier, Ca])t. Kman, sailed from Ban¬ 
gor on the I4th of June for Boston, with 
a cargo of 400 tons of goods, and having 
on hoard loO emigrants, who are about 
seeking a home on the prosperous shores 
of the new world. 


Irish t’oor Imw fieporl .—The follow¬ 
ing abstract or rather description of the 
Ke]>ort of the Coinuiissioners apjiointed 
to inquire into the state of the poor of 
Jrelnnd, has been published, and is, as 
far as it goes, correct:— 

The report gives statistical tables, 
for the purpose of affording a compara¬ 
tive view of the general circumstances 
of the population both in (-rreiit Britain 
and Ireland; and it shows that there 
are five agricultural labourers in Ire¬ 
land for every two that there are for tlie 
aame quantity of ciiltiv'ated laud in 
Great Biitain: and that the produce of 
Great Britain is four times that of Ire¬ 
land. It then shows that there are np- 
wards of .500,000 lahoiircrs out of em¬ 
ployment for the greater part of the 
year, and that they and their families, 
to the amount altogether «)f more than 
2,000,000, .arc in astute of destitution. 
The Commissioners, therefore, think 
workhouses inapplicable to Ireland, and 
recommend measures for extending tlie 
field of employment and the demand for 
prolitalde tahoiir as widely as ])ossihle. 
With this view tlu-y recommend the 
establishment of a Boar '■ of linprove- 
nient. having the power to bring the 
whole of the waste hinds into cnltivn-. 
tion-—the neces.sary improvements to be 
carried on by tbe Board of Works al¬ 
ready existing in that country, and that 
the Board should he paid for the outlay 
by allotments of the wastes—tlie allot¬ 
ments to be sold or let: and such of the 
poor of those districts svherc the jiopii- 
latioti is Miperalmndaiit, as can he so 
provided foi. to be located upon them. 
The Boanl of Improvement is also to be 
authorised to appoint Local Commis¬ 
sioners for any county, with power to 


them to cause all lands to be duly 
drained, and boundary fences erected, 
rivers made navigable, and such other 
necessary works to be undertaken. In 
order to defray the expense of these im¬ 
provements, rates are to he levied for 
that purpose, oii the lands improved. 
Tenants for life arc to he authorised to 
hiy out money in farm-biiiUliiigs and 
improvements to a certain amount, and 
to have a charge upon the lands for it, 
as is the Jaw in Scotland. Schools, 
having each four or five acres of land 
annexed, are reeumiitended to he estii ■ 
hlishcd in the rural districts, tlie nia.ster.s 
to be first iuc*ruotcd in agriculture, and 
to set examples of proper cultivation for 
tlio benefit of the cott^»r tenantry. It 
is also recommended that there shall be 
a permanent elective Board in eacli 
comity, a portion of which should be 
cbniiged every year, and that it .should 
liave the power of a Grand Jury as to 
roads and oilier woiks, 

“• It^is proposed by the Comini.ssioners 
that provision be made that poor per- 
soii.s, for whom employment cannot 
otherwise be found, slnill be furnished 
with the means <if emigration and iii- 
lerinediate support; and the report gives 
evidence, from examinations in diffcreiU 
counties, to show that this is what the 
poor themselves desire. 

For the relief of the impotent and 
infirm poor, the (hininiissioncrs recoin- 
inend tliat rates should be levied under 
the directions of the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners and Local Boards of Giiar- 
diiins; the latter to be chosen by tire 
rate-payers; one-third of the late to be 
paid by the occupying tenant: tlie rest 
to he paid liy the landlord. \'oIiintarv 
associations, for the relief of distressed 
persons in their own houses, to be eii- 
(xiiiraged and aideil from a national late, 
which is also to be applied to the sup¬ 
port of hospitals and asylums for jier~ 
sons labouring iinderniental or bodily 
infirmities. ^ Alms-hoti.ses and men¬ 
dicity estahrislimeiits are likewise re¬ 
commended to public support.” 


II 
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THK KLKSIKNTS OF CONVEItSATION ; 
oil, TALICINC. MAIJK KASV. 

In niy last I ciideavonml to explain the advantage of adopting that 
Port ot eouversfitioiuil pluaseulogy l< r which the present era is so emi¬ 
nently distinguished. .Tin re are, however, many single M'ords which 
arc used to csi)rcss a great (leal, and ^Yhen enough of these do not 
occur in our own language,Von may take the liberty of borrowing from 
Olliers. 

The words afiair—hitch—botch—case—concern—dog—cat—rat— 
liyer—and fifty other substantives and adjectives, merit discussion; 
while upon the borrowing system, yon may press into the service the 
exotics Hone—Elast'c — contre-temps— tracasse.ric—ennui—parti •— 
gaiicherie—visage du hois—double entente—dc bonne fois—tete-iY-lt'te 

-vis-a-vis, &c., &c., &c. 

The word affair, is one most generally comprehensive. The derange¬ 
ment of a gentleman’s uff.iirs drives him sometimes to Prison—to Par¬ 
liament-or to the Continent. Ilis involvorncnts arose from paying 
lioavy damages for an r///<xjV with Lady X, Y. Z ; besides which, lie was 
snbseipicntly wounded in an affair with her husband. You sec what 
different atl'airs there aie, yet called by the same name. Then wc have 
foreign atlaiis to look after, and wc have Lord Palmerston to look after 
them. This will give you an opportunity of digressing into an neeonnt 
of the illustrious i’cmples from whom his Lordship is descended. If 
you arc a Tory, say—“ So much descended;” and yonr fair companion, 
who is certain not to be a Vl'Iiig, will laugh. A grand (lijrunt'r i.s a 
sjilcndid affair; and an heiress clopinj^with her fathei’s giiidencr i.s a 
shocking affair. 

Hitch is a jiopular \vord, particularly full of meaning. Sir Somebody 
Something makes love, according to the most approved fa&liion, to Lady 
Something Somebody. They lliit and dance, and ride and walk. To be 
sure, in these dajs, sighing is exjdoded—kneeling has become obsolete 
—and sentiment is utterly banished. They discuss society—(jniz their 
mutual friends—criticise ditmers—laugh at everybody out. of their own 
circle—and aic, in fact, inseparable. All at once. Sir Somebody Somc- 
tbing disappears :*!i!? is off to Melton, or Newmarket, or Italy; and 
l..ady St>niething Somebody is seen dowagering about witli her most 
res])ectablc mother, looking vexed, and trying to look interesting. 
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She sits up iti her room all nigld, in order to get up a paleness^ and 
when she dors go out, loaves her Almack’s rurls at home. Such 
evidence as this soon lieconies the subject of general conversation, and 
the question is — “What has hajjpeued ?” “ Uinph! don’t know 

exactly wliat—buttliere is evidently a hifeh somewhere.” 

Mr. Anybody is a man of considerable fortune, and of some influence 
in his county. ' lie cornea forward to rei)resent it; and, being one of 
the most strenuous advocates of the purity of election,^spends thirty 
thousand ])ounds, and gets returned—proceeds to London—dines with 
the Minister, and perhaps seconds tlie Address—attends the House of 
Cfuninons countaiitiy, night after night—goes early—stays late—never 
is absent from a division—and, if he does not actually speak, himself, '' 
acts as the trumpeter in battle, and encourages the Whig conibatants in 
the <lebate by cheerhms loud and long. 

He visits the Minister in the morning-- he goes to court—the ouject . 
of his ambition is a peerage—bis fortune justifies llie elevation—the 
heralds go to work—his tree begins to grow on St. Bc’net’s Ildl—blue 
paint and red paint, gold and silver; or, as tlic heraldic gibberish goes, 
azure, gules, or, aiul argent, arc in the highest rccpiisition ; and at length 
the lineage of the Anybodies, tiaced back even to their origin from 
the Nobodies, covcis-an acre of paiehmenn Moic of the same luate- 
rial is prepared for ihe patent—the ua\ stands waiting for the teal— 
the painter, pallet, in hand, is ready to paint, the eoioncls on the pannels 
of the carriages --the plate is packed, in order that Messrs. Rundcll and 
Bridge may engrnvi; a faithful likeness of the si.x-nobbcd circlet on the 
dinner service; and Webb is bard at work cutting out the scarlet clotli 
soon destined to be baircd with cTiniue, and be laced with gold. 
Gazette after Gazette ajipcars, and yet no appearance of Mr. Anybody's 
being made a jirer. I'eople nod and wink, and look iinconimonly wise. 

Jt is clear there is nhilch somewhere. 

A Mastership in Chancery full- vacant - remains vacant for mouths, 
to the great jnejtidicc of suiloi’s, all because there is a hitch. Upon the 
jirint‘i]»tc of “ Senfores priorrsf it is at last lilled up. And then we 
iind three or four bishoprics unoccupied—the dioceses all neglected— 
the Church gencrallv picjudiced—every hit of w'hich is owing to there 
being a/iiVc/r. 

in a mere matter-of-fact acceptation, wc find it used with regard to 
the improved mode of travelling, now so rapidly coming into play. Si-v- 
and-tvyenty carriages, coiiUining lliree hundred and ninety-five men, 
woineii, and cblhlren, whilst rolling over a railroad at the rate of tbrty 
miles an Jionr, are jn'tehed over the jmrapet into a valley down a jireci- 
pice thirty feet high, and smashed to atoms in an instant, hecause there 
was a hitch somewhere in the machinery'. 

.Botch is another pojmlar monosyllable, Im. it differs entirely from 
“ hitch,” inasmuch us the hitch is the result of circunistunces with 
which the parties most interested have nothing to do, while the botch 
is the result of some tjam herie of a principal performer. Amicmber of 
either House of Piirliament getting up to make a speech* and breaking 
down, makes a botch of it. Tlio “ W hig Gnidf. • commemorates a 
very remarkable case of botch in a parody on “ Goosy, Goosy Gander,” 
the severity of which we deprecate, however much we may admite its 
historical fidelity in other respects. 
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or. Talking made Easy. 


An* aspiring soldier anxious to soar at one flight from aBrcvet-Lieute- 
nanl-Colonelcy to a Field-Marshalsliip, in which exalted position he may 
prove to the wondering vvorld his superiority over tlu; uneonquered hero 
of a hundred fights, enters on foreign service, or ratlier no service at all 
and leads to glory a motley crowd of mercenaries;—like the inimitable 
major in the “ Mayor of Garratt,” he gives them *' such marchings and 
counter-marchings from Ealing to Acton and from Acton lo Ealing,” 
that two thiyds of them die from exhaustion and a sixth of them 
retire. A non-intervention governmi-nt encourages the strife, and af¬ 
fording seven hundred marines as the complement of a six-and-thirty 
/gun frigate and two brigs, sends this military force to act in conjunction 
with their ju'olege. I'hc navy—the steam-boats—“ aye, pioneers and 
all,” are instructed to give their best assistance; they do—but the 
Field-Marshal still fails. Ilh 7 crounoissiuico to the English government 
for its aid is exhibited in what lie calls a r(ia)nnois<itwrt) of tlie enemy’s 
force; he leads his men on once more, and having proceeded us far as 
he possibly could under the orri/ iiartinilar circumstances, leads them 
oft' again.—This is what is callecl a “ botch.'’ 

A man receiving a hilh'‘--di)nx from a reinarkahly lively lady of six- 
and-thirty, mistakes the witer, and sends his answer to lier daughter 
of scvcnieen, from wliom ^ler ehristian name being the same, and their 
hand-writing exactly alike) lie ihouiiht it cuinc. Tliis gentleman makes 
a “ botch.” 

Case and concern aie two useful words for discussion. 


Case, as used’ professionally, belongs chiefly to law and physic; but 
taken conventionally it is much more general in its application. TJie 
gay and accomplislied Mrs. Brighteyes is walking in the Zoological 
Gardens with Lord Wagtail—- they admire the height of the Giraftes, 
and the breadth of the elephant disporting in hi,s piuhlle. My Lord says 
the rhinoceros looks as if liis clothes did not fit him, and Mrs. Bright¬ 
eyes selects one or twm of the plainest monkeys as striking likenesses of 
some of her particular friends.—AVhat then? Why Lord Wagtail 
hliould not Avalk about w'ith Mrs. Brighteyes, Avhile Mr. Brighteyes is 
paternally employed in teediug the bears with buns for the gratification 
of liis three dear little children, nobody upon earth can tell. 

But then avc meet Aly Lord and the lady at dinner—he takes her 
doAvn, sits next to her,— in the evening she lolls on a sofa in the draw¬ 
ing-room, and he is at her side again. The next day his cab stands 
somewhat unfortunately near her carriage in front of Howell ami 
.James’s—towards evening they are perched upon the wall of Kensing- 
ton-gardens, listening’ to the hand—at night, he is in her box at the 
Opera, ami never out of it—at supper afterwards, again her neighbour. 
Atlengtli she goes away, lie hands her to her carriage—steps in by in¬ 
vitation—she sets him down at his door and they part—she drives 
home and the carriage proceeds to the House of Commons for Mr. 
Brighteyes, who is serving his country at the expense of his constitu¬ 
tion. Nmv tins is a cane “conventional ”—not improbably destined to 
become evcntiially a case “ professional.” 

Concern used employed as an expression of care and grief, or 
as distinguishing some gtcat trading business. Now, it is used to desig¬ 
nate family matters,— domestic quarrels,— handsome equipages,— 

2 F 2 
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splendid cum inultis alias, A man and wife separate is 

a pretty concern; a barouche and four is driving up the street—that is 
a very splendid concern; you hear, with sincere concern, that Sir 
Harry’s concerns are in the greatest confusion; coucernjng which 
you arc desirous of knowing who is concerned for him, in order to his 
extrication. 

There are certain monosyllables which to llm “ unaccustomed car” 
sound simidc and unsophisticated, which contain in fact pnich hidden 
meaning. The word “ dog,” for instance, -it certainly has been used 
humanly from time immemorial, because people have been in the habit 
of talking of one man as a “ lucky dog” and a happy dog,” and some¬ 
times a “dirty dog;” but dog by itself dog has only, within a few 
years, become independently significant of one particular being, wholly 
disconnected with any of the canine si)ecics, unlc-s perhaps witli a 
turnspit. “Dog” is the epithet for a man-cook; and you will find that 
the first question put by any of the disciples of tlie Seftonian .-ystem to 
an invitation is, whether the man keeps a “Dog;” an inquiry as gene¬ 
rally intelligible as one touching the tiger who officiates behind liis 
cab. 

Cat—is rather difficidt to humanize, although it i.s used hipediallij; 
and it might sound illiberal if I were to di scribe the sort of skinny, 
parclnneiit-like a])pcarance of the neglected suflerer which it is used to 
designate. Suffice it to say, that it lias, in the language of the country, 
superseded the word—tabby. 

Rat—putting the ease hypothetically, and not more politically than 
the nature of the subject demands—is used for describing in tlnec let¬ 
ters a man of great j)retension and small ability, a pretty lisper of 
non.sensc to ladies, who makes a reputation in his early caree.r a.s a 
Tory, liy repeating two or three well-studied speeches in the House of 
Commons, for a scat in which he was qualified, because his ancestors 
had been lor years hereditary placemen and pensioners under Tory go¬ 
vernments. He is poor but proud, ami when circumstances induce a 
change in administration he i hanges loo, and as all converts arc zealots, 
so the prig once admitted into the party, which all his little talents for 
scratching had earlier in life been exercised to ridicule and vituperate, 
he becomes the flippant advocate of evciything he had previously de¬ 
nounced, and the paid supporter of all he had before condemned. To 
Cover his shame and compensate for his loss of character, his new 
friends place him in a position which he is utterly incompetent to fill. 
His seIf-e.xposure would be rather matter of amusement than otherwise, 
were it not that the national character—the national welfare—the na¬ 
tional honour arc all jeopardized by his weaknesses and littlenesses;— 
nevertheless, although rejected by tlie people of his own county, he gets 
returned for one of tlie radical boroughs, rescued by its owner from 
schedule A, and, decorated with our higlu d diplomatic order, continues 
his even course of blundering with the prospect of an eventual English 
peerage, and the more agreeable anticipation of a certain pension.— 
This is a “ rat.” 

An eloquent clergyman and an able advocate 'bi the Church and 
Constitution, powerfully and consistently maintains the cause which in 
his conscience he believes to be the just one—the opponents of our 
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institutions tremble before hia exposures, and writhe under the lash of 
his well-directed zeal. He takes preferment at the hands of a minister 
—is suddenly seized with a conviction that a clergyman should confine 
hinjself to the dutirvs of his parish, and with a feeling that it is the 
height of illiberality to oppose men who, as well as himself, act upon 
j)rinciplc. The Roman Catholics, whom he before anathematized as 
idolaters, iinagc-worshipprrs, bigots, and tyuiuts anxious to overthrow 
the Stale as well as the Church, he discovers <0 form the majority of 
Christians in the world, and to be only naturally ardent and active in 
the cause of the religion which tin y believe to be genuine, ainl accord- 
dn<!;ly call Catholic. This is a “ rat.” 

liuuldition to all these conimoiiplacc words, you liave at your disposal, 
as I have already observed, those borrowed exotics, which, esj)ccially 
from the li})S of a pretty woman, come into play with extraordinary 
■ effect. 

'J’liesc popular Gallicisms possess great latitude of meaning. In a 
prologue written, I think, by Dr. Kcnrick, there is an allusion to sonjc 
equivocal cxpreision in the play to which it is prefixed, which the 
author could not cotvent to expunge, and therefore gave it in nias- 
querado,— - 

“ And when a naughty joke came pat in, 
lie wrapp'd it up in lawyer’s Latin.” 

'I’hese popular French expressions, besides affording a more extensive 
illustration of the subjects to which they are applicable, give a turn and 
meaning Avhich English Avords Avill not elicit. A Roue means ten thoii- 
siiiid times liiorc than any native monosyllable could express: a Roue 
is a felloAv full of genius, av it, and even eloquence—overburdened Avith 
neither money nor principle; gay in manner, and, if possible, hand- 
sotne in person—he dresses in a stylo jtcculiar to himself—his hat is 
unique, »nd goes by his name—he has the best horses that can be 
bought, without wioney—carriages which he scarcely ever uses, while, 
as the Avit says, 

^ “ A hooted pigmy hangs behind hi.s cab, 

Which, all unpaid for, holds his paiiitud drab.” 


His inirsuils are eearlt*, hazard, and the turf; his relaxations, riding in 
the J’ark, roAving on the River, driving a stage-coach, or playing tennis 
at the Fives’ Court. He is both a gourmand and a gourmet—an ex¬ 
perienced critic of Crockford’s cellar, and the very Coryjdiaeus of liis 
coffec-rooni. His gallantry is of a curious cast—wooing to win is too 
much trouble; so that he Avaits to be courted, and is satisfied with the 
laurels AA’hieh such easy triumphs yield, and which a promhe of payment 
proemc. He turns day into night, and all serious considerations into 
farce. Sentiment is with him absurdity—learning, pedantry—common- 
sense he calls ” twaddle,” and common honesty he disdains. Now no 
English Avord woidd convey an adequate idea of such a being; hut 
the Avovd Rout' stamps the man who, glorying in his snoAV-whitc gloves 
and jet hlack,boots, a rose-bud in Jiis button-hole, and a bunch of carls 
sewed into his Ijji^^o look degage, worries himself to death to keep up 
an appearance unjustifiable by his resources, and generally ends by 
turning coachman in esTmest, or becoming a constant resident in that 
most recherche and fashionable town, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
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How well (Iocs Chaperon embody all the attributes of the elderly 
lady who trots out” her young ones to all the parties of the season! 
There she sits, feia-a-lrtr with another of the sisterhood, while Louisa, 
Jane, and Mary Anne, are lounging listlessly through a quadrille, look¬ 
ing half dead, and reserving all their energies for the decent waltz and 
the modest galopade. '^J’hc very sound of one, of those exciting airs lights 
up their countenances with animation, and nerves their limbs with 
activity. “ In mati’s cmiirace” away they go, wliirliug- and twirling, 
until tired nature, seeking repose, the two yards of humanity who has 
been iiiilling and hauling her about, returns her, hot, flushed, and pant¬ 
ing, to the ('Inqieron. 

Some of these Chaj/erons have ac(iuired the faculty of sleeping perpen¬ 
dicularly, with their backs against a wall, or in the angle of a staircase. 
Waiting the return of their precious charges from the supper-room, they 
are to be seen taking a nap by stealth—instinct w’akcs tliepi as the fair 
creatures approach, and \\ith (wery possible activity and assiduhy new 
partners are procured, and the cotton-mill is set to work again. And 
this goes on night afttn* uigjjjL, until the unfortunate liushand-hniitcrs’ are 
reduced to the size of threadpapers, nothing visible about them being 
left of the size it was when they came to l(v.vn, except their hands and 
feet, which, in cousecpicnce of the reduction'of their arms and legs, look 
enormous. 

And yet, with all this spirit of enterprize so strong upon them, yon 
must not talk of a match—except when speaking of horses, or sporting, 
or china, or patterns. It is a jmrti —and it has been made a malte.r of 
unsatisfactory calculation to the matrons of the metropolis lliat, with 
the jirevalcnce of the waltz, marriages have ju'oporlionahly decreased 
in each season iijioii the average. When the parti is made, if there 
should not he a hitcli, the Chaperon goes into ordinary, like one of His 
Majesty’s ships, and is laid up at one of the watering-places for tlu^ rest 
of her life, unless she has other daughters coming out, in which cmc she 
goes on haunting the same pi.-ecs, anti performing the same evolutions, 
till the arrival of the grim tyrant, avIio calls lier from the ball-room to 
the grave. 

is another expressive and comprehensive word, for uhich we 
have no English e(|uivalent. The woman of fivc-and-thirty or forty, 
who has gone through life at a rail-road pace, and who, since livc-and- 
tweiity, has not scruplcil to adopt the habits of those who have doubled 
that age—and who have been, like the nivtahic Roue before noticed, not 
hostile to the pleasures of the “ banquet or the br,»wl ”—is, with all her 
early beauty lied, and all her syininclry destroyed, a H/ash —for you 
may make adjective.*, substantives; and substantives, adjectives. See her 
Hushed and Hurried; the ringlets which twine round her once snowy fore¬ 
head, licr own, only because bought and paid for; and the complexion 
oiicc so admired, rendered equable in its tmt only by the aid of “ foreign 
ornament!” A younger and more innocent woman may be hlash; for a 
constant round of dissipation, even though it involve only late hours, a 
lectol Champagne, and Roman punch, will have its eflects; and then 
the rougti—when it comes, and when, after the rouge, comes the day¬ 
light; all efforts to Kuphrosynize “ fresh and young” are vain. 

What word or words have we to run parallel with contre-temps 1 And 
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I dwell upon this adaptation hecauso it is held to he the height of affec¬ 
tation to interlard English conversation with foreign woidsand phrasesi 
the which I hold to be nonsense, however ridiculous it may be in writ¬ 
ing. Why, we could not make ii plum-i)udding for Chrislmas-day 
without mixing foreign raisins and exotic Corinths with English flour. 
AVc boirow, too, tlie brandy from Fiance. Why then should conver¬ 
sation be easier to make, Avilhout “ the aid o! foreign ornament,” than 
a phini'pnddyig i’ 

That leviuilian of lesieographers, the ponderous Jolmson, ns every- 
l)o<ly knows, condescended to coni,mre conversation to punch. “The 
Ajualitics recpjisilc to conversation,” said the illnstrious Doctor, “ arc 
very exactly rcprescnti'd by a bowl of jmnch; piuicli is a liquor com- 
jiounded of spirit and acid juices, .sugar and w'ater. The, spirit volatile 
and iiery is the proper eiiililein of vivacUy and w'it; the acidity ot the 
lemon will very ajitly figure, piimrency of raillery and aerinmuy of 
eeiisure; sugar is the natural lepresentative, of luseious adulation and 
gentle complaisance; and water is the jirojicr hieroglyjiliic of easy 
prattle, innocent and tasteless.” Kven in this calculation the three 
important ingvcdicuts jire of foreign growth, so that, with such authority 
as (lie Doctor's, we caMiiot hesii.ale to import and engraft whenever it 
is necessary. ' 

Now, as for conln’-ion-pv. Such a thing as opening a door unexpect¬ 
edly, and seeing your dearest irlend, lor whose excellence, virtue, and 
amiabililv you Avoiild vouch upon oath—and for whose tidcllty, ]>urity, 
and devotion, you would pledge your credit and existence, in so extraor- 
dinurv a situation—no matter what—as to iiulucc you to shut the door 
immefliately, and fly, treinhliiig, to another room. Seating yourself, 
at supper, close to the prettiest girl in the world, heiress to a i.irge 
fori line, you being without one shilling, and she exceedingly well dis¬ 
posed towards you, and finding yourselt placed immcdiaiely opposite her 
father, avIio, in addition to being as w'atebiul as CerluTiis himself, has 
brought to table an elderly lady who liad “ ivarned you off, under 
similar circumstances, a year before. Accidentally (of course) touching , 
a foot under tlic table, whicli you imagine to belong to Lady binick- 
stnackcry', and seeing her lord, wdio chooses to squat himself close to 
her, look astounded.^ Silting at dinner next to some person whom you 
<lo not know, and enlcrfainiug him wiili tbe account of a flagrant case just 
tried in one of the courts, and subsequently finding out that he is the 
defendant. After a pie-nie, being jammed into a carriage, <'r a boat, as 
the case may be, wuth ten or twelve people, of Avboni you know but two, 
and those you liate, and seeing tlie only person in the parly you care 
about, poked iiito some, other conveyance, and beholding her, just as she 
is starting, make a sign of horror at her unliaj>])y destiny. A thousand 
instances such as these conld inecc with no name so good as the 
French contre-iemps. 

Then for Knnui. We have no such w'ord: snug and comfortable are 
purely English, Ennui is decidedly French; do not, however, dilate 
much upon if ti^our fair friend, or perhaps she may become tixi sensible 
of the appropriSrofleBs of the term without further explanation. Tra- 
casseric is not to be translated; it is a sort of mischief-making, for 
which our narrow- language has no adequate epithet;— fisage du bois 
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speaks volumes, exhibited upon the return of a son to his father~-*or, as 
the fashionable slang goes—“ the governor,” after an expensive tour, or 
an unfortunate race, or about Christmas; nothing can more appro¬ 
priately describe the cutting formality and gathering anger of the 
sire upon the scion’s approach.—Taking a thing “ de bonne fois'* is 
much like taking in earnest what is meant for a joke; and as for tetc-d- 
tefe&nd vis-d-vii, anybody who has eyes and will watch the latter rolling 
about town, will not remain long unenlightened as to the true accepta¬ 
tion of the former. 

Having made yourself easy in this sort of thing, you must prepare 
yourself for troublesome customers when you are in general society'. 
In catering for conversation you must observe that tastes ditfev as widely 
in tbaty as in every thing else; and that that which is delightful to one 
sort of people is scarcely endurable by another. 

There is one class of people who, with a deprjivity of appetite not 
excelled by that of the celebrated Anna Maria Schurmau, wln< rejoicul 
in eating s])iders, thirst after puns. If you fall in with these, you 
have no resource but to indulge them to their hearts* content; but, in 
Ol der to rescue yourself from the imputation of believing punning to be 
wit, (jiuite the dclinition of Swift, and be like him, as inveterate a punster 
as you possibly can, immcdialcly after resting' everything, and hazarding 
all, upon the ])rineii)le, that the worse the ])un the better. 

In order to he prepared for this soit of pw/iic war, (for the disorder is 
provocative and epidemic,) the moment any one gentleman or lady has, 
as they say in Scotland, “ let a pun,'* everybody else in the room who 
can, or cannot do the same, sets to tvurk to endeavour to emulate the 
examjilc. From that period, all rational conversation is at an end, and 
a jargon of nonsense succeeds, which lasts till the annouucemcut of 
coUcc, or supper, or the carriages, jnits ahajipy termination to the riot. 

Addison says, “ one may say of a jmn, as the countryman described 
his nightingale, that it is vox et prcPierea nihily a sound, and nothing 
but a sound;” and, in another jdace he tells us that “the greatest 
authors in their most serious works make frequent use of puns; the 
sermons of Bishop Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakspeare are full of 
llu m; if a sinner was punned into repentance as in the latter, nothing 
is more usual than to see a hero weeping and grumbling for a dozen 
lines together;” hut he also says, “it is indeed impossible to kill a 
weed wliich the soil has a natural disposition to produce. The seeds of 
jmutiiug arc in the minds of all men, and though they may he stibdued 
by reason, reflection, and good sense, they will be very apt to shoot up 
in the greatest genius that is not broken and euftivated by the rules 
of art.” 

Here is something like a justification of the enormity; and, as the 
pupil is to mix in all societies, he may as well be jireparcd. 

Puns may he divided into diflerent classes: they may be made in 
difl'erent w'ays, introduced by passing circumstances, or by references to 
by-gone events; they may he thrown in anecdoticalli/y or conundrum- 
wise. It is to be observed that feeling, or pity, or commiseration, or 
grieT, arc not to stand in the way of a pun—that phonal defects are to 
be made available, and that sense, so as the sound answers, has uothing 
to do with the business. 
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If S man is patlieticnlly describing the funeral of his mother or sister, 
or wife, it is quite allowable to call it a “ black-fttiryifw^ party,” or to 
talk of a “fit of coffin a weeping relative struggling to conceal his 
grief may be likened to a commander of ** private fears;'* throw in a 
joke about the phrase of “funerals pei'/ormcd,** find a re-hearsal; and 
wind up with the anagram reai-fun, funeral. 

I give this instance first, in order to cxifiam that nothing, however 
.solemn the subject, is to stand in the way of a pon. 

II is allowable, when you have run a subject dry in English, to liitch 
in a bit of any other language wh.ch may sound to your liking. P'or 
i^istancc, cm a fishing party. You say fishing is out of your /me ; yet, 
if you did not keep a Jfoat, you would deserve a /■«</; and if anybody 
alfecijs to find fault with \our joke, cxehiim “ Ob, vous hole Tlicre 
yon have iinc, rod, floaty and hail ready to vour band. Call two noodles 

. from the city in a piint, eudoavouring to catch small fry, “ F.asl Antf/es; ' 
i-r, if you please, observe that “ the puniers are losing tlic fish,” 
“eatebing notliing butacold,” or that “ the fish are too deep for them.” 
Call tin* Tluuncs a “ iidij ” rivci ; but say you prefer the his in hot 
w’cathcr. , 

Personal defoimitirs or gonstiuitioual calamities are always to he laid 

hold of. If anybody tclls^'ou that a dear friend has lost his sight, ob- 

si;rvo that it will make him more hospitable than ever, since now he 

Mould he glad 1o see anybody. If a clergyman breaks his leg, remark 

tlnit he is no longer a clcrg}inan, but a lame man. If a poet is seized 

uith apo[)lcxy, affect to disbelieve it, although you know' it to be true, in 

order to sav— 

¥ 

“ Poeta uaseitur non fit 

and then, to carry the joke one step farther, add, “ tliat it is not a fit 
subjeet for a jest.” A man falling into a tan-j)it you may call “ sinking 
in iJic sublime;** a climbing boy sufl'oeated hi a chimney meets with a 
.Hioiab/e death ; and a pretty gill having caught the small-pox is to be 
lunch pitted. On the subject of the ear and its defects, talk first of some¬ 
thing 111 which a cow clicks, and end by telling the story of the man who, 
having taken great pains to explain something to his companiou, at last 
got into a rage at his apparent stupidity, and exclaimed, “ Why, my 
dear Sir, don’t you comprehend.^ the thing is as plain as A, B, C.” 
“ I dare say it is,” said tlui other; “ but I am 1), E, F*.” 

It may he as well to give the beginner something of a notion of the 
use he may make of the most ordinary words for tlie purposes of quib- 
bleism. P’or iustanefi, in the wav of observation :—The loss of a hat is 
always /b/t;—if you don’t like sugar, you may lump it;—a glazier is a 
yiH/ic.v-tiiking mail;—caudles are burnt because wirk-ed things always 
come to liyhf ; —a lady who takes you liomc from a party is kind in lier 
carrinye, and you say “ nunc est ridendum ” when you step into it; if 
it liapjien to be a cliariot. she is a charitable person;—biixls’-iiests and 
King-killyig aie synonymous, because they are hiyh trees on; a Bill for 
building a brfilge should be saiictitmed by the Court of Arches as well 
as the Ilouse oi'^im's ;—Avhen a man is dull, he goes to the sea-side to 
Brighton;- a Cockney Jover, when scatimcntal, should live in Heigh 
Ho-bvrn; —the greatest fibber is the man most to re~lie upon;—a 
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dean expecting a bishopric looks for lawn; —a jurcide kills pigs, and 
not himself;—a hutclier is a gross man, but a fig-seller is a (jrocer ; — 
Joshua never had a father or mother, because he was the sun of Nun; 
—your grnndmotlier and great-grandmother were your aunVs siilers ;— 
a leg of mutton is better than Heaven, because nothing is better than 
Heaven,"and a leg of mutton is better than nothing. 

Races are matters of course. An ass never can be a horse, although 
he may be a mayorthe Venerable Bede was the mother of Pearl;— 
a l)aker makes bread when he kneads it; a doctor cannot he a doctor 
all at once, because he comes to it by deyrees ; —a man hanged at New¬ 
gate has taken a drop too much;—the bridle day is that on which a 
man leads a woman to the halier: never mind the aspirate; punning’s 
all fair, as the archbishop said in the dream. 

Puns interrogatory are at times serviceable. Vou meet a man carry¬ 
ing a hare; ask him if it is his own /lare, or a wig?—tiiere you stump 
him. Why is Parliament-street like a compendium ? Because it goes 
to a bridge. —Why is a man murdering his mother in a garret a worthy 
person i* Because he is above committing a crime.—Instances of this 
kind are innumerable; and if you want to render, your question particu¬ 
larly pointed, you are, after asking it once ^.r twice, to say, “ D’ye give 
it up?”—then favour your friends with the'oolution. 

Puns scientific arc effective whenever a scientific man or men arc in 
company, because, in the first place, they invariably hate puns, espe¬ 
cially those which arc capable of being twisted into jokes which have 
no possible relation to the science of which the words to be joked upon 
are terms; and because, in the next place, dear, laughing girls, who 
are wise enough not to be sages, will love you for <lisUirbing the self- 
satisfaction of the philosophers, and raising a laugh or titter at their 
expense. 

W’here there are three or four geologists of the party, if they talk of 
their scientific tours made to collect specimens, call the old ones 
“ ninny-hammers,” and the young ones “ chips of the old block and 
then inform them that ciaret is the best specimen of quartz in the 
world. If you fall in with a botanist who is holding forth, talk of 
the quarrels of flowers as a sequel to the loves of the plants, and say 
they decide their differences with pistils. In short, sacrifice everything 
to the pursuit of punning, and, in the course of time, you will acquiie 
such a reputation for waggery, that the whole company will burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughing if you only ask the servants for bread, 
or say “ No ” to the ofier of a cutlet. 

I have now endeavoured to carry you through some of the devices of 
the art of which I profess merely to give the elements; in my next com¬ 
munication I may perhaps illustrate my principles with specimens of 
conversation, to which I shall request your particular attention. 
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ELEGY ON ELIZA, 

WIFE OF BKNJAMI-v FLOWER, OF CAMIIKIDGB, THE FATHER OF THE 
LIHERAL NEWSFAPHK PRESS. 

BY tup: author of coun-la-'v ruyaies.” 

, Oil, Devon! wlien thy daughter died. 

The primrose deck'd the green liill's side. 

The winds were laid the melted snow 
■Was crystal in the l•i^cr's How, 

The elm disclosed its golden green, 

The hazel's crimson tuft vras seen. 

The fechoollioy sought the mossy lano 
To watch the building thrush again. 

And birds, upon the budding spray. 

Rejoiced in Apnl's sweetest day: 

She, too, rejoiced, thy wondi'ous child, 

Fur in the iirins of death she smiled ! 

Aral when her wearied strength was spent; 

When Jlain's disastrous strife was o'er ; 

When. pallM as a monument, 

Eliza mmeu not, spoke not more: 

Her ]>rnttliirg hahes might deem she slept. 

And wonder wliy their father wept. 

Why wept he ? If, with sonl unmoved. 

From all who loved her, all she loved, 

From husband, clnldrcn, she could part. 

And meet the blow that still'd her heart; 

Why wept ho? Not that she was gone 
To wait beneath th' eternal throne, 

And kiss in heaven, with holy joy, 

Her youngest born--that fatal boy ! 

And smile, a brighter spirit there, 

Oil him, still doom'd to walk with care ! 

Oh, still on him, from realms of light 
The soraph-mati'on bends tier sight, 

Still, still his friend in trouble tried. 

Though sever’d from his lonely side ! 

He weeps ! for truth and beauty rest 
Beneath the shnmd that wraps her breast: 

Taste mourns a sister on her bier. 

And mure than genius claims a tear. 

The blessing of the sufferer 
Bedews the turf that covers her ; 

And orphans whom she taught to road, 

Diup over her a silver bead. 

Who di<l not pass in scorn your door, 

Yo children of the helpless poor ! 

Oh, bless'd in life I in death how Mess’d !— 

Her life in beauteous deeds array’d ! 

Her death, serene as e\ening’s shade ! 

* And bliss is her eternal rest! 
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A LETTER FROM WALES*. 

Bl' T1I£ BATE S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Dear AFartin,— From Oxford to Gloucester*, to Ross*, to Hereford, 
to Jjeoininslcr*, to Bishop’s Castle*, to Montgomery, to Welshpool, 
L’aiivilling*, Llaiigunnog, Bala", Druid House*, Llangollen, Wrex¬ 
ham ■ •, Ruthyri, Denbigh*, St. Asaph, Holywell *, Rudland, Abcrgelcy *, 
Abel Conway ‘, Abber *, over a ferry to Beaumaris * (Anglesea), Amlwch *, 
Cojijicr-niims, Gwinda, Mocldon, over a ferry to Caernarvon, have I 
journeyed, now philosophizing with Iliicks, now melancholizing by 
intself, or else indulging those day-dreams of fancy, that make, rc vlitie.s 
more gloomy. To whatever place I have affixed ihc mark*, there we 
slejil. The first part of our tour was intensely hot— the roads, white, 
and dazzhng, seemed to uuduhilc v. ith heal—and the counuy bare and 
unhedged, presented notliing but slonc-fenees, dreary to the eye ami 
seorehuig to the touch. At Ross wc took up our quarters at the King’s 
Arms, once t)ie house of Mr. Kyrle, the eelcltrated Man of Ross. I 
gave the window-sliutler a few verses, which I shall add to the end of 
the letter. The walk from Idangimnog to'^Bala, over the mountains, 
was most wild and romantic. There arc immense and rugged clefts in 
the mountains, which in winter must form cataracts most tremendous : 
now there is just enough sun-gliltering water dashed down over them to 
soothe, not disturb llic car. I climbed up a precipice on wliich A^as 
a large thoin-trce, and slept by the side of one of them near two 
hours. 

At Bala, shortly after, in came a clergyman well-dressed, and with 
him four other gentlemen. I was asked for a jiiiblic character: I gave 
Dr. Priestley. The clergyman whispered to his neighbour, who, it 
seems, is the apothceaiy of the parisli, “Republicans!” Accordingly 
when the doctor (as the\ call apothecaries) was to have given a name, 
“ 1 gives a sentiment, gemmen ! May all Rcpnblicaus be j/t<//oteeiied.” 
Uj) starts the Democrat, “ May ali fools he gullotcened, and then you 
will l)c first.” Fool, riigne, traitor, liar, &c., flew' in each others’ faces 
in hailstoims of vociferation. This is nothing in Wales—they make, it 
necessary vent-holes for the siil[dmreous fumes of their temper. 1 
cndca\uurcd to calm the tempest by observing, “That however difl'erent 
our political opinions might he, the ajqtearance of a clergyman in the 
company Jissuied me that rve were all Cliristians; though 1 found it 
ratlier difficult to reconcile the lust seutiraenl with the spirit of Chris- 
tianiU,” “ IMio I” quoth the clergyninn; “ Christianity! Why, we 
a’n’t at cluirch now*, arc we ? The gemman’s sentiment was a very 
good one, beeaussc it show* him to he sincere in his principles.” Welsh 
politics, however, could not prevail o cr Welsh hospitality: they all 
shook hands with me (except the parson), and said 1 was “ an open¬ 
speaking, honest-hearted fellow, though I was a hil of a democrat.” On 

^ Wo are kindly germicred to )iuld>sh this letter; it was written tu tlic Jute 
Mr. Martin (a elergyman of Dorsetsliire), to whonT tiie Poet dedicated 
one of Ids dramatic pieces, it is interesting and rh..racteristic; and is, indeed, 
«{nite a fragment of autobiography. Of the two poems aniie.\ed, the one to the 
faded Violet ha.s not, we helie\e, Iteen printed; the other is well known, but this 
copy differs from that which lias been published. 
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our road from Bala to Druid House we met Brookes and Berdmore, our 
YisaX pedestrians; a gemini of were vigorously marching on¬ 

ward—in a post-chaise! Berdmore had been ill. Wc were not a little 
glad to see each othei, Llangollen is a village most romantically situ¬ 
ated ; but the weather was so intensely hot, that we saw only what was 
to be admired—-wc could not admire. At Wrexham, the tower is most 
inagnificenl; and in the church is a white marble monument of Lady 
Middleton, superior, merJ ipudem seuteatia, to anything in Westminster 
Abbey. It had entirely esctiped my memory that Wrexham w'as the resi- 
(\encc of a Miss E. Evans, a young lady with whom, in happier days, I 
liM been in habits of fraternal correspondence; she lives with her grand- 
• mother. As I w.'is standing at the window of the. inn she jjassed by, 
and with her, to my utter astonishment, licr sister, Mary Evans, quam 
afflictum rt perditd amabam, yea, ev('n to anguish. They both started 
. and gave a short cry, almost n faint shriek. 1 sickened and well nigh 
fainted, but instantly retired. Had I ajjpeared to recognize her, my 
fortitude would not have supported me. 

“ Vivit, scil mihi non ^ivit -nova forte marita. 

Ah! doloi"^! alterius eaiit a ccrvice pepmulit. 

A'tw, male llda valcta accensso insumnin mentis, 

Littora ainula,%ale to! vale, ah ! fonnosa Maria.'’ 

Hucks informed me that the two sisters walked by the window four or 
five times, as if anxiously. Doubtless, they think themselves deceived 
by some face strangely like me. God bless lu:r! Her image is in the 
sanctuary of my bosom, and never can it be torn from tliencc but with 
the strings that grapple my heart to life. This circumstance made 
me quite ill. I had been wandering among the wild wood scenery and 
terrible graces of tlic Welsh mountains to wear away, not lo revive, ilx* 
images of the past! But love is a local anguish; I am lifly miles dis- 
laut, and am not lialf so miserabh;. 

At Denbigh Is tlie finest ruined castle in the kingdom : it surpassed 
every tiling 1 could have conceived. I wandered theie two hours in a 
still evening, feeding upon melancholy. Two well-dressed young men 
were roaming there. “ 1 will play my flute here,’’ said the first, “ it 
will have a romantic effect.” “ Bless thee, man of genius and sensi¬ 
bility!” I silently exclaimed. He sat down amid the most awful part 
of the. ruins. The moon just began to make her rays predominant over 
the lingering dayliglit. I pre-atluned my feelings to emotion, and the 
romantic youth instantly struck up the sadly-pleasing tune of Afis. 
Casey— 

“ The British lion is my sign, 

A roaring trade I drive on,”’ &e. 

Three miles from Denbigh, on the road to St. Asaph, is a fine bridge 
with one archy of great grandeur. StaiuKat a little distance, and 
through it you see the woods waving on the hUI-hnnk of the river in a 
most lovely point of view'. A beautiful prospect is always more pic¬ 
turesque when seen at some little,distance through an arcli. I have 
frequently thought of Mick Taylor’s way of viewing a landscape by put¬ 
ting liis head bcttreefl bis thighs Under the arch was the most perfect 
echo I ever heard. Hucks sung ** Sweet Echo ” with great effect. At 
Holywell I bathed in the famous St. Winifred’s well—it is an excellent 
cold bath. 
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Just before I quitted Cambridge I met a countryman with a strange 
walking-stick, hve feet in length. I eagerly bought it, and a most faith¬ 
ful servant it has proved to me. My sudden afibetion for it has mellowed 
into settled friendsliip. On the morning of our leaving Abergeley, just 
before our final departure, I looked for my stick in the ])lacc where I bad 
left it over-night. It was gone! I alarmed the house. No one knew 
anything of it. In the flurry of anxiety I sent for the crier of the 
town, and gave him the following to cry about the town and on the 
beach, which he did with a gravity for which I am indebted to his stu 
pidity:— 

“ Missing from the Bee Inn, Abergeley, a curious walking-stick. 
one side it displays the head of an eagle, the eyes of which repy.sent 
rising suns, and the ears Turkish crescents. On the other sidctis the 
portrait of the owner in wood-rvork. Beneath the. head of tlie eagle is 
a Welsh wig, and around the neck of the stick is a Queen Elizabeth’s 
ruff in till. All adown it waves the line of beauty, in very ugly carving. 
If any gentleman (or lady) has fallen in love with the above-described 
stick, and secretly carried off the same, he (or she) is hereby earnestly 
admonished to conquer a passion, the continuance of which must prove 
fatal to his (or her) honesty; and if the said stick has slipped into such 
gentleman’s (or lady’s) hand through ifcAdvcrtcnce, he (or she) is 
required to rectify the mistake with all convenient speed.—God save the 
King.” 

Abergeley is a fashionable Welsh watering-place, ai'd so singular a 
proclamation excited no small crowd upon the beach; among the rest 
a lame old gentleman, in whose hands Avas descried my dear stick. 
The old gentleman, w'lio lodged at our inn, felt great confusion, and 
walked homewards, the solemn crier before him, and a various caval¬ 
cade behind him. I kept the muscles of my face in tolerable sub¬ 
jection : he made his lameness an apology for borrowing my stick— 
supposed he should have returned before I wanted it again, &c. Thus 
it ended, except that a very handsome young lady put her head out of a 
coach Avindow, and hcggal my permission to have the bill Avhich I had 
delivered to the crier; I acceded to the recpicst AAith a compliment that 
lighted up a blush upon her cheek, and a smile upon her lips. We 
passed over a ferry, and landed at AliercouAvay. We had scarcely left 
the boat, ere we descried Brookes and Berdmore, Avith whom avc have 
joined parties, nor do Ave mean to separate. Our tour through Anglesea 
to Caernarvon has been repaid by scarcely one object worth seeing. 
To-morrow avc visit Snowdon, &c. Brookes, Berdmore, and myself, at 
the imminent hazard of our lives, scaled the \wy summit of Pemnaen- 
maur—it Avas a most dreadful expedition ! I will give you the account 
ill some future letter. 

I sent for Bowles’s Works while at Oxford—how Avas I shocked! 
Every omission and every alteration disgusts taste and mangles sensi¬ 
bility. Surely some Oxford toad has been squatting at the Poet's car, 
and spitting into it the cold venom of dullness. It is not BoavIcs— he 
is still the same—the added poems prove it—descriptive, dignihed, 
tender, sublime. The sonnets added are exquisite?;-' Ahbd Thule has 
marked beauties, and the little poem at Sontlnunpton is a diamond—in 
whatever light you place it, it reflects ticauty and splendour. The 
“ Shakspeare” is sadly unequal to the rest; yet iu whose poems, except 
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in those of Bowles, would it not have been excellent ? Direct to me, 
my dear fellow, to be left at the post-office, Bristol, and tell me every¬ 
thing about yourself, how you have spent the vacation, &c. 

Believe me, with gratitude and fraternal friendship. 

Your obliged 

Jufy 22, 1794. S. T. Colehidgk. 


Lines written at Ross, at the Kino's Arms, once the house of 

Mr. Kyrue. 

liicber than misers o'er their countless hoards, 

Nobler than kings, or king-polluted lords, 

Here dwelt the Man of Ross! Oh ! stranger, hear! 
Departed merit elaims the glistening tear. 

If 'neath this roof thy winc-cheer'd moments pass, 

Fill to the good man's name one grateful glass. 

To higher zest shall memory wake thy soul. 

And virtue mingle in the ennobled howl. 

But if, like mo, through life's distressful scene. 

Lonely and sad ihy pilgrimage hath been : 

And if, thy iTi-east with heart-.«ick anguish rife. 

Thou joiinie3cst|»nward tempest-toss’d in life. 

Here cheat thy cares, in generous visions melt. 

And dream of g()odne.ss thou hast never felt. 


The faued Flower. 

Ungrateful he, who pluck'd thee from thy stalk, 

Poor faded tlow’ret! on his careless way ; 

Inhaled awhile thy odours on his walk. 

Then onw'ard pass'd, and left thee to decay. 

Ah ! melancholy emblem I bad I seen 

Thy modest beauties dew'd with evening's gem, 

I had not rudely cropp'd thy parent stem. 

But loft thee, blushing, 'mid the enliven’d green. 

And now I bend me o'er thy wither’d bloom, 

And dro]) the tear—as Fancy, at niy side. 

Deep-sighing, points the fair frail Abra's tomb—« 

“ Like thine, sad tlower, was that poor wanderer’s pride 1 
Oh! lost to love and truth, whose selfish joy 
'Tasted her vernal sweets, but tasted to destroy.” 

S, T. Coleridge, 


<tft cannot be necessary to offer any apology for adding to this letter 
“ a Fragment,” which wc have received from the same source. It was, 
wc niiderstand, written by Mr. Coleridge while he was at college, and 
was designed to show that " the study of H^tory is iireferable to the 
study of Natural Philosophy.”] 

Truth is the natural aliment of the human mind, and the investiga¬ 
tion of truth its noblest pursuit j but of all the modes of conveying truth, 
that must he flic most interesting t& us, which, by extending our know¬ 
ledge of moral ffKd intellectual facts, makes us more thoroughly ac- 
qiiaiuted with our own nature. The recesses of the human heart are not 
to be explored by the microscopic eye of the metaphysician, nor its laby¬ 
rinths unfolded by the clue of logical analysis. In the mirror of history 
only can man contemplate his mental proportions. From the actions of 
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beings similar to himself, he must infer the operations of hifi own 
passions; and by the analogies of the past, learn to apprehend the pre¬ 
sets and anticipate the future. PJiysical and mathematical trutlis fre¬ 
quently lie hid in their abstruseness; but sentiments and experiments, 
which display the human soul, arc as obvious to the understanding as 
they are delightful to the heart. Removed from the enlarged prospects 
and active energies of the moral world, science too often produces only 
the jargon of technical arrangements, or accumulates the impertinence 
of academical forms; but society is tbd historian’s school, and its lessons 
his subject. By ascertaining the effects of virtue and vice, his page, 
give force to the dictates of religion; and by exhibiting liberty in US 
most exalted state, they awaken the germs of freedom, which \vilb*ex- 
pand in the breast of every rational being, if they arc not nijjped liy the 
frosts of prejudice, or blighted by the mildews of i,orruplion. TJm con¬ 
templation of great characters never fails to warm the ) oung and gene¬ 
rous student into the noble attempt of imitative virtue, and helps to 
guard the mind against the impulse of selfish passions and the contagion 
of example. It is indeed only by dwelling upon the sublime beauties of 
heroic character, that we can discover that amazing opposition of the 
hateful and the lovely in moral excellence and moral deformity, and that 
we can be animated into a passion for disinitirested virtue. The cflect 
which almost constantly attends such a course of reading opei ates on 
our inclinations in the strongest manner, and virtue and liberty become 
the objects of a secondary worship in the delighted imagination. 

These motives apply to Bri tons with peculiar force : while they en¬ 
joy privileges unpossessed by other nations, it were ingratitude in them 
to be ignorant of the illustrious characters by wliose virtues these ]>rivi- 
legcs were attained—patriots who, with the sacrifice of their tciidercst 
affections, and even with the loss of their lives, have set up the banners 
of liberty against tyranny, and made monarebs shrink into cili/eris. 
The history of England is the history of liberty, and the lives of a 
Russell and a Sydney seen designed by Providence to sboiv mankind the 
sublime heiglits to wliicli freedom may conduct them. Neglect becomes 
impiety when committed against these sacred names. 

But it has been objected that the study of history tends to introduce 
habits of scepticism in points of the highest imjiortancc. This, however, 
we deny ; on the contrary, the doctrines here alluded to rest on history 
as their sole foundation—it is history in which all the evidences for their 
authenticity arc to be fomid--it is history which must make faith reason, 
and the philosopher a Christian. The light of history is indeed sure to 
expose the vanity of all those popular systems and prejudices v. hich are 
to be found in every country, derived originally from fraud or supersti¬ 
tion, and craftily imposed on the many to serve the interests of a f;nv. 
Hence it is, that upon thfgrietection of any of these, and especially of the 
religious kind, see all tJiat rage of fierce bigots, hypocritical zealots, 
and interested politicians—of all whose credit or fortunes depend upon 
the continuance of folly and ignorance among men. Tiiese, iinleed, may 
tremble, while we turn over the volumes which detect the fallacy of their 
claiins: for, however weak and wicked men may diSgtiAe the real nature 
of things, the dominion of truth must at last prevail; and philosophy, 
guided by the torch of history, will cleanse the dark and noisome cave 
of superstitious error! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Harry O’Reardoh.— Part III. 

“ Sure, if I.’m agreeable, and see no objections,” said Harry, there’s 
mo reason in life why yon should, Moyna. When I get over the tailor, 
Vnd tlic like o’ that, I don’t vniderstand cither rhyme or reason for your 
gVmving high about it. Sure, you confessed before the court, it was me 
yovWere thinking of.” 

“ Kush ! ” interrupted Moyna, placing her hand before Harry’s lips ; 
and ilien she turned away her face to hide the blushes which steeped 
. her cheeks in crimson. 

Eight weeks had elapsed since Harry had been compelled to give 
evidence touching the wrong and the right side of the road—eight weeks 
since his heart beat high at finding Moyna allcctionate, and Moyna 
scathloss—eight weeks, or nearly so, since he found Iiiraself established, 
through the kindness of ^e cold-mannered English gentleman, in a 
situation connected with me Irish packets, where his knowledge of 
his countrymen, and his intelligence, were of real value to his employer. 
It was one which fortunately chimed in with his pride and his inde¬ 
pendence : a sort of place most disagreeable to an Englishman, because 
an Englishman desires his occupation to be defined; but which an Irish¬ 
man always likes, because he can make the most of it—that is, in 
“ the genteel wayand Harry certainly did make the most of it, and of 
himself too. It would have been difficult to meet a handsomer couple 
than Harry and Moyna, as they walked slowly along the Hocks— 
not lost in admiration of the numher and beauty of the ships, but 
quietly intent upon each other’s charms—^jiist as lovers were and will 
be to the end of the w'orld. Moyna’s kind mistress had arrived, and 
^loyna was again with her; but the time had approached when she 
must either return with her to Ireland, or quit her protection for ever! 

“ As I said before,” repeated Harry, “ when I can see no objection 
to the dift'crence you think so much of. what need is there for you to 
bring it forward ? Sure, Moyna, this country is not like our own for 
that, and many a thing else; and as to old Ireland now!-’* 

He hesitated, and Moyna inquired—“ What about it, Masther 
Harry?” , 

“ Why—^it’s more than maybe, that I shall never set foot on it 
again! ” 

“Oh!—don’t say so—don’t say so!” she replied, clasping her 
hands. “ Sure, my heart bates double when Wthink of it! Its fields— 
its green hills—the kindly people—the fresh air—the cow, the craythur 
that knew me as if it was a Christian—the blessing from my mother’s 
lips ! To say pothing of the bohrejen—the bohreen, Masther Harry— 
where-” 

She paused, aJfti Slushed more rosy-red than ever; nor would he 
sjJeak a single worf, or afert his eyes, but stood enjoying her confusion, 
and delighted to see the increased beauty which emotion lent to her 
countenance. 

Aug. —VOL. XLVii. NO. CLXxxvin. 2 d 
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“All! behave, Mill you ?’* she said at last, in reproof to liisnidcnl 
gaze. “ Hehavc, do, Masther Harry; and don’t be shaming me before 
my face. You stare as bad as if you were an Englishman.” 

“ You’re uroiig, I believe, there,” replied Harry, drawing her arm 
within his, sts they diverged towards a street leading out of Liverpool; 
“ for they say the Irish are more forward than the English.” 

“ They say what’s untrue, then ! ” replied Moyna, warmly. “ i 
never saw such brazen men as there are in this town.” 

“ Why, Moyna, the truth is, that all the week they are looking a. 
their big books in their dirty counting-houses, or smelling palm-oil, < r 
unshipping pigs, or unloading cotton, or measuring sails, or someth'-'fig 
that way; and the only time they get to use their eyes like Chr'^Stian 
men, is of a Sunday. And faith, Moyna, it must be a treat to ^them, 
to get anything so pretty and fresh as yourself to lof>k at. Hut tell me, 
Moyna, why you remember the bohrceii ?” 

Moyna’s eyes glanced for a moment up, then down, and then she 
shook her head, saying—Be easy, Masther Harry, do; you know well 
enough—I wish you didn’t. Maybe it would be better for us both you 
did not; for, if I’rn not mistaken—though neither the religion nor the 
tailor w'ould be let stand betwixt you and inr, as far as your own thoughts 
go, more particular here in England, and Especially in this great town, 
where my mistress tells me tailors and merchants, and all sorts, arc 
jumbled up together, like curds and whey—yet, Masther Harry, the 
time will come, when you’d want to go back to your own country ; and 
wdiat woidd your mother—and what woidd all your peojde, dead anil 
living, say, to see, that, instead of bringing them a bran spick’and span 
new English wife, you only brought over poor Moyna Roden—jioor 
Moyna!—that your own mother (wJio, I know, is a well-bred—wcll- 
learncd woman) never thought good enough to wipe her shoes?” 

“ My mother fv a taste high, I own,” replied Ilarry, “ hut she would 
not he so if she knew you ; and you are far before, all the neighbours’ 
daughters that ever wo e, for learning; and noAV, having travelled-” 

“ Marther Harry,” interrupted the maiden, “ T don't know what comes 
over young people at limes, to be doing just the direct contrary to what 
they ought! It’s mighty fiolish, so it is, yet it’s hard to help it; and 
Somehow' or other things turn up sometimes, so against all one’s inten¬ 
tions. To think of my leaving home first—if the truth must be told— 
to put the thoughts of you out of my head, and then-” 

“ My meeting you,” added her lover, “ to put them in again. Bui, 
Moyna, rociie as yon are, you know you had not got them out. Re¬ 
member the hemp-seed, Afoyna!” 

“ Whisht! Masther Harry.’* 

“ T never can forget it, Moyna-—I'd be worse than a brute if I did ; 
and now listen to me. ^My situation is worth fivc-and-twenty silver 
sliillings a week, paid as regularly as the day—no apology—no ‘ call 
again ’ work. There’s not many a landowner in ould Ireland can get 
his rents as I get my dues, after that fashion. Moyna. wie could live 
like kings and queens on it-” 

“ Masther Harry, you forget the religion—youTorget your mother!” 

“ They don’t think so much about religion here as they do at home,” 
he replied. 

“ And more’s the pity—I’ve thought so too,” said Moyna: “ just be- 
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cause* I’ll tell you bow it is. They’re the most puffed 'up people under 
the smi. Stiifliiig themselves, body and soul, with goold—nothing but 
goold! Well might the minister, on Sunda}', call it the yellow pesti¬ 
lence. It’s a pity t<i sec jreople forget their G«d, for the sake of the 
bounty he bestows. And your mother, Masther Harry: she has a hard 

f fiice to a heretic, and^ in course, would not liVe to see the sou she loves 
above the world, united to one for life! To never hee«l other reasons, 
which, to a proud woman like her, is reason for anything.” 

Harry paused. What Moyna said was true—perfectly true j but then 

S »ved her! And, true to his man-ish nature, there was a mingling of 
hness with his love, which made him hope to compromise between 
cst, or perhaps (for he was not sordid) I should say, between his 
habitual fear of his mother, and his affection for one of the most devoted 
girls who had ever left the green isle of her birth. 

“ Sure, Moyna,” he said at last, “ there is no reason to tell her any¬ 
thing about it.” 

IVloyna liad no family piidc to make her path crooked, but she Inid a 
I’onsidcrable degree of womanly feeling — that uprightness of mind 
whicii scorns concealment, bccauhc concealment implies, if not vice, at 
least meanness; though humbly she was born, and humbly bred, still 
she had that propriety o^eeling which so freq\jently overturns the 
maxims of philosophy and the rules of education, as to be ])ronouuced 
innate. Harry looked in her face, and he saw that the colour had fa<led 
from her check; lie felt the hand that vested on his arm tremble, and 
she fried to withdraw it; then again her clieek Hushed, while she re¬ 
plied—“ I am but a poor girl, I know, Masther Harry, and I always 
told you so I was proud to be your friend, and had no thoughts ever 
to be your wife, till you put it hi my head; and the thought stayed (here 
in spile of myself, liut as to hiding a maiilagc--I'd never listen to 
if—never! I’m poor, but I’m honest; and there's no value hi an 
honest name, if it is to be hid from the worhl like a tiling of shame. 

I knew it would come to this : there was always a cloud over my heart, 
even when yon smiled the sweetest on me. God mark you to grace, 
.Hasther Harry, but our love-days are over! Thank God, there is 
nothing betwixt us to hinder your still thinking Moyna Roden your 
friend!” 

She withdrew, or rather tried to withdraw, her hand, which Harry 
elas])cd tirmly within his. Rvciy w'ord Moyna had uttered, made him 
respert her more and more. He felt at that moment only one wisli— 
that he liad a kingdom to lay at her feet. His entliubiasm was roii.sed : 
the pride on whicli he w as ever ringing the changes had, he fancieil, found 
an echo in her licart; and he had not sufficient skill to discover of how 
su[)crior an order her feelings werfe to his. They bad got out of the 
streets, and had been walking under the shatkiw of a long w all. .Sud¬ 
denly turning the corner—Moj na’s hand still clasped in Harry’s—his 
countenance expressing the greatest anxiety—her’s vibrating with emo¬ 
tion— an itppirition stood before them, for which they were certainly 
unprepared. This was no other than Harry O’Reardon’s own mother, as 
large and bony aT ever. Harry caught sight of her before she saw them. 
Her red cloak was floafing behind her—her black silk bonnet blown 
back—her grey hair stfeaming—^lier appearance as wild and as gro¬ 
tesque as can well be imagined. 

2 G 2 
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“ My God!” ejaculated Harry, and his (jra^p of Moyna^s hand re¬ 
laxed. She withdrew it instantly, and stood unsupported by his side. 
The mother’s eye met her son’s gaze, and in an instant, regardless of 
the publicity of the pltce, her arms were clasped round his neck. She 
read over his features. 

“ The light of my eyes !—the jewel of my he^’t!—I’ve been tracing 
you the whole day, till I hav’n’t a foot to stand on. But, oh! my grief! 
With the blossom comes the blight !~or else, what do you be after doing 
in her company ?” i 

“ It’s Moyna Roden,” said Harry, gaining courage, and presentin'^; 
licr to his mother. ./ 

“ The light has not left my eyes, nor the knowledge my head,’^ she 
replied. “ I have seen the tailor’s daughter of the Bohreen Ilah ;jefore 
now.” 

“ Then, mother, you have seen an honest girl, and a'* honest man’s 
daughter. If it had not been for the interest Moyna Roden excited for 
me, I might liave been living on gravel hash, or dying of starvation. 
There's no use in following pride to his journey’s end, which is to the 
devil himself. No, no!—There’s reason in all things. Come home, 
mother, to my place, and tell me why you c?,me.” 

“ Why I came ?” repeated the old woniSn—the tears running down 
her cheeks as she spoke. “ Why I came, and you here, Harry ?” 

It was a mother’s reply. 

“ She docs not bide with you, docs she ?” whispered Mrs. O’Reardou 
to her son; but Moyna caught the whisper, and replied; at first her 
voice was feeble and indistinct, but as her purpose strengthencil, so did 
her words. 

“I do not bide with your s.m, Mrs. O’Reardon—and I wouder that 
you can’t remember the time of your owrn youth, and think of how you 
would feel if such a question was put to you in your maiden days. Oh ! 
yon need not look proud on me, I never stirred your pride with a disre¬ 
spectful word or thougid, nor- never will if I know myself; and ns to 
Master Harry, I leave it to him to do raejusticc—he knows what I said 
to him not ten minutes past I’d scorn a lie as much as yourself—and 
always did—the blood in the veins of every O’Heardon that ever was 
bom is thick enough to be cut with a knife, but the honest principle 
maybe as strong in the hearts of the more lowly; there’s a scent on the 
blossom of the wild violet as well as in the lily or the rose. Master 
Harry will, for my sake, tell you all I said—and so, farewell, and may 
you not be humbled in a country where people arg proud of nothing but 
their gold. Farewell I master Harry—farewell! I—I-” 

She could not finish her sentence, but rushed down another turning, 
and was out pf |^ht in an instant. Harry made an effort to retain her, but 
in vain, aftd m some tin# mother ar»d son walked on together in silence. 

“ I heard-it all!” at length, said the %Yidow—“how she came over 
a’purpose to trap yon; and sure, the cuteness of them black Protestants 
bates Bannaclier. And I just thought I’d follow, myself^ and sec about 
it—for, sure the poison would never leave ray heart if you married kith 
or kin of Steve Roden the tailor!” ” 

“ Whoever told you that Moyna w'anted to tfap me, told a falsehood ?” 
replied Harry, manfully—“ It is not half an hour since she refused to 
marry me.” 
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The start and attitude of his mother at this announcement may 
perhaps be imagined. “Refused! refused to marry you! She re¬ 
fused you 1 —you ! Oh ! the insolence and ingratitude of the world ! 
What will it come to in the end ? The impudenee of her to refuse you ! 
You, wliose shoes she ought to be glad to clean. Had she no regaul to 
ithe family of the O’Reardons—whose ancc^^rws defied Oliver Crom- 
^vcll, Harry the Kighth and his heresies, and sent Queen Elizabeth to 
I the devil hot-foot! Oh! Harry! Harry ! to think a son of mine should 
cv(‘r be refused by a tailor’s daughter! if I dreamt it would have come to 
this I’d have laid my old bones in the church-yard—and never troubled 
England!” 

i'larry undertook the task of splitting the thuuderboltj but not without 
some*dread of its effects; so he only ventured to interrupt her by saying 
—“ That he thought, from wliat had passed, she did not wish him to 
marry Moyna.” 

Of course she did not! 

“Then, why was she angry that Moyna had refused him ?’* 

This set her off upon another tack. “ Why ? Oh! to think that he 
sho\ild come to this so .soon—that he should be so bewitched as not to 
see the disgiMce he had bremght upon his peojde by bis conduct—to put 
himself in the way of bciiig refused by the likes of her !'* 

11 would be both tiresome and ridiculous to repeat the invectives 
heaped upon Harry for forgetting (as she said) what, certainly, he had 
not forgotten, his family pride; and it must be confessed that Harry laid 
Ids head on his pillow ihat night with more anxious and troubled feelings 
than he had given way to in all his poverty. His mother coming over, 
as she ex[)rcssed it, “ to lake care of hint /” occasioned him much vexa¬ 
tion ; he had been quite long enough in England to understand the. 
diflercnce between Irish and English habits—and to see the ridicule 
which invariably attached itself to the former. He bad obtained a situ¬ 
ation more than sufficient for bis wants, but he .saw' that his mother had 
formed an estimate of expense according to Irish, not English prices; he 
felt assured that, accustomed as he had been to respect, in Ireland, (for 
any one knowing tlie'country, will readily call to mind the deep venera¬ 
tion.which the peasant Irish feel and express for those who are come of 
dacent people,) she would ill bear to rough it amongst those whose 
greatest knowledge consists in, the difference they so correctly estimate 
between sixpence and a shilling. He had thought, in his morafcuts of enthu¬ 
siastic affection, that he could share his little stipend and live respectably 
and happily with a wife like Moyna—but all his habitual devotion for 
liis widowed mother could not reconcile him to the absurdity of her 
playing Madame Mere in a two-pair front room in a narrow street, and 
expatiating, as she undoubtedly would, on the antiquity and dignity of 
the O’Reardons. He was, as he mentally terrhed it, “ fairly and entirely 
bothered,” so bothered with the long line of mortifications which awaited 
him, that he did not do what he intended-^go and seek out the gentle- 
hearted giri whose feelings had beep so unnecessarily outraged. 

“My mother will be tired after her long sea journey,” he said, within 
himself—“ and 'jnieif once the sleep comes over her she will rest long; 
and while the svm is blinking, to-morrow morning, I will see Moyna and 
tell her how perfectly I vindicated her, and*how, even my mother was 
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brought to confess that she was an honest-hearted girl.” And, coutbnted 
with this resolve, Harry at last fell asleep. 

Some one or other has said that love is only an episode in man’s 
existence. I wish, with all my soul, that it occupied no more distin¬ 
guished station in the heart of woman; but my wishing so will not 
prevent many of the fair sex making fools—and mourning fools too—of 
themselves as long as the world lasts. After all, what would the worth 
of wonien be—as wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, if their hearts were 
hardened against the exercise of the affections ? The great thing is to 
direct these affections into a proper channel, and they then become as 
strongholds, wherein all that is good and noble may be kept in safety. ^ 

The window of the little chamber where Moyna slept, overlooked'the 
street, and, finding her kind mistress out when she returned, she seated 
herself at it, with her Bible open in her hand. Sim had been taught 
by her mother to apply to it in all times of danger and d’stress, and she 
opened it, wdth eyes still streaming with bitter tears; the passage she 
fust saw through the mistiness of weeping w'as one of cheering com¬ 
fort and consolation; and she paused, intending to think over its 
singular application to her own case, but, insensibly, she caught 
herself looking down the street with thf one idea in her mind. 
“ Surely he will come to-night—he will nof suffer this evening to pass 
without calling, if it is only to say ‘good-bye’ properly; be could not 
think it proper, jiarting that way in the street, after his mother’s 
harshness.” And then again she tried to read her Bible, but the 
letters danced before her eyes, and her heart beat so loudly that she 
fancied she could hear its ihrobhings; “ there, that surely must be 
him !” and she shrank behind the little curtain lest he should see her 
watching, and not think it maidenly. 

But no, it was not Harry; the evening was closing in—the lamps 
were lighting, and still he came not. Oli! the bitterness of such mo¬ 
ments to a young and unsophisticated heart. She walked up and down 
the room, recalling all -'he had said—sifting her memory to discover if 
any harsh or unjustifiable word had escaped her. Perhaps she had been 
too abrupt! Perhap.s she had forgotten the respect due to Mrs. O’Reardon! 
Harry—Master Harry surely would not suffer them to part that way 
without an exchange of blessings. She had still much to say to him, 
much to tell him, that he ought to beware of some of the company that 
had gathered round him lately; ])oor proud Irishmen! beneath even his 
own caste, yet willing to flatter him in their low way—and Harry loved 
flattery. 

Oh! sure it was not in that fashion they were to part after all! And 
her love for him the talk of Liverpool; and it put in the papers—and 
all the likes o’ that. It w'as too dark for her now to look up the street, 
yet she remain^^ revolvirtg and re’'olving until she felt her mistress’s 
fingers resting oit her shoulder ; she had covered her face with her hands, 
and was weeping with the intensity of an ardent spirit nearly worn out by 
anxiety. There is a species oiF existing kindness betvfeen the higli breii 
ladies of Ireland and their servants, which I have looked for in vain in any 
other country, particularly in England. In England*, in fact, it could 
not be, for the servatits tread so closely on the cast-off manners and 
habits of their mistresses,* that, noticing them beyond the ordinary 
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routine of question and command, would destroy the family economy— 
they would encroach upon any other familiarity; but such is not the 
case, or rather was not the case, at the period I allude to—some eighteen 
years ago ; there was thou a feudal feeling mixed with a deep sentiment 
of veneration and respect, which prevented the possibility of a servant’s 
iStepping beyond the i>ale, however kindly he nr she might be treated by 
/*lreir employers i nothing could make them luiget the respect they owed 
\ them—they were, in fact, humble, devoted fricmls, true bondsmen uf the 
' atfections—re'ady to serve and slave, and expecting little more than food 
and kindly words in return. It was with this species of attachment 
that Moymi Roden regarded her mistress, and lier mistress, knowing her 
gentle affectionate nature, looked upon Muyna as a lowly but trustworthy 
friend. They had been almost cliildreii together, had gathered fl<>wers 
from* the same stem, had peeped together into the same bird’s nest, had 
sung the same tunes, and the rector’s daughter felt inci eased iinporlancc 
iu her own eyes, when instructing so pretty and intelligent a girl as 
Moyiia Roden. 

Mrs. Dalrjmplc often declared that Moyna, if she had opportunities, 
would be a “ mo^t c/c-yarit ” hulv’s maid, and Miss Dalrymple thought 
all along—(oh ! if Mi>. O’Reaidou had but known it!)—that Moyna was 
too good fur IJurry, and tl^t, if she could but prevail upon a relative she 
had in London to Uxkc her into her house for a lime, Movna would, in 
udditiuu to her nuniy e.vcellent qualities, add those accoTn])lishincnts 
which, in the station she was calculated for, would insure her a perfect 
independence. These simple uuuals of a humble girl cannot interest any 
but those wdio are interested in the workings and feelings of na/z/mf 
minds ; and such could not hut regard Moyna struggling with her affec¬ 
tion and her sense of right, as an object of deep interest. 

“ I kTjow, Miss,” she said, in reply to Miss Dalrymjde’s advice; “ I 
know that it would be fitter for me to put him oxit of my hcail entirely; 
but 1 can’t—that’s the woist of it. 1 knew all along I was gathering 
miseiv for myself, but what did I care ? the little good I did him took 
the sting out of my own sorrow; and now, if I thought he’d do well-” 

“ Do not talk about him,” said Miss Dalrymple; “ if it had not been 
for you, he might have starved; it was your affection and simplicity that 
interested the gentleman on his behalf—and when he called npoii me, 
after my return, to inquire if your story was really true, he expressed 
his ])leasure at being able to serve Harry, saying afterwards —‘ 1 am so 
delighted at the prospect of making her happy.’ I tell you again, 
Moyna, he must be an ungrateful fellow', and a mean spirited, to suffer 
his old bigoted motlie!\' to insult you !” 

“ Ah ! Ma’am, dear, sure it’s only natural he should love his mother ; 
the more, in regard of tlie age j and as to the bigotry, sure he doesn’t 
see that. God forgive him as truly as I do! But he might have bid me 

good bye, he might have said-but no matter ! Pride hardens the 

heart of man, and never was it broader nor deeper than in the heart of 
Harry O’Rcardon!” 

“ I’ll tell* you what you shkll do if you like, Moyna,” said 
her kind friend*?’” sail in to-morrow’s steam-packet for dear Ireland, 
and-” • 

“ No, no,” interrupted the jioor girl, “ I’ll not go back to my own 
place to have the people thinking that Mrs. O’Reardon drove me home 
out of England.” 
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** You would not remain here, 1 am sure, Moyna,** persisted her 
friend, ** after what has passed. You owe it to yourself not to see Harry 
again—Mrs. O’Rcardon would only say that you waited about for her 
son.” 

Miss Dalrymplo struck the right chord, and awoke Moyna’s woman's 
pride : for she, too, was proud in the right way. 

“ True for ye, Miss, darling ! I won’t give her a chance of saying that ^ 
at any rate.” ' 

Right, Moyna! Then I’ll tell you what you shall do; you shall go off 
in the l^ondon coach to my cousin, Lady Ellesmere : she had agreed to 
receive you as an assistant to her own maid, who is to be married in 
six months ; but I did not mention it before, because I thought O’Rcardon 
valued you too much to give you up. Men, in general, appropriate to 
themselves whatever they think most valuable, Imt Harry has not acted 
on this principle! Your family, I know, will be delighted at your being 
with a grand family in London. Say you will go, Moyna r” 

“ And leave you for the could strangers ! Oh ! it's very hard, entirely, 
upon me! But so best—so best! God is good, and may be my heart 
wants hardening. I’ll not deny it, I’ll do w'hatcycr you think best, my 
dear, kind lady—for, sure I am that the thought of the times gone by, 
when we were happy as children in the suKet meadows and parks of 
Linsemead, would hinder you from giving me a bad judgment of any 
sort or kind. I’ll go,Miss,” she added ; “but j'ou’ll not hinder me from 
writing him a bit of a letter to tell him my mind—(hat’s all, and say 
good-bye. I’ll be easy if you let me do that, and I’ll never ask to look 
on his bright face again ! I’ll show you the letter when it is done.” 

.Miss Dalrymple gave her permission, and, before Moyna quitted 
Liverpool the next morning, she committed her farewell to the care of 
her excellent friend. “He can’t but send to see something after me; 
and if he doesn’t, why, still let him have it just for the sake of the old 
friendship I bear him.” 

“Dkar Mastkk IIarhy, —This comes to bid you good-bye, good- 
luck, and every blessin! We shall never meet again in this world—so 
I may tell you that 1 hope wc may in the next, where there’s no record 
kept of people’s sirnames, and nothing’s looked to, except the good and 
the evil. 

“ Forgive me, Master Harry, for telling you to beware of many of 
your countrymen, that blarney you to your face, and want you to be the 
head and the chairman at their meetings, and drink too much whiskey. 
My inislress’s footman knows all about, and more’s than good of, them; 
and how they bring their ignorant faction fights on the very quays of 
Liverpool^—making themselves the talk of the proud English. Sure 
you’re above that same; nevertheless, they might get round you, for flat¬ 
tery blinds many a wise man’s eyes, and it’s what they’ll be wanting is 
to get whi^ki^ and the like ashore, and expect you to help them ! Take 
care, if y^^lease. Master Harry, and don’t let the tem{)tation of 
showing have the power to do ft, make you do anything the law 
thinks wrong I Maybe the laws themselves are wreng « I don’t know— 
but anyhow, even an O’Reardon can’t change tSiem. I ask your pardon 
a thousand times. Master Harry, for trusting my tongue with so much, 
but I could not help it, because I heard more than I care to tell—only 
to yourself, just for a warning. 
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“ rpray the Almighty God to power down the heaven’s own load of 
blessings on you, now and for ever. May you never find the world’s 
dealings coidd, nor its fortunes too hot or too heavy! I forgive the 
hcni't-scalding you gave myself, not you, ])ut your mother, and pray she 
may never feel the want of a smile nor a ‘ God save you kindly ’ in a 
|Sitrange country. “ And so remain, with all humhlencss, 

/ “ Dear Master Harry, 

j , “ Your friend, 

“ Moyna Rowen.** 

Miss Dalryraple herself gave this epistle into Harry’s hand ; and 
she could not help sympathiaiug with his burst of sorrow, when, on the 
following morning, he found Moyna gone, gone beyond his recalling! 

“ She talked of my pride !” he exclaimed, bitterly. “ She had a good 
, share of her own, I’m thinking, or she would not have flown off at a 
moment like this.” 

“ I do not know what you mean,” replied Miss Ualrymplc, calmly; 

“ Moyna is earning her bread in the world as well as yourself; she has 
been the means of procuring you employment i you, nevertheless, suffer 
the absurdity of family pride to interfere between you—and she, God 
kuow's, gently enougli, oji^scs pride to pride, the modest pride of an 
innocent w'oman, which is as taintless as her own purity, and which is 
all she has to protect her from insult. The good, of course, triumphs 
over the bad; slie leaves you to yourself, and seeks, fur from you, an 
honest livelihood. Inquire of your own heart, O’^Reardon, and you will 
find that it is relie,ved by her absence.” 

“ As God is my judge, Madam 1” he exclaimed, fervently, “you do me 
wrong; I loved her dearly—love her stdl, and would marry her to¬ 
morrow' in spite of all tlic family pride.” 

“ It is too absurd,” interrupted Miss Dalryraple," to hear you talking 
of family pride. I can forgive yotir mother, whom I have known so 
many years, for cherishing the failing as well as the feeling of her youth. 
Rut you, a man, amongst men whose inheritance (and a glorious one it 
is for Englishmen !) is a clear head and industrious hands,—you, to yield 
to such phantasies! .Why, you deserve a slave-whip to be rattled about 
your cars. A bushel of Irish pride is not worth a grain of English 
independence; it is the rust that destroys your metal. Believe me, 
Moyna and you are better apart; her mind is pliant,—yours, I fear, is 
hardened by prejudice.” 

Harry stood firm and erect daring a reproof which he would not have 
borne from any othef; but Miss Dalryraple was “of a good family,” 
and his lieart was softened by sorrow—two motives which kept him 
silent. “ And you won’t tell me wdicre she is gone to!” he said at last, 
while ])lacing the letter within hia vest. 

“Not at present,” she replied; “keep your situation for twelve 
months, Harry, and if at the end of that time (when I am again in 

Liverpool) you have preserved an unspotted character-” 

“ 1 hope yoTir’e not afraid of my'charactcr, Ma’am,” said Harry, very 
proudly. • • 

“ I fear your firrmies*, O’Rcnrdon, and I dread that your want of 
English knowledge and English laws may get you into trouble; but,” 
she added, smiling, “you have a talisman within your bosom, and if, in 
twelve months, you still think of Moyna, why^^—•” 
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“God bless you! I forgive you all you have said, just for that one 
morsel of hope; God bless you, Miss Dnlrymple, and don’t fear for me!” 
interrupted Harry; and he left the room, eager to conceal his mingled 
feelings from the lady’s observation. 

Time passed on; nothing could exceed Mrs. O’Reardon’s hatred of 
England and the English—how could she tolerate a coJiiitry where 
potatoes were sold by the iwund, and there was no respect paid to “ good, 
ould families!’’ She was a complete bar to Harry’s improvement; his' 
room Avas no longer neat, as his English landlady had kept it: it was, to 
use an expressive Irish phiasc, always “ Rec-raw,” and Mrs. O’Reardon 
herself was a source of perpetual amusement to those of her neighbourhood 
Avith Avhom she Uisdainctl to associate. Harry was proud and distant 
also, but his pride Avas dignified—hers, petulant and garnilous; she de¬ 
lighted in mortifying the English, and they Averi* not slow at retiuning 
the compliment, so that Harry’s home sojourn was anything but com¬ 
fortable. His habitual veneration for his luotljer couUl not always 
restrain his temper, and, though his salary had been increased, it Avas 
insiifhcient, from bad management, to the supply of his wants, Avhilc 
married men supported their families respectably on considerably less ; 
this he told his mother, whose invariable reply was, “ that site coul<l 
not let herself down to the low turns of the^aiic spirited English, Avho 
sould potatoes by the pound, burnt the ends of their candles on hits o’ 
tin, and never had a bit or a sup to give a friend when they cuinc in 
unawaies.” This “ coming iu unawares ” was a great e\il: “ the boys 
and girls from their ould place” Averesure of the bit and the suj), and so 
were their cousins, and their cousins’ friends, to Avhom Mrs. O’ReardoJi 
could abuse the English to her lieavl’s content,—mingling her orations 
with an account of her son’s property^ (which, of course, she exagge 
rated,—wages she disdained to naine,) and a display of “ tca-chancy,’’ 
gaudy Avith all the colours of the rainbow, so that they might give a 
grand account of their prosperity to their neighbours in Ireland; and 
she also hinted as to the time not being far distant Avhen they Avould buy 
back their estate and make it flourishThese meetings threw her 
into a state of feverish excitement Avhich she called happiness, but 
which left her more fractious than ever. After one of such scenes lier 
son returned, and found her with her elbows on the table, the palms of 
her hands pressed against her cheeks, and tears streaming over her 
fingers. 

“Your mother will be the first of the O’Reardons whoever turned 
nahiral” she said, in an apologizing tone; “ but I could nut help it, 
Harry.” 

“ Help what, mother ?” 

Their window overlooked a small square, and Mrs. O’Reardon pointed 
to a group of children who had brought a quantity of hawthorn boughs 
covered with its ||[iigrant blossoms into the court—they Avere poor town- 
bred things, d^^^ted with their treasure, and were biulding a sort of 
bower against tkei'dingy walls. “ The smell and tlie light of the flowers 
came over me,” said the old woman,“‘ like a dream, and* I thought of 
our lost home, and green island, and my heart sofeenetl! But shut the 
window, I’ll look on it no more.” There are tames and seasons Avith us 
all—when nature will have her Avay, 

Harry was in a dangerous situation, and Moyna’s warning had its 
reason. At that time glass, whiskey, and various other things imported 
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from Ireland were liable to a duty, and the temptation to smuggling was 
not always to be restrained. 

“ Mrs. O’Reardon, Ma’am,” said one of the old dame’s cater->cousins, 
“ there’s a brother o' my sister’s husband’s coming over in the packet, 
vand, maybe he’d have, poor boy, two or three gallons of whiskey, (and 
sure there’s a bottle o’ the best for yerself, Ma’am,) and a trifle o’glass. 
. As Mister Harry’s in the office, sure he*U just not see it, and tlien he’ll 
not have to confess a lie the next time he goes to the prist’s knee.” 

“ My son is very particular,*’ replied his mother, gravely, “ you know 
it’s not his own. Ma’am.” 

“Oh! Mrs. O’Reardon, to oblige a neighbour. Ma’am, and after 
my sending word home of the fine place he had, and all the imcket* 
cuptains under his thumb, Ma'am! What will the neighbours think if 
they'find my sister’s husband’s brother stopped for a thrifle of wlnskey 
and two or three bits o’ glass, and he in it, think o’ that!” • 

“ Why, there’s no harm in life in such a thing! ’ said Mrs. O’Reardon, 
her lowering pride roused at the idea of what the neighbours would say. 
“There can 4)c no harm,” she continued ; '* those English Ians are lit 
for iiotliing in the worpl.” 

“ But to broke, Ma’anu” chimed in her c(nn|)anion, “ nothing else, 
sure enough, tiue for yoi^ and in troth! if Mister Harry rcftised me 
sucli a trifle I’d think it very hard of him, so 1 would, and quite un¬ 
natural after his winking at Barney O’Brien’s keg, which passed ashore 
ill !i bag of wool.” 

“And pray, ma’am, who informed you of that?” intpiircd Mrs. 
O’Reardon. 

“ i’m not going to turn informer, and tell you my informer, Ma’am,” 
replied the cunning crone, “ I’m above such maueness, and 1 wonder 
at you, so 1 do, to even the likes of it to me. No blame to him to do 
a turn for the blood of the O’Brien’s, and ray blessing on him for it; 
but blood’s stronger nor water, and sure I’m a cousin by his fatlier’s 
side, any way, and no mistake; and though I’m not as grand, maybe 
I’m as good as any O’Brien. Sure it’s the talk of the men all over 
Liverpool, the confidence the gentlemen belonging to the packets have 
ill Mister Harry, and never think of overlooking him in any way.” 

“The very reason,” replied Mrs. O’Rcardon, “why they should not 
be deceived.” 

“See that, now!” retorted the crone, “the idea I had myself, Mister 
Harry wouldn’t desave inortail! He’s as honest as the sun.” 

“Yet see what you wanted him to do for your people.” 

“ Crass a christhia*! And you call that desaving his employers. Oh! 
Mrs. O’Reardoii, Ma’am, 1 thought you war wiser than that, I never 
thought 5 'ou war soft before, ma’am ; sure that’s nothing to his cmjiloyers. 
What better ’ud the) be of a drop o’ whiskey or a bit of glass ? Sure 
it’s not into their stomachs, or on their table it would go ; but to the 
king—the king that never did good to Ireland, barring the bit of a 
Imllabaloe he riz, the time he’d a’^gone there, or any where else, just to 
get shut* of*lii8wife—one of the jMipularity plays the English geiiteels 
get up to chattf^ tlufpeople. The devil give him good of my sister’s 
husband’s brother’s little sap of whiskey, it shall all go to hcl]) clear the 
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dirty Mersey afore he gets it: but no matter—if Mister Harfy will 
not do the genteel turn, 1 know one that will, and that has tin times his 
power. Tlicre’s some people mighty fond of boasting—I’m sure if I'd 
ha’ thought it would be the least inconvanience in life to him, I wouldn’t 
have evened it to you! Maybe the poor fellow hasn’t a firm grip of 
his place, and it’s loath I’d be he should lose it for me or mine; many a 
mall’s hog these boastful times isn’t worth more than a teaster*. Good, 
morning to you, Mrs. O’Reardon.” The cunning w'omau gathered her 
shawl over her flapping shoulders, and was hustling out of the room 
when Mrs. O’Reardon called her back; the taunt against idle boasting 
had taken effect—the hint of Harry not being firm in his place had told 
—the allusion made to the power possessed by others, as being superior 
to that possessed by lier son; all these together operated on Mrs. 
O’Reardon’s pride, and in an evil hour sht5 promised her unw'orlliy 
gossip^that she would really prevail on Harry to perpetrate an illegal act. 

The son at first stoutly refused his mother’s re(|ue.st; he would 
have nothing to do with it; it was illegal] and he persisted in his refusal. 

“ To think,” exclaimed his mother, “ that a child of min^ should ever 
give in to them English laws. Oh! the limes,—the times wdicn the 
word of an O Reardon was a law, when thcy^could make laws and break 
laws w’ithout so much as with your leave or 1^ your leave.” 

Harry smiled. 

Ay, grin, do,” persisted the mother, “ you’re not the same hoy I 
nursed on my knee; the heart within you is turned by them English, 
and you’re turning mean, so you arc !” 

“ Mean !” he repeated. How ?” 

” Mean and cowardly—cowardly to he afraid to do a good turn for a 
friend.” 

“ He is no friend of mine,” replied Harry, ” I never laid eyes on the 
man in my life!” 

“ What has that to do with it? Sure he’s the friend, to say nothing of 
the relation, of my frie^ol; but never heed, she’s a bad tongued woman, 
and she knows of the easy turn you did for that unfortunate O’Brien !” 

“ My God!’’ exclaimed poor Harry, “ and I sw'orc that should l»e 
the last—and you know, mother, that teas out of nothing but charity. 
Well, now, how things get wind !” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped, only she’ll be writing home and hetlowcrinfj * 
about the place, and letting on that there’s no power in you, and that the 
good fortune talked about is all a flam. 1 could put up with their 
saying you’re changed, and the likes o’ that; but to say, as she wdll, that 
there’s neither power in your arm, nor trust in your heart—it’s too Ijad, 
so it is, to have them cock crowing over you, ns they will, certainly ] 
them that thought themselves under yoilr feet, and all because yo\i 
won’t help a poor boy to a turn that takes nothing out of a body's 
pocket, and yet might put a stray English thirteen into his. She’ll 
send it all over Liverpool on a swallow’s wing about that 0‘Bricn’s little 
keg. I wouldn’t gainsay but what she’d get a bit of a letter wrote to 
thg heads of the ships, saying you ditl it just out of spite.’*' 

Alas! Poor Harry saw and felt, what all trausgftssstfts must acknow¬ 
ledge, “ c\!St le premier pas quicodte'* He yielded to the temptation, 

Harry \ * Many a sbilling is not worth sixpont*. 

reason. A, 
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so poftrerfully seconded by his pride ; he could not support the idea of 
being supposed not to possess power, and so consoled himself with a 
determination that he would not again ofieud. How his heart smote him 
when he overheard one of the principals in his oHice say—Send 
kO’Reardon down to the Shannon, we can depend on him.” 

' Within tw'o hours after these words of confidence on the part of his 
. employer, Harry O’Reardoii was ugain on the stream. 

“ Go,’’ said the gentleman, when tlic smu^liug was discovered ; “ I 
will not proclaim your breach of trust, but you can expect no cha¬ 
racter from me!” 

Harry was too jnoud to explain or expostulate; but when he entered 
bis room bis mother saw the stern agony of despair painted on his 
countenance—for the first time in her life she trembled at the presence 
of lifir son. “ Had Moyna been here !” be exclaimed, after a Irng and 
rigid silence, that was a thousand times more eloquent tliau words, “ Had 
Moyna been here, this would not have happened.” 

liitierly did' she reproach herself, bitterly curse the English “ that had 
no heart in them.” 

“ Not so,” replied Q’Reardoiij kiml and generous and trusting were 
tliey to me. I betrayed their trust, 1 deserve to sutler; curse our pride, 
mother, not them ; curse n*e empty pride of the O’Reurdoiia ! You will 
hardly take pride now, mother, in a banned and blighted name ; I was 
cursed as I left the yard— 1! and by the scum of my owm country ; the 
words ring in my cars. ‘ Kulklaiul,’ said my employer to his head 
clerk, ‘ there are three Irishmen still in the office; pay each of them a 
month's wages, and let them seek elsewhere; no Patlander ever withstood 
whiskey yet.’ ‘ Sir,’ sai(l I, trying to speak, ‘ it was not love of whiskey 
caused me to sin, it was pride—tiimily pride.’ ‘ Pride !’ he repeated, 
with a scornful laugh,* oh ! yes, lliat is very likely. 1 was deceived in 
you once, O’Rcardoii, but will not be so again ; one who will deceive in 
act, will lie w'ith the lip;—pride, indeed!* And then the discharged 
men, as I think, out of the yard, cursed me! Oh ! I f Moyna had been 
iierc, tliis would not have liecii.” 

1 liave said the love that outlives adicrsily is love indeed. Ought I 
not to have said, ‘ the love that outlives prosperity is love indeed?’” 

When HaiTy’s salary was increased, when he had, in his humble 
way, friends to flatter and cajole him, he did not wish half as earnestly 
for poor Moyna'as when he found himself deserted and blighted, thrown 
again upon the world. What availed his spirit—his presence of mind— 
his activity—the determination formed when he was leaving home to 
conquer difficulties, ‘and elevate himself to a respectable station in 
a foreign land He was now worse off than ever—his pride was 
w ounded, deeply wounded, and he knew not how it could he liealcd. He 
looked round upon his two rooms, and calculated that the sale of their 
contents would not a great deal more than pay his debts, (for when was 
an Irishman out of debt ?) and then he looked where his mother sat, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards on a low' chair, the very picture 
of helpless dCspair; and again he‘thought of Moyna, of her clear head, 
her cheerful isiffile, her affcctionute heart, and again, he wished that she 
had not left him. At last he threw himself on the bed, and fell asleep; 
and it was touching to see the old woman draw near his couch and cover 
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him tenderly—and then sit weeping by his side, stifling her sobfe, and 
wringing her withered hands in silence. 

With the first light of dny she stole to the house of his employer, 
and, seating herself on-.the steps, waited nntil the servants got up; so 
that when HaiTy awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, and hi^ 
mother was not there. He felt that he had much to do, and hastily set 
about performing the painful task he had allotted to himself. 

Afis. O’Reardon waited till the church clocks struck seven, and then 
she knocked at the door. After a little delay the reply w^as, that their 
maslor was not well; would not get up to breakfast, nor be down staiis 
till ten o’clock. The footman added the gratuitous intimation, “ that 
master, from somat that happened yesterday, had forbid them letting 
any HirUh into the house.” 

The widow’s pride boiled within her, but she kept it down, and waited 
till the clocks struck ten—when again she appealed for entrance: for¬ 
tunately for her, one of the gentleman’s daughters w'as in the hall, ami, 
interested by her appearance, permitted her to como in, and even pre¬ 
sented lier to her father. The feelings of the mother overcame the 
pride of tlie w'oman, and, falling on her knees at his feet, she appealed 
to his generosity in the w-ild and eloquent phraseology of her country. 

" 111 our own Ireland, Sir,” she said, "wef^iad, at one time, at least a 
quarter of the country—that is, our ancestors had; and, as was natural, 
the pride, descended upon us, though the property did not; and my hoy 
liad his share; and if your honour will observe, it was natural he should 
wish to seem respectable here in England amongst his connlrymen, and 
it was I who begged him to get that whiskey ashore, for the sake of a 
neighbour.” 

” My good woman, if it had been his first offence, I could have 
overlooked it; and I re’ally do not understand how smuggling was to 
render him respectable.” 

“'I’hat, Sir, is because you’re English,” she replied. “ With us it’s 
a credit, not a crime; and oh ! Sir, sure if the Almighty judge of all 
things was to t\irn us out of Heaven, when wc get there, for a third 
or fourth offence, it’s hard we’d think Him! I’ll own my sou was in the 
fault; hut I’m an o\i]d woman, and for the sake of the mother who 
nursed you on her knee, and whose heart beat for you till her dying 
day—take pity, and show marcy. It was I put him up to it, that my 
gossip might think he had power to sarve his countrymen ; it was to 
oblagc his foolish, wicked, proud ould mother he did it all. Take pity, 
Sir,—show marcy, as you hope for it; if you forgive him, it’ll just rivet 
him into the sort of fuithfiiluess yon want. If you think I’m any detri¬ 
ment to him, as it was I gave him the had advice—though he’s dearer 
to my eyes than the light of heaven, and nearer my heart than the life 
hlootl that runs through it—look ! I’ll swear upon that book, or all the 
books that ever war shut or opened, neverto see his blessed face again. 
Put the punishment on ine that desarves it,—and, sure that punishment 
would be bad enough for murder, nevpr to see my darling ^y,‘the image 
of his father, never to see him again; but sure anyth'mg would be 
belter than watch him as I did last night, his heart ftirusRfed in his breast, 
and the sighs coming thick and heavy, like a‘winter’s blast, from his 
lips; an’ he sleeping the fearful sleep, whose draraes are worse than 
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danger or death. Have marcy! Oh I Sir, you don’t understand the 
heat that’s in the blood of au O’llcardon. He’ll he like a young oak 
struck with the lightning—green in the morning, and black before noon. 
Have marcy ! Though that marcy be to banish me from my ould heart’s 
Omnie.” 

" Knough ! Enough !” said the gentleman, while his daughter hung 
wecjting on his arm; get up at once, I will arraitge it all for him. I 
felt assured he was drawn into it; but he must not remain in Liverpool, 
it wotdd be a had example, and this smuggling is carried on to such an 
exient that it must be overcome; but I have a brother settled at New 
York;—one of my own ships sails in a fortnight—let him try his fortune 
in the new world; and, bear this in mind, Ite must leave his pride, as 
you call it, in the old.” 

A 'deadly pallor overspread the widow’s face, and she clasped her 
hands, as if in blessing, but the struggle between pride and duty had 
been too much ftw her aged frame. She fainted on the fair girl’s arm, 
who was hidpijig her to rise. 

When she recovered, the gentleman was gone, but the young lady’s 
wonls were indeed a cordial. “ Look up, good woman; my father says 
you shall go with your son to America, for he is sure you have seen the 
lolly of (I prid»!, which, beieve me, none of us can uudcr.«tand.” 

A feeling of pity at her ignorance did come athwart the widow’s 
mind, but it was ijuickly overcome by warm and fervent gratitvjde. 
Mrs. O’Reardon quitted the merchant’s door a self-satisfied and self- 
a})i)roving woman ; her step had regained its (irmness, America is (he 
land of promise to the Irish, and she had already built huge castles 
in the air, which the O’Rcardon’s of future generations were to inhabit; 
she thought (he English gentleman deserved to he an Tri^h one; and as 
to (he young lady, why, she thought she would have been worthy to be 
H iiry’s wile if she had not been a heretic. She thought—she knew 
not uhat, until she arrived at her own room door, and there she saw'— 
not Harry, hut two strange men taking down tlic licdstead; she trem- 
l)lc(l violently from head to foot. 

“ Where is my son ?” she inquired, in a faltering voice. 

“That's more than we can say, Missus,” replied one, “but he left 
this here bit of a parcel for you.” 

The wretched niolhcT could, and did read the note, which enveloped a 
sum of money. 

“MoTirKii,—God bless you! Don’t take on so; I suppose it's the 
will of God. 1 can iievcr rise my head in Liverjwol again, nor indeed, 

J thiuk, any wlicre else, but, certainly not here; I have sold whatever I 
had in the world, and paid my debts. Here is enough to take you home, 
where you have enough to keep you; if I do well, you will hear from 
me; if not, why, pray for me, mother. Oh! tlie folly, to say no worse 
of it, of doing a thing in secret that one’s ashamed to be known, of 
doing a tWug behind the sun’s back, that his face will make plain. 
They say my*employer will be siu*e to come round,—he’s so good; and 
an EuglishraannvouM wait for that, and get rid of his fault; but I can’t, 
the pride wo*nt lei me. * Mother, dear, I bless you for ever. 

“ Your affectionate son till death, 

“ Harry O’Rkaudon.” 
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Twilight was over the city, and still Mrs. O’Reardon sat on the only 
piece of furniture left in that dreary room—her own square box; she 
sat on its oaken lid, her bony fingers grasping the open letter, upon 
which her hollow eyes were fixed, though she could not then distinguish 
either word or sign. 

The landlady pitied her, but Mrs. O’Reardon’s pride made her almost 
afraid to show that pity, which was rough and sincere; nevertheless 
she oflFered her many courtesies which would not have disgraced more 
gentle breeding ; but the bereaved mother heeded nothing. Her eyes 
still rested on the paper, and her features were blue and ghastly, as 
the features of a corpse. At last the kindly woman thought of an cx- 
jiedient to rouse her from her fearful torpidity ; she brought in a neigh- 
liour’s dog which Harry hud been very fond of, and the little animal 
hounded to her side, and licked her cheek i suddenly the flood-gates of 
Iier soul were opened, she caught the dog to hei bosom, and burst into 
tears. 


TO THE WOOD ANEMONE IN A {DAY OF CLOUDS. 

r* 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

Why art thou sad like me, 

Blush-chock’d Anemone? 

Say, did the fragrant night-breeze rudely kuss 
Thy drooping forehead fair. 

And press thy dewy hair, 

With ainuruus touch, embracing all amiss? 

And, therefore, floweret meek. 

Glow on thy vexed check 
Hues, less to shame, than angry scorn, allied, 

Yet lovely, a.s the bloom 
Oft \ening, on the tomb 
Of ono who injured lived, and slander’d died ? 

Or didst thou fondly meet 
H«s soft lip Hybla-sweet? 

And, therefore, doth tbo cold and loveless cloud 
Thy wanton kissing chide? 

Ami, therefore, wouldst thou hide 
Thy burning blush, thy cheek so sweetly bow’d ? 

Or while the daisy slept, 

Say, hast thou waked and wept,' 

Because thy lord, tlie lord of love and light, 

Hath left thy pensive smile ? . 

What western charms beguilg 
The fire-hair'd youth, forth from whose eyelids bright 
Are cast o’er nigl/.'s deep sky. 

Her gems that flame on nigh ! 

That husband, whose warm glance thy soul reveres^ 

No floweret of the'west 

Detains on harlot breast; <1 *. 

The envious cloud withholds him from thy tears. 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 

BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 

That which tends more than anythin*; else to augment the (tower of 
the executive is, corruption, which is openly avowed, tolerated, and practised 
to an extent that would astonish Sir Robert Walpoio or William Pitt,-could 
they have a glahce at things as they now are. On ■» change of adminis¬ 
tration in England, no persons oro removed from odicc on account of their 
principles, except those who are in the immediute confidence of the Cabinet; 
but on the election of Andrew Jackson he turned out all, or pretty nearly 
all who voted against him, in the treasury, revenue, post-ollice depart¬ 
ments, &c., and distributed their places amongst his own party, according to 
their ;?eal or his favour. I mean that he did so eis it became practicable, 
for of course the change could not be made at once, without stopping tlie 
public business; but it was done so ciTcctually, that none but Jacksunmen 
now hold the humblest employment in the service of the public. The King 
of England possesses legally the same powei’, but ho could no more dare tdi 
exercise it, than he could commit the House of Commons to Bridewell; the 
press would not allow it-public opinion could not endure it; but in the 
United State's, it is dcrende^Uby all except a few of the unsuccessful place¬ 
men, and is called eiyoyiug tlfti spoils of victory I Not only all in ohicc, but 
all expectants, approve of the system, and naturally enlist themselves under 
the hanners of the established power, or “ hail the rising sun.” And yet 
these people are so ignorant, or so absurd, ns to speak of the slavery of tho 
English, and the tyranny of crowned heads, and to exult in their mob 
domination! 

I have now before me an address to Amos Kendall* the first favourite o 
the President, on his promotion to the oilico of Postmaster-General, got up 
by the clerks in the Fourlli Auditor's Ollice, which clerks could not dare, 
even through the medium of tho ballot, to \ote in opposition to their master; 

I have noser heard of one risking the experiment. The following is a part 
of the address:—“ AfTablc and polite to those svith whom you had daily 
inicreourse, you examined their claims carefully - and where a sense of duty 
compelled you to suspend or to reject any part— few, very lew, ever went 
away dissatisfied. It was your good fortune, in most cases, to overcome pre¬ 
judices which hud been engendered against you by misrepresentation and 
Ignorance ; and those who came with unfavourable views of your conduct 
went away convinced that you were anxiously disposed to do them all the 
justice which could be expected from a ccrrcct public officer.” 

To this tho official returned a reply, of which the following is a portion :— 

“ To the slanders of the prolligalc and misinformed, of which you speak, I 
have long since become measurably indifferent. 'You, gcivtleinen, of whom 
I have never exacted the slightest political service, and to whom I have 
never uttered a word with a view to influence your political opinions or acts, 
can bear witness how little probable it is that 1 would prostitute any publiu 
station to party or other improper purposes. If I have liictl down these 
imputations within the narrow sphero of one office, I shall put them down, 
if I have opportunity, upon tho broader theatre of another. While I shall 
ever express and maintain, with ardour aud firmness, ray own political 
opinions and principles, as a right which no patriot would surrender for 
ollice, and no htmest man would fail tb exercise, I will never permit myself, 
nor suffer those u«der wy control, if I know and can prevent it, to bring the 
power of office to operate upon elections, otherwise than by an impartial, 
rigid, and punctilious discharge of Us duties.*' 

* Concluded from page 341. 
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The “ CoramcM'oial Advertiser" observes:—“ Wliat commentary sliall wo 
make upon professions like those from such a man, with the facts before the 
nation as to (ho course he has pursued, and the equally well-known reason 
why he has been brouf^ht into the post-ollicc department? ’ 

As a glossary on this, I will give an extract of a letter from the ode-- 
brated David Crockett, in the “ Downing Gazette,*’ dated Tenessec, AprK 
20th, 1833. “ I have hoard much complaint made by President Jackson 
against the United States Bank for tneddling in elections. I was at a post- 
odico a few days ago in my district, and I saw a mm>l)er of packages in the 
office bearing the frank of Andrew Jackson on them, and I inquired what 
they contained, and was answered they were Mr. Benton's speech on the 
expunging resolution of the senate of the last session. T suppose his object 
is either to electioneer against Judge Whyte or myself. I do think when it 
has come to this, that the President of the United States will come down 
from his high station to franking of documents for the purpose of clect|jmoer- 
ing; 1 do believe it ought to he exposed and made known to every Anievicaii 
citizen. l.,ot the world know what wo arc coming to in those glorious days 
of retrenchment and reform.” 

0 The fact is, that there is very little downright hono.sty and candour 
amongst public men or political writers in this republic: nevortlieb'ss, 
truth may be discovered, but only by persons on iho spot, who kimw wlu’re 
to seek for it, and recognize it when found. Ho must bo a novic e indeed to 
whom iho information is new, that the PosL-J -lfice dej)artmont i-, a great 
engine of electioneering in the hands of the rresideut—cireulatliig ci n up- 
tion into the remote.stextreunlies. This fact is strongly corroborated by llie 
negligence and indifi'erence with which its real duties arc fulfilled,'’iich us 
would not be tolerated for a W'oek by any Monarch in Europe, dospolic or 
limited. 1 do not mean that it is a particularly unsafe convoiaiice, for it 
would never be worth while to .screen a robber iiir the sake of lii.s vote ; but 
T menn to say that postmasters and clerks are very much in the habit of 
inllllling their duties as they themselves understand them, and taking the 
responsibility. Complaints are constantly issuing from the onjiositioii press 
throughout the United States of their unnecessiirv delays, vvilliholding 
parcels, and intetcepting papers: and it is (juite ludicrous to see llie gcwein- 
nicnt publications at some distance from head-quarters, vcuturiiig (o express 
some tender remonstr inecs. I have often known newspapers to come to 
hand three months aftei their date of publication poiliaps a basketful at a 
time—for which rubbish the .subscriber had the postage to pay'; and for 
these gluts of antiquated news he has to endure long fasts, with llie occa¬ 
sional loss of (ho most interesting publication. 

Prince Metteruich or tbe King of Ih-ussia must find it their interest to 
place in oflicc those who are fit for their duties, and to compel them to lulfil 
them, for they have no favuur.s to exact in lieu of indulgeiiiv ; and the King 
of England may do the same, as he is not elective, anrl liis minister dare 
not tamper with the rights of the people; but the President of the United 
.States is the creature of dennx'raey .and ofliee-holders, and whatever bold 
front he may display to foreign foes, be must respect and foster domestic 
corruption. This is a .system which, without a radical cliangc, cannot mend, 
unless excess should work a cure by u rough process; like an impostlinnic 
which, being overcharged with unsoundnes.s, bursts or is lanced. There is 
now no naval or military hero, after Jackson, to cxcilc the cnthusi.isin of 
the multitude, nor prospect of a war to create any ; so that cloquottt and 
able men, tjenerally lawyers, must become the most promipent statesmen, 
This is all very well; but unfortunately there will be so many, with interests 
and qualificationa so nearly balanced—rival candihates', rival states, and 
rival parties —that every accessible means will lit used, and will be neces¬ 
sary, in order to acquire a jirepondcrance. And whoever is once elected 
acquires such an increa‘«e of strength by his patronage as will, if he cun let 
off a few clap-traps to the commonalty, ensure him a rc-election, and a 
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strong probability of naming his successor; for who can oppose stich a 
jihalanx in its very citadel, with a chance of success ? 

The present candidates for the presidency are Daniel Webster, who, with 
Henry Uby, occupies the very front rank of orators and statesmen; and I 
lielievo him to bo so far honest and wise, that the republic could suffer no 
detriment from his swav, as far as depended on himself. But ho has little 
chance of success, which I do not regret, as I shoidd be sorry to see so great 
a man pandering to the base passions of the multitude, and modelling to 
his service all file offices of the nation. .Judge Whyte, the next candidate, 
is !i man of excellent character, moderation, and sufficient abilities. Ho is 
In’ought forward by the Whigs, though himself a Tory, in order that he 
may divide the strength of that party ; or hecauso, if elected, he would bo 
after all but half a democrat. The other candidate is Martin Van Biiren, 
the ])i'esent Vice-President, viho.>»o strength lies in the influence of the execu¬ 
tive, inul the popularity of the President with tho democrats—for he has 
. none of his own; though 1 never could discoier any good grounds for his 
being so low in their favour, except it may be that be has nol courted them. 
He annoyed them not a lilllc liy his courtesy and good feeling toAvards 
England, when he was on\oy there, four or five years ago; with tho Wiiigsf 
ho is of course identified with tlie nicusures of .Jackson. 

All public f(incriotiari»s in the several states are elected by the people, 
except thf jtulgos, auclioneci^, bank dircefors, and perhaps a few more, who 
an* apl)!)intcd by t!ie Icgislatwos. Sheriffs, magistrale.s, aldermen, mayors, 
colIci'lor.s, &c., arc annually balloted for; and with all this bustle and ngita- 
tiiiu, I lirnily l)t.!i<'A'i! (hat the (fraud Signor or the Pope could not make a 
inoro imlii'i'ennif scleclioii. Individuals are chossn not aa being likely to do 
<!je:lil lo tho appointment, but becau'^e they court popularity, are always 
l)efi)ie the public as candidates, or are supported by the strongest state or 
local faction. One principle which must be always attended to, is lo support 
tile person or (lie [larty Avho supports Aon--Aotos are given under pledges to 
lie returned—and men often ojipose their nearest rclafive, and 1 he best quali¬ 
fied, (e be true to Ihoir party and their pledges. I hav'e known a profes¬ 
sional man elected to an olfiec who wuo avowedly incapable of perforriiing 
the duties of it, wliile theie were several candidates well qualified ; and when 
I asked an influential man wliy he contributed to the appointuiont of a per¬ 
son mo notoriously incompetent ? his reply was, “Oil! never mind that; you 
see he Avasihe only man on our side that Ave eould get in; and if we had not 
put him forwaid, ilie other jiarty would have got in their man.’’ A King or 
a Vi'.-ej'oy, or the individual with whom 1 spoke, would have appointeil a 
person capable of pcit'orining the public service. J’’unctionaries, loo, run 
little risk of being (piebtioned or blamed, the people are indulgent masters 
lo tho.se wlioni they liiiAe chos-eii. 

Ki om what I liave Avvitteii, iny readers have probably eome to a conclusion 
that I have been describing an ill-governed country, and undoubtedly such 
has been ray oxpectatioH : yet they arc free from many abuses to which wc 
have been grievously subject, and from Avhich avo arc still far from being 
exempt. Mypurpose has been, to sliowto my countrymen the evils of demo¬ 
cracy—those of an oligarchy they ha\’e t>ecn long familiar with: and lo 
caution them, tb.at, in avoiding the one (.streme, they rush not heedlessly 
into the other. 1 Avrite for no party, I ui>iiold no system ; I have stated 
liictSy and offered my own opinions without favour or malice ; and if undis¬ 
guised trutlis should offend, as I believe they generally do, lot those who 
cannot bear tlictr light endeavour to*extinguish them—Jlie more they stir 
the fire of truth, U'o brighter it will bum. 

In the several states tlie Jaws are various, and often bad; in some of them 
a man who can give security' for tho costs can, by forms of law, keep a 
cicditer out of the most obviously just debt for about eighteen months; and 
Avith respect to tlio criminal laws, thtiy are too often so administered, that, as 
I have heard Americans say, “ The big fish escape, tho ^little ones are 

2 II 2 
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caught." A. great ruffian, with a mob at his back, triumphs—an obscurci 
petty-fogging villain is executed. The laws of a state are unavailable to an 
individual—Tie avenges himself; and if he be a sneaking fellow who admits 
his guilt, he is taken at his word; but if be be a daring or plausible ruflian, 
who excites his friends and defies his enemies, he may remain unmolested, 
unless ho should judge it more prudent to riitire. But these delinquents are 
sometimes caught, when their offences outrage the feelings of the violent, or 
have been levelled against the popular. Were the laws fearlessly and impar¬ 
tially executed, acts of violence would rapidly diminish ; but so long as tho 
lieople are stronger than the police, and prefer keeping the laws in their own 
hands, or under their own direction —while the police are their creatures and 
eoa<ljutors, such a consummation is not to be expected. From these remarks, 
1 of course exempt tho ancient and populous cities in a considerable degree, 
where more powerful mobs are requisite to bcanl the laws, as lias lately ap¬ 
peared in Boston and Baltimore; but take a population of a million, in any 
part of the southern states, and I am Batislied thul more murders arc per¬ 
petrated withimthat population, tlian in the whole of the British dominions 
in Europe. 

• I believe I have shown that anarchy, corruption, and their follower, 
despotism, arc not diminishing, but perhaps increasing in the United States; 
nor can I perceive any power or safety-valve to elwck their progress. The 
senate and the supreme court are intended for that purpose, hut they can 
do little, for the populace are unquestionably •‘So ultimate tribunal. When 
the senate issued a protest, justly in my opinion, against an act of the execu¬ 
tive, they were schooled by the President and denounced by his party, and 
are gradually undergoing a process by filling vacancies, to render them 
more obedient to their masters. 

Unlimited suttVage is the bane of America, which, though it has not yet 
perpetrated its utmost evils, is tending towards them, but may tediously drag 
along its poisonous course, liccausc the tyranny of a mob never reaches its 
highest mark till want of einplo}nicnt and want of bread give leisure and 
desperation. In such a state, unless poverty should destroy independence, 
the probable course would be despotism, tyranny, revolution, anarchy, and 
reform. But I do not pretend to a gift of prophecy, for we cannot judge by 
any other government, ancient or modern, how sucli a novel and complicated 
machinery shall continue to work—whether it will get out of order, go to 
pieces, or be remodelled. While Europeans divide their time between their 
own business, and domestic and social enjoyments, leaving but a remnant for 
politics, the democrats of America devote theirs to a constant exertion to 
improve their fortune, and to increase the strength of their parly—hasty and 
impatient in tliei- meals, in their family intercourse, and iu their couvix ial 
pleasures. Meetings, committees, and delegations are in ceaseless operation, 
whilst every cuflce-housc, grog-shop, or store, nightly supply arenas for dis¬ 
putation—tho friendly quid alone seems to promote silence and repose. 

Still, with all, these evils, they have cheap government, they have no sine- 
curists, pensioners, or useless drones; no wealthy and powerful endowments 
to provide for the younger sons of senators and legislators; no families, 
basking for centuries on rotten boroughs, and xvondering that the excluded 
do not venerate the system. No proud priest sufficiently privileged to 
insult the faith of another, whilst his own pomp and temporary power 
insult the precepts and example of the Founder of Christianity, and 
clog and im^de the movements of the Constitution. The best* machinery 
will acquire antiquated rust and venerable cobwebs, which shbuld not he 
spared, whatever spiders may say. They >are justly and proportion ably 
taxed, and not by a scale favouring tho wealthy, A'propdrty-tax is the only 
equitable tax, and that they have got; while thdir customs’ duties are light, 
and do not exclude tho industrious from luxuries. Why should the nuble- 
inan with 100,000/. a-year pay no more duty on a pound of tea, or a hottlc 
of wine, than the man of 00/. u-ycar ? Sucli taxes should he light, because 
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they are chiefly paid by the middle classes; a property-tax alone can reach 
the aristocracy. 

There is no aristocrat' in America at all similar to that of England; but 
that part of the population so miscalled, consists of tho bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, professional men, and all who aim at refinement or gentility. 
They hold no peculiar privileges nor power except their individual votes, 
which, as they are generally in the minority, are seldom of use; and while 
mechanics, Irish labourers, &c., shout and bully, threaten and harangue at 
elections, they quietly enter tho polling-house, deposit their votes in tho 
ballot-box, and* retire, That portion of them which holds ofllce, or is desirous 
of obtaining it, mixes with the vulgar, fvflects their habits and manners, rush 
into tile main current of politics, and aie called good democrats, republicans, 
and Jacksonmen. The others are abused and denounced as a bloated and 
corrupt aristocracy, thirsting for power. Their real faults in the eyes of the 
multitude probably are, that they do not join them in their taste for govern¬ 
ing, dhd that their opposition to Jackson shows that they scorn to follow in 
the train of a demagogue. 

This party in America, it will be perceived, agrees exactly with the middle 
class in England, which has lately obtained a share in llie power of the aris¬ 
tocracy. Let us imagine, if it bo not treason, the whole of that aristocracy, 
consisting of the nobility ajul of the high patrician families, swept from the 
face of the earth—anminl parliaments, universal suffrage, and the ballot 
established ; that the mobjfelect a favourite, whom they would permit to 
administer the Constitution*as ho understood it, and appeal to them— 
outvote, envy, an<l hate the middle class—let us imagine this, and we have 
a parallel with America. Let us further imagine a manufacturer opposing, 
by his solitary and peaceable vote, the despotism of tho sovereign in vetoing 
public measures which have passed both the lords and the commons, which 
measures particularly concern him, such as re-chartering the Bank of 
England, or opening the trade to China; and let us suppose the 500 men 
in the cinpb'y ‘^f this manufacturer—who had no interest in the qucstioii 
except through their employer—voting tho contrary way; cheering the 
executive for remo\ing the legislators opposed to their idol, and denouncing 
their own master for an aristocrat, who would exercise a little power if he 
could, who supports a corrupt press—that is, takes in a newspaper favourable 
to such aristocrats as Joseph Hume, Mr. Attwood, or*Mr. Crete: and we 
still must conceive even greater democratic tyranny than this, before we can 
understand the internal working of republicanism in America. Such a 
system we know could not long exist in England; nor could it in America, 
but for the ease and prosperity of the working classes, and tho certainty of 
employment. 

But what on immense distance are wc from such a state of things! The 
lowest and most numerous portion of the population holding no power what¬ 
ever, at one extreme—a few hundred privileged families, till lately, wielding 
the whole power of the empire, at the other—and the entire mass of the 
middle class in the cenh*c, extending from the verge of pauperism to tliat 
small but still powerful oligarchy, fenced in by prescriptive rights, and cor¬ 
rupted by prescriptive advantages; no feelings in common with the mass 
from which they extract their nourishment and support: and resembling 
tho wild ivy, which clings to the live oak, displaying splendid festoons and 
variety of colours, but impeding his growth, and binding, whilst they embel¬ 
lish, his mighty arms. How absurd, then, is it to compare tho still powerful 
oligarchy of England with tlie helpless and prostrate, though personally tho 
most respectable party of the Amerft-ans-or the English commons with 
the blind and rcqjdess^cmocrsito of America! 

We know what dcmocrapies liav^ been in all ages—turbulent, headstrong, 
and shortlived; despotism has always abounded on the earth, and oligarchy 
has possessed sufficient opportunities of displaying its tyranny and selfish¬ 
ness. How is it that a powerful middle class has never yet existed ? In 
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FraiU’o it possesses some power, thouf^h not sufficient to contend with 
despotism under Napoleon, or with democracy under Robespierre; but Eng¬ 
land at present exhil)ita the nearest approach to it, that has ever yet sprung 
up in the various shillings of power. The reason is, that there never hove 
been middle classes, except in a few trading communities, where they have 
been permitted to administer their own affairs, till crushed by foreign power; 
but the astonishing trade and manufacture of England have raised a mass 
of wealth and intelligence, too strong to be crushed by internal or external 
foes, so long as they are true to themselves. They ate too numerous to have 
peculiar interests to corrupt them—too well off to desire anarchy or desperate 
change.^ -and too enlightened not to understand their own interests, which 
are blended and ramified through the whole fabric of society: and, for my 
part, they arc the power in which I repo.se the greatest confidence, after 
which, I confide in a hereditary and well-instructed sovereign; and I trust 
that tJie union of such a head, with such a structure, will acquire sufficient 
strength and soundness to endure as long as the harbours, mines, and fertile 
plains of Britain. 

To those persons who may think of emigrating I wouh^ offer, at parting, 
iny candid opinion: if they belong to the lowest class in the British islatids 
they raise both their circumstances and their enjoyments; if to the middle 
class, they may improve their circumstances, but will probably find their en¬ 
joyments diminished ; the first class have nothing -to do with the question. 
Mechanics and labourers, e.spncially from IrelsYid, where w'ages are at tliu 
lowest, would do well to set out as soon as they can muster money to defray 
the expenses of the transit; if they should not find immediate employment 
when tlioy hind, they have only to push forward,—abundance of food cUid 
clothing, whisky and tohac.eo, wait on labour e\ cry whore ; what the refined 
would call privations will be to them luxuries; and should the climate, or 
oier-indulgcnco occasionally produce disease, it is the fate of man every¬ 
where, and is, at all events, preferable to the illness produced by starvation. 
They can discharge tlieir employers as they tire of them, and ^hangc their 
legislutor.s annually if tlicy choose, and, should they IosvT their political im¬ 
portance, and be rated as aristocrats, they may console themselves with 
the consciousness of having attained sufficient wealth and refinement to 
distirignisli them from the common licrd of democrats. 

Tlie middle class I wtmld, in general, advi.se to remain at liome if they 
can live and support t'loir families, or, if attached to kindred and soil, to 
endure many privations—but not ah.snlutc want—'rather than tempt the sea.^, 
and wander into remote and uncivilized forests, whore they will be at once 
buried to old friends and neighbours, wMtliont acquiring new. But if they 
have young families, in whose welfare all their desires and anxieties are 
centered, once settled in America all their uneasiness on that score vs ill 
vanish; the children will reap the iMincfttuf their wanderings, anil find their 
country where the parents found banishment. If they be persons of refined 
and fastidious habits, and be obliged to emigrate, I feel for them ; but should 
they have the power of choosing, when such do-emigrate, they will do 
best to {jet into rising and prosperous settlements, and devote themselves 
to teaching, or some intelloctnal occupation ; or, perhaps, to become account¬ 
ants, and, in time, transact husines.s on tlieir own accounts; if they conduct 
thomselves in ia courteous, unassuming manner,"they will run little risk of 
being insulM~-if females, none,- and, though they can hardly escajie 
wrongs and injuries, they will be sure to find persons disposed to do them 
service. With industry and prudence they need not fear pecuniary priva¬ 
tions ; hilt they may calculate on waVits which no wealth tould supply,— 
the social intercourse of congenial minds, and the jespgctfiil assiduity of 
servants. The best gentlemanly subject for emigration, in my opinion, is 
a young man, enterprising and qualified for business, disposed to encounter 
climates, labour and privations, during the vigour of his days, in pursuit of 
fortune; and this is hardly so much as every naval and military man has to 
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undergo in colonial settlements with less inducements. If he be desirous 
of making quick work, at all risk, let him go to the cotton States of America, 
Texas, or Mexico; and when he has enough to satisfy his desires, he will 
return and enjoy it in tho social pursuits, and amongst the friends of his 
youth, unless that, in the mean time, he has formed other ties, and has ac¬ 
quired other tastes and views. 


I hailed from Now Orleans in .Tunc, IS'to, to return to that hive from 
whence so may swarni.s issue, and which 1 thought I had left for ever, nearly 
four years before. With the ocean breeze, reviving health and cheering 
prospects, I felt assured that my sand was yet by no means expended; that 
I might still Iki rc<*eived into the bos(iLn of my mother-country, bask under 
the sunshino of the arts, and renew all the habits, and some of the friend¬ 
ships of former days. 

Even while confined in my floating prison, I felt, with satisfaction, that a 
ship was not tho land of liberty and equality, consequently I enjoyed all 
the confidence and socurily of which the elements could not deprive me. 

We remained for two days becalmed south of Tortugus, about the 21st of 
.Tune, so that we had a vertical sun at noon. Tho heat was almost intole¬ 
rable ; the thermoinefer standing at 9.1° in the round-liouse, not a breath of 
air stirring, and having no awning, a bit of .shade was the scarcest .article 
iuuigmable. Our own fcliatlous depended on the extent of our bat brims; 
the masts when peipendiciLjar pointed at the sun, and the sails flapping 
against them sent us tbeirfiiadows cdgew.ays, wliieli the swell of the sea 
rendered exciiedipgly erratic. We sounded and found bottom with -10 fa- 
tlumis line, and iii drawing up the lead, itw'as followed from tho depths by 
all immense multitude ol fish of various sr/cs and degrees, whose curiosity 
had apparently been c.vcitcd by the strange visitation : so we perceive that 
even fNh rim gaping alter novelties. They were evidently a well-fed com¬ 
munity, for even the sharks, of which we saw several, declined our trea¬ 
cherous hospitality. 

(.Jnr Captain, a New Englander,—I believe all Americnn skipjicrs arc 
^'niikces,—was a (juiot, w'oll-tcinpered man, who used tho sinalle.-.t possible 
quantity of curses in ordering his crew. He wa.s quite at lioino in a gale of 
winil, and had a mortal antipathy to a calm: on those occasions, ho was to be 
found for limiis li-aning against the bulwark, his looks dire ;ted to the quar¬ 
ter I'roin wliich be wanted a wind to come, and oeeasionaliy muttering,— 
“ Oil! blow, my bonny breeze, do blow !” Whether ho had any conlidciicc 
in tim incantation 1 know not, hut sailors arc the most superstitious of mor¬ 
tals ; and laitli may raise the wind, as well as move mountains, in which 
case it would naturally, when wo would, do both at once. How'cvcr, specu- 
latums apart, the wind dill come one night; and though its approach was 
seen, and |ircpuration was made by taking in studding sails, and royals, and 
n’pfing, yet we had four or five sails carried away in as many minutes, and 
the ship so much on her beam-ends, that she would not obey the rudder, 
but wheeled round and loimd till she righted. About midnight, whilst all 
the crew w'cre aloft on tho yards, except the lielmsman>I saw, from the round¬ 
house, the captain, in his atteiii\)t to run to the leeward, laid pro.strate on 
his back, and slide to his post like a loose slate on the roof of a house ; and 
though an active seaman,*hc had considerable difliculty in scrambling up to 
the windward again. 

We frequently sailed ton knots an hour, and sometimes made 220 miles a 
day. When off Holyhead, we found ourselves in company with about fifty 
sail, of which four were Americans, and before we had got half way to Liver¬ 
pool, thc.se four led the squadtQt). It seems to mo that the English do not 
build a single trading*vessel that can sad with an American. But a truce 
to America, adieu to thfi Atlantic, for yonder stands the smoke-capped 
cm})orium of commerce. 
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AUTHOR OF “ ION. 


By Leigh Hunt. 


I. 

I could not comO“to shed a man’s rare tears 
With those who honour'd, and who lov’d, thy play;» 

My heart said yes," but my poor health said “ nay," 
Shai'p-paiu'd of side, and weak with household fears : 

Yet I was with thee,—saw thine high compeers, 

Wordsworth and Landor,—saw the pil'd array, 

The many-visag'd heart, looking one way. 

Come to drink beauteous truth at eyes and ears. 

Now, said I to myself, the scenes arise; 

Now coinos the sweet of name,* wliom great love -imders 
From love itself; now, now he gives the skies 
Tlie heart gave fsweet lliought 'gainst bitter wonders!) 
And ever and aye, hands, strung with tear-thrill'd eyes. 
Snapping the silence, burst in crashing thunders. 


Yea, 1 beheld the old accustom’d sight. 

Pit, boxes, galleries; I was at “ the play 
I saw uprise the stage’s strange lloor-day. 

And music tuning as in tune's despite; 

• Childhood I saw, glad-faced, that squcezetli light 
One’s hand, while the X'apt curtain soars away. 

And beauty and ago, and all that piled array— 
Thousands of souls drawn to one wise delight. 

A noble spectacle!—Noble in mirth— 

Nobler in sacred fellowship of tears I 
I’ve often thought what sight we have on earth. 

Worthy the fancying of our fellow spheres; 

And this is one—whole hosts in love with w'orlh. 
Judging the shapes of their own hopes and fears. 

III. 

Fine age is ours, and marvellous—sotting free 
Hopes that were bending into grey despairs. 
Winnowing iron like chaff, oulspeeding the airs. 
Conquering with smoky Hag tlic xvinds at sed. 

Flinging with thunderous wheels immeasurably. 
Knowledge, like daily light: so that man stores 
Planet-struck with his work-day world, por dares 
Repeat the (dd babble of what ** shall never be.” 

A great, good age I—Greatest and best in this,— 

That it strikes dumb the old anti-creeds, which parted 
Man from the child—prosperity from the bliss « 
Of fuiih in good—and toil of wealth unthwajited 
From leisure crown’d with bay, such as thine va, 
Talfourd! a lawyer prosperous and young-heartod. 


* Ion signibea a violet. 
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Midnight is a wonderful thing in a vast city—and midnight was 
upon Vienna, The shops were closed, the windows darkened, and the 
streets deserted—strange that where so much of life was gathered to¬ 
gether there could be such deep repose; yet nothing equals the stillness 
of a great town at night. Perhaps it is the contrast afforded by memory 
tliat makes this appear yet more profound. In the lope valley, and in the 
green forest, there is quiet even at noon—quiet, at least, broken by sounds 
belonging alike to day and night. The singing of the bee and the bird, 
or the voice of the herdsman carolling some old song of the hills—these 
insiy be hushed ; hut there is still the rusUe of the leaves, the wind mur¬ 
muring in the long grass, and the low perpetual whisper of the pine. 
Rut ill the loAvn—the brick and mortar have no voices of their own. 
Nature is silent—her soft, sweet harmonics arc hushed in the great 
human tumult—man,nnd man oidy, is heard. Through many horns of 
the twenty-four, the ocejin of c.\istcncc rolls on with a sound like 
thunder— a thousand voices speak at once. The wheels pass and re- 
pass over the stones—music, laughter, anger, the words of courtesy and 
of business, mingle together—the history of a day is the history of all 
lime. The annals of life but repeat themselves. Vain hopes, vainer 
fears, fcverisli pleasuic, passionate sorrow, crime, despair, and death— 
these make up the eternal records of Time’s dark chronicle. But this 
hurried life has its pauses—once in the twenty-four come a few hours of 
rest and silence. 

A'^ieiina was now still as the grave, whose daikness hung over a 
few lamps swung dimly to and fro, and a few dark shadows—which 
the crimes of men make needful. The weary watchers of the night 
paced Avith slow and noiseless steps the gloomy streets. God knows 
that many of those hushed and darkened houses might have many a 
scene of Avaking care within— many a pillow might be but a place of 
unrest for the aching head—still the outward seeming of all was 
rejiosc. 

One house, and one only, obeyed not the general laAV. It was a mag¬ 
nificent hotel in theJargest square, and was obviously the scene of a 
splendid f6te. Light and music streamed from the windows, the court- 
} ard was tilled Avith .equipages, and a noisy crowd—part servants, part 
s])ectators—thronged the gales. Within, all was |)omp and gaiety. The 
Countess von Ilcrmanstailt Avas unrivalled in her fetes. She knew hoAv 
to give them—a knoAvl^dge very few possess, TJic generality labour 
under the delusion, that when they have lighted and filled their rooms, 
they have done their all. They never were more in error. Lighting 
is much—croAvding is much algo—but there lacks “ something more 
exquisite * stiU.” This something^ the countess possessed in its per¬ 
fection. Any^can assemble a crowd, but few can make it mingle. 
But Madame von lAermanfttodt had a skill which a diplomatist might 
have studied. She saw*—she heard everything; she knew who would 
and who would not understand each other; she caught at a glance the 
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beat position for one lady’s velvets, and for the diamonds of another; 
she never interrupted those who were engaged—she never neglected 
those w ho were not; slic took care that great people should be amused, 
and little people astonished. Moreover, she had an object in whatever 
she did—hence the incentive of interest was added to the j)ride of art. 

The ball of to-night was given in honour 6f Pauline von Lindorf, her 
niece, who had just left the convent of St. Therese;—her education, 
as it is called, completed—that education which is hut begun. How 
many cares—how much sorrow' will it take to give the stern and bitter 
education of actual life! Pauline had just finished a waltz, having 
pleaded fatigue sooner tlian might have been expected from a foot so 
ligbl—a form so fairy-like. She wore n robe of white satin, trimmed 
with swansdown; large pearls looped back the folds, and a band of dia¬ 
monds scarcely restrained the bright hair that fell over her neck and 
shouhh'Ts in a thousand natural ringlets. It was of that rare rich golden 
so seldom seen—almost transparent, like rain with the sunbeams shining 
through it. At the first glance, that slight and graceful girl--with the 
rose on her check a little flushed l)y exercise, her glittering curls falling 
round her, gohlen as those of Hope—might have seemed the very ideal 
of y«)uth and jdeasure;—so much for the first glance, and how few go 
hcyoiid! Pul whoso had looked closer wopid have seen that the soft 
red on the cheek was feverish; and there was that trehiulous inotinii of 
the, li[) which bespeaks a heart ill at ease. At first she was looking 
down, and the long shadow' of the curled eyelash rested on the rounded 
check; hut there was something in the expression of the e,yes, when 
raise«l, that caught even the most careless passer-by. They were large— 
unusually large--and of that violet blue whieh so larely outlasts the age 
of childhoofl, while they wore that wild and melauclioly hwk whose 
shadows have a character of fiite;—they are omens of the heart. 

It was growing late, and a furtive gaze of tlie young harone.'?s wan¬ 
dered more and more fi'cquent round tlic rooms, and each time souglit 
the ground with a deeper shade of disappointment. The Countess vnii 
Hermanstadt observed the look, and her own haughty brow curved with 
a scarcely perceptible frown. It was smoothed aw'ay instantly; and 
passing wdth a bland smile through the assembled groups, she left the 
ball-room. 

The u])pcr part of the magnificent house was in darkness, hut in one 
window burned a still and lonely lamp. It lighted a small chamber 
siifliciciitly removed from the scene of the festival to he quite Jiiidis- 
turbed by its tumult, though a distant sound of music floated in, ever and 
anon, at the opei» window. The chamber was panelled with old carved 
oak, and the arches thus formed were filled w'ith books. Books, too, of 
all sizes, were piled on the ground, and papers and writing materials 
covered a table in the middle. There were also ,«ome pictures: a sorahre. 
landscape of Salvator Rosa—just a desolate rock, grey and barren, 
standing out amid old dark trees, where many a hrancli was bare with 
the lightufrig’s fiery visitings. Beneath them stood a single figure— 
pale, ^ppheaded, with long black hair that had not yet lort the motion 
of the^ind. He looked what he was—an outlaw^ thc<.blood which he 
had.ffhcd, yet warm upon his hand, and his .foot yet quivering with 
its flight for life or death. Near this was a dark, grave portrait by 
Valasqncz: one of those faces whereon time has written the lesson of 
the prophet king—“ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Others were 
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scattered round, but all more or less of a sombre cliaracter, and marking 
the taste of their possessor. He was a young man of some twenty-two 
years of age. The richness of part of his costume ill suited the appa¬ 
rently studious recluse; but the task of dressing had keen hastily sus¬ 
pended. He had flung a Joosc robe of sables around him, and leaned 
back in a large arm-chair, thinking of anything but the festival for 
winch he had begun to prepare. His eye sometimes dwelt on an old 
ijistory of chivalry, whose silver clasps lay open before him—sometimes 
on the last Sparks of the lire that was dyhig away on the hearth, but 
ol'tener on a copy of a well known Italian picture, the portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci. 

“ Yes,** said he, half aloud, a few links bring all life before us : 
licic is adventure—excitement—the toil and the triumph of the liody. 
1 wish I had been born in those stirring times—life spent half on horse¬ 
back, lialf at the banquet board—when you had but to look round the 
tournament, fix on the brightest smile, and then win your lady wjlli 
your .«word. Action—action in the sunshine—pussion~but little feel¬ 
ing, and less thought: sucli was meant to be our existence. But wc 
rctinc—we sadden and wc subdue—wc call up the hidden and evil 
spirits of the inner world—ivc wake from their dark repose those who 
Mill madden us. The liea#^ is like the wood on yonder flickering hearth: 
green and fiosli, haunted by a thousand sweet odours, bathed in the 
warm air, and gladdened by the summer Hunshine—so grew it at first 
upon its native soil. But nature submitteth to art, and man has ap¬ 
pointed for it another destiny; it is gathered, and cast into the fire. It 
seems, then, as if its life had but just begun. A new spirit has crept 
into the kindled veins—a brilliant light dances around it —it is bright— 
it is beautiful--and it is consumed! What remains?-—A warmth on 
the atmosphere soon passing away, and a heap of blackened ashes ! 
What more will remain of the heart?” 

At this moment a burst of sudueu flame sprung iiji from the moul¬ 
dering embers, and fell with singular efleet ou the wan and lovely like¬ 
ness of Beatrice Cenci. “ Why docs that face haunt me?” exclaimwl 
the youlh. “ AVhy, when others younger and brighter arc near, does it 
glide between them and me like a shadow ? I remember finding it as a 
child in the old deserted gallery. 1 loved it then, I know not why— 
sav(! that it brought to my memory a face I fancy watched my sleep 
when I was a little child. I recollect a large, dark room—a bed whose 
gloomy curtains were drawn aside—and some one bent over me and 
kissed me. I put my arms around her neck, and went to sleep, for I 
had been afraid. She came every night then; but my inemoiy is faint 
and confused—I can recall nothing more. How beautiful is that pic¬ 
ture, witli its clear, colourless cheek—with the imperial brow, and the 
large black eyes fdlcd.with melancholy tenderness ! Holy Madonna, 
what a destiny was hers!—A childhood whose sweetest affections were 
crushed! I can fancy the little pale trembler crouching beneath her 
angry father’s fierce eyes; and at last, us if those soft eyes grew despe¬ 
rate gazing t*n their slain, who shall say what madness of despair led to 
the fearful criinc—avenging one yet more fearful ? Why do I keep it 
here ? It makes me sgd-^too sad!” And he turned a^ide, and leant 
his head iqxm his hand. 

Ernest, for such was the young s^dent’s name, was singularly hand- 
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some; but it was the heart and the mind that gave their own nameless 
charm. The heart sent the flushed crimson to the cheek—the mind 
lighted up the clear white forehead, around which darkened the blackest 
hair: that deep black hair whose comparisons are all so gloomy, the 
poet likens it to midnight—to the shadow of the grave—to the tempest— 
to the raven’s wing. Brought from the south, our cold climes just seiv'e 
to dash the passionate temperament which it indicates with the despon- 
dency and the reverie of our sad and misty skies. All women would 
have called him interesting—the woman who loved him would have 
called him beautiful. Had the word fascinating never been used before, 
it would have been invented for him. Like all of his susceptible organi¬ 
zation, Ernest was very variable; sometimes the life of society, with 
every second word an epigram; at others, grave and absorbed—no sti¬ 
mulus, no flattery, could rouse him to animation. Ilis intimate^ his 
very few intimate friends, said that nothing could exceed his eloquence 
in graver converse: carried away by his feelings, ho«' could he help 
being eloquent? He was made of all nature’s most dangerous ingre¬ 
dients : he thought decj)ly—he felt acutely; and for such this world has 
ncitlier resting-place nor contentment. 

The door of Ernest’s chamber suddenly opened^ and its threshold was 
crossed by a step that certainly had never crpksed it before. Stately and 
slow, as usual, the Countess von llcimanstadt just raised her robe with 
an air of utter disdain, as she swept by the heavy folios that lay scattered 
on the ground. 

“WhatI not dressed yet, Ernest?—Certainly the Count von Iler- 
manstadt is well employed, sitting there like a moonstruck dreamer. 
Pray, am I to have the distinguished honour of a poet or a painter, or,” 
•—added she, pointing snceringly to a volume of planetary signs that lay 
open at her feet—“ or even an astrologer, as my son ?” 

Ernest coloured, and rose hastily from his seat. “ I do so liate,” 
said he, “ those crowds where no one cares for the other; where ”- 

“ No one,” interrupted the Countess, ‘‘ can be so great a simjjleton 
as yourself. Who, in a crowd or elsewhere, will care about one whom 
they never see ? What friends will you ever make in this little, miser¬ 
able room ? The Archduke Charles has twice inquired after you. I 
managed as well as I could; but I really have something else to do to¬ 
night than just to make excuses for yon.” i'’, 

“ Ah! my mother, you cannot think how unfitted I am for the mock 
gaiety of to-night. Let me stay where 1 am.” 

“ Nonsense!—W’hy, there has been your pretty cousin waiting, till I 
forbade it, to dance with you. I left her waltzing'with Prince Louis.” 

“ The less need of me.” 

“ Nay, my dear child!” said his mother, in those caressing tones she 
well knew how to assume, “ think what a slight it will be to our guests 
if you do not appear; and so many old friends of our house among them. 
I want assistance. Come, Ernest, would you be the only son in Vienna 
who would refuse his mother the slight favour of appearing at a ball 
which is given to introduce him to old friends, whom she et least loves 
and values?” . , ,, 

Ernest rose hastily and silently from his sefit« 1 will he there al¬ 
most as soon as yourself,” exclaimed he; and indeed the Countess had 
scarcely resumed her place at the,upi}CT ^nd of the room, before she saw 
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her son enter, and noted with delight, hidden under an air of proud 
huniility, his graceful and high-born beariug, “ He is odd, reserved, 
and studious,” thought she; “ but I shall make something of him yet.” 

But one eye, and one ear, was yet quicker than her own. Pauline 
was the first to see her jpusiu enter. She hastily turned aside, and 
began to be very much interested in some Bengal roses that stood be¬ 
side ; but her sigh was as soft, and almost as h w, as their own, and her 
blush was still richer and deeper. Ernest enmr up and asked her to 
dance. Hipr eyes were downcast, and he thouglit she took his arm coldly; 
but moic than one bystander remarked how ditl'erent was the animation 
Avith which the young Baroness von Lindorf waltzed with her cousin, to 
that with which she had danced with the huudsoinc Prince Louis. 

At length the ball ended, as all balls do—having given some delight, 
more’ discmitent, and also several colds; but it had answ'crcd the 
Countess’s purpose. All Vienna talke<l of the appnmchiug inairiage of 
the beautiful heiress with Count von Ilermanstadt. Many of her y<»ung 
friends ventured on a little gentle raillery. Pauline blushed, smiled, 
sighed, and denied the charge, hut was believed by none. The time 
soon came for her return to the Castle of Jjiudorf; but little of her life 
had been passed there. had left it, when quite a child, for the con¬ 
vent, and of late she had s|1cut much time with her aunt, ller father, a 
silent and reserved man, but doatingly fond of his child, came oiteu to 
see her; and though Pauline could recollect nothing of the affectionate 
confidence which so often exists between father and daughter when left 
alone in the world, yet she was full of gratitude and tenderness. With 
the quick instinct of a loving heart, she saw that she was the Baron’s 
first and only object—that her happiness, and even her girlish pleasures, 
were liis constant care. There was something in liis unbroken sadness, 
his habits of seclusion, and his gloomy deportment, that excited her 
youtliful imagination, and gave a depth of anxious devotion to her filial 
altacimient. 

The paramount desire of the Baron appeared to be, that she should 
not find her home dull on returning to it, At his request the Countess 
von Ilermanstadt had collected together a gay young jmrty, and the old 
castle was for some weeks to be a scene of perpetual festival. Pauline 
went thither accompanied by hei>aunt and cousin. She at least found 
the journey delightful. Ernest, taken ^away from his books, animated 
by the fresh air and the rapid travelling, undisturbed by the presence of 
si rangers, and anxious to please, now that he had no fear of either ridi¬ 
cule or coldness, was ^n liigh spirits, lie drew their attention to every 
spot haunted by an association, and told its history as those tell who are 
steeped to the lip in poetry—rich in imagery, abounding in anecdote, he 
Hung around all of which he spoke his own warm and fanciful feeling. 
Pauline fixed upou hira^er large blue eyes, where tenderness struggled 
with delight; while in the interest excited by his various details, she 
forgot the sweet and inward consciousness that would have fixed her 
eyes on the ground, or anywhere rather than on her cousin's face. The 
Countess was delighted to see everything going on so prosperously, and 
already began fo plah wedding f4tes. 

Night had fallen erh they approached the castle, the first view of 
which was singularly striking. The party had gradually sunk into 
silence, the road for miles had wound through a dense forest, with no 
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other light than that flung over the road by the lamps of the carriage, 
and the torches which the out-riders carried before them, forming 
strange and fantastic outlines. The red light played over the drooping 
houghs of the forest trees; the flickering rays only illumined the oxitside, 
and all beyond was impenetrable obscurity*: from the depths of that 
thick darkness came forth wild sighs and sounds; the mournful murmur 
of the pine leaves, the creaking of the branches as they swayed heavilj’ 
in the wind; these, mingled with the hoarse cry of the night-birds. 
Sometimes disturbeil from his gloomy perch, the dusk wing^f the ou 1 
flapped across the road, and his hooting disturbed the sad low music of 
the night; it was neither time nor place for gay converse: the whole 
jjarty lelt the subduing influence, and leant hack in deep thought. Sud¬ 
denly they cleared the wood, and the carriage paused for a moment, that 
they might catch the first view of the castle of Lindorf; visible for 
miles around,—there it stood in the centre of a vast p'ain, on the sum¬ 
mit of a high hill, with not a single rise to intercej)t, or a single object 
to distract the view. It rose in bold relief against the deep blue skv, 
with the large round moon shining directly behind it;—even at that 
distance )ou could mark the square towers and th^ indented haftlenuMits, 
uliile the mass of the building itself seemed jteimense. The sky, of that 
intense purple which marks a slight frost, was covered with floating 
clouds, and on the further edge, sheltered in their shadow, were scat¬ 
tered a few pale stars; but the broadway of heaven was flooded by 
moonlight; no longer shut out by the thick forest,—her rays silvered 
A\hatcver they touched, and the long grass of the ])lain looked like undu¬ 
lating water, so thickly did the crisped dew' lie upon it, and so clearly 
rlid the moonshine glitter through the frosted moisture, Ernest gazed 
upon the dark and distant castle with an emotion for Mhich he could 
not himself have accounted; he reincnihcred it not— and yet it seemed 
strangely familiar. The moonlight clothed it like a garment, and the 
old toners shone like siUcj’i hut cveti while they gazed, the hriglitijes> 
was departing.— Oue loass of vapour flowa'd in after another like the 
dark tide coming in upon the shore; a black ridge rose above the castle; 
itdaikencd—it widened—its edges grew luminous as they ai)pro!:clu:d 
the moon: gradually half her (lisle was hidden by them. “Is it an 
omen?” asked Ernest of his own tlioii^hts. Even as he asked the (pies- 
lion, tlie black cloud swept over the moon, and entire darkness covered the 
whole scene. “ Diive on,” cried Ernest, impatiently; and the hoi-hea 
set off at full gallop, hut even the exhilaration of rapid motion failed to 
drive away the w-cight that had fallen upon his heart. He could not 
divest himself of the idea that the castle was in some way connected 
with his dirstiny,—and tliat such destiny was ill-fated. When at lengtlj 
they arrived, and drove slowly up the steep,,ascent as the old gate 
creaked on its hinges to receive them, and they alighted in the l,aU of 
black carvedf'oak, he felt a cold shudder come over him. Again he asked 
himself—Is it an omen?” and the voice of his inward sinrit answered 
“Yes!” 

. A fortnight passed away, and one fete succeeded to another. At first 
Pauline clung to her cousin’s side,—she wandered with him in tlie 
antique gardens, and ^vo^dd leave the dancers to gaze with him from tlu' 
terracb which overlooked the vast plain below. Gradually she gave more 
and more into ihc pleasures around her; and the mornings w'ere devoted 
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to her young coinpauions, and the evening saw her the gayest, as well as 
the loveliest of the assembled circle. This was a relief to Ernest—it 
left him more at liberty to indulge his own solitary pursuits, and to feed 
on the vihiouary melancholy, which was half thought —and half feeling. 
He was wrong, however, ii|the conclusion that he drew from the change 
in hi-i. cousiu; he merely supposed that she was attracted by the 
amusements so natural to her age; he knew not that even that fair 
young hiow l^ul already learnt the hitter task of dissembling. He knew' 
not that ollcn did that bright young liead lay down in weariness and 
sorrow on a pillow wet with frequciu tears. Love only rightly interprets 
love. Pauline saw.that her cousin had only for her the calm and gentle 
tenderness of a brother;—they had been l>r()ugbt up together, and there 
was nothing in the pretty and jdayful child, that had grown up beside 
liim,' to excite his imagination. But she—slie loved him with all that 
poetry which is only to be. fourul in a woman’s fust affection; it is the 
early colour tliiii the rose-bud oj)ens to the south wind,—the warmth tliat 
inoriiing bicoLbos upon a eloucl whose Mush reddens, but returns not. 
I'liic, shy, sensitive, tender, and unreal; it is the most ethereal, yet most 
lasting foeline life can*know. The influence of u woman’s first love is 
>‘lt on her wliolo after-exiytcnoc: never can she dream such dream again, 
i'ov a womau iheie is no sAond-love • youth, hope, belief, arc all given 
in her IItsI attachment; if unrctpiiled, the hcair. becomes its own Pro- 
iiieilieus, creative, ideal, hut with the vulture preying upon it for ever.— 
If (h'ceived, the whole ])oetry of life is gone ; the very essence of poetry 
Ix'lief, and luv.v can she, whose sweet eager credulity htis once learnt 
the bitter truth—that its reliance was in vain, how can she ever hclieve 
.■!;;iiin 

Pauline learnt to know Ernest’s heart by her own, and she felt the 
(iiiforence. Night after night she left the l).ill-ioom in all the false flatter 
of that excitement whose fever dc.itioyti the heart whioh it animates. 

o, once iir her own room, the colour left her clicck, .'oiil the light, her 
i‘' , djc thing herself down, with a hurst of tears, loiiu and paitifnlly 
■ i pi i"'.-'. d, while she thought that Ernest liad not entered tlie hall through- 
oiit liie e\cuing, lie, in the meanwhile, saw her seemingly happy and 
auiosed —aiid gave more and more into his pursuits; he would spend days 
in be old finest adjoining, till the midnight stuis shone through the dark¬ 
ling inanches like the nyos of a spirit, awakening all that was most 
elhen.al in his nature. I lours too were pa.-^t on the winding aud lovely 
iiv(:i ■■ lost in those vague but. impassioned reveries which fade, and for 
ever, amid the sterner; realities of life. 'J’he dreaming boyhood prepares 
fm adventurous man; we first fancy, then feel, and, at last, act and 
think, lie delighted too in rambling through the ancient castle—filled 
V. iih tin; memory of othej days: not a face in the picture gallery hut he 
eonim “d up its history, and he loved to assign to ench .some one of the 
icious chambers for the site of their adventures. Many of the rooms 
ilie left wing were all but deserted,—and one afternoon, while wan- 
.iiig catclcgsly along, he found, his w'ay into a chamber that bail 
•ijipareutly not l^ecn i^ned for years; he was struck with the beauty of 
<ome richly wrought oak panels. While leaning against one of thenfi 
lie chanced to touch a hiSden spring; the panel flew open—and disco¬ 
vered a narrow flight of winding stairs. To kindle a phosphorous match, 
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to light a small wax taper, was the work of a moment; and he began to 
descend the staircase:—cliildishly eager to discover something—he did 
not much care what, so long as it was a discoverv. It wound to a much 
greater distance than he had supposed, and, at last, ended at a sort of 
low arch—the door of which was heavily /larred inside. With great 
difficulty he succeeded in unfastening it; at last it yielded to his efforts, 
and he opened it. It opened inwards—and even then, though he per¬ 
ceived the open air, he could scarcely make his way through the matted 
ivy, and the thickly grown shrubs that extended beyond. The moment 
he arrived beyond their shade he found himself in a portion of the 
castle grounds wliich he had never seen before; it was a lovely little 
garden of small extent, girdled in by lofty walls an^ tall trees—but a 
fairy land in miniature as far as it extended. The hues of autumn 
were now upon the boughs—hut the cvei greens shone with untiring 
verdure; and various late llowcrs appeared in that gorgeous colouring 
which belongs to the last season of earth’s fertility. He wound througli 
a narrow path of green and purple,—for tlie carefully trained grapes 
hung in arches overhead, with fruit as rich as those of the eastern garden 
discovered by Aladdin. Ernest was enchanted with his discovery, and 
hurried on, when his attention was caught h^ the sound of singuig; it 
was a female voice of the most touching s .vreetness. The words we re- 
inarticulate, but the air, an old German melody, was exquisitely marked. 
Ernest followed whither the voice led—he paused amid some laurel trees, 
and a scene like a picture presented itself to his astonished gaze; it was 
a bright open grass plot—a very rendezvous for every stray suiiljeam,— 
and in the middle glittered and danced a little fountain which threw up 
its silvery jets in the air, and then fell over large shells, stones, ami 
rugged pieces of granite, which formed a sort of basin; a number of 
creeping plants were uroiind it, and one or two lilies grew as if carved 
in ivory. Seated on one of the huge stones scattered around—singing 
a low sweet air, or rather humming it, for the words were inaiidilde, 
was a female figure. Ernest could see only a very pretty back—an e.v- 
quihitcly shaped hpad bending forward, and a ])rofusion of lilack luiir 
hanging down in plaits—the ends somewhat fancifully fastened willi ji 
scarlet flower. 

Ernest felt that he was an intruder, but he did—as all other young 
men would have done—remain rooted to the spot. He knew the 
melody that she was singing to the music of the plashing fountain; he 
hatl not heard it for years, but now it came freshly back to his memory 
haunted with a thousand vague fancies: suddenly the low sweet singing 
ceased; the maiden rose hastily from her scatj and, turning round, 
showed the exact likeness of his favourite picture—the Beatrice Ceuei. 
There was not the. peculiar head-gear,—for the hair was simply parted 
back; hut everything else was exact in resemblance. There was the 
same low white forehead, the s»ine black arched eyebrow, llic same 
Grecian of face, the same small and scornful lip. She looked 

towanls and there were the same large, dark, and melancholy eyes. 
Surpiw^ffiade Ernest both speechless and motionless—npt so the'lovcly 
btranger; she hounded towards him with something between the spring 
of the startled fawn, and the confidence of an eager child. 

1 knew some one would cowo at last to free me from my w'eary 
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captivity,” exclaimed she, in one of those thrilling voices wliich Imve 
a magic beyond even their music ; “ you are not a prisoner too ?” asked 
she, seeing the bewildered expression of Ernest’s countenance. 

“ A pnsoner! No,” said he, too much astonished to know what he 
was saying, and taking (me of the small and delicate hands whicli 
were extended so implorin^y towards him. 

** You will save me—help me, will yon not?” asked the girl; “ tliey 
have kept me here many years, and I long to go into the beautiful w'orl 
that lies beyond these high walls. I sometimes wish I were a bird, and then 
I would spread my wingsou thefree air, and fly away, and be so ha])py. But 
yon will take me with you, will you not?” whispered she, looking up in 
his face with the s*vect and impatient look of a pleading child. ‘‘ Yon 
look very kind—I may trust you, may I not?” 

“ With my life I will answer to that trust,” cried young llcrmanstadt; 
“ hut who arc you,—who keeps you here ?” 

” My uncle, the Baron von Lindorf,” muttered she, in alow frightened 
Voice. “They tell me that there is a castle, and vassals, and gold, that 
should he mine, and that is why he keeps me here. lie is very cruel!” 

“ Good God !” cried Ernest, “ come this moment with me—and in his 
usurped place—l)cfore*his own guests—I will force him to do you right.” 

“ No, no,” replied the captive, her lip whitening, and the pupils of her 
large eyes dilating with sudflen terror. “ No, let us fly,—you do hot know 
how cruel he is, and how strong. Let us only get beyond these high 
walls. How did yon get in ?” 

“ I found by chance a long, concealed passage.” 

“ And you can come again ? Ah! now I shall not mind being a pri¬ 
soner. You will come and talk to me—and not tell me to be (piiet, like 
old Clotilde, or frown upon me like lleiniich ?” 

“You shall not stay here—conic with me this moment. I will 
protect you from them all!” 

“ No,” replied the captive, “ not now; yon do not know my uncle’s 
jiowcr—he would kill us both; we must escape without his knowing it. 
Do you think you can manage it in a few days?” 

“ (Certainly ! but the sooner the better.” 

“ What is yonr name ?” interrupted the prisoner. 

“ Ernest von Hermanstadt.” 

“ They call me Minna. I used to have another name, but it is so 
long ago that I have forgotten it; 1 have grown so much since I w'as 
here. I could not reach those flow'ers when I came here first;—my 
pretty flow^ers, and my singing fountain—I shall be soivy to leave you 1 
You never scold Minna; but it is a brave world yonder—you will take 
me into it, Ernest ?” asked she; and again those sw'cct eyes Averc raised 
beseechingly to his. 

“ Come with me now~I will pledge ray life for yonr safety!” 

“ No, come to-moiTOW—can you— Avithout being seen ? To-morrow 
morning, when those clouds arc reddening, and the waters of the foun¬ 
tain are rosy with their shadoAvs ? I always come here then, I love the 
fresh air <Jf ilje morning.” . 

At this moment a shrill voice in the distance was heard calling— 

“ Minna, Minna.” tirnest would have pressed forward, when the maiden 
caught bis arm, trembling from head to foot. *‘Oo, whispered she, 
then, clasping her little hands Avith an air of passionate entreaty, she 
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added:—“ I expect you to-monow at sunrise j” and before he .could 
answer, she had darted away. Once she looked back, but it was to wave her 
hand in token that he should depart. Ernest lingered for a moment, 
and then hurried back to the hidden passage; he carefully effaced all 
traces of his progress—and drew the ivy aft^ him when he entered the 
arched door, that he barred; and then hurriedly sought his own chamber, 
which he left no more that night. This was an act of too frequent 
occurrence, on his part, to excite the least surprise; and the supposed 
student was left uudistuTbed,-^for, for him there was as Uttle study as 
rest. That sweet face floated before his eyes, that low melodious voice 
haunted his ear—and the name of Minna lingered ujicn his lip. “ Now,” 
thought he, “ I understand the cause of ray uncle’s gloom and abstrac¬ 
tion ; no marvel that he has no heart for gaiety with such a crime 
pressing upon it. I faintly remember hearing that his brother had fallen 
in some campaign that they fought togetherdouhtless, with his last 
breath he commended his orphan girl to one bound hv blood to protect 
her, IIow has that dying trust been violated ; how has that child been 
oppressed * Made a prisoner—debarred all the social enjoyments of her 
age—deprived of rank and birthright, immured in solitude and igno¬ 
rance. Great God! can such cruelty exist among the creatures thou 
hast made? but retribution, sooner or later, cfc’ertakcs the guilty. Poor 
Pauline ! how will her gentle and affectionate nature be grieved to hear 
this thing of the father she idolises ; it must be kept from her. Wealth, 
what a subtle tempter thou art! Even my uncle—the man I deemed so 
noble, so generous, so full of high feeling, and knightly qualities; even he 
has for tliy sake played traitor to the dead, and broken every sacred tie 
of duty and of affection! I will think no more of it.” This resolve 
was easily executed; for the image of Minna excluded every other 
thought. Her beauty, her grace, her childishness had captivated Ernest’s 
imagination; fate, too, had set her stamp upon the fiery passion to -whioh 
he utterly abandoned himself. “ How strangely,” murmured he to 
himself, as, thrown in the deep window-scat, he ga/ed out u])on the 
silent night—“are *bc links knitted together, which time unravels! 
The jneture my boyhood discovered, and which so haunted my youth, 
has it not now fulfilled its mission ? The chance likeness has led to the 
predebtined result. I feel it,—Minna has been predestined to be my 
bride. Fate, in filling my heart with her face, from the earliest years 
kept it free from all those passing fancies which would have detracted 
from the intense devotion of my present love. IIow wonderfully liave 
we met! Minna—sweet Minna, life owes you much happiness ; will it 
not he my delicious task to pay the debt?” 

Tjie night passed in one long, hut happy reverie; and the light sleep 
into w’liicn Ernest fell at last was soon broken by the anxiety, which 
visited even his dreams, to catch the first crims 9 n break of morning. lie 
started from his bed—and the dark clouds in the east were beginning 
to redden j ^ hurried to the deserted suite of rooms—down the winding 
staircase,,!^ in a few moments.found himself again in the little garden. 
Caiitiouslyjhe entered the vine-covered alley, and paused /or "a moment 
amid thfrthick shelter of the laurels; with a glance Jie drank in the 
beauty of the scene; the feeling of the painter and the poet—and 
Ernest had the imagination of both oyerpowered, during an instant, 
the feeling of the lover. Huge bodies of vapour—a storm in each— 
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were hurrying over a sky, dashed alike with the hues of the tempest 
and the momiug; some of the vapours were of inky blackness, others 
spread like a scroll of royal purple ; some undulated with the light strug¬ 
gling through, others were of transparent whiteness; but those uiwnthe 
east were of a deep crimwa—and the round, red snn had just mounted 
above an enormous old ce^r. Red hues were cast upon everything; even 
the lilies blushed, and the waters of the little fountain were like melted 
rubies: on the same stone which she had occupied the previous day sat 
Minna, huUher head was now turned towards the spot where she had 
last seen Ernest. A movement amid the boughs caught her quick ear; 
she started from her seat upon the granite, and Ernest was at her feet. 
Shy, silent, with her long eyelashes drooping upon her flushed cheek; 
there was a sweet consciousness about her—even more fascinating than 
her yesterday’s childish confidence. Ernest led her to her place, and 
knelt beside her; he had no words but those of love; he had a thousand 
plans for the future ready on his tongue; he could only speak of the 
present. “ Yes, Minna; may I not call you so, though 1 am jealous of 
the very air bearing away the music of that name ? I have loved you 
fur years: not a feature in tliat Ijeautiful face but has been long graven 
in my soul. J will show you yuur picture, sweet one, when you come 
home with me. Will yoA come to my home ?” 

And the maiden smiled *and said, “ I shall be so happy.” 

But the words of lovers are a language apart; their melody is a fairy 
song departing with the one haunted hour; to repeat it is to make 
it commonplace—cold, yet we can all remember it. Enough, that every¬ 
thing was planned for flight. The following morning they were to 
meet again; and Minna was only to return to the castle of Lindorf as 
the bride of Ernest von Ilermanstadt. None there could question his 
right to protect her. The clouds gathered Overliead; a vast vapour 
like"a shroud, but black as night, came sweeping over the sky; a fierce 
*^wiud shook the branches of the mighty cedar, and the slighter shrubs 
w'cre bowejl to the very earth; a hollow sound came anmng the 

houghs, and a few large drops of rain disturbed the t^mutaiu, whose 
waters were dark as if the sunshine had never rested there. 

“ You must go, sweet one; this is no weather for that slight form. 
To-morrow, at sunset—” 

“ Why cannot I give you this ?’* exclaimed Minna, holding up one of 
the tresses with its scarlet flower. 

“ You must,” cried Ernest, kissing the plait of the black hair, w hich 
was soft and glossy as the neck of the raven. 

“ I have nothing,” said she, sadly, “ that I can cut it with.” 

Ernest took from his pocket a little Turkish dagger—and with that 

Minna severed the glossy tress. , 

“ I must go now,” sa^ she, ‘‘they will seek me if I stay out in the 

Ernest pressed her tenderly to his heart, and they parted. He caught 
the last wave of the flowers in her hair—the last sound of her fairy 
foot, and'tursed mournfully awayt All that day he was occupied in 
preparations for his departure; he rode over to the castle of Krainherg 
which belonged to a fel^pw student, whom he found on the point of de¬ 
parture. The young Baron, delighted with the romance, of which how¬ 
ever he understood little more than that his grave and quiet friend was 
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actually engaged in an elopement—agreed to remain to witness the mar¬ 
riage. He was also to have his chapel prepared, a priest in readiness, 
and then to leave his castle as a temporary residence for the bride and 
bridegroom. His mother had left Lindorf—or he would have trusted 
his secret with her, and intreated her counteMnee. In his own mind, 
Ernest was not sorry that her absence rendereA this impossible; he liked 
the excitement, the strangeness, the adventure of his present plan, and 
his mother’s calm and worldly temper would have interposed a thousand 
delays, and have arranged everything in the most proper and common¬ 
place manner. 

lie was early at their rendezvous, the fountain, but early as he was, 
Minna was there before him; she approached him m a hurried and 
agitated manner, her slight frame trembling with emotion, her large eyes 
glancing from side to side like those of the frightened deer—and he 
could fed every pulse beating in the little feverish hand, which he kissed. 

“ Let us go at once,” whispered she, “ they will sfKi’i come to seek 
me.” Ernest needed no urging to s])eed; he led, or almost carried her, 
«lown the vine alloy, and they reached the dark portal without moles¬ 
tation. Minna drew back, terrified at the gloomy passage—but Ernest’s 
caresses reassured her, and she ran up tlie winding stairs'V^n a short 
time they reached the little chamber, which wa^'liis study, and that gained, 
they were in comparative safety. Here they waited a short time, partly to 
give the lovely fugitive time to compose herself—partly, that it might be 
dusk befoic they attempted to leave the castle : that, however, was matter 
of no difficulty. A staircase led direct from Ernest’s chamber to the 
garden—and he had the key of a small wicket which led to the Avoods 
around; once there, and escape was certain. Minna sat down in the 
old oak chair, which Avas Ernest’s usual place. With what delight did 
he contemplate her charnting figure bending over the table, and examin¬ 
ing his favourite volumes Avilh a curiosity which even fear and timidity, 
could not quite dispel! what a delicious augury did the enthusiastic 
young student draw' from her apparent interest! Hoav many happy hours 
Avould they pass together over those very volumes! but there was little 
time even for the most delightful anticipations of the future. The dinner 
hour of the castle had now arrived—and every creature in it Avas busily 
engaged. Noav then was the time to leave it. Carefully wrapping np 
his iwecious charge in his cloak, he led her to the little gate, Avhere his 
servant was in Avaiting. Placing her before him, he sprung up on his 
liorsc, a strong and stately black steed, and a few moments more saAv 
them galloping rapidly along the road that led to Arnheim castle. They 
needed to make all possible haste, for the storm, which bad been ga¬ 
thering all day, now threatened to burst over their heads';~their way lay 
tlirough a thick wood—and the elements had already commenced their 
strife. The creaking of the huge pine branches, mixed with the hurried 
sweeping of the leaves, of which a dry shower every now and then 
whirled from the earth—^from the gathered heaps of autumn, or came 
down in hun^ireds from ovethead. The birds, disturbed from their usual 
rest, flew around, beating the air witlv their troubled AvingSj.anJ uttering 
shrill cries; the thunder rolled along in the distaijee, apd a few' large 
drops of rain fell heavily upon the ground; thei;e was an unnatural heat 
in the atr, and gleams of phosphoric light streamed along the burthened 
sky. But Ernest heeded not the storm; he only feared for the sweet 
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burthen that rested so trustingly in his arms—he only drank the per* 
fumed breath of the warm lips so near his owp j he only felt the beating 
of the heart, now and henceforth to be pillowed on his own; he only 
heard the low murmur a voice which now and then whispered his 
name—as if that name v^e to her all of love and safety. He spuned 
his horse to its utmost speed ; the sparks flew from its hoof. He cut his 
way through the fresh wind, and felt as if ihc excitement of the im¬ 
passioned moment were cheaply purchased, though his life were its 
ransom. They reached the castle of Krainberg before the storm burst 
forth in all its fury. The master svas in waiting to receive them, and 
lOrnest felt all a lover’s pride as he marked the astonishment and admi¬ 
ration with which Von Krainberg ga/ed on the beautiful stranger. They 
led her trt once to the chapel; Ernest grudged himself the pleasure of 
even seeing her till he had a right to gaze upon her—till every look was 
at once homage and protection; he was impatient, in her strange and 
isolated situation, to call her his own—his wife. A dose, damp air 
struck upon them as they entered the chapel; it had long been out of 
use, and the hastily lighted tapers burnt dim in the sepulchral atmospbeje. 
The mouldering banners were stirred by the high wind, and the breath¬ 
ing was oppressed by 1114 ? dust; many tombs were around, and the white 
cfligtes seemed like relndlant witnesses glaring upon the hopes of hu¬ 
manity, with cold and stony cy^^^f A monk, Iwwed with extreme age, 
jialc, emaciated, and his white 1&4 tremulous with palsy, stood beside 
tl)C altar—aiurhis long, thin fiiigl.'s trembled beneath the weight of the 
sacred volume. He began the ceremony, and his low, trpniloiis voice 
could scarcely he heard through the moaning of the wind ainid the 
tombs. The ground beneath their feet was hollow, and sent forth a 
hollow echo;—the graves below had once been filled with Ihc dead, and 
“ now only a little dust remained in their vacant places: they had perished 
as it were a second time. There was a inonruful contrast between the 
place of the bridal and the bride; there she stood in that radiant love¬ 
liness, which is heaven’s rarest gift to earth. Her dress was of the 
simplest while, gathered at the waist by a belt of her own mnbroidery— 
ornament she had none. Tiie daughter of the noble house of Von 
Lindorf wedded the heir of the as noble house of Von llermanstadl, 
dressed as simply as a ])easant. Her black hair hung down in its long 
plaits, like serpents—the scarlet flow'cr at each eiid; a bright colour 
flushed her cheek, and her eyes seemed filled with light. 

The aged jiriest closed the holy book, and Ernest turned to s;ilutc bis 
bride; butwen he,started back at the sudden clap of thunder that 
pealed through the chapel. The building shook bpcath the crash, and 
a flood of lightning poured in at the windows, casting a death-like light 
on the stony faces of the white figures on the nionuinentsjpr-it was but 
for a moment—and Ernest caught his trembling bride to ms heart. SIic 
was pale with terror, for now the storm rushed forth in all its fury, and 
a sudden gust of wind and rain dashed against the painted window at 
the eud*of the chapel. The repoated flashes threw a strange ratliancc 
around, and strange noises mingled together, 

*^It is an awful night,” said the young baron of Krainberg, as he led 
tlie way to the hall, wfiich, as they entered, was lit up with one livid 
blaze. Ernest supported the almost insensible form of his bride; he 
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niiirmured a few caressing words—but even love, in all its strength, felt 
powerless before the war jf the immortal elements. 

The next morning but few traces of the tempest remained; the river 
that wound through the valley was somewhafc swollen, and a few giant 
pines dashed down to earth would never agnn cast their long shadows 
before them on a summer morning j but the sky was soft, clear, and 
blue, and a few white clouds wandered past, light as down. The leaves 
ghttered with the lingering rain-drops, and a fresh, sweeb-^smell came 
from tlie herbage of the valley. Ernest was seated in a little breakfast 
parlour, looking to a terrace that commanded the country; he was seated 
at the feet of his bride, whose small fingers were entwined in his black 
liair. What a world of poetry seemed in the depths of her large, shining 
eyes, which K)oked upon him so tenderly—so timidly; their dream, for 
it was a dream-like happiness, was broken in upon by the entrance of 
Ernest’s servant, who asked to speak to his master. There was some¬ 
thing in the man’s manner which commanded instant attention, and 
Von Hermanstadt followed him out of the room. 

Sir,” exclaimed the man, “ lierc is your letter to the Baron—he died 
suddenly last night. The lady Pauline is in a dreadful state, and the 
steward intreated that you would go up there once.” 

Ernest felt that this was a case which admitted of no delay. Saying 
a few hasty words about •important business to Minna, reserving the 
death till he could have time to tell it soothingly, he flung himself upon 
his horse, and galloped to Lindorf. Though grave and solitary, botli 
in manners and habits, the Baron had been much beloved by his do¬ 
mestics, and the voice of weeping was heard on every side. Ernest hur¬ 
ried to his uncle’s chamber; there the daylight was excluded, and the ray 
of the yellow tajierB fell dimly upon the gi’ecn velvet bed where lay the last 
Baron of Lindorf. In him ended that noble house; with his arms folded, 
so as to press the ebon crucifix to his bosom—his head supported by a 
damask cushion, lay the Baron. Ernest paused for a moment, awe-struck 
by the calm beauty wliich reigned in the face of the dead ; the features 
were stately and calm, the brow had lost the care-worn look it wore in 
life, and peace breathed from every lineament of the sweet and hushed 
countenance. “ Can the dead,” thought Ernest, “ struck down with an 
unrepented crime—can the oppressor of the orphan look thus ?” 

He had not time for further reflection, for a convulsive motion on the 
other side of the bed showed him Pauline crouched in a heap at the 
feet of the cor])se— her face buried in the silken counter]iane. Her bright 
hair w'as knit up with pearls, and she still wore the robe of the previous 
evening; liow terrible seemed its gay colours now! 

“We have not been able,” whispered an old grey headed servant, 
“ to get her to speak or to move.” 

Ernest’s heart melted with the teiidcrcst pity. He took the passive 
hand, and c^^ed it with tears and kisses. “Pauline,dearest, look up,” 
said he, pai|l|pg his arm round her, so as to raise her head. What his 
words could’not effect, the movement did ; she was roused from her 
stupor, and, giving one wild glance at the corpsCj^-she Jftant her Jiead 
on her cousin’s shoulder, and burst into a pasgion of tears. Soothing 
her with the lenderest words, he carried her to her chamber. “ At 
least,” said he to himself, as he left her, “ the memory of her father 
shall be sacred.” 
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The old ftteward met him, and said—“ There is a letter for you which 
my master was writing at the time of his death, I know many circum- 
stances which it is now of the last importance that you should know too. 
For God’s sake, Sir, go ai^ read the letter, and I wdll be within call.” 

The old man led the w^ to his master’s room. He looked round it 
piteously for a moment, and then hurried awviy^hiding his face in his 
hands. Kruest had never been in the room beiore; anti yet how full it 
seemed of the living presence of him who was no more! There was his 
cloak flung on a chairthere lay open books of which lie and Ernest 
had recently been talking. There, too, was a flask of medicine—alas! 
how unavailing !-»-aiKl a ■goblet of water, half drank. But one object 
more than all riveted Ernest’s attention;—there was the picture of 
Beatrice Cenci. It was a ])ortrait as large as life: his own seemed to 
have been a copy of it. How well he knew that striking and lovely 
face! He knew not why, but he gazed iii»oii it with a sudden terror; 
the large black eyes seemed to fix so mournfully upon his own. He 
turned away, and saw the letter ou the table, addressed to* himself, 
lie seated himself, and began to refid the contents; though the tears 
swam in his eyes as he saw the handwriting of an unde who, whatever 
his faults, had always bc^i kind, very kind, to himself. It ran thus :— 

“ My beloved Ernest,—For dear to me ns a child of my own is the 
boy who has grown uj) at my side. I have long been desirous of com¬ 
municating to you the contents of the following pages, but I have foiuul 
it too painful to speak—I find that I must write. My confidence will 
not lie misplaced, for I liavc noted in you a judgment beyond your years, 
and a delicacy which will estimate the trust reposed in you. My health 
is declining rapidly, and I would fain secure protection for my iJarling 
Pauline, and another as dear and more unfortunate. I have rejoiced to 
'^ec^hat my sister’s plan for a marriage between yon and my daughter 
is not likely to take place. You do not love your cou.sin—you jirefcr 
the solitary study and the lonely ramble—so would not a lover. She, 
too, is amused in your absence. I hear her step and song among her 
companions, and you arc not witli them. It is for the best—you will 
be a safe and affectionate friend. I hope she will never marry. 

“ Alas !—On me and mine has rested a fearful curse! I married one 
whose beauty let the picture now opposite to me attest, and her heart 
was even lovelier than her face. An Italian artist painted her as Beatrice. 
Cenci: he said that ilie costume suited her so well. I have since thought 
it an omen that we should have chosen the semblance of One so ill-fa led. 
For years we were most happy, but at last an unaccountable dcpres.siuii 
seized upon my wife. She became wayward and irritable. This led to 
the quarrel between your mother and ourselves. She knew not the fatal 
cause. After the birtli^ of her third and last child, her malady took 
a darker turn. Ernest, it was melancholy madness, and incurable! 
In a paroxysm of despondency, she murdered the infant in her arms, 
and died a few hours afterwards in a state of raving insanity! 

“ I will npt dwell on my after-years of misery. I was roused by fear 
of the headstrong ajid violent temper of my eldest girl, Minna—I saw'in 
it the seeds of her mother’s malady. My terror was too well founded. 
She was found one evening attempting to strangle her little sleeping 
sister, who was then six years old—^hlinna bcifig just fourteen. A brain 
fever followed, and a re])ort was spread of her death. Why should our 
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ftimily calamity be made tlie topic of idle curiosity ? But, in reality, 
she has resided in this castle—her state requiring constant and often 
strict restraint. I have been scarcely ever absent from the castle; but, 
alas! my tenderness has answered but in mrt. With a caprice inci¬ 
dental to persona in her dreadful situation, I he has taken an extreme 
dislike to me, and fancies that I am her uncle, and imprison her to de¬ 
tain the vast possessions of which she fancies herself the heiress,” 

The fatal paper dropped from Ernest’s hand. He rttumined pale, 
J)reathless, (he dew starting, and the veins swelled of his forehead. 
“ God of heaven, have mercy on me!—What have I done?” Again 
bo caught up the letter, and, with a desperate*fcfforl, read to the close. 

“ My faithful Heinrich and his sister Clotildc are the only depositories 
of this secret. »While I live, I shall devote myself to the care of niy ill- 
starred Minna, who is the very image of her mother. When I die— 
and the shadow of death even now rests upon ray way -• 1 commend her 
to her God and to you. You will be to her and to Pauline as a brother. 
I know I can rely upon you.” 

“ Married to a maniac—a hopeless maniac !—What will ray mother 
say ?”—exclaimed Ernest, as he paced the roota. The image of his 
beautiful bride rose before him; he felt os if Vis tenderness and his de¬ 
votion must avail; he would watch her every look—anticipate her very 
thoughts. He started—it was the steward who came into the room. 

“ 1 sec,” said the old man, “ that you have read my master’s letter. 
Alas! I have dreadful news to tell. The Baroness Minna has evaded 
all our ])rceautions. She has escaped, I know not whither. I only 
trust it is alone.” 

“ Heinrich,” said Ernest, solemnly, “ I speak to you as the trusted 
and valued friend of my beloved uncle. Minna is with me. I married 
her last night—deceived, alas I by a narrative which I ought never to 
have credited. I at least ought to have known my uncle too well to be¬ 
lieve that he could he guilty of fraud or oppression. The rest of ray 
life will be too little h- atone for that moment’s doubt. Old man, hear 
me swear to devote myself to his children !” 

“ God bless you !” sobbed the old man, as he clasped the hand which 
Ernest extended towards him. 

Months passed away in unceasing watchfulness on the part of Ernest. 
With trembling hope he began to rely on Minna’s complete recovery. 
Wild she was at times, and her fondness for him had a strange character 
of fierceness; hut his influence over her was unbounded, and her passion 
for mmsic was a constant resource. By Heinrich’s advice they left the 
castle, that no painful train of thought might be awakened; and they 
resided in a light, cheerful villa, amid the suburbs of Vienna. Her hus¬ 
band found all the jdans of mutual study in )vhicU the young student 
lover had so delighted, were in vain. Jt was impossime to fix her 
attention anything. Companionship there was tione between 

them, ami t^"»eall on bis attention was unceasing; but his affection be¬ 
came even d^per for its very fear, and it was hallowed by ihe feeling of 
how sacred it was as a duty. Gradually as he be^me more and nrare 
satisfied about Minna, he grew more anxiouq fSr Pauline. He saw 
licr drooping day byda;^; her spirits became unequal, and her eyes 
were rarely without tears. Too late he discovered how she loved him. 
Her bodily weakness seemed to render her less capable of repressing her 
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feelings. Her eye followed him, go where he would; she Imng upon 
his least word, and she shrunk away from her sister. The proposed 
visit to his mother brought on such a passion of tears, that he had not 
the heart to insist upon it—especially when he looked upon her pale, 
sunken cheek, and watchep her slow, dispirited step. Once or tn ice he 
saw Minna watching her with a wild, strange glance in her large, black 
eves, as if there was an intcntive'feeling of jealousy. 

It was i^v the first week in June, and the weather was unusually 
h(»t; and there w'as thunder in the air, which added to the oppression. 
The moon, too, was at its full; and Minna, always restless at that time, 
w as now unusually so. At last, towanls evening, she sank on the window- 
seat in a deep slumber. Pauline was walking on the terraoe below; and 
Krnest, who saw that she was scarcely equal to the fatigue, went down 
to give her his assistance. She took his arm, and they walked up and 
down together. At last she leaiit over the balustrade, aud her eyes 
tilled with tears as she watched the moonlight turning the flowers to 
silver. ^ 

“ I wish,” said she, “ I were a flower—happy in the sunshine— 
happy in the soft night air. No beating heart within, to make me 
wretched.” And she d^j^pped her head on his arm, and wept. 

Before Ernest liad timfi to utter even a few soothing words, a bright 
blade glittered in the moonlight, and Pauline sunk with a faint scream 
on the pavement.—Minna had stabbed her sister to the heart! There 
she stood: her cheek flushed with the deepest crimson, and her eyes 
flasliing the wild light of insanity—waving the weapon she had so fatally 
used. It was the little Indian dagger Ernest hud lent her to sever the 
l(U)g tress of hair. She had concealed it till this moment. 

“ Yes,” cried she, “ I have killed her at last. They thought I did 
' know her, but I did. She took away my father's heart from me, and 
would have taken away iny husband’s; but I have killed her at last.” 

By this time the servants came rushing from all parts. At their ap- 
])roach, Minna seemed seized with some vague fear, and attempted to 
fly. Ernest had just time to pass his arms around her, though slic 
struggled violently. They raised Pauline, but th*e last spark of life had 
fled—tlic pale aud lovely features were set in death! 

Minna livexl on for years—her insanity taking, every succeeding year, 
a darker colour. Ernest never left her side. Fierce or sullen, violent or 
desponding, he watched her through every mood. She wore herself 
away to a shadow, till it was a marvel Itow that frail form endured. For 
months before her death, she was almost ungovernable, and did not know 
him the least. She scarcely ever slept, but one night slumber over- 
jwwered her. The sun was shining brightly into the chamber, and its 
light fell upon the whitened Imir and careworn features of her husband, 
who had been watching by her for hours. A sweet and meek expression 
was in her eyes when she awoke. 

“ Ernest, dearest Ernest,” said she, in a soft, low whisper. She 
raised,...her jiead from the pillow,, and, like a child, put up her mouth to 
kiss him. She sank back: her last breath had passed in that kiss! 

lie laid he* in same tomb with her father and sister; aud the neat 
day, the noble, the wehlthy, and still handsome Count von Hermanstadt 
entered the order of St, Francis. 
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I wish you were the sou of an AdmiraJi and I 


^our father, you do|jf.” 

Wild Oats. 


1 


I HAVK always had an instinctive dread of the sea. When I look onl 
upon the boundless expanse of ocean, when I hear even the murnnir of 
its billows in the calmest sunshine, I experience a degree of awe that is 
indescribable. I have never seen it under the aspect of anything ap¬ 
proaching to a storm ; but when I have been upon the coast during a 
gloomy day under a lowering atmosphere of clouds, and a hollow though 
not powerful blast of wind, my animal spirits desert ujo altogether; I 
sink under an mtnitive conviction that 1 am placed in immediate contact, 
as it were, with an element over which I have no control, and ^otild not 
for an instant contend. It may roll in and overwhelm me in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye. My faculties grow confused, when I attempt 
to contemplate the mysterious power by wlihse breath the wavc.s are 
made mountains—-by whose fiat they are staged. Courage I believe to 
he. much a matter of animal endowment; and if upon any occasion I 
could be as brave as, according to Junius, the total absence of all 
thought and reflection can make a man, my nerves would fail before the 
wonders of the great deep. Familiarity might reconcile me, and habit 
might restore my self-possession, if I were to make a voyage; but in 
the sight of ocean from the shore, I am free to confess myself a down¬ 
right coward " upon instinct.’’ The longer I have lived, the more this 
awe has increased. • *■ 

I can only extenuate so egotistic a preface, by telling the reader thnl 
it has been introduced to show how even such a nature may be affected 
in n contrary direction. It was on Monday, the 9th of October, noi, 
that an affair of business called me to Yarmouth, in the county of Nor¬ 
folk, and about four o’clock of a most brilliant afternoon I first caugli) 
sight of the Roads. I have not forgotten, and I never shall forget llie 
thrill with w'hich I unexpectedly beheld a noble fleet of men-of-war under 
way, mui sailing majestically out from their anchorage. It was that 
of Admiral Duncanjwho, as I afterwards learned, had received infor- 
ination that De Winter had left the Texel, and was going forth to 
contend with him for the empire of the sea. My long-felt awe was 
gone. I gazed with a glow of exultation which yotith only can know, 
and almost identified myself with the thoughts, action, and being of the 
Commander. To have been that man, I would have dared death in any 
or in all forms, To direct the thunders of that sejuodron seemed to me 
the moat inspiring, the moat glorious uf all conditions. Ship after ship 
rode by me in silent grandeur, as if the subject elements were made but 
to bear them My memory, already saturated with descrip^oni.. 1 
had read---^^ugh the vivid pictures of Cooper and Hall then were 
net-^excited.' my im^nation, and my fancy counted up before my 
mind’s eys'the stern dignity of the Admiral, who may almost be said to 
“ dwell alone,” walking dreadfully serene upon the deck. of his ship, 
and changing or confirming with a word the entire dispositions of that 
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dread line of battle; the master of the lives, actions, and destinies fif 
the thousands of brave hearts whose courage it was his to direct. The 
pAsentation of power is, after all, the grandest and most irresistible 
mover of the human mind^ nor can any condition of mortality render 
an image of power like the i^dmiral of a ifleet, or the Commander of an 
army. And when the eye drinks in the who!-- splendour of such a 
spectacle, as it then lay before me, the fibres being, at the same time, 
braced and stimulated by a brisk air and a brilliant atmosphere, he must 
be sadly deficient in the romantic temperament who would not have 
been drawn out of liimself. These are the sensations that make 
the land-bred boy# a mariner—that make the mariner a Nelson or a 
Duncan. 

The fleet sailed on, and I gazed till darkness shut it out from ray ken. 
The squadrons met and fought, and Duncan was victorious, lie re¬ 
turned to Yarmouth Roads, and I hastened back to the coast to renew 
my novel sensations, or, as T anticipated, to exalt them. 0! what a 
change! 

Covering almost identically the same tract of ocean, there lay at 
anchor the couquerors*and the conquered: the first ship that met my 
sight was (ns I afterwardi*learned) the Ardent, her masts reduced to 
i tumps—her sides perceptibly, even from the shore, bored with shot like 
a cullender. The other vessels, at near or remote intervals, all partook 
of the same character of destruction—motionless, except for the dull 
monotonous heaving of the swell—silent—mournfully inactive; the 
rigging hanging in disorder, the masts sticks, the decks bare. I 
expected triumph, without having defined, even to myself, what that 
triumph was to be. I found a scene of desolation that, like the thick 
darkness” of the Egyptians, was felt, but could not be described. It 
<va^a dull, cold day; the wind moaned rather than blew. I became 
feelingly persuaded that even victory is but vanity. 

Wlicn I entered the town, all was mourning. The inhabitants 
se.emeii to move about in heaviness—tliey went sorrowfully to their 
tasks; and as I passed down to tlic beach I met several parties bearing 
wounded men to the hospitals, whose haggard and pale, though weather¬ 
beaten faces, which I saw as they lay, indicative of heroically-suppressed 
pain, fwakened the keenest sympathy. Nor shall I cease to Tcniemher 
the bearing of one gallant fellow on being accosted by a stranger, who 
was induced to inveigh against war by way of heightening the interest. 

“ Only a leg! d-u my eyes,” exclaimed Jack,’endeavouring to lift 

himself upon his elhaw, “ only a leg; hurrah! Duncan for ever!” 

But, I repeat, all in the town was mourning. A considerable miinher 
of seamen belonging to the port had sailed in the fleet, and in that day 
of sl^uighter not a few were killed and wounded. Nor could the spec¬ 
tacle of landing several ^lundreds of these poor fellows, with the sadli^ 
accompanying preparations for their burials or their attendance, be, 
without diffusing, a melancholy over eveiy face one met. The case of 
Obtain *Bufgesi of the Ardent w&s one of particular interest and com¬ 
miseration, not only on accoimt of his rank-—being the highest of the 
8lam*^but becausene was considered to have lieen a doomed man. It 
seems that, with the superstition which used to he a trait as charac¬ 
teristic as bravery of a seaman, this oflicer h^d apjdicd to a fellow who 
professed astrology, and who, independently of being a cheat by trade. 
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was a scoundrel by nature, education, and habit. This quacksalver, 
hWever, had draAvn Captain Burgess’s horoscope, and pronounced that 
he would fall in action. The prophecy was unha])piiy verified, for^c 
was cut in pieces by a shot, about ten minutes after the engagement 
began. The astrologer, anxious to propagate tlie belief of liia skill in 
divination, published the fact, and thus created more conversation than 
even the death of so gallant a man would otherwise have occasioned. 
Yarmouth was, of course, filled with anecdotes of the agtioo, not the 
least splendid of which was the heroism of the seaman who mounted 
the rigging, and nailed the colours to the mast during the heat of the 
engagement. ^ 

Soon afterwards there was circulated a mol of the gallant Admiral 
himself. After Admiral De Winter had been landed in England, 
Mr. Pitt or Lord Melville gave a dinner to the conqueror and the con- 
quered, and at which most of the Cabinet Ministers were present. It 
is well known how hardly the victory was contested, for the Dutch had 
well-sustained the reputation of the valour which distinguished them in 
the days of Van Tromp and De Ruyter. It was indeed rendered more 
easy to the English—if what was most difficult can be deemed to be 
rendered easy—by the dastardly flight of the^Putch Admiral Story and 
four ships-of-the-line. In discussing the * particulars of the action. 
Admiral De Winter insisted strongly upon this defection, and appealed 
to Admiral Duncan to say whether, if those vessels had fought with the 
same hardihood that the rest of his fleet had exhibited, the victory w'ould 
not, in all probability, have been on his side ? To which the veteran 
replied by filling his glass, and saying, “ Admiral De Winter, I am 
exceedingly happy to drink your health in this good company.” A 
neat evasion of the question, and a most complimentary manner of 
bringing to the Admiral’s recollection that he was a prisoner in England; 
without any assertion of superiority. 

Twelve months after this happened the Battle of the Nile, and it was 
celebrated by Admiral Duncan, and the officers of the English and 
Rus 2 >ian fleets, which then lay in Yarmouth Roads, ou the 11th of Octo¬ 
ber, the anniversary of Lord Duncan’s engagement. The town of 
Yarmouth was illuminated, and the party dined together at one of the 
hotels. Chance led,me there, and the Mayor took me with him*to the 
dinner; where it happened that, there being no other person in plain 
clothes in the room, 1 was placed at the left hand of the Admiral. He 
was, without exception, the finest man in his person I ever beheld, and 
the lines of the song written to describe the battl^— 

” The Venerable was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 

Aad venerable ever be the veteran Duncan's name'’— 

did not c.vaggerate the reverential respect bis noble features and majestic 
^ature awakened in the mind. Venerable he surely was; nor can there 
be found a phrase that more perfectly responds to the feelings which 
arose in the mind from his figure, deportment, and conversation. 
Ima^i^^a man upwards of six feet ,two inches in heigh;t (Dthin^be 
was ilst^feet four), with limbs of proportionate frame and strength. His 
featiu^' were nobly beautiful, his forehead high slid &)r,< and his hair 
as ifthite as snow. His movements were all stately, but unaffected, and 
his manner easy, though dignified.' I scarcely ever experienced so deep 
a sense of personal insignificance, as when presented to this magnificent 
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* spccinjen of human nature. I was a alini youth, though rather above 
the middle stature, and deficient neither in strength nor activity in t|^e 
oi^inary acceptation of the phrase; but when he took my hand between 
'^is, wdiich reached to my elbow, and bent over me, I felt perfectly awed 
ud overshadowed by the nipjesty of his proportions—and that if he w'as 
^y a man, I could but be a much lower creature, though permitted to 
b*f the same generic appellation. 

Well, the repast proceeded much like other entertainments. There 
was howevcr» J thought, a marked difference in the heartiness (not of 
appetite, but of manner) whieh peculiarly appertained to the par¬ 
ticipants. While all was enjoyment, there yet seemed a total abandon¬ 
ment of self to the general gaiety. The cloth drawn, the Admiral gave 
“ THE King ” with the same heartiness. Any stranger to our national 
customs would have caught the spirit of attachment that seemed to rise 
with the name. Loyalty is a common, and, 1 fear, a cant word ; but 
this was a true and heartfelt inspiration of all that a sailor loves and 
looks up to in the Royal Sovereign, his master—the father and friend 
of his people, as w'ell as the majestic political fiction of the wearer of 
the crown. They did not drink the health in ordinary phrase “ with 
enthusiasm,” but with* the steady resolution they would have cheered 
on going into action—it vjfcs a cheer to denote devotion in life and in 
death. From that moment'the joyousness of the company was up, and 
every man filled his glass and repeated the Ipast and the hurrah! like 
one. whose whole heart was cheerfully engaged, and who had no concern 
beyond that of tlic n^oment. One of the most delightful traits of the 
nature of the gallant old man was, that he took the earliest occasion to 
turn towards his home and bis aflections. ” Gentlemen,” said he, “ I’ll 
give you the best woman in the world; I’ll give you my own wife—Lady 
Ouncau.” The roof of the room shook with the cheers, and I saw the 
v'ctcYan’s eyes become moist with tho tears of fond recollection. He 
then gave “ Lady Anne Hope ” (the wife of the Captain of the fleet, his 
Vice-President), ** who,” he said, was as good a woman ns Lady 
-Duncan not forgetting to repeat, however, that she “ was the best 
woman in the world.” So purely natural were the thoughts and man¬ 
ners of this good old seaman. 

I used the opportunity his affability afforded me, to inquire some par¬ 
ticulars of his own state of feeling before and after the action? He said 
he went upon deck about six o’clock, havingfhad a« sound a night’s rest 
as he had ever enjoyed in the whole course of his life. The morning 
was brilliant, with a brisk gale; and, he added^ thftt he never remem- 
'bered to have been exalted by so exhilarating a sensation, as the sight 
of the two fleets affwded him. He said, however, that the cares of his 
duties were too onerous to allow him to think of himself j his whole 
inind.jwaa absorbed in* observing, and meeting the occasion by orders— 
all Qtl^r feelings were lo'st in the necessity of action. The uight after 
the .battle lie never closed his eyes—his thoughts, were still tossing in 
the turmoil ^through which he bad passed; but his most constant re- 
fl^^en was profound thankfulneqe to Go<l for the event of the engage- 
m^. All this ^As said in so perfectly natural a tone, and with a 
manner so simple,"tHht its truth was Impressed at once, together with 
fencratioir*for a man who could regard. Aus humbly an event in which 
so much of human life had been sacrifuxd, so much of personal honour, 
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and so much of national glory and advantage attained. So few .words 
riftver filled me with such perfect esteem and respect 
A trifle occurred which touched the mainspnng of the passions of 
these brave fellows, and occasioned a tumultuous burst of feeling 
When the wine had circulated about an hqur, Lord Duncan asked iT 
there was any one present who would enliven the party with a song < 
There was a dead silence, which was at length broken by the MayAr, 
who told the Admiral that I could sing. My voice had just broken, and 
settled into a base of a good deal of volume and power, but as rough as 
the tunes of Boreas himself. It so happened that 1 had learned an old 
English war-song, from a gentleman who had himself been taught it 
more than half a century before, viva voce^ by an aged seafaring man; 
and 1 believe the tradition now rests with me alone. It is a curious 
specimen of the very earliest poesy adapted to such celebrations, and 
contains, as it seems to my judgment, internal evidence of a very remote 
date; I can trace it back for more than a century. Of its descriptive 
strength the reader may judge. 

“ Weigh anchor, my lads! see your enemy is near, 

Down bulkheads and cabins, see the gun-room be clear; 

Down chests, up hammocks, see all in the hold and between decks be right, 
Both fore and aJft, ray boys, freedom to fight. *» 

She backs her sails and now Idys by, 

To show Viat she does not fear us; 

But soon we will her courage try. 

When wc have brought her near us. 

♦ 

See her colours are out, she's a French man-of-war—just within gun-shot! 
Come, gunner, I’d have you be arm’d; give her a gun, and fry how she 
likes it; 

She's too hardy to run, and too subborn to strike to us. 

Como, my jolly hearts. 

Play your parts; 

Every man (o his station! 

And when you're upon her. 

Remember the honour 
Of the Old English nation I- 

Come, haste, with all the speed you can, hoist up your English flag; 

Now win a golden chain, my boys, ne’er fear a wooden leg! 

Hark to the report of the gunner, you old dull blockhead at the helm, and 
bring your echo steady, 

Round steady! 

Bee she fires thick. 

Return her quick. 

Our sports make better than standing shilly-shally.' 

Most bravely done, my boys, we stormed her by that hurry, 

A brighter deed was never done by Old England before ye. 

Come, my jolly hearts, 

Play yopr parfr. 

Wheel about c^uick as thought, looseh your lee-lines — fire away your 
middle tier. 

My boys, most bravely done, « * 

vVe blew her sides in shatters ; 

She crowds moi‘e sail, and fain would run, 

But she is too lame and tattet'd. 
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Now liuzza, my boys, she*s sinkin^r! 

List how they squall, 

O I how they brawl; 

To avoid grim death they leap into their grave! 

Such cowardly Frenchmen are fearful to die, 

They ne'er shall be conquerors over the brave! 

Now thi danger is o'er, 

I^'t us put to the shore; 

But first fill a bowl. 

That every brave soul 
May drink a large potion; 

And he that lies slain 
Deep ill the main. 

Let him pledge us in the brine of the ocean. 

The ^melody of this ancient ditty consists of recitative and air, as 
rude' as its lines; and it is rather a chaunt than a song. There 
is, of course, full scope for simple energy of manner, livery line 
seemed to find its echo in the hearts ot my sensitive audience, wlio 
expressed their delight by every suit of applause. It was repeated, and 
again repeated. TJic Russian Admiral Tate, a little Scotchman who 
sat on my left, could*iiot give utterance to his satisfaction; he abso¬ 
lutely leaped from bis ,<ieat, shouted, and shook my hand with a 
vehemence that declared hts ungovernable ecstacy. Powerful associn- 
tious, iudeetl, evidently wrought upon all present, to whom incidents 
like those tiescribed were probably the most permanent of their past 
recollections, and the most exciting of their future aspirations. 

When the moment arrived for the departure of Lord Duncan, the scene 
became as silently impressive as the former part of the evening had been 
Inmultuously joyous. The old man rose slowly from his seat, drew hirnstlf 
iq) to his full height, and in a few simple words announced that he must 
rukU liis leave. A dead silence ensued, lie turned to the Kussian 
Admiral, and folding his vast arms round him, e.Ypressed his farewell 
in this solemn embrace. It was then that the voices of his com 2 )anion 8 
^n arms broke forth, and he was saluted with three such cheers, so 
liearty, so regular, so true, that they vibrated through every fibre of my 
frame. The sensation is even now revived as I write, though the best 
part of forty years have since passed to cool remembrance. The 
venerable man bent his head upon his breast for a moment, and seemed 
deejdy impressed; he then bowed low and majestically—tacked his 
triangular gold-laced hat under his huge arm, and walked gravely down 
the room to the door amidst a silence so intense, ih^ his measured tread 
sounded like minute-drops. He stopped—he turned; he again reared 
himself to his noble height, took his hat from under his arm, waved it 
over his head, gavC three loud, articidate, and distinct hurrahs—in return 
for the former salutation—jdaced it upon his noble brow, and closed the 
door. It was the last time I ever beheld that glorious impersonation of 
all that is brave, and generous, and good,—but the vision still remains 
with me. * 
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" RECOLLECTIONS OF LUNDY’S LANE. 

The sun had just passed his meridional altitude^.and was blazing iiHj 
his full glory in one of those clear cerulcap skies which I have nevcw 
seen equalled except in some other portions of the North Americt^a 
continent. The native fijrests, which bounded on two sides the farm of 
Jjundy’s Lane, lay lonely and motionless; and save for the.noise cain-ed 
by the rapid motion of the wings of some beautiful little hummingbirds, 
flitting occasionally from flower to flower, in the foliage of the majestic and 
blossoming tulip tree, or the hum of the laborious bpp among the sweet 
buds and bbssoms of the sugar maple,—all was lifeless and still as the 
grave. The roar of the “mighty Niagara” disturbed not the repose of 
the mid'day lassitude that seemed everywhere to reign, for its thunders 
came softened and subdued through the thick foliage of the forest; and, 
although scarcely a mile distant from the Canadian shore of this mighty 
cataract, had it not been for tlie immense column of spray, white as the 
light mists of a summer’s morning, rolling upwards to a vast height, and 
then forming into a stream of fantastic clouds, 'impelled by a gentle 
current of upper air, a stranger would ucv<f have supjmsed himself 
within one short mile of this unparalleled an6 tremendous fall of water. 

The sun had not yet descended behind the gentle summit of Lundy’s 
farm. The cattle had not yet returned to their evening [)iisture, nor the 
wild bee to its hive in the lightning-scathed pine tree; but the green 
pasture was occupied by armed warriors, and the faint hum of the insect 
creation was drowned in the shrill tones of the fife, and the louder rattle of 
the battle drum. They were the valiant troops of my own sovereign, arrayed 
in that enchanting scarlet and white, and the dear white and blue ci’oss 
of St. George flaunted proudly in each silken lianner; and there were 
gay banners borne aloft, with the emblazoned names of many a strong- 
bold in rescued Spain, where their gallant supporters hatl hardly earned 
their crowns of laurel, when they lent their proud names to adorn the 
living page of history. The noise of the loud Niagara was lost amidst 
the incessant rattling of musketry, and the frequent thunders of a battery 
of cannon which crowned the gentle eminence already mentioned; and 
the silvery column of spray was obscured in the dense sulphurous 
vapour which the awakening evening breeze rolled onward tlirough the 
western woods. As^yet no living enemy had appeared, and the fury of the 
assailants seemed to be wreaked on an unoffending.and defenceless grove 
of oaks which lay northward from the centre of the farm; but ere long 
more formidable foes came; for there issued Si;om that oaken grove 
two compact columns of armed men arrayed in dark blue uniforms, 
with many a gaily striped and? stay-spangled Banner fliittering in the 
breeze; and, notwithstanding the*, tnqrderous and successive voUeysrof 
grape and musketry poured in amongst them by the British troops, th^ 
new-comers, t^nd tncy were America:}8, boldly rushed forjvard to the 
very cer^ of their poritipn. Long, doubtful, and bloody was the 
BtYuggle r The sun sank red and fiery through the Brooke of the battle- 
guns ; ariff when the last faint rays of the eVtsnirfg twiliglit mellowed the 
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splei\doar of the gulden weat, atill the battle raged, and various were the 
successes and hopes of the contending combatants. Victory nc<^er 
hovered more doubtfully over a well-fought field ; both armies claimed 
l^^er, but, in fairness, she belonged to neither,—it might, with much pro¬ 
priety, be termed, what it really was, a drawn battle! 

J **^#***» 

^ it was now the* lone' hour of midnight, and the scene had again 
changed; the pale moon hung her silvery crescent fiu: over the eastern 
wilderness; .while, ever and anon, her gentle fiice was veiled behind the 
fleecy clouds, which were wafted along by the freshened night breeze 
across the blue vault of heaven, as if it were too pamful a sight for her 
to behold the carnage that bestrewed the battle-field of JLundy’s Lane. 
The loud bellowing of cannon and the sharper rattling of musketry were 
heard no more; Lundy’s farm ti'as no longer the scene of huiricd 
movements, rapid advances, desperate charges, and quick retreaU; for 
the contending armies were now here to be seen. The affrighted herds 
had never returned to their wonted pasture, but both glade and upland 
were plentifully tenanted with the wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
There was also a profusion of broken and useless arms along the skirts of 
the forest, and in the dd'ection of the summit of the open plain where a few 
field-pieces had been plaalcd, and which still remained on the ground. 
Some of them were, however, disabled—some turned, and, as it were, 
pointing in the direction of those who had deserted them; while others 
remained, shotted, and ready to pour forth destruction \«pon whoever 
might approach them; but the lately contending parties were gone. It 
seemed as if .both armies, equally weary of the conflict, had simul¬ 
taneously retreated, the Americans across the Cliippawa river, .and the 
British to their encampment on Quecnslon Heights. The night wind 
moaned mournfully through the torn foliage of the forest, and mingled 
with its murmuriugs were llfeard the groans and supplications of the 
wounded and the dying: the roar of tlie mighty cataract w as heard more 
distinctly, as if in mockery of those whose pnrchc i lips would soon he 
.• 44 vid in death; but who could yet hear its loud rumbling, and gladly 
would have given all that in this world they e\er possessed for one single 
draught of its pure, but unpitying waters! Happy wcrc'tbcy who heard 
it not; their suflerings were over; but many, very many there were that 
m\ist welter in their gore until after the morning sun shoqld have tinged 

the tall pine trees with splendour and beauty. 

« * * *- * * * * 

The morning came, and the sun arose in uncloutf^glory, as if to e.v- 
hibit more fully the destftietibn which had been wrought during the 
preceding night. ^ Lundy^ fariri was one scene of desolation and death! 
The ripening crops whi^fiK^hl^ gladdened the husbandman s heart, for 
they promised a rich hai^^^Were entirely swept away. 1 he fences 
were all thrown down'and fewlled with the ground, and the farm build¬ 
ings were perforated with' a ‘ thousand bullets. The farm-house was 
anip occupied, not with the affrighted fahiily, for they had not yet ven¬ 
tured to rhturn, but witljr^^ i^^anced guard of the British army, come, 
not to slaiightm-, but-ttSve J . they had returned to administer rdicf to 
the wounded, and to dig ijrayjsa for the fallen brave. Never is the British 
soldier’s generosity more CortspicU6ds than after a hard fought buttle; 
for it is then that he treats his vanquished foe as he would an unfortu- 
—VOL. XLVII, NO. CLXXXVIII. 2 K 
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nate friend, aharlng alike ^'ith each those kind offices and attention# 
which situation and circumstances admit of; and that was a day to tax 
his best feelings, for there was no lack of objects to claim his sympathy 
and aid. On no part of the field of battle did death appear to have;' 
been measured out so prodigally as in that portion pf the wows on which^ 
the British cannon were, at the first onset, observed to play; for it wa'»' 
through this grove that the Americans advanced to the attack, and, afteff 
repeated charges valorously made on the British lines, even to, and past' 
the cannons’ mouth, as repeatedly fell hack on this feted ground, 
charged, in turn, by bur own troops into the dark bosom of the forest. 
Here, at the head of the pursuing party, fell, mortally wounded, the 
young and gallant Moorsom. Brief, but brilliant watt his path to glory; 
the bloom of youth had but barely ripened into manhood when this last 
of his many buttles ended his mortal career. Near liim lay stretched 
in death the commandant of a brave brigade of Americans, who, like a 
trusty soldier, hod been the last to retreat before the advancing foe. 
They sleep in the same grave which was dug for them at the foot of a 
tall acacia tree, which, though wounded and rent by many a cannon ball 
on that fatal iiight, will survive for yet unnumbered years, and annu¬ 
ally give forth its fragrant and grateful blossoms as a tribute in memory 
of the virtues of those who slumber in peace, Beneath its silent shade. 

To THE MkMORV ok A DEAR AND EARLY FrIKND, 
Lieutenant Moorsom. 

Sleep! though they who most adored thee 
May not slumber by thy side,— 

Sleep! Acacia flowers wave o'er thee, 

In full summer's blooming pride. 

Though thy winding-sheet was gory, 

And untrophied was tliy g^ave; 

Such a robe’s the soldier's glory, 

Such should sepulchre the brave 1 

When imnumber'd foes beset thee— 

Thou nor quail'd, nor thought of flight; 

When the feted death-ball met thee. 

Thou wast foremost in the fight. 

Though no marble doth encumber 
The lone spot where thou dost rest; 

Fame shall not forget to number 
Thee among her bravest—best 1 

Kindred, friends, shall oft be telling 
Of the feats achieved by thee;. 

While each bosom, fondly swelling, *' 

Sorrows o'er thy memory. 

Tliough long years thotl hast been sledping 
In thy lone grave, c^d and chill,— 

There are eyes yet red with weeping! 

Bosoms that adore tjiec still t 


' J. B. B. 
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REFORM IN EUROPEAN TURKEY*. 

Of all countries, in modern times, ferbaps Turkey pr^ents the most 
'^^^traordinary and iAtereatiag spectacle. The Mahomedan nations confined 
to Asia excite but little European attention; then' ignorance, their indolence, 
their obstinate perseverance in the usages ef their ancestors, are matters in 
trhich we have no conram; the most araent reformer nermr hopes to change 
their notions of despotism, nor the most benevolent philw&ropist to intro¬ 
duce the habits of a more refined social life. The only persons who hare 
made attempts at^cObverting them are religious missionaries, and, however 
laudable^ and persevering the zeal of these good men, their utter want of 
success is a proof how hopeless is the task; the Asiatic Mahomedan is still 
the same, and his existing laws and customs, at the present day, arc as un¬ 
changeable-aa tltose of his countrymen, “ the Medes and Persians,*’ three 
thousand years ago; the Arabs aro still the untamed descendants of Ish- 
mael, V their Land against every man, and every man’s hand against them 
tlie Kenites dwell in tents, buying men, and selling them in £gn)t, as they 
did Joseph; the Chaldseans are astrologers, os in the time of Daniel, and 
all their actions are governed by lucky and unlucky hours; die womon are 
still secluded in separate g|)artments, and every great person has both wives 
and concubines, like the kiags of Israel, and men are, at this day, mutilated 
to guard them, as in the days of the Babylonish C/aptivity. In fact, there is 
nothing changed, or likely to be changed among those nations, and what¬ 
ever bloody revolutions have taken place among them, and however Maho • 
met, Tamerlane, or Gbengis Khan may have swept away old, or established 
new, dynasties, still“an Amuratli an Amurath succeeds;” and the race that 
follows is precisely the same as the race that went before. 

Of that portion of Asiatics, however, who entered Europe, a different 
expectation might have been fermed. Penetrating into the centre of Euro- 
•pean civilization, and occupying for a long time the very heart of the country, 
they were in continual contact with its improvements, and saw everywhere 
about them its beneficial effects; yet with what pertinacity did they adhero 
to that snbred reluctance to change which seems a component part of au 
-• Asiatic coistitutiori. For three centuries various efforts wore made by t he en¬ 
lightened men who “ few and far between” appeared among them; but every 
attempt to innovate on their venerable ignorance was resisted to the death, 
and every man who tried to improve them fell the victim of his hopeless 
philanthropy. 

In these our days, however, we have seen, among other strange things, 
an amelioration of the constitution of a Turk, and a disposition to adopt the 
opinions and improvements of their more enlightened neighbours, to which 
they had so long shown so inveterate a repugnance. The desperate energy 
of one determined man harS at length effected that which resisted all the 
efforts of his predecessors, and he has brought about his refornos in a manner 
perfectly in keeping with the character of the people he had to manage; be 
has created, to a certain extent, an unanimity of sentiment among them, by 
killing every roan who differed from him in puiiuoii. 

In the year 1821, this remarkable era in Turkey began. Its Greek sub¬ 
jects made one more attempt to emancipate themselves from the horrible 
bondage .imposed on them by their Asiatic masters, and not relying as before 
on Russian protection, they succerfled by their own exertions. In the pro¬ 
gress of the w%r it w%3 found that Euroi^&n discipline alone was effiraent 

-- • - ■ ■ 

* A Sesideucfi at Constantinople during a period including the commencement, 
progress, and termination of the Greek and 'Mtrkish revolution. By the Rev. R. 
Walsh, U.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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to resist them, and a determination was formed by the Sultan to effeot» at 
all hazards, that which cost his predecessor his throne and life. The barrier 
of ancient prejudice being once broken down, and the nucleus of refitfm 
once established in military matters, it soon extended itself to mothers. " The ^ 
European oflicers invited and introduced to discipline the armies, mixed with ^ 
the people, and gradually and insensibly introduced a taste for the social ^ 
habits of the West among their brother-officers^ the Oftisans employed jif 
the founderies and factories, led their companions to admire and adopt the 
scientiAc lights and manual dexterity which they showed them; and the 
great mass of the people, no longer kept apart by that barrier*of pride and 
prejudice which tlie Janissaries had set up between them and their European 
neighbours, began to mix more freely with them. But the operation of all 
those things would have been but slow, and the effects ,only seen after a 
long interval, if the march of improvement bad not been accelerated by an 
innovation which the master-mind that directed all things determined to 


adopt. Mystery, deception, impenetrable obscurity, in the motives of the 
sovereign, and blind and abject obedience in the subject, were the great 
springs which moved the Turkish machine. To perpetuut:* this no Turk 
was allowed to learn an European language; if he did so, he lost bis caste. 
He was therefore never able to read the papers of the West, and could know 
nothing of what was happening in other countries, any more than in his own. 
To remedy this evil, the Sultan established a newspaper for the information 
of the people be was reforming, and the prospectif^ of it evinced a proof of 
the wonderful revolution effected in their modes of thinking. It stated that 
ignorance was the cause of distrust and opposition; for men were ever dis¬ 
posed to set themselves against that of whose object they wore not in¬ 
formed.'’ After this extraordinary concession to public opinion, the pro¬ 
spectus adds that, the people were henceforth to be informed of all circuin- 
stancos, domestic and foreign, which related to the Turkish government, 
and the political information should be accompanied by whatever Intelli-x 
gcncc could enlighten the public mind,—new inventions, commercial transac¬ 
tions, and all other objects of public utility.” 

The Sultan kept his word, and even did more than be had promised. Ile- 
established a newspaper, not only in Turkish for those who still understood 
only that language, but also in French for those who were disposed to learn 
it. lie added oun in Greek and another in Armenian, for his Christian 


Rajahs; so that thewf are now four newspapers published weekly at Con- 
stantinople for the instruction of the public mind; and they are as liberal in 
their opinions and enlightened in their matter as any other periodicals on 
the Continent, and more so than many of them. The effects of all these 
things on this hitherto stubborn and hopeless people are quite astomshing -7 
visiters bardly recognise the same^population after an interval of absence. 
In about sixteen years more alterations have taken place among this immu¬ 
table race than could be seen among the most Aekle and Auctuating people 
of the West in a centiiry ; their dress, their diet, their usages, their preju¬ 
dices, their prepossessions, have been altered, as well as their 4 isciplinc 
and tactics, and their social and civil habits have been no less improved than 
their military. 

The opportunity of contemplating them m transitu, must be highly in¬ 
teresting; and several travellers, who htflre visited*the country at different 
stages of their passage from jane state jfo the other, have published curious 
details of whi^mcy saw. In fact, no country has, latterly, ueen more visited 
than this,-«hliherto ounsidered so remote and obscure; and a sucqsssioit of 
travellers, led by the rare and sinjgulai* ottractidns which the state of the 
people lately presented, have published practical details of Vhat they saw. 
We know however but of one who had the opportupity of being eye-witness 
to theii* couditien in every stage. Dr. Walsh was ih the country before the 
revolution began; he was there durihg its continuance, and he returned to 
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it after its completion. He therefore saw the Turks in their quicscentf and 
apparently immovable statc^he witnessed the horrors of the struifglo that 
ensued, which seemed to convulse the very frame and goad into fbarful ae- 
I tivity the impenetrable apathy of a stupid race,—and he Anally saw the 
rapid change that was effected in them when the revolutionary movement 
».was passed, and they quietiy settled down into a reasonable and improving 
»|fcoplc. His Residence'’ therefore must have afforded him opportunilios of 
observation which eertainly no other writer {losscssed; and his situation, as 
Chaplain ip. the British Embassy, must have famish^ him with moans of 
information which no passing Uavellcr could reach. The result is now 
before us, and its details may he safely considered as supplying the most 
authentic information we have yot obtained, or are, indeed, considering all 
the circumstances, ever likely to obtain, concerning tjpio revolutionary events 
of the Turkish Empire. 

Dr. Walsh has at length favoured the public with the treasures from 
which ho drew some of the interesting and important communications with, 
which they are already acquainted. - The “ Journey from CtJUStaritinople ” 
was peculiarly valuable at the time of its publicatiort, a4 it was connected with 
tho advance of the Russians to the Turkish capital, and opened vai'iou.s im* 
portant views to the. countries of Europe upon the relative circumetniices, 
both political and social, of the besiegers and the besieged, Nor do tho pre¬ 
sent volumes diminish its worth ; some of its facts are retold, but under 
different impressions—ari^sespecially for the purpose of rendering the nar¬ 
rative a connected series of all the events included in the period it is in¬ 
tended to embrace. Dr. Walsh, as a philosophical traveller and a Christian 
philanthropist, has been tho most fortunate of men. Perhaps no individual 
ever liad such opportunities of observing human character under all its va¬ 
ried aspects, and in circumstances so calculated to awaken at once com- 
niiseratiou and abhorrence, and sometimes admiration and delight. Nor 
fnced we be apprehensive that any of his readers will suppose that he Ims 
dwelt loo long on dismal details, and described horrors with loo much mi- 
.nqtcncss and repetition; for, while they illustrate the detestable policy of 
despotic power, and the caprice and cruelty which it exorcises, from the 
highest to tho lowest of its functionaries, they are but as the dark shades of 
a picture which, though sulAcicntly gloomy in its principal subject, has its 
streaks of lights which revoaU in the distance, scenes of beauty and rapose. 

' The public have already decided on the merits of these delightful volumes; 
and wc doubt not that, during the winter months, they will be tho ^irit- 
stirring companions of many a home and fitwsido adventurer. The Greek 
revolution, so appalling in its progress, with some touching incidents con¬ 
nected with the sacrifice of its ten thousand victims, passes in review, page 
after page, disclosing deeper and still deeper interest, ^ye trust the price 
is paid,—and that Greece will bo living Greece again- 

When pr.Walsh ffrst saw the Sultan, he was the object of universal ter¬ 
ror; “Hunker, the maniSlayer*” was his common appellation —and tho 
Doctor mis describes hiinS'*-’, 

“He is still allowed, as a recreation, M kill fifty of his snhject* a day iwrenap- 
torilv, and as many more as he can show cause for; who pewits his Rajahs of his 
(Treat bounty to wear theirTieads f(M!;.aiiother year, when they pay the capitation 
tax; who suffers the representatives of hia broihur sovereiras to be fragged into 
his preience only when his slaves have fed, clothed and wa^d them till they we 
fifrfo be ffw" ; who proscribes as impious every book but the Koran, and inhibits 
the ttie of^ny language but fheTui:ki|hj and who puts to death, with unsparing 
fdiweity, every audacious man whd presumrS to enlighten the venerable igiunnucp 
of his subjects.’^ • 

When dragged into die. royal fiwsenco, after the fashion hinted at, the 
Doctor remarks 

“ Tho.Sultan appeared a tall, ill-oiade, tneandooking man, about forty. His 
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counlenanco is as dark as mahogany; his beard very full, and as black and glossy 
as jet; it is said he uses artificial means to colour it. He is remarkable for the 
hm^hipss of his handsi and the largeness of his body; the latter being that of a 
man exceeding six feet in stature, though he is not more than five feet seven or 
eight inches. He looks always to most advantage sitting or riding; and, in fact, 
he is seldom seen by strangers in any other position. Bis dress was a dark, dingy 
red robe; and we thought there appeared nothing brilliant about him. He nevw| 
turned his head, whidi he kept straight forward, as immovable as if it was fixed in 
a vice; but his eye was continually rolling, and the white of it, something like the 
colour of white glass, gleaming now and then under his mahogany forehead as he 
glanced sideways at us, gave him, 1 thought, a most demure*like expression, accord¬ 
ing well with the civil c^racter I had heard of the man, the melancholy state of 
the country, and the gloomy ceil In which he received us. The speech of the Am¬ 
bassador, expressing a desire, on the part of his Britannic hfajesty, to continue 
the ties of amity and good-will between the two powers, was translated to tlie 
Sultan by bis trembling Dragoman j and, after a short pause, he replied, in a low 
hut firm, haughty tone, addressing himself a^arently tu the Vizir, who repeat^ 
the speech very badly and hesitatingly to the Dragoman, who o^^mmered it nut in 
Frcucli to the Ambassador. This unfortunate Dragoman's nan.'i was Stavrak 
Ogluii. not a Greek of the Fanal, but a native of Caramania. He was a tall, cada¬ 
verous-looking person, and could not conceal the extraordinary impression of terror 
itnrlei* which he laboured. He stood next mo, and trembled so exceedingly as quite 
tu shake me as well as himself; and his nerves were so *Bgitated that he could 
scurcciy see to read the paper be held, which was blotffd with large drops of per- 
spii ation dropping from his furdiead, and more than once nearly foil from his 
hand. The man had some reason: his predecessor.had just been executed, and be 
had no hope be should escape the same fate. In a very short time he was deposed, 
and banished from Matolia; and, a few days after his arrival, was found assassi- 
}iuted at his own door.'’—vol. i. p. 3G0. 

Six years after this Interview Dr. Walsh returned to Constantinople—and 
never was a scene so changed. These important events bad taken pluce^ 
in the interval—^the Russian invasion, which threatened so much and * 
effected nothing of consequence;—the destruction of the Janissaries, whicli 
changed the whole face and system of Turkish prejudice and policy ;—and 
the last, the extinction of the Levant Company, who had hitherto held such 
a distinguished rank among the merchants of the world. The details of the 
various changes in manners, habits, and institutions within the empire are 
interesting and marvellous. **But,” says Dr. Walsh, '* the most important, 
and extraordinary revolution which had taken place since my former visit, 
was that whidb. was effected in the Sultan himself." 

Once the most fierce, capricious, and malignant of his specieB--a man appa* 
Tciitly formed by nature to to a tyrant, and favoured by Providence with the 
widest range for the exercise of his tyranny; now, just and generous, enlightened 
and considerate; making the improvement and happiness of his Subjects his cou- 
Etaiit aim and study. The energy Of this man, by which he first changed his own 
character, has chaeged the political and moral coaditioii of his people; and the im¬ 
mutable Turk—immutable in his ignorance and undey the habits of a jemi-bar- 
barism—is now rising into knowledge, civilization^ and importance." * 

Then follows a masterly delineation of the former fitaaracter of this wonderfhl 
man as contrasted with the present. But we refer to the volumes. Science 
—learning—the arts—morals and religid^—are afl indebted to Cbr. Walsh’s 
researches, inquijtltes, and observations. We know of no modenm publica¬ 
tion that has fatorior claims upon the world of letters. 

The illuptni^s are badl; executed. Jn a second edition werjiope this 
blot wni remedied. * 
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A VISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

J}T LEIGH HUNT. 

I *I WENT to the Zoological Gardens the other t’^y, for the firtit time, to 
see my old friends, “ the wild beasts ” (grim intimates of boyhood), 
and enjoy their lift in the world from their lodgings in Towers and 
Exeter Changes, where they had no air, and where I remember an ele¬ 
phant wcarihg boots, because the rats gnawed his feet! The 6rst thing 
that struck me, next to the beauty of the Gardens, and the pleasant 
thought that such flowery places were now prepared for creatures whom 
we lately thrust into mere dens and dust’holcs, was the quantity of life 
and eneigy presented to one’s eyes! What motion!—what strength!— 
what active elegance! What prodigious chattering, and brilliant 
colours, in the maccaws and parrakeets! What fresh, clean, and 
youthful salience in the /ynx/ What a variety of dogs, all honest 
fellows apparently, of the true dog kind j and how bounding, how intel¬ 
ligent, how fit to guard our doors and our children, and scamper all over 
the country! And then Persian greyhound!—How like a pafm’mir 

dog (better even than Landseer’s), and made as if expressly to wait 
upon a Persian prince: its graceful slenderness, darkness, and long 
silken ears, matching his own gentlemanly figure, and well-dressed 
1 beard! 

We have life enough, daily, round about us—amazing, if we did but 
^Niink of it; but our comparative indiftercnce is a part of our own 
ocalthy activity. The blood spins in us too quickly to let us think too 
mqch. This sudden exhibition of life, in shapes to which we are un¬ 
accustomed, reminds us of the wonderful and cver-renewing vitality of 
all things. Those animals look as fresh, and strong, and beautiful, as if 
they were born in a new beginning of the world. Men in cities hardly 
‘look as much!—and horses dragging hackney-coaches are not happy 
specimens; but the horse in the new carriage is one, if we considered it. 
The leaves and flowers in the nursery-gardens exhibit the same untiring 
renewal of life; and the sunbeam, in the thick of St. Giles’s, comes as 
straig]^t and young as ever from the godlike orb that looks millions of 
miles at us, out of the depths of millions of .ages; but it is a visiter as 
good-natured as it is great, and therefore we do not think too much 
even bf the sunbeam. This bounding creature, however, in its cage-— 
this is not a common TdgMV so it comes freshly and wonderfully upon 
our reflections. What bnlfiancy in its eyes!—What impetuous vigour 
in its leap!—^What foaidesaiiCBS of knocks and blows!—And how plea- 
seflt to think it is on th'e.othe|r. side of its bars! What a sensation would 
ensue, if that pretty-coated creature* ^Mch eats a cake so good-naturedly, 
were suddenly out of its cage, and the cry were heard—" A tiger loose !’* 
— ** A pf^nther!”—*-^'4 1” Wliat a rush and screaming of all the 

ladies to the gates!—and of gentlemen too! And how the human, 
voices, and those of Jthe parrakeets, would go shrieking to heaven to¬ 
gether ! Fancy the be^ suddenly jumping off his pole upon the cake- 
^hop! A tiger let loose at day-time would* not be so bad as at night. 
Perlmps he would be most frightened himself. There was an account 
of one that got loose in Piccadilly, and slunk down into a cellar, where 
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hetwas quietly taken; but at night, just before feeding, it might not be 
HO pleasant. The papers gave an account, some weeks ago, of a lion 
which got out of one of the travelling caravans in the country, and, after 
lurking about the hedges, tore a labourer that he met, in full daylightY 
Nervous people, in imaginative states of the. biliary vessels—timid gen-j^* 
tlemen, taking easy rides—old ladies, too Comfortable in their horac^ 
and arm-chairs—must sometimes feci misgivings while making their 
circuit of the Regent’s Park, after reading paragraphs this descrip¬ 
tion. Fancy yourself coming home from the play or opera, humming 
" Deh vieni, noti tardar,” or “ Meet me by moonlight alone and, as 
you are turning a corner in Wintpole Street, meeting——a tiger! 

What should you say? You would find yourself pouring forth a 
pretty set of Eabelacsquc exclamations 

“ Eh—Oh-^Oh Lord 1—Hollol—HelpI—Help !—Murder t^Tigers I— 
U~u—u—u—u—u!—Afy God 1—/ " 

Enter Policeman. 

Policeman.—*' Good God!—A gentleman with a tiger I” 

' Policeman, 

In one of Moliere’s exquisite extravaganzas between his acts, is a 
scene betwixt a man and a bear, who has cau^fht him in its arms. The 
man tries CVC 17 e.’cpedient he can think of to biake the bear considerate; 
and, among others, flatters him in the most excessive manner, calling 
him, at last, his Royal Highness, The bear, however, whom we are to 
fancy all this while on its hind legs, looking the man, with horrible 
iiulifl’ercnce, in the face, and half dancing him from side to side in its : 
heavy shufiic, is not at all to be diverted from his dining pur^mses, anti 
lie is about to act accordingly, when hunters come up and take off hiA 
attention. Up springs the man into a tree; and with the cruelly of 
mortified vanity (to think of all the base adulation he has been pouring 
fortli) the first words he utters respecting his “ Royal Highness*’ are, 

“ Shoot him.” 

Not without its humour, though real, is a story of a bear in one 0 ^ 
the northern expeditions (I forget which). Two men, a mate and a 
carpenter, had landed somewhere to cut wood, or look for provisions; 
and one of them was stooping down, when he thought some shipmate 
had followed him, and was getting, boy-like, on his shoulders. “ Be 
quiet,” said he, “ get down.” The unknown did not get dowrCj and 
the man, looking np as he stooped, saw the carpenter staring at him in 
horror. “ Oh, mate!” exclaimed the carpenter, “ it's a bear /” Think 
w'hat the man must have felt, when he heard this explanation df the 
w'eightpii his shoulders! No tragedy, however, ensued. 

Pleasant enough are such stories, so ending; hut of all deaths^ that 
by a wild beast must be one of the most h^ible. There is action, 
indeed, to diminish the horror; but frightful must be the unexpected¬ 
ness—the uonaturalness—the clawing and. growling—the hideous arid 
impracticable fellow-creaturrii looking ine/in the fiice, struggling with 
us, mingling his .breath with'otris-r-tearihg «s(«f scalp,or shoulder- 
blade.'' - ' 

To return, howeveri to oirir Gritttens—|>laoes tsefe euc^h, doubtless, 
and only, to be'mentirincd on this pdint by way hf ' Tlie next thing 
that struck mevraa 'lhe and in connexion with thi8,r^ cnatutvs* 
accommodation of themselves to circumstances, and the humanlike sort 
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of inlereourse into which they yet with their visiters. With wild beffita 
we associate the ideas of rage and howling. On reflection, we-recollect 
that this is not bound to be the case; that travellers pass deserts in day* 
tirae, and neither hear nor see them; and that it is at night they arc to 
be looked for in tnie wild-beast condition, and then only if raging with 
appetite. It is no very cAraordinary matter, therefore, to find them 
quiet by day, especially w'hcn we consider how their wants are attended 
to; and yet cannot but think it strange that t?jey should be so, put, 
asthey are, 'into an unnatural condition, under bars and bolls. More 
of this, however, presently. Let us look at them as making friends with 
us, receivittg ourjauns and biscuits, and being as close to ns (by per¬ 
mission of those same bars) as dogs and cats. This is a very difierent 
position of things from the respectfnl distance kept in the African sands 
or ip thq|unglel 1 am afraid it breeds contempt in some, or al least 
indiflerenee; and that people do not always find the pleasure they ex¬ 
pected in the sight. I could not help admiring one visiter the other day, 
who hastened from den to den, and from beast to binl, twirling an 
umbrella, and riving little self-complacent stops at each, not longer than 
if he were tiirnnig over a book of jnints, while waiting to transact some 
business. “ Hah!” lie ^emed to be saying to himself, “ this is the 
panther, is it ? Hnt —Panflicr. What says the label here? ‘Hyaena 
Capensis.’ //m—Hyaeriu—^ah! a thing untameable. ‘Grisly Bear.’ 
Hah!—grisly— hm. Very like. Boa—‘ Tiger Boa*—ah!—Boa in a 
bo.v— Hni —Sleeping, I suppose. Very difl'erent from seeing him squeeze 
somebody. Hm, Well! I think it will rain. Terrible thing that — 
^poil my hat.” Perhaps, however, I am doing the gentleman injustice, 
'%nd he was only giving a glance, preparatory to a more than usual 
inspection. When a pleasure is great and multitudinous, one is apt to 
mil it all over hastily in the first instance; as in an exhibition of 
paintings, or with a parcel of books. 

It is curious to find one’s-sclf (literally) hand and glove with a bear; 
giving him buns, and watching his face, like a schoolboy’s, to 'see how 
he likes them. A reflection rises—“ If it were not for those bars, per¬ 
haps he would be eating me.” Yet how mild they and his food render 
him. We scrutinize his countenance and manners at leisure, and are 
amused with his apparently indolent yet active lumpisliness, his heavy 
kind of intelligence (which will do nothing more than is necessary), his 
almost hand-like use of his long, awkward-looking toeS|. and the fur 
which he wears clumsily about him like a watchman’s great-coat. The 
darker bears look, sopaehow, the more natural; at least to those whose 
imaginations have not grown up amidst }>olar narratives. The white 
bear in these Gardens'has a horrible mixed look of innocence and cnielty. 
Some Roman tyrant kept a bear as one of his executioners, and called it 
"Innocence.” We coiufl imagine itto have had just such a face. From 
that smooth, unhnpressible aspect there is no appeal. He has no ill-will 
to you; only he is fond of your flesh, and would eat you up as meekly 
as you .would sup milk, or swallow, a custard. Imagine his arms around 
you, and your &te depending upon whet you could say to him, like the 
man in Moli&fe. feel that you well talk to a devouring 

statue, or to the sign of the Bear in Picdadilly, or to a guillotine, or to the 
cloak of Nessus, or to yodt own great-coat (to ask it to be not so heavy), 
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or do the tmooth^faced wife of an ogre, hungry aud deitf, and one that 
dia not understand your langu^e. 

Another curious sensation arises from being so tranquil yourself, and 
slow in your movements, while you are close to creatures so full of emo^ 
tion and action. And you know not whether to he more pleased or dis¬ 
appointed at seeing some of them look so hahnless, and others so small. 
On calling your recollections together, you may know, as matters of 
fact, that lynxes and wolves are no bigger j but you have iffipii^ly made 
them otherwise, as they appear to you in the books of your childhodd ; 
and it seems an anti-climax to hnd a wolf no bigger than a common doK 
and a lynx than a large cat. The lynx hi these Oardgus is a beautiful, 
bounding creature. You know him at once by his ears, if not by his 
eyes; but yet he does not strike you like the lynx you have read of. 
You are obliged to animate your respect for him, by considering him 
under the title of “ cat-o’-mountain 

“ The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad, 

And so is the cat-o'-mottntain.'* 

But poor cat-o’-mountain is not abroad here, in the proy^r sense; he is 
“ abroad and at home,” and yet neither, you see him by daylight, 
without the proper fire in his eyes. You do lyot meet him in a mountain- 
pass, but in a poor closet in Mary-lc-hone; where he jumps about like 
a common cat, negging for something to eat. Let him look as he may, 
he does not look so well as in a book. 

I saw no lion. Whether there is any or not, at present, I cannot say. ' 
I believe there is; but friends get talking, and one of them moves hither 
nr thither, and carries away the rest; and so things are passed by^ 
I did not even sec the rhinoceros; nor the beaver, which would not 
come out (if there); nor the seal (which I particularly wished to spe, 
having a liking for seals and their aflcctions:—there is one syiecies in par¬ 
ticular, remarkable for the mobility of its expression, which I should like 
to get acquainted with; but this is not the one in the Garden catalogue). 
The lioness was asleep, as all well-behaved wild beasts oujght to be at' 
that hour; and another, or a tigress (I forget which), pained the be¬ 
holder by walking incessantly to and fro, uttering little moans. She 
seemed incapable of the philosdhhy of her fellow-captives. The dogs 
are an interesting sight, particularly the Persian gr^hounds already 
mentioned, and the St. Bernard dogs, famous for their utility and cou¬ 
rage. But it was a melancholy thing to sec one of them barking and 
bounding incessantly fur pieces of biscuit, and jerked hack by the chain 
round his neck. It seemed an ill return for the Alpine services of his 
family. 

Tlie boa in hid h<k was asleep. He is haAdsonlely spotted: but tlie 
box formed a soi^ contrast in the imaginatior. with his native woods, 
He seemed prodigiotisfy to \vant ” air and exercise.” Is not the box 
unconseiOnalbly Sipall apd eonfined'; epuld not a snake-safe be con¬ 
trived of good'handsome dimensions? There is no reason why a serpent 
should hot be made as comfo^hle as possiblei even though he woiild 
make no more bones bf us jthan ^ do of an oysteSj^ ^ 

The squirirels are bettef off, ahd are great i^Vottrites, being natural 
crackers of nuts; hut'could no trees he contrived for them to climb, and 
no grass for their feet? Tt is tihpleasant to sec them so ioiuch on the 
bare ground. 
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Th< eilephant would more comfortably situated than most* He 
has water to bathe in, mud to stick in, and an area many times big^r 
than himself for his circuit. Very interesting is it to see him throw bits 
of mud over himself, and to see, and hear him, suck the water up in his 
trunk and then discharge it into his great red throat; in which he also 
repeives, with sage amenityf the biscuits of the ladies. Certainly, the 
more one considers an elephant, the more he makes good his claim to 
be consider^ jthe Doctor Johnson of the brute cn ation. He is huge, 
potent, sajdeht,^susceptible of tender impressions, is a good fellow, 
likes as mueh water as the other did tea, gets on at a great uircouth rate 
when he wa^, and though perhaps lesw imtable and melancholy, can 
take a wittyN'evengc; as witness the famous story of the tailor that 
pricked him, and whom he drenched with ditch water. If he u'ere 
8uddcnW> gi|ied with speech, and we asked him if he liked his imprison* 
ment, the first words he would utter would unquestionably be—“ Why, 
no, Sir.’* Nor is it to be doubted, when ^oing to dinner, that he would 
echo the bland sentiment of our illustrious metropolitan, on a like 
occasion, “ Sir, I like to dine.” If asked his opinion of his keeper, he 
would say, " WM', Si^ Hipkins is, upon the whole, * a good fellow,*— 
like myself, Sir,(rnw7Mi(/,j*but not quite so considerate; he knows 1 love 
him, and presumes a little f oo much upon my forbearance. He teases 
me for the idle amusement of the bystanders. Sir, Hipkins takes the 
display of allowance for the merit of ascendancy.” 

^ This is what the elephant manifestly thought on the present occasion; 
for the keeper set a little dog at him, less to the amusement of the by¬ 
standers than he fancied; and the noble beast, after butting the cur out of 
aie way, and taking care to spare him, as he advanced, (for one tread of 
his foot would have smashed the little pertinacious wretch as fiat as a 
pancake,) suddenly made a stop, and, in rebuke of both of them, uttered 
a high iudignaut scream, much resembling a score of cracked trumpets. 

Enter the three iady>like and most curious giraffes, probably called 
forth by the noise, which they took, however, with great calmness. On 
close inspection, their faces express wore insipidity and indifference 
than anything else—at least the one that 1 looked at, did; but they are 
extremely interesting from their ueve]t 3 r, and from a sin^nr look of 
cleanliness, delicacy, and refinement, mixed with a certain Mucherie 
arising from their long, poking necks, and the disparity of length between 
their fore and hind legs. They look like young ladies of animals, natu¬ 
rally not ungraceful, hnt ' with bad hkbits. Their necks are not on a 
line with their fore legs, perpendicular and held up, nor yet arched like 
horses’ necks, hut wake a ^eble-looking, obtuse angle, completely an* 
Bwering to the word **poking:” the legs come up so close to the 
hecks, that in front they pppear to have no bodies; the back slopes like 
a hil^ producing the singular disparity between the legs just mentioned; 
and the whole animal, being slender, light-coloured, ehd very gentle, 
gives you an idea of delicacy amounting to the fragile; the legs look as 
if a stick woi^d break them in two» like glass. Add to this, a slow and 
uncouth lifting of theirs, as they walk, as if stepping over gutters; 
and the effect is just i^uphas has been described,*r*the strangest mixture 
in the world of elegance adduticou^iness. The people about them seemed 
to be constantly curry-combing them after a gentle fashion; for an extreme 
cleanliness is necessary to their health; ana the novelty of the spectacle 
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iil|completed by the appearance of M. Thibaut in his Arab drera add 
beard,—the Frenchman who brought them over. The one I spoke of, 
moving its mouth, but not the expression of its countenance, helped 
itself to a mouthful of feathers out of a lady’s bonnet, as it stooped over 
the rails. 

The sight of new creatures like these thfows one upon conjectures jis 
to the reasons why nature calls them into existence. They are con¬ 
jectures not very likely to discover any thing; but Nature herself allows 
their indulgence. All one can suppose is, that, beBules,helptng to keep 
down the mutual superfluity of animal or vegetable life, and enabling the 
great conditions of death and reproduetibn to be fullijled, tl)eir own por¬ 
tion of life is a variety of the pleasurable, which could exist only under 
that particular form. We are to conclude that, if the giraffe, the elephant, 
the lion, &c., &c., were not formed in that especial manner, they could 
neither perform the purposes required of them iu the general scheme of 
creation, nor rcali/.c certain amounts of pleasurable sensation peculiar to 
each species. Happiness can only be added, or at least is '>nly added, 
to the general stock under that shape. And thus we can very well 
imagine new shapes of happiness called into being; just as others, ap¬ 
pear to have been worn out, or done with, as the mammoth and other 
antediluvian creatures. If we cau conceive iio end of space, why should 
we conceive an end of new creations, whatever our poor little bounds of 
historical time might even appear to argue to the contrary ? What are 
a,few thousands of years ? What would be millions ? Not a twinkle in 
the eye of eternity. To return, however, to our first proposition,—hu-^ 
man beings, brutes, fish, insects, serpents, vegetables, appear to be all 
l arieties of pleasurable or pleasure-giving vitality, necessary to the liafs' 
raony and completeness of the music of this state of being; the worst 
discords of which (by our impulses to that end) seem destined to be 
done away, leaving only so much contrast as shall add another perfect 
orb to the spheres. ( Permit at least this dream by the roadside of 
creation. Who can contemplate the marvellousness of God’s works, 
and not think his best and most adoring thought^ on the subject ?) 

I forgot to mention the porcupine. It is very curious, and realizes a 
dream, yet not the most romantic part of it. The real porcupine is not 
so good a thing as it is in an old book j for it doesn’t shoot. Ob, books! 
you are truly a world by yourselves, and a ** real world ” too, as the poet 
has called, you, for you make us feel; and what can any reality do 
more ?* Heaven made you, as it did the other world. Books were 
contemplated by Providence, as well as other mgitters of fact.—rin the 
time of ClaudiaQ^ the mere sight of this animal seems to have been 
enough to conviQ^e people of its powers of warfare. At least, it did the 
poet. The derts were before his eyes j wid he took the showman’s .word 
fur the use which Qould be made of them ; only, it seems, the “ cunning 
little of a porcupine was not “ lavish of his weapons,” nor chose 

to pa;^^th them, unless lus lifo was in. danger. He was very cautious, 

• -- — — -::— , " •.— " .. ■— 

• ** Books are a raal world, , 

Round .which, with tendrilc strong as ffesb and hlood,' 

Our pastime and oar happiness may groW* 

WoRoswonm 

A passage often quoted—it cannot .be too often. 
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Buys the poet, how he got in a passion j— he contented himself with 
threats. * 

Additur armis 

Calliditas, parcusquc sui timor, iraque nunquam 
Prodigatelomm, caute eontenta minari, 

Nec nisi servaq^K jactus impendere vitro. 

• * Z>e IJystrice. 

The rattling of the prickles described by Claudian is still to be heard, 
when the creatbre is angry; at least so the naturalists tell us; and it is 
added, that they “ occasionally fall off, particularly iu autumnbut 
it has no'power of “ shooting them at its pursuers.”* 

The drom^ary looked very uncomfortable. His coat was half gone, 
as if from disease, and he appeared to sit down on the earth for the 
purpose of screening as much of his bareness as he could, and of get¬ 
ting warmth. But there was that invincible look of patience in the 
face, which is so affecting, and which creates so much respect in what¬ 
ever face it he found. Animals luckily have no affectation. What you 
see in their faces is genuine; though you may over-rate it, or do tlie in¬ 
verse. When the lion looks angry, nobody believes he is feigning. 
When tlie dog looks aiicetignate, who doubts him ? 

But the monkeys—Whdt,a curious interest they create,—half-amus¬ 
ing, half painful! The reflection forced upon one’s vanity is inevi¬ 
table—“ They are very like men.” OA, quam simUlima turpissima 
^estia nobis ! 

Oh how like tis is that most vile of brutes I 

The way in which they receive a nut in their hands, compose them¬ 
selves with a sort of bustling nonchalance to ctack it, and then look 
about for more with that little, withered, winking, half-human face, is 
startling. The hand in particular mortifies one, it looks so very unbrute¬ 
like ; and yet is so small, so skinny, so like something elvish and un¬ 
natural, no wonder it has been thought in some countries that monkeys 
could speak, but avoided it for fear of being set to tvork. In their roomy 
cages here they look like a set of half-human pigmy schoolboys, withered 
into caricatures of a certain class of labourets, but having neither 
labour nor study,—nothing to do but to leap about, or sit still, or play 
with, or plague one another. Classes of two very gallant nations have 
been thought like monkeys, and it ought not to mortify them any more 
than the general rescmblapc^to man should mortify the human species; 
the mortification in the latter instance is undoubtedly felt, but it tells 
more against the man than the monkey: to him it is, in fact, “ a lift 
and that is the very reason why the human being resents it. We wish 
to stand alone In the creation, and not to be approached by any other 
animal, especially by one apparently so insignificant in most respects,— 
so little “ respectable” on the score of size and power. I am afraid we 
w'ould rather be resembled by lions and t^ers. It is curious enough to 
observe, that in the British peerage there are but three coats of arms 
which have monkeys for their supporters; one ia the Duke of Leinster’s, 
(owing, it is said, to (^monkey having carried off a Fitzgerald in a time 
of danger to the house^topj and safely brought him back;) the other be¬ 
longs to the houses of Digby and St. John; lions, tigers, eagles, all sorts 


* (Jort't Trmttaiion of BkanenbacA, p.*49. 
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oir ferocious ftniiiials, are in abundance. This, is hattttal.enaue]^ liod* 

^ sidering that this kind of honour originated in feudal times; h^t .the 
human mind (without losing its jiist consideration for circumstances past 
or present, and all the mingled strength, as well as weakness, W'hich 
they include) has yet to learn the proper respect for qualities uncon* 
nectcd with brute force and power; and it will do so in good time: it is 
doing so now, and therefore one may remark, without too much chance 
of rebuke, tlmt as all nations, indeed all individuals, according to some, 
have been said to be like different classes of the lower creation, 
(Englishmen like mastiffs or bull-dogs, Italians like antelopes, &c.,) so 
it ought not to be counted the most humiliating of such similitudes, 
when certain nations, or particular portions of a dationr/'especially of 
those that, for wit and courage, rank among the foremost, are called ter 
mind by expressions in the faces of a tribe of animals, remarkable not 
only for that circumstance, but for their superiority over others in shrewd¬ 
ness, in vivacity, in mode of life, nay, in the affections; for most 
touching stories have been told of the attachments of monkeys to one 
another, and to the human race too, and particularly of their behaviour 
when their companions or children have been killed. What ought to 
mortify us in the human likeness is the auger to which we see them 
subject,—the revenge, the greediness, and other low passions; but these 
they have in common with most animals: their shrewdness and do¬ 
mestic sympathies they share with few. And there is a residuum of 
mystery in them, as in all things, which should lead us to cultivate 
much regard for them as we can, thus turning what is unknown to us, ^ 
to good instead of evil. It is impossible to look with much rcffection at 
any animal, especially-one of this apparently half-thinking class, and 
not consider that be probably partakes far more of our own thoughts 
and feelings than we are aware of, just ns he manifestly partakes of our 
senses; and that he may add to this community of being, faculties or 
perceptions, which we are unable to conceive. We may translate what 
we sec the manifestation of its feelings into something good, or other¬ 
wise, as it happens ; perhaps our conjectures may be altogether w rong, 
but we cannot be wrong in making the best or them,—in getting as 
much pleasure from them ourselves as we can, and giving as much ad¬ 
vantage to OUT fellow-creatures. On the present occasion, as I stood 
watching these strange beings, marvelling at their eatings, their faces, 
and at the prodigious jumps they took from pillar to post, careless of 
thump; that seemed as if they would hav^ dislocated a human limb, I 
observed one of them sitting by another, with l^is arm round his neck, 
precisely AS oi»e schoolboy will affectionately sit wdth his fellow, and 
rapidly giitming at a third, as if to keep him off. The grin consisted 
of that incessant and apparently malignant motion of the lips over the 
teeth, which looks as it it were every instant going to say something, 
and break forth into threat and abuse. The monkey that was thus kept 
off leaped up every now and tflen lowards the parties (who were sitting 
on a mlf), and gave a good slap,of the hand to the protecting indi¬ 
vidual, or received one instead. I did not know enough of their habits 
to judge whether it was play, or warfare; whether the "assailant wished 
to injiu-e the one that seemed protected, hr wliether the protector 
wrongly or rightly kept him away, from jealousy or from sport. At 
length the prohibited irmividual was allovred quietly to make one of the 
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trio^^nd iberehe'sat, ncstliog himself against the |9ro/<^,and so can- 
tinued till I left; the probability therefore was, that it was all «port iftid 
good humour, and that the whole trio were excellent triends. 

Nations of a very different sort from Africans have seen sueli a like¬ 
ness between men and monkeys, that the Hindoos have a celebrated 
monkey-general (Hanuman^, who cuts a figure in their mythology and 
tlieir plays, and was a friend of the god Rama*. Young readers (nor 
old ones, who have wit or good, spirits enough to remain young) need 
riot be remindiid of the monkey in “ Philip Quarll,” nor of him that 
became secretary to a sultan in the “ Arabian Nights.” After all, let 
nobody suppose that it is the intention of these remarks to push the 
analogy bet^^aen tlRi two classes further than is warrantable, cr to lessen 
the real amount of the immeasurable distance between them. But 
anything that looks like humanity on the part of the poor little creature 
need not be undervalued for all that, or merely because we pay it the 
involuntary compliment of a mortified jealousy. And as to its face, 
there is unquestionably a lotjk of reflection in it, and of care too, that 
ought not to be disrespected. Its worst feature is the iuefiiciejit nose, 
arguing, it would seem, an infirmity of purpose to any strong endeavour 
(if such arguments are desivable from such things); and yet, as if to 
show her love of comedy,*a«d render the class a riddle for alternate 
seriousness and laughter, Nature has produced a species of ape, ludi¬ 
crous for the length of this very feature t- Nature has made levity as 
twell as gravity; and really seems inclined, now and then, to play a bit 
of farce in her own person, as the gods did on Mount Olyropu#:— 

“ And unextinguish’d laughter shook the skies.” 

Fit neighbours for the monkeys are the parrakeets—themselves, in 
some respects, a kind of monkey-bird—with claws which they use like 
hands, a faculty of iraitatioti in voice, and something in the voice so like 
speech and wticulation, that one alm«yst fancies the guttural murmuring 
is about to break out into words, and say something. But what colours! 
What blazes of red" and gold, of green, blue, and all sOTts of the purest 
splendours! How must these reds and blues look, when thronging and 
shining amidst the amber tops of their trees, under a tropical sun ! And 
for whose eyes are those colours made ? Hardly for man’s—for man 
does not see a hundred-millionth part of them, nor perhaps would choose 
to live in a condition for seeing, at least not in their true state; unless 
he should come to like their screaming in the woods, for the same reason 
that we like the cawing of rooks. They would appear, then, to be made 
for their own. “ Why not ?” asks somebody. True, but we are not 
accustomed to consider them in that light, or as made for any other 
purpose than for some distinction or attraction of sex. In nothing, 
however, does Nature seerh to take more obvious delight than in colours; 
and perhaps (to guess reverently, not profanely) these gewgeous hues 

• See Waaoa’s “ Select Spedmena of the Theatre of the Hindut.” I wish I had 
read this intereAinff work before. Passages from it would nave given a to 
the article on theSi Nym^is” in the May number of the ‘'New Monthly. For an 
account of a fesrival in honour of fiaraa, in which his monkey-friend is conspicuous, 
see Bishop Heberts Joarnaij” chap. IS. 

t The Smia R^traia^ lAna^ntmd It is nmhf but not smiw, says 

Blumenbacb, “ being remarkable for its long probosois-fike nose.” 
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are intended for tTie pleasure of spiritual eyes, upon which no kind of 
hefkity is lost, as it is too often upon man’s. It is impossible to picture 
to one’s-self the countless beauties in nature, the myriads of paintings, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, with which earth, air, ancl seas are 
thronged, and fancy them all made for none but human eyes. Neither 
is it easy to suppose that other animals ha\^ eyes, and yet look upon 
these riches of the eyesight with no feeling of admiration analogous'to 
our own. The peacock’s expansion of his plumage, and the apparent 
pride he takes in it,, force us to believe otherwise, in his {m'rticular case ; 
and yet, with our tendency to put the worst or least handsome con¬ 
struction on what our inferior fellow-creatures do, we attribute to pride, 
jealousy, and other degrading passions, what may really ^✓attributable 
to something better; nor may it he pride in the peacock, which induces 
him to display his beauty, but some handsomer joy in the beauty itself. 
You may call every man who dresses well a coxcomb—but it is possible 
he is not so; he may do it fur the same reason that he dresses his room 
well with pictures, or loves to see his wife well-dressed: h'’ may be such' 
an admirer of the beautiful in all things, that he cannot omit a sense of 
it even in his own attire. Raphael is understood to have been an elegant 
dresser; and it has been conjectured from ^ sonnet of Shakspeare’s 
(No. 146) that he was one. Who could supipfie Shakspeare a coxcomb ? 
much less proud ! lie had too much to be proud of in petty eyes, to 
be so in his own,—standing, as lie did, a wise and kind atom, but still 
an atom, in the midst of the overwhelming magnificence of nature and 
the mysteries of worlds. The same attention to dress is recorded of the i 
apparently grave ])hilosopher, Aristotle; and the story of Plato’s carpet, 
and of the greater pride” with which Diogenes trampled upon it, is 
well known. Now, inasmuch as pride is an attribute of narrowness of 
spirit and want of knoivledge,the lower animals may undoubtedly be sub¬ 
ject to it,-—though still to be jiroud of a colour, and of external beauty, 
M'ould itpply an association of ideas more subtle than we are accustomed 
to attribute to them; and proud or not, there appears great reason to 
believe, that conscious of these colours and beauties they arc. If so, 
the eyes of a crowd of parrakects and maccaws, assembled as in the place 
before us, must have a constant feast. Docs their talk mean to say any¬ 
thing of this ? Is it divided between an admiration of one another, 
and their dinner ? For, assuredly, talk they do of something or other, 
from morning to night, like a room-full of French milliners; and appa¬ 
rently they ought to be as fond of colours, and of their own appearance. 
These lively and briliiant creatures seem the happiest in the Gardens, 
next to the ducks and sparrows; the latter of whom, by the way. are 
ill exquisite situation here, having a rich set of neighbours brought 
them, without suffering any of jtlieir imprisonment. It would be delight¬ 
ful to see them committing their thefts ppou cage and pan, if it were 
not fur the creatures caged. 

And the poor eagles and vultures! The very instinct of this epithet 
shows what an unnatural state they must have been brought to. Think 
of eagles being commiserated, and icalled poor!” It ia'hioustrous to 
see aiiy creature in a cage, far more any winged (creature, and most of 
alii those accustomed to soar through the whple vault of heaven, and 
have the world under their eye. Look at the eyes of these birds here, 
these eagles and vultures! How strangely clouded now seems that 
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' grand, and stornay-looking depression of the eyelid, drawn with tl^t 
sidelong air of tightness, fierceness, and threat, as if by the brush #of 
some mighty painter, . That is an eye for the clouds and the subject 
earth, not for a miserable hen-coop. And see, poor flagging wretches! 
how they stand on their perches, each at a little distance from one another, 
in poor stationary exhibition, eagles all of a roio! —still, scratchy, 
impaired, uselcss-eyed, almost motionless ? Are tliese the majestic and 
sovereign creatures described by the Buflbns and Mudics, by the Wil¬ 
sons of ornithology and poetry, by Spenser, by Homer? Is this the 
eagle of Pindar, heaving his moist back in sleep upon the sceptre of 
Jove, under the influence of the music of the gods'*? Is this the bird of 
the English 4 |oct, ^ 

‘^'^Sbaring through his wide empire of the air, 

To weather his broad vans f’ 

Wonderful and admirable is the (piiotness, the philosophy, or what¬ 
ever you choose to call it, with whicli all the creatures in this jdacc, the 
birds in particular, submit themselves to their destiny. They do not 
howl and cry, brutes* rhougli they be; they do not endeavour to tear 
their chains up, or beat down their dens] they fiiul the contest hopeless, 
ami they handsomely and wisely give it up. It is iruo, their wants are 
attended to as far as possimi^, .and they have none of the more intolerable 
wants of self-love and wounded vanity—no vindictiveness seemingly, 
nor the love of pure obstinate opposition, and of seeing whose will can 
,get the day. If tlicy cannot have liberty, they will not disgrace captivity. 
.Sut tlien what a loss to them is that of liberty ! It is thought by some 
that all which they care for is their food; and that, having plenty of this, 
they must be comfortable. But feeding, though a pleasure of life, is not 
the end of it; it is only one of its pleasurable supports. Or grant it 
even to be one of the ends of life, as indeed it may he considered by 
reason of its being a pleasure, more especially with some animals (not 
excepting some human ones), still, consider what a far greater portion 
of existence is passed by all creatures in the exercise of their other 
faculties, in some form of motion (so much so, that even food wouhl 
seem not so much an object of the labour, as a means of it—life itself 
being motion in pulse and thought), and then think of how nmcli of the 
very spirit of their existence all imprisoned creatures arc deprived. 

The truth is, that if a man has happened, by the circumslances of his 
life, to think and endure much—to enjoy much, and to know what it is 
to be dejirived of enjoyn\,ent—and, above all, to know what this very 

* Gray’s traii!!l:ktion, “ I’crching on the sceptred hand,” &c., is very fine ; but lie 
has omitted this exquisite ojiitiiet of the eagle’s sleep, moist so full of the 

depth of rest and luxury, (lilbert West’s version of the passage has merit, hut he 
wanted i/ustu eiion^ li to venture on this epithet. Cary (thanlo to his Danlesqiie 
pen !) has not dishonoured it. • 

‘ .fove’s e.'tgle on the sceptre slumbers, 

Pussest by thy enchanting uuinber.s \ 

On either side, his rapid wing 
Drops, intranced, the feather’d king; 

Black vapour o’er his'eurved head 
Seali\|g his eyelids, sweetly shed, 

Upheavina his moist back he lies, 

Held down by thrilling harmonies.” 

Caiiy’s PiVirfar,p. 62. 

Aag. —voii. xlvii. no. clxxxvii. 2 t. 
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want of liberty is, this confinement for a long time to one spot, the. sight 
of^ these Gardens ends in making him more melancholy than comfort¬ 
able. Hating to interfere with other people’s pleasures, or to seem to 
pretend to be wiser or bettet than my neighbours (especially vvhen speak¬ 
ing, as circumstances render expedient, in my own name), I did not 
well know how to get this truth out of my Ijips; till seeing the interest¬ 
ing article iii the “ Quarterly llevicw” on the same subject, and finding 
the writer confessing that he could never pass by these eagles “ without 
a pang,” I felt that I might ])rotcst against the wlu)te> business of 
captivity with tlic less hazard of a charge of immodesty and self- 
opinion’*’. Let me not be uiulerstnoil as implying bhime against any 
one. I have the greatest lespcct for the persons Wxid ^i«tives of the 
gentlemen who com])ose the Zoological Society, and who have (as 
already hinted) givenii prodigious lift, in the scale of comfoit, to creatures 
destined to shows and menageries. 'I’heir zeal in behalf of the general 
interests of knowledge and humanity is, I have no doubt, fervid ; and 
their defence, in the present instance, is obvious, and , 'uhaps unan¬ 
swerable. //’ thry dill not tnki; charge of animals for cjvhihitwn, others 
'lennld, and iron/il do it hadhj ; and the o!d^ system would return. 
There w'ould be no such hundsome ])lacc6 aiiy longer for the jnisoners 
aa the hlarylcbone and Surrey gardens. Gfii'litcd, I am only resloriiig 
the principle to its clement,or juisbing the abstract defence oi ihcwliolc 
syalem to its utmost, and trying whether it would stand the test of a 
final judgment, if action were free, and prohilntioii could he sceiired 
and, under tlicse ciiemnstanccs T may ask, not uselesslv even i'or presemt 
purposes, whether a aieat people, under a still liner aspect of knowledge 
and civilization than at present, would think themselves warranted in 
keeping any set of fi.llo\v-crcutnres in a state of endless eaplivit} —their 
faculties contradicted, tlicir very lives, for the, most part, tinned jnto 
lingering deaths ? Kvery now'and then the linn.;, and oilier animals 
in these )ilaces, disappear. Tliey die oil' from some malady or other, 
either of inactivity, or of oilier contradiction to their natures, or from 
the soil or climate. The “ Quarterly lleview” thinks that the Loudon 
clay is ])ernicious to the collection in Maryleboiio Cfardcns. The Surrey 
collection, it seems, though the smaller, is tlie healthier. Hut how long 
do the Hiiimals hist there? Or is captivity a good thing for them 
uuy where ? 

The main argunieufs in favour of sucli collections are, that tliC} 
increase the stock of knowledge, encourage kindly feelings towards the 
lower creation, and tend b/sulislitute rational for irrational amusements. 
They who object to them arc warned furthermore how tbey render the 

* “ Bat w'emust bend our steps to tho et^rle-house, mul wo confi'ss we never pass 
it by without a pang, b'agles, hieiuergvers, cuudor^. creatures of the efrmeut, born 
to soar over Alps iiiul Andes, in helpless, hopeless iinpi'i.'.dinucnt, Oiiserve the 
upward glance of tiiat golden eagle—^ay, look upon that glorious orb—it shines 
wooingly ; how impossible is it to annihi.ate hope!—he spreads his ample wings, 
springs towards the fountain of light, strikes the netting, and flaps heavily down:— 
'Lasciatc ogui sperauza, voi ch ’entrate '- We know not what thei* worships would ^ 
say or do to us, if we were to work our ivicked will; but tve never sec these uiifor* 
tu;iatea without an indescribable longing to break dieir’bunds,' and let the whole 
bevy of these «■ 

‘ Souls made of fire and children of the sun’ 


wander free.” 
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imagination over-nice and sensitive, or make worse what cannot He 
helped ; and something is occasionally added respecting tlie |jerplexed 
question of good and evil, and the ordinances of Providence. I have 
not room to repeat what has been often said in answer to reasonings of 
this description, which, in truth, arc Init so many beggings of the 
question, all of them to be wt aside, till the first doubts of ^l^e manliest 
add most honest conscientiousness be disposed of. Proviclcnco. is to be 
adored at all times, and its mysteries to be brougiit in, humbly, wlien 
man comes to (he end of his own humble endeavour.'; but till then it is 
not his business to play with the awful edge-tools of "U right of provi¬ 
dential force, and its mixture of apparent evil. He must do what his 
conscience all kindly, and nothing (where he can help it) with 

a mixture of uukindness; and thus I know not how n conscicnlions 
naturalist, setting aside that argument, thn/ nihcrs wi/t do irornr, would 
be able, if nations were to come to such a pitch of refincineqt as above 
stated, to do tho evil of impiisoning and withering away the lives ol his 
fellow animals, that some problematical tjood miijld romr. 

A paragraph in the newspaper the other day, speaking of a lion that 
died after three years’ yicarceiation, (one in fiuir »)f its whole life,) said, 
that the Zoological SocieN have “ never been able to keep any of the 
larger carnivora longer tlTaw that lime i they have lost (it adds) nine 
lions since January, 1832.” It is not easy to roeoneile this statement 
to others which tell ns of tens and tweiuies of yeais passed by lions and 
other beasts under the like ciiennistanccs. Imprisonments of tliat 
duration have been known in the Tower and other jilaecs—jails far less 
favourable, one would tliink, to the lives of the inmates, than these open 
and flow'ory spots, 'riic Society’s catalogue informs us that the grisly 
bear in their possession “ was brought to Knglaiul upwards of twenty 
years since by the. Hudson’s Bay Company,” and that it remained in the 
Tower tit! the accession of his present Majesty ; and their harpy eagle 
was caught iu 1822. Long life in a prison, however, is a very diircrcnt 
thing from natural life out of it. 

At ail events, on the principle of doing the very best possible, would 
it not be desirable, nay, is it not imperative on societies possessed of 
funds, to eidarge even tho. hetter accommodation ifiq/ have provided, to 
give elephants and giratl'cs still greater ranges, and, above all, to siqiply 
far belter dens to the lions and tigers, &c., l<>r dens they still are, of the. 
naiTowest description ? 


WOftDS FOR A TRIO. 

An argument like a good trio should be 
Where we all differ, agd yet all agree, 

*In truth, and in tone, and iu blest bannony. 

• • L, H. 
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THE NAVAL lUSTOBY OF GREAT BRITAIN*. 

If wo reflect upon the masfnitude and yvandour of our navy—tlmt it is 
the source of our power, wealth, security, and fame —that it ever has been 
the pride and favourite of the nation—and th^ its deeds of enterprise and 
valour, as wdn ns its fortitude under sufferinfjs, are pre-eminently suscepfilvlo 
of all the beauty and sublimity by which narrative and description can ele¬ 
vate the mind And rouse the passions—we may not c.'tcape astonishment at 
tbo very little that^the higher branches of literature ha\e done upon such a 
subject. In fact, most of our works upon naval history and biography have 
been written by landsmen, who have not been able to imbibe a sailor's spirit 
or the peculiarities of a sailor's feelings, and they hav8*'d«»i«H?i>ed feebly or 
obscurely what they have been barely able to umlerstand by dint of toil and 
trouble. Hume, the historian, confessed, that whatever pains he took, he 
never could comprehend a naval battle; and considering the manner in 
which actufns between single ships, squadrons, and fleets ha\o often been 
described (especially in the days of manccuvrcs and taclic-s' we are not sur¬ 
prised t’nat they should have bafllod the coinprchensiuii of perlnps the most 
acute and lucid intellect of his age and country. But we have arrived at a 
different era, and wo have now before us a standard work of Naval History, 
comprising a period more replete with science, i.iorc full of great and glorious 
deeds, and more Illustrative of all the resources and energies of powerful and 
licroiu minds, than any other period of five times the duration in the naval 
annals of this or of any other country, either in the ancient or modern world. 
From the year 179.1 to the battle of Trafalgar or Algiers, naval affairs werq 
conducted upon a scale and with a spirit which no future conjuncture of cir¬ 
cumstances will probably ever produce; Captain Brenton has drawn these 
W'ith a master's hand. The work impresses us with the science and skill 
of a veteran officer, and wc have its lucid pages glowing with the seaman’s 
spirit, patriotism, and feelings. 

A mere naval history, however, with whatever talents or in whatever spirit 
it may be WTitten, would, upon the whole, he an uninstructive woA. A per¬ 
petual and unrelieved account of battles can afford to the mind only a course 
stimulus and gratification, which soon exhausts attention, and eventually 
occasions the worst species of satiety. Such books, like the " Newgate 
Calendar,” are merely an excitement to youth or the resource of the illite¬ 
rate and vulgar. Captain Brenton judiciously, avoids this evil, and the plan 
id' his work merits unequivocal praise, and places it far above all competi¬ 
tion. The author connects our naval affairs with the general history of the 
country and of Europe. Our campaigns and battles on the ocean arc thcre- 
I'ore not isolated events, but parts and parcels of the general warfare. Wo 
trace them in connexion with the causes, conduct, and objects of the war, 
with the avowed or secret designs of cabinets and negotiations, so that the 
work has not only all the merits of a strictly naval history, hut its parts com¬ 
bine into a succinct, but comprehensive, lucid, and most interesting history 
of the affitirs of the belligerent nations, with their effects upon neutral powcr.s 
and upon the general interests of mankind. This plan renders the w'ork one 
of the most entertaining and useful productionsp of the age; hu} it will be 
our duty presently to point out several errors in the filling-up of the outline. 

Wo recollect that when Captain B enton first published his “ Naval His¬ 
tory," in 1823, the work occasioned a very powerful sensation throughout 
the milif^y '^d naval services, and created a strong imprci^Uin'on the pub¬ 
lic mind ill' general. Few books incurred more censure or received more 
praise. Unfortunately, however, in our opinion kt the‘time, an opinion 
which the public have at length confirmed and adopted, the work was 

* The Naval History of Great Britain, brought down to the Present Time. By 
Capt. Edward Pelham Brenton, R.N, 
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strongly blamed for its very best points of excellence, whilst it received the 
most extravagant praise for its worst and least parrlonable defects, "rtie 
extent of the history, with it.s very high price, confined its circulation to the 
richer classes'; but as it received probably more public patronage than any 
work under similar circumstances had received for a very long period, we 
felt surprised that the gallant officer did not supply the country with an 
edKion in winch the errors orthe first might be expunged, and which might 
be brought within the reach of more humble {wokef This desideratum is 
at length suppled, but not altogether without defects, which we shall feel it 
our duly to pbint out. Some few of the originnl sins still remain ; others 
are imich modified and softened: and otliers, we are happy to say, are omitted 
and atoned for; and we shall point outli.e first two classes, in the hopes that 
there may ba.no datfaction from the merits of this e.\cellent work in the 
future numbers. 

We have stated that Captain Brenton’.s original work was strongly blamed 
or reproached for points that constituted its greatest merits, and tiiat it was 
as extravagantly praised for its greatest defects. This position, amounting 
almost to a paradox, it will now bo onr task to establish. 

The gallant author is evidently an cntliusiast in his profession. His love 
and zeal for the service know no bounds, and he never takes liis pen in his 
hand without showing that he is cinbued with an ardent spirit of piilriotLsni, 
and with a devoted loyaltj, ^oth of which, however, haie that peculiar tinge 
which is derived from a naval life. tJaptain Brenton, moreover, under all 
circumstances is inllucnccd by a spirit of veracity, and from these various 
causes he was induced to tell many truths of a most unpleasant nature; and 
hence were his writings and himself blamed by all who had, or had had, or 
who hoped to have a participation in systems that injured the public service 
to the ailvantagc*of private individuals. In the true spirit of history, and 
with feelings most highly to his honour, this gallant officer exposed the 
scandalous practice of hiring merchant vessels at an enormous rate of ton* 
nage, under the pietext of using them as transports, when they were allowed 
to he idle ill port, the real object being to enrich owner.'! who were of a ccr- 
ta’in set ef political-opinions. Next came a by far more flagitious and cruel 
species of corruption. Whilst the impress service was milicted upon all 
classes, with a barbarity almost incredible in these days, and whilst, by 
diiU of high iKiiinties and pardons fur crimes, our navy, at ti e most awful 
and critical juncture of atfairs, was receiving convicts from the hulks, and 
the sweepings of wretches from the jails and haunts of infamy in London 
and our large towns, liundrods of the finest seamen, that pos.sessed voles in 
boroughs, were protected from seiwing in the navy, and allowed, at the. very 
gasp of our existence, to idle their lives away on board of packets or vessels 
serving or only nominally serving on the coast or in ports and harbours. 
Surely nothing could have been more culpable in aft historian than conceal¬ 
ing Ihchu filets. Our gallant author also pointed out the execrable supply 
of our Heets with provisions, stores, and, above all, with umnr.initioii—giin- 
poudcM-, for instance, either adulterated or deficient in quantity. The nee«i- 
lo'«s severity of punishment was exposed, and a humane seiilimeiit was 
nltered at Ihe judicial butcheries of our vcteian seamen for nominal muti¬ 
nies, such as that at Ban|iy Bay, and at tlic executions at which the 
writer of this article had the misfortune to attend as an officer. Some ani¬ 
madversions were made iijioii the unequal distribution ol^nzo-raoney, upon 
the unnecessary detention of ships upon foreign stations, upon the cruelty of 
keeping the pay of seamen so long in arrear, and upon the abuses in general 
which rendcre*(f the mutiny at Spithea*d almost unavoidable. 

Another liigldy honourable instance of candour and veracity was the ex¬ 
posure of the fraudulent ^system of misrating our ships, by which in all 
actions and battles we made it appear (hat we had overcome a vastly superior 
force, whereas, in numerous instances, directly the reverse was the fact. 

Great as was the honour due to Captain Brenton for thus pointing out 
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eriors for correction, and for writing hiatory in the spirit of an honest ohroni* 
clA*, he was entitled to a still higher degree of admiration and of public gra¬ 
titude for his pointing pul the want of skill, seamanship, zeal or spirit in 
otticers, by which battles wore avoided, or rendered nugatory in cases where 
they might have and ought to liave ended in the entire destruction of the 
enemy. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the man*«V’ho possesses so fine a moral 
courage, and who is actuated by patriotism, loyalty, and so pure a zeal for 
his profession, must have to encounter the resentment of the guilty or sus¬ 
pected, before his conduct settles in the quiet and permanent'possession of 
that esteem and fame which, however late, arc sure evcniiially to be bestowed 
upon such deserts. Thus was C'aptain Ilrenton's valuable work blamed for 
its chief merits, until it gradually gained upon the piibU^'^esteej/i, and is now 
in possession of a celebrity whicli is not likely to be diniinisuSlu? 

We owe it in justice to our author to state, that in making these exposures 
he was guilty of no personalities. He betrayed not the slightest spleen, ran¬ 
cour, or individual feeling, but wrote in the f.uc spirit of history. The 
“ Parcere personis etdieere dc vitiis' seemed to be ever pVesent in his mind, 
and he attacked sy.stcms rather than men, and treated the t.ji-cn rather as 
the I'itia femporum than the erhnina honnnum. In these exposures he 
was decidedly too lenient, and, from our own personal service in the navy, we 
could point out imi>orlant cases in which he ought Id have been iiioro severe 
III his observations. It is singular, moreover, ttvit in his strictures upon the 
licet off IJrest, in ] 79 J, for which he incurred oUch censures, his views have 
been fully justified by all the documents and statements which the contro¬ 
versy has elicited. But public opinion lias long been uniformly and steadily 
in favour of our author on all these points, and upon this branch of the sub-- 
ject the work may now be iironounced as perfect. Its utility in this respect 
is invalualilc. 

We now come to a by far less pleasing part of our duty as critics. We 
have shown that Captain Brciiton's work was censured for all that was praise¬ 
worthy, and it i.s now our task to show that it has been praised for that m Inch 
was reprehensible. ' • 

Captain Brenton, as we have already observed, fakes a sort of bii-d’s-eye 
view, or makes a comprehensive sketch, of the military and political affairs 
of the world, during the period of his history, and by this moans he gives 
iniporlane-c, dignity, and increased interest to his naval details and narra¬ 
tions. Merely to describe a naval battle, is simply to show the relative dex¬ 
terity and valour with which ships and fleets can knock each other to pieces ; 
but to truce the causes of battles, their designs and objects, the hopes and 
fears, the joys and disappointments which they occasion in courts, cabinets, 
and nations, and to point out their effects upon relative operations of armies, 
and upon subsequent features of the war and final close of bostililies, is 
giving a grand, a useful, and interesting feature to naval warfare. We can 
conceive nothing more mean than a naval historv of England during the first 
American war, wntlen upon the one plan ; nothing more grand, if written 
upon tho ff;hor. 

Unfortunately, however. Captain Brenton's execution is not always equal 
to his plan or outline. When afloat he is coniyrolieiisive, lucid, just, and 
grand ; but directly he gets on shore he is too apt to merge the historian into 
the politician, th^ politician into the pailisan, and the partisan into the 
zealot. Our author, we need not say, i., not a Radical, Whig, or Liberal of 
any denomiHation; nor is he a Conservative, or even a Torj in ^ny modern 
or recent acceptation of the woid ; hlit ho is a Tory of the fiautieal genus, / 
and is jukt the individual of that genus that a map might expect to have 
found op the quarter-deck of Admiral Hosier or Coramo<lQrc Benbow. 

Ill tho very first paragraph of the work we find a taunt against the Ame¬ 
ricans for their “ Successful Rebellion !” We all of us must hare heard 
of the old joke, that treason never prospers, for if prosperous none dare give 
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it that oilious name of treason; and surely the reabonin}; may be applied to 
the twill offence—rebellion. The Amencans coiuinitted no rebellion. Ifhey 
merely asserted a groat principle, tho foundation of all liberty and the lery 
key-stone of our constitution— a ]>rinciplo that no man in our empire will 
now dispute, and which few honest and temperate men disputed at Ui9t 
time—the principle that representation should precede and accompany tax¬ 
ation. We have next a ri'ittratiou of the into old notion, that tho French 
devolution unsucca»ioned by the political infection which tho French soldiers 
received in their service in the American war. The Freiicii Revolution was 


in progress ttt'leasi half a century before that of America dawned on the 
political horizon; and a pliilosopbic nnnd niu>l sefc that both wore the 
inevitable losults of nations becoming t lo populous, wealthy, spirited, and 
intelligent ^iir uiMj^utious winch liad never been intended for, and which 
were not ailaj...d to, so advaiicod a ^lal^! of society. “ Hut Divine Provi¬ 


dence, ’ says Captain IJreiitoii, “enabled us to overcome these two rebellions, 
and a most formidalde and ilinigeious rebellion at home." Could any man 
believe that "this danacious rcljcllioii at. home*'is an allusion to llie few 
davs' riots of Lord ricorgo (jr irdou’s mob— riots got up by the ecurl as a “ No 
Popery ’ ^ry on tho iuinicdhile eve ol a general election, and vvlueli wore for 
some time connived at and loitered for parly piiriioses—riots confined to the 
lowest rabble, that never extended hevond tlic meirn])olis, and which weie at 
last put down in one dfty, without the lot-s of a single life or even limb on the 
purl of tho public aulbontifts. Wo are uexl told that France, in declaring war 
against us in 17!M, was acliAited by " persevering nuiliunity, by deadly hate.” 

&c. But France was not acluiiled by any other leclings against Hngland 
than those of tlie rivalry and nulionalily coimiioii between all nations adja¬ 


cent or in conUact. These feelings exist between the Poles and Russians, 
the .Spaniards and Portuguese, tlic Swedes and Danes or Norwegians, the 
Austrians and Huvarians, the PrusKiuns and Russians, the Rusmods and 


Turks, tho Austrians and French, the French and English, and are reci¬ 


procal between all the petty states of Italy. These feelings arise from the 
cupidity of each other's possessions, and the sup|.>osed necessity of inciilcdting 
fhv'iJi for self-defence. But never was a nation more amicably dispo.sed than 
France towanls Englaml in 179.3; j^evor did a nation make more strenuous 
otl’orts to jirescrvc peace; and the virtual declaration of war and actual com¬ 
mittal of hostilities comnieneed on the jiarl of lilngUiiid. 

Adverting to the very laudable attempt of the Emperor ot Clermnny to 
open the Scheldt in 17«5, our author justly observes that "there appears a 
manliest injustice in denying to a people the iise of a river winch a beuntiful 
Creator has given to them.’' Can it be believed that, alter this, the author 
vitupi'iatcs the French for their attempt to open this river in 1792, and 
accuses them of disregarding " those venerable monuments of unliquily,” 
the treaties of Munster and Westphalia, by which the navigation of that 
river was prohibited undar the guarantee of England. This is writing his¬ 
tory in a very partial spirit. 

These faults, however, arc much reduced in number, and mifisated in a 


degree in the present edition, and we jioint them out in a friendly spirit in 
order that tliey may not be allowed to extend beyond their present limits of 
the fust number, or first 140 pages of the work. 

Captain Bronton is possessed by an anti-Gallic mania—an unti-Napuleon- 
pliobia, and nothing can exorcise the evil spirit. Can it be believed that in 
a very able and even beautiful des<;ription o( our cruel and insane possession 
of Toulon m 1793, he calls Napoleon only “ tlie celebrated Napoleon,” and 
adds, '' a Uf>temnt r.oloml of ariiHery, he had the akt and the AunACirv 
to command rgstfient and obedience, even from his superior officers, who 
blindly submitUid to qb led by him whom they could mk instruct. To him 
the Convention owed the surrender of 'heplace and the retreat of the British 
forces." Is this the view which a gallant otiicer and honourabie gentleman 
takes of genius ai}d valour reaping their reward on the field of bat^? 
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Speaking of this horrible expedition, the author acknowledges that Mn Pitt 
wat informed by the first military authority that 50,000 good troops were 
requisite for the purpose, and yet we undertook it with a motley gang of 
foreign poltroons; and when we were obliged to fly, and the wretched inha¬ 
bitants were trembling with horror at the prospect of being delivered up to 
the slaughter and butchery of the Republican forces, our commanding 
officer made them a long speech, expatiated upbn the paternal goodness •of 
the king of England, who had sent out for their protection—what ? the fifty 
thousand good troojis?—no—but two commissioner'*. Raving despair suc¬ 
ceeded this disgusting mockery, and in a few days the slaughter com¬ 
menced. 

Not only does Napoleon always receive this harsh treatment at the hands 
of oiir author, but the French officers of the greatest bry^c ry a yl fame are 
sometimes recorded with an equal want of candour. 'ilBC^ourage and 
noble qualities of other French officers exliihitcd against us in light 
are attributed to the ignoble source of porsoinil terror. Captain Broiitoii 
cannot even narrate the glorious and hard -fought baldo of the 1st of .Tunc, 
without assuring us that the celebrated deputy of the Convention, Jean Bon 
St. Andr6, “ the representative of llie people," as he sneeriiigi/ falls him, 
left the admiral’s side and ran below immediately the firing conimoncod. 
Whether this man wanted or did not want personal courage, is a point utterly 
holow the notice of history ; and what therefore can he the motive of men¬ 
tioning it ? We could point out many similar passages. We do not say that 
they arc petty and mean ; hut wo may ask, whether they are consistent with 
tlie spirit of a gallant officer? Our author’s candour, where his prejudices are 
not eoiiccrned, induces him to expose, (what indeed could not bo eoiiceiiled,) 
that many of our olUccrs have in battle betrayed the grossest dereliction of 
principle, though few have hccu brought to courts-martial. Might not a 
systoni of vigorous justice have operated upon the fears of these men as 
powerlully as tho terrors of the guillotine arc .said to have acted upon the 
nerves of the officers of the French navy? 

It is impossible, without great pleasure and improvement, to read Captain 
Brenton s account of the state of the navy prior to tlie French levohitioiia'ry 
war. llie mind is struck with the rapi^ rise of this now gigantic and over¬ 
whelming arm of defence and aggression, and great surprise is occasioned 
botii at the lateness of our most essential iniprovcmcnls and at their having 
been all borrowed tardily Irom other nations Tims we find that our shijis 
of war were not coppered rdl the latter part of the American war, allhougli 
the French had. adopted this obvious improvement throughoni their service 
years before, and we had felt the want of it in all oiir naval battles. So 
bchind-hand wore we in architecture, that our chief model of two-deck ships 
was long the Courageux, taken from the French so late as 1761. Then our 
lower (leek ports, even in three-deckers, only three feet eight inches abo\e 
the sea, till tho French taught us to make them seven, eight, or even nine 
feet. After the Courageux, the Toiinant, Malta, and Canopus, all captures 
from the French, were our models for two-deckers, ’U'hilst tho San Joseph 
(Spanish) was pcrha|)s the finest ship of her immense size that we had ever 
possessed. Ihe Kgyptioiine ought to have taught us that improvement in 
frigates whieh^ we at last learnt to our cost by our defeats from the 
Americans, Even in signals tjie French precedecl and exeelicd ns. 

Captain Brenton gives an admirable account of the awful nuiliny of 1797, 
with the less important, though still interesting, mutinies that preceded an(l 
followed it. Attempts are no longer made to conceal the fact, that, the gi'eut 
mutiny, and generally all mutinies pridt to the war of 1803, wPre (X'casioned 
by the truly horrible cruelties and ill usage inflicted on the vien. All their 
grievances, or nearly all, were eventually rcdresse^l; and the fine principles 
that the men assiiuied, with their fortitude, forbearance, decorum, and dis^'i- 
pfiiie, under every possible incentive to indecency ond outrage, stamp the 
character of the English sailor as the finest upon earth. No population in 
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the world ever produced so sublime a moral scene. The men had been kept on 
the pay and allowances established in the reign of Charles II., false weights 
and measures were basely sanctioned by law, and the provisions were so 
scanty and bad, that the seamen were a prey to. disease. Punishment w’as 
frequent, severe, and cruel almost beyond the belief of humanity ; and so 
noiniiiitl was the division of prize-money, that m one case Captain Brenton 
|olls us that tlie admiral, who was not present, shared 50,000/., each captain 
30,000/., and, he might have added, each seaman ab-mt three or four pounds. 
But all the remonstrances of the seamen, their petitions anti memorials, 
had been neglected; and thoii.gh, during the mutiny, the otlicers, by 
shoaling, beating, .and abusing the men, often excited them almost beyoni 
human forl)earaiice, yet did the seam< n abstain from violence or insult, 
keep the c^ews yj.jorder, and adhere to their resolution to return to their 
duly should iL.^'iiomy appear. Lunicutablc is it to relate, that in the various 
mutinies which extended from that of 1707 to the mutiny in Buntry Bay in 
1S03, more than five hundred of our liesl seamen and the finest men in llie 


world were executed, and a great m.any of them, it is now acknowledged, 
without a fault, whilst the laulr.s of a vast number of othei-s were rendered 
\cni:il Vy. ])rovocation and other circumstances. Captain Brenton with a 
manly spirit points out cases, .sucli, for instance, us that of the Bounty,' in 
which the otlicers, who had driven their crevis to mutiny by conduct which 
ought to have been pufiished by cuiu'ls-murtial, were richly rewarded ; whilst 
the unhappy seamen wen^lloggod or iuiiiged for the mutiny into which they 
had been so eruelly goaded.* 

It is comsolalory in this and in all other respects to reflect upon the pro¬ 
digious improvement in the spirit of the age. The country is much indebted 
to this naval officer for pointing out the progress that has been made from 
the old fraudulent and ferocious to the present enlightened and humane 
8\ stem of naval management. 

There is another part of Captain Brenton's history which is invaluable. 
AVc allude to hi.s impartial account of battles and of all naval operations, in 
which he brings the valour and self-devotion and patriotism of our seamen 
.'tTid otlicers helbre the reader in the most \ivid and glowing colours, and 


raises to their fame an everlasting monument: whilst, on the other hand, 
with a candour that stamps on him magnanimity and the finest spirit, he 
points out where battles have been lost, or but partially gained, from a want 
of courage, zeal, patriotism, or professional knowleilge of otliiu-rs. This is 
doing the country a great service. It is obvious that every service of every 
nation must be improved if history be written in that spirit of truth which 
gives publicity to bad and glory to good actions, and which secures honours 
and rewards solely to merit—which, in short, realizes the motto on Nelson's 


escutcheon:— 


“ Palmam qui meruit fernt.” 


In congratulating the*public, upon the appearance, in a very cheap form, 
of tliis invaluahlo work, we are sorry we cannot reibr to a moi-t interesting 
portion of it,—we allude to the narration of shipwrecks and disasters, “ the 
moving accidents by Itiood and field.’' The great resources of intellect 
under extreme misfurluncs and difficulties, the fortitude evinced under ex- 
ce.-sive siitferings. the psitience wiih which piulorigeil disappointments and 
disa.stious accidents have been .sustained, the generosity and tenderness 
which bravo men have exhibited towards fellow-sufl'ercrs le,ss able to bear 
up ag.iinst appalling dangers ami almost overwhelming miseries, and the 
master tsind. which has often extricated all around it from almost inevitable 
destruction, are not less interesting than the battles, murders, and sudden 
deaths which 4111 up 4hc foreground of military and naval histories. In this 
branch of the work Capjain Brenton is unrivalled; and we now dismiss the 
subject, having done our duty in pointing out those prejudices which we feel 
confident will be expunged from its future numbers. 
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APOLLO AND THE SUNBEAMS. 

How ftliarp those beams are in the tree !—^how fresh, 

And how unbluntcd I as when first they sang 
Through sable air, and into orberl gold 
Struck the new planets. None of the rust of time 
Is there ; nor of the mists of all the wets 
Of air and ocean; but how straight they come ! 

What arrows of thin diamond, neci^le-sharp! 

AVhat visible immortality, warm from heaven, 

Untir4>d through space, new-born throughout all time, 

And though as fierce as AVill, as soft as Love ! 

I low can they come so far, ajid come so strong. 

And }et alight with such a loving ease? 

Manifest love are they, and early at work, 

Unscomful, universal, beautiful; 

And now, this mouiont, while I write, are Hooding 
The ocean Hoods w ith light, in which the whales ' 

Lift warm their island-backs, and chori'lniig 
My buds here in the window, soft as thougiit. 

Nut with so little wisdom as some think, 

Nor with religion so unworthy a better. 

Did old imagination, in these beams 
Of Jicav’n, shape forth a god, lustrous in groves*. 

Who to his gulden-chorded lute attun'd 
All graceful aspiration, and had shafts 
Of fiercer light, by which corruption died ;— 

Beauteous Apollo! Fair as his own fanes 
In lorosts dark, the deathless elegance. 

Yes, still there is Apollo. Still he haunts 
The groves that have survived his other groves, 

In poets' books ; and painting lost him not; 

How ftould it? Being of colour and the sun. 

Visible jioetry ; and he has shrines 
And marble incarnations in liusli d rooms, 

Wlicre, as ho stands, he-seems as though ho need 
Never move more, reposing on his truth. 

And the air loves him. l*oots never dreamt 
That he was dead, though in the common creed 
Not seen. Lo ! Dante, at heav’n’s very door 
Invokes the Pagan angel'I: Spenser, naming him, 

Is grave as Homer was; and Rliiton's self, 

Stem frqm the Sinai ihundcr.s, and disposed 
To think him evil, could not. but rebuked, 

Old) to let him hear his tones of love, 

And find, for him and his, strange corners sweet 
Of Howni 7 blame against a kindlier creed, 

(Dear Clirislianity ! Most Christian creeiLf) 

When all that has been, shall be found oi piece 
With all that is, and beauty and kindness one. 

» LiiiGii Hunt. 

* I cannot be sure that this passage was not suggested by the lieautiful one m 
the Exvurmn (Book the Fourtfi) where the lonely Greek herdsman, hearing some 
unknoivn music sw'eeter than what himself has been playing, has his fancy e.vcited 
till it “ fetches • 

Even from the hlazhig chariot of the Sun „ ,, 

. A beardless youth, who touch'd a golden lute, 

, And fill'd the IHiimiued groves with ravishment.” 

If so, I (Sin only hope that iny echo of the fancy has not quite dishonoured it. 
t See the address in the first canto of Parndito, beginning—“ O buono Apollo!” 
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PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS.—NO. 11. 

Thb Policb Magistrate. 

. * 

The fraveller, when lie came within view of thr iijibbet, knew that he had 
entered a civilized country. The Police Magistrate is of opinion that a spa- 
eions and well-lilled prison is an object of national pnde. Ho measures the 
resources of a nation by the nundtor of offences it can alTord in a year;—he 
calculates^, its r^Qfal greatness by the s(}uare [icre.s covered by its gaols. 
That, in his eyes, is the land of libertj where there are plenty pf prisons for 
the acooininodation of the jieople. He is a friend to popular riglits, and con¬ 
tends that the subject Jias the same right to his gaol which tlv^* sovereign 
has to his palace. He I'an sec no rea'^on why the number of culprits should 
not be icgularly kojit up, on the jdan laid down in the Army and Navy— 
when Volunteers arc scarce, a honnty might be offered. Ho has no objection 
to the project for building new churches; and admits that the new work- 
housc.s may fairfy claim l^ie approval of .ill who are friendly to the extension 
of iinprisoniuLMit: but laV.^nts that there is a sluimcfnl want of public spirit 
with regard to the crec'ion of now prisons. He is sure that there would he 
no want of offenders, if there were more gaols. lie begrudges the money 
s|)ciit on the National CJullery at Charing Cros.s, but hints that a House of 
Correction at the entrance to Parliament Street is much wanted. He re¬ 
joices in the reform of the Criminal Code, and would go yet further j fur, as 
ho .says, to transport a man for life gives him no chance of repeating liis 
offence, which i.s unfair tow’ards the magistrate, and can only tend to dc- 
po[)ulate our prisons. The more depraved, however, are belter away; for 
nothing grieies him more tJian sending a hardcaed siiiuer to gaol. Prison 
discipline is loo precious to be wasteu on a wielch without feeling—on one 
w'lio only corrupts the morals of the innocent prisoners, and leaches them 
not to mind picking oakum. He holds that man to be unworthy of the 
tread-niill who seeks to lessen the misery of liis fellow-prisoiier.s. Those 
whom ho has the greatest satisfaction in committing are the roving vogues, 
who, although they know they are without food, are not ashamed of having 
an ap|H3lite that many a magistrate vvouM he proud of when he goes home 
to dinner. The wicked wanderers who own to being houseless, and are 
nevertheless convicted'of sleeping in the open air—perhaps of singing in 
the day time—tliese Jie commits con amove ; and often docs liis heart ache 
at the rcllection that imperious custom and vulgar prejudice inevent him 
from awarding more than a fortuighl's impri.sonment. Rut lie never repairs 
to his club to dine, or vijits the theatre in the evening, with .so heavy a heart 
as when, by a series of unlucky accidents, his morning has been devoted to 
examinations tliat have ended in nothing—in the discharge of the pnsoners; 
when, after a fierce contest, he has failed to return a single member to the 
House of Correction. On such oceasions (they are rave), he exclaims, with 
a bitterness »over f«lt by the old Roman, “ I have lost a day 1” These mis¬ 
fortunes will happen the best of magistrates; and they are chiefly attri¬ 
butable to the indulgence shown to the accused in the production of evidence 
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to substantiate their innocence. A man who would prove himself not guilty 
can have ^ttlo respect for the Bench—no sympathy with the feelings of the 
magistrate, who is obliged to release him. It is questionable whether, in 
such cases, the complainant might not be committed instead; for surely 
magi'.lrales should not sit for nothing? Prisoners, however, of a certain 
station in life, may be acquitted without violence to his feelings. If Sarah, 
Jenkins, (diarged with shoplifting, be fashionably attired, and in allluent 
circumstances, she is addressed as Mrs. Jenkins, and accommodated with a 
chair and a glass of water. The Magistrate laments that an investigation 
should be called for, and casts a furtive glance to bis private room. The 
witnesses arc iu this case persons whose testimony luust^ be received with 
exceeding caution. They have something suspicious in theirTiSpects ; while 
the prisoner at the bar—or rather the “ party accused ’’—looks so very re¬ 
spectable. ^Al every serious turn of the disclosure, he ejaculates—“ The 
pari) is so respectable—it’s a pity !’* 

But there is one class of jicrsons whom he particularly up for the 
reprobation of mankind—the people who don't come forward to prosecute. 
This he regards as a moral offence of the blachcst d)e: nothing provokes 
liim so much. Trial by Jury is so excellent an inflilution fliat it ought to 
be encouraged. The prisoner, he assumes, has fa^lliully done his duty; and 
hUame be on the prosecutor who neglects his own. 


Tiik Borrower. 

The Borrower, with admirable consistency of character, borrows his motto 
from Shakspeare -“Base is the slave who pays!” He understands the 
meaning of the verb “ to give,” us in the case of a political subscription of 
a charitable donation, of w4nch lists arc published in the papers. Generous 
people gi\e—poor-spirited people pay. He looks upon himself as a professor 
of the most ancient and noble art extant—the art of borrowing. He i.s proud 
to call himself an Englislii’ian, because the said art has here been cultivated 
beyond any other. In modern limes, more especially, it has been brought 
almost to perfection; and has been so closely studied and so fondly cherished 
\)\ statesmen and economists, that it may justly lay claim to be distinguished 
as the great National Art. Mr. Pitt is, of course, his beau-ideal of a 
minister ; and he holds Britannia to bo the cn\y of surrounding nations by 
virtue of her having been able to get her acceptances discounted to the ex- 
te^lt of eight hundred millions. He thinks it the duty of every subject living 
under such a State to follow the State's example ; and as he preaches, so 
he practises. 

By the art of borrowing, he of course means ,borrowing money. All 
other loans he despises except in cases of extremity,—as misapplications of 
great powers, and as tending to bring i great principle into a familiarity 
w’hich breeds contempt. To be sure, the man who borrows reauv made 
articles is no fool, but he is a small dealer, and generally disgrdees the art. 
What can he promise himself? What does he attain to? He can seldom 
got beyond a set of books, an umbrella, or a great foat; this is poor work, 
and renders borrowing a bore to both parties. The highest achievement in 
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this department is a horse and gig; and what can you do with it when you 
have got it? A borrower cannot afford to injure his credit by drivinghny- 
thing so suspicious as a gig; and to sell a borrowed one for even twu'c as 
much as it is worth is an offence against the laws: a borrower of this stamp 
can hardly pretend to more sagacity than a lender. Borrowing a house, ready 
furnished of course, for the season—or a sailing boat for a month, may be a 
•tfiore respectable course, anfi it occasionally receives high sanction; but in 
the end both the villa and the vessel must be livered back to the j’iglit 
owners (as .the phrase is), which, to a borrower of the smallest susceptibility 
of feeling, is always uiiph;a?iant. 

Money alone, the sure means of pu'chasing pleasures of any pattern 
the medium for exercise of our own free will—the power of defying the 
world— 

Tlie glorious privilege 
Of being indepeiiileiit—'’ 

this alone is worthy the great soul, the proud purpose, the noble ambition 
of the enlightened borrower; he should, us Cobbett used to say, “get gold 
and keep it.'* He will take good care, at all events, if ho have the huxst 
pretensions to honoui*—never to pay it hack. 

We have already Intiiifated 'that fo pay back money is inconsistent with 
the principle of borrowing J but a different doctrine, we are aware, has been 
craftily broached in some quarters, and a different practice in some cases 
prevails. Borrowers of somo credit and character are now and then known 
to create much disappointment by actually returning the money—by observ¬ 
ing their “promise to pay” to the letter, and thereby violating the spirit of 
it. This occurs in cases where, a small sum having been lent, tlinre is 
thought to be no chance of extorting the loan of a large one hut by the re¬ 
payment of the trifle. Convenient as the plan may be, and at .sight it 
seems defensible enough, it is in point of fact tampering with an essential 
principle. It is a descent from the lugh to the middle ground -it counte¬ 
nances the fatal doctrine of expediency, and compromises an intrinsic right. 

The high-minded borrower is proof against the plausibility of this prac¬ 
tice. lie is not of opinion that the end justifies the means, lie never 
can be persuaded, under any circumstances whatever, to violate the first rule 
of his art. All that he ever hazards doing in this vv.ay, is to write to you fo 
advance him a good round sum, requesting that you will deduct what he owes 
you from the amount. His maxim in the curliest flush of youth—at the dawn of 
life, when the mind, cogseious of its purity, yet sensible of Us frailty, looks out 
into the great world of morals and takes to itself some settled lino by which 
its true guidance may be ensured, and its youthful rectitude preserved; even 
then, ere yet he had ventured into the monied world, or whispered for the 
fii-st time his want of a loan—his maxim was, '‘Nomoney to be returned.” 
What was adopted by the enthusiasm of youth, shall be adhered to by the 
experience of age. No sophistry, no tenet of expediency, no suggi'stion of 
convenience ever succeeds in inducing him to pay back the money he has 
borrowed: he would as soon think of turning lender. He gets his gold by 
fair play, and he keeps it upon a dehned principle. He acts upon an upright 
and very simple system, that of never taking a denial; he asks, and asks for 
ever—but is always accommodating; he wants seventy pounds, but ho will 
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put up with fifteen, and take your bill for the rest; or ho will call to-morrow, 
or oh Friday, for the balance. He is not particular about guineas—make it 
pounds, and he will cheerfully allow the shillings as discount. If you 
regret that you cannot accommodate him on the instant, he merely inquires 
when you can; next week will <lo for him. If you cannot possibly name a 
time and see no likelihood, then he can but drop in and take his chance ; 
and, in the meantime, you will just be so good n5 to give him a note of intro-' 
duction to Mr. Loosccash, your agent in Lothbury. 

Such is hia urbanity that you cannot offend him; you arc “ hot at home " 
to him three times a-day for a whole week, but on the eighth morning he 
meets you coming out, and presses your hand with as nnicli fervour as if it 
had just written him a cheque. His disintcrcslcdnoss*!! ^ ynu afllv consni- 
cuous; give him your acceptance for a hundred, and you may have his for 
a tliousund at what date you will. He is the firsl to rejoice at the repeal of 
the usury-laws, bccau-^e he can now olVor you jour own terms ; one rate of 
per centage is the same to him as unotlier. And let it iiot be insinuated to 
bis dispraise that he was ever known to break faith with you. His frank 
and emphatic “ Of course'* in reply to your doubtful, drawling “ May I de¬ 
pend upon you ?" means just what it says. If you cannot depend upon the 
man who never means to pay, where can you rcst'IJopendence ? Would you 
rely on him who is trusting to a mere cudeaxour—to that rope of sainl, a 
gmid intention ?—on one who will certainly pay you if liecan! No, here 
there can be no dependence. Hut on him who, like the sentimental travel¬ 
ler, is predetermined not to g_ivc you a single sous, you may rest an unhe¬ 
sitating reliance. A reBokiliuii to pay is scratched on glusn, a detcnuinatiou 
not to pay is cut in marble. 

The Borrower is a vehement advocate for the strict administration of all 
laws conservative of pro))orly. lie is a deadly enemy to the swindler, IIis 
soul sickens at the sight of a pickpocket. 3‘lvcn forgery, ihongh more gen¬ 
teel, he denounces as infamously unfair. All Ihc-BC pursuits, he contends, 
militate against the successful practice of borrowing, and all might be more 
profitably and peaceably c arried on upon the principles of that art. He in¬ 
sists that in a free country no man .should he plundered without his consent, 
—but that at the same time every man lias a right to be robbed if be likes. 
He is arbitrary in his judgments upon vagrants and other rifT-raff—he has 
no pity for the ])oor—ft'Uows who pay their way while they can, and when 
they can't, take to stealing ; who know nothing of the golden mean; who 
have probably “ frittered their money away in paying their debts," when, 
by spending it rationally, they might always have borrowed in an honourablo 
independence. Yet it is curious that these two negatives, the beggar and 
the thief, make up that grand alliiraative, the Borrower. It is simply so. 
How weak the elements that compose this .strong and subtle spirit! Any¬ 
body can bog, anybody can steal ; but to unite tlfe two—to borrow— re¬ 
quires prol'uuiid gpiiius. 

Now the world, as we daily see, is fuh of profound genius. 
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The Mas who belongs to no Partv. 


This gentleman is the living personification of the Malaprop Cerbertis— 
three gentlemen at once. He is Tory, Whig, anil Radical—and belongs to 
neither party. In his excess of impartiality he joids all three, and discards 
them in turn. The three goddesses are continually contending on the Uttlo 
fMount Ida of his iraaginaVion, and each wins the prize once a-day. At 
breakfast Sir Robert Peel is unanswerable; by d'>‘ifler-time, Lord John has 
stamraered.out something convincing; and with the third bottle, O'Connell 
reels in, to iho air of “ Seo the conquering hero comes.” lie is a more 
cxqui.site monster than that of the en- haiited island, for ho has three voices 
—and if bo had^.tUree votes would give one to each party, to preserve the 
balance, and prove his independence. 

His is a comfortable creed, for it entirely excludes the workings of that 


antiquated inconvenience cnllcd a conscience. The man who hedongs to no 
party can support each in succession, without dainago to his churaclcr. 
Deviate as he may from the direct path, he cannot forfeit bis consisli-ney. 
It is Ins privilege, and liLs only, to take that course upon every occasion 
which his incluuitioU'i or his interests point out. Ho it is who can, with 


perfect impunity—with lu-'’possihihtv of impeachment—allow fair play to be 
the first law of nature- Ai it of self preservalion. He is bound by no prin¬ 
ciple but that which is comprised in the duty of “ taking care of yourself.’ 
That he considers to be the Whole Duty of Alan, Teach ua that, he thinks, 


and you have taught Us all. If every subject would hut fulfil that duty, il 
every individual only knew how (o ‘‘ lake care ol’ hiuiscK, the doctrine ot 
perfectibility would he no longer a dream, and the Alilli'iinium no longer 


moonshine. 

It is one of his maxims, that the man who is iTidiilerenl to liis own in¬ 
terests can have no concern about those of other jieople. If lie be imniindlul 
of himself, liow can he be thinking of his fellow-ciraf uics ^ And yet, ho re¬ 
marks, nothing is more common than to hear hell-sd.l•l■ilice^ lauded. People 
not only neglect their duty towards themselves and abandon the wry interests 
ihev arc most bound to guiirii--blit afterwards they walk yliio.id into the 
public streets and proclaim what they have done—as though there were 
nothing criminal, but something glorious, in inllicting injury upon a human 
homg. Nay, so'strong 18 this delusion, thjit the very people—and this in¬ 
deed is curious—the very people who are prone to lake care of themselves, 
arc generally the first to boast their self-sacrifices. The iuuoccnt absolutely 
stand self-accused, and beg to be condemned—quite glad to he even sus¬ 
pected of the very folly tliey would he ashamed to commit. 

Amongst these you will not find the “Alan of no Party. He is a gen¬ 
tleman of too much decision of cliaracfor—too upright and too downright. 
According to his creed, tJiat man is the true patriot who never misses an 
{Oipjwrtunity of serving himself; he alone is the real lover ot his country 
who constantly devotes his mind, through ^mod and ill report, to the pros¬ 
perous vyorking out of his own individual ends. 

AUhougli'these ends may be ofteb attained by an obstinate attachment to 
a particular ptirty—and the shallow think this the certain way—they are 
only to be effectually accomplished through the medium of a delicate inde- 
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pendence of all parties—and this the cunning know. Independence is 
nothing more than a sense of depondance suppressed—as contentment is 
the'art of hiding your desires, or as innocence is guilt undetected. The 
man of no party, then, is independent, because he contrives to conceal the 
fact that all parties are Essential to him. Concealing that, he becomes es¬ 
sential to all parties. 

Now suppose him to make choice of one; difectly he does so, he ceases 
to be of consequence. Ho is a convert to the right creed, and is never hoard 
of afterwards. A party cannot afford to reward a friend w hose „ suffrages it 
is sure of for nothing. It is throwing a good thing away to bestow it where 
it has been earned—favours in the political world should be employed to 
bribe, and not to recompense. He is a party-man, and*i| 4 ^t hok for his 
reward in the triumph of his cause. With his party ho must vote, right or 
wrong—that is, for or against his own interests—being equally sure of re¬ 
ceiving no indemnification from the other side. Hu has made up his 
mind—and ho may die a beggar when he likes. Ilis opiuioiis are known— 
his vote certain—there is an end of him. . 

Hut look at him as he is, a Man of no Party—joining either of the three 
when it suits him, bound fast to none, an object of dci^iro to all: 

“ Wliat more felicity can fall to cVf ature 
Than to enjoy delight with liliC'rty?” 

He is a creature who has both- whose movements are matters of inijjort- 
anec, whose intentions are uni\crs.al1y spcculateil upon. Every body is 
curious about his opinion on the subject, because it is only to be giiesaed 
at; everybody wants to know what he thinks, because be has not made up 
his mind ; et cry body coiioeivcs his vote to be of consequence, beeau-e they 
wonder on which side it will be given. Each party fancies him its own, and 
“ the eyes of Eiiropo arc upon him." iVIeanliine he saunters from .‘•iilc to 
side,prying into everything and looking out for the shortest and surest path 
to his own advantage: — 

“ There he arriving round about doth /lie. 

And tat I S survey with husie, curious eye, 

Now this, now that, lie tasteth tenderly—” 

deciding at last according to his sovereign will and jileasure. He has no 
predilections, no prejudiees—ho is bound to no pletlge, tranuncllod by no 
party--be is liimself alone, and is like no brother—he can do what he likes 
with his own opinion and his own vole—the minister going out and the 
minister coming ill are the same to him—he is a free-born, imlepemlent 
Englishman, who proves his anxiety for others by taking care of himsolf, 
ami his good wishes for the interests of his country Viy assiduously pro¬ 
moting his own. 

•• 'M’ 
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Lord Ruldan ; a Koniancc. By Allan Cunningham. 

A romance conies befure the public with u double claim—the claim, not of 
prase only, but ot poetry. lA the novel we look for the realities of life ; it is 
in the rornanoo we hope for the IjIunsouis of ihe im ;.fination, sjiringing from 
earth -jet oye^-spreading it with perfume and beauty. 

Tlie existhig taste is not perhaps favourable to works of this class ; and 
Ihongh such a Romance as “ Lord Roldan ’ mu»t tind favour in the eyes of 
all lovers o| what i» high and clnvalrofi'i, j’et there are many who, realists 
in all hut tlw naiiit^, ean neither feel nor underatand the workings of the 
poet s head or heart. To rob our existence of romance would be like shearing 
the .sun of his beams. 

It is impossible not to be captivated by the soft and thrilling beauty of tbo 
opening scenes ot the first volume ; tliev aie tlie ino.,t c.\i|uisile vve b.ivcevi r 
read. The picture (>f Marv Morhsson is drawn with a skill and freshness 
vvortiij’of the biographer of Hums; wo felt IVotii the first that she was a 
sweet wild llovvcr which trai)S)i!uutii)g would dostrov, andtiie interest she ex¬ 
cites i'. larru'd on with jiousideiiible ability ihrougli Ihe changes winch time 
and sitiiatiun oi'casion to thiifc she loves. Tlie jieriod chosen for the romiince 
i-s when the .star ot Napoliwas asi t iidiiig to the height from vvlieni'o it at 
last dazzled him on to his destruction; tho world, and tlio iicople therein 
were whirled from east to west-fumi north to .south; but still tho lowly 
Mary Morrisson and tho hay of Glent>ani<ick shine on with tho green fresh¬ 
ness of a summer island. Vou see her at the first, and you see her at Ihe 
last—the same upright, vet gentle woman, heiidiiig beneath the relnike 
vvhicdi she felt appearances had eomleinned her to; jet, eonseions of her 
own recliiude, and remaining firm to the dctenuinatioii whicli obliges ns to 
regard her with a respect liordering on veneration. VVe look upon the con¬ 
ception and development of Mary Morrisson’s character as amongst the 
finest efibrts of modern gcimis:—the art w Inch dev elopes nature, v\ it bout 
tainting or tearing the Ilovver, whose leaves it unfolds, is snreh porfei-t. 

Wo invari.iblv avoid levealing a plot : abad plot is not vvoilii unrivelling : 
a good OIK* di'sOfves the labour, but it is a ta^-k winch the reider must per¬ 
form for liiuiseir, or he ean derive no |)leasnro from ins reading. We have 
seen “ J.,ord Roldan" spilmnof wiih an uinnerited degree of coldness by 
some of our ciiiitomporavies whose opinions vve, in general, highly value : and 
we have, strange a.s it may seem, seeiithoin i.ake exceptions to (ho volumes, 
because of what they termed thi'ii-irifdiiciS and imprubahilily. We have 
already drawn the distmclion between llio novel and the roinance. If Mr. 
Cunningham had trodden only amuiig.st the dull realitie.s of life, Ins story, 
as a romance, must have*R’antcd excitement and interest; it would not have 
been worthy of its name. lie has emulated Napoleon's eagle in his flights; 
and taken Mary Morrisi^otNfi son to Italy and Egypt, where he makes a con¬ 
spicuous figure as one of the daring soldiers of Buonaparte. We admire 
the spirit which suggested so bold a journey, but wo confess we lliink that a 
greater lapse of time should have passed before those mighty ones--who, 
llivii^ as lliey do in the memories of hundreds, cannot as yet be considered 
^iWiistorieal persons—arc brought before*U3. This is the only objection vve 
can offer to a work the variety and vigour of which would, if need were, 
cover a multit^ide of sins. Wc have instanced the character of Mary Mor- 
visson, as with her and her son rest tfie interest of the whole : but it would 
he impossible, wlicre t^icre is so much (leinandiiig admiration, to .single out 
from the mass of c.h!ir.ac.tcv'K who play their parts so well, individuals duiiiaiid- 
ing peculiar attention. The Scottish scenes are ail, without exception, ad- 
uiiiable ; tho Irysle between joung Roldan and bis first love would form a 
delightful subject fur Allan’s pencil, and the Hallovvocii meeting in the 

Auj.—XOl.. Xl.Vll. xo. CLXXXVai. 2 M 
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same volume would be worthy the attention of Sir t)avi(l Wilkie. We sin¬ 
cerely commend Ibis production to all who in these manufacturing times 
retain their affection for pure romance, and congratulate the only genuine 
Scottish poet left amongst us, on having added another laurel to his already 
richly-gathered garland. 


Giisparoni, and other Poems' 

Rhymes for the Romantic and Chivalrous. 

Alfred the Great. 

The Vale of Jjauherne, and uLhor Poems. By Henry Sewell Stokes. 


“ Gasparoni, and other Poems," is a collection of iimueaning ahsurdities. 
“Thelthynics (‘or the Romantic and Chivalrous’’w'llh pa^s*lnuhtcl■‘well 
enough among the numorons volumes of fugitive poetry which numthlj 
issue from the press. The author \imng, and tmiv one day. if uc may 
judge from his tirf>t essays, priiduce a work of me. ! : he has, at present, 
many faults, which practice and exjicricncii alone will ci.ahle hini to avoid. 
“ Alficd the Great" is a oumposilion of a veiy difleiviit cliara 'fer, ami as it 
aspires to the stj loot the regular epic, rcijuire.s, as indeed it deserve-s, a 
somcv\ hat more lengthened criticism. The siiliject which ATr. Coilingwood 
has selected is ecrtainlv one of the best adaiiled* in the wh do eniirsc c.f 
English historj for poetii'al illusliatioii: and, altij^iiigh the genius of Druleu 
selected the romantic and legendary life of Pri’ua* Arlliin iis an oxorei-o for 
his powers of nidi do.senption, the career of the i>reat Saxon hero and legis¬ 
lator, or, at lea-t, asuimili of it ’as is coiiriected with the exjmlsion of the 
Dane i, appear-to afioid, if not so imudi latitude for uiero imaguialion, a 
f.ir clo-icr agieeim iil, at au) rale, with the lules which, i;i epic e.iiiipo-ilion. 
it has liilliei to fcou I’ue custom to achnow ledge Uiid ohej. At am olbor 
lime than the present, when the tide of liteiai\ taste running a;.:!in-t 
poetry of the son. rel) lieioic eliaracier, the app‘ar.uiee of such a woik as> 
“ Alfred tlie (Jreil" would lune exciled a g >iioral luteie -t, and eii-ured the 
author a iiigh jdaeo among the writers of in'.- roiiiiliw : rs it is, it m.i\ not 
altogether Jail in the elfeel ol’ rcMMiig some le.-p " t i r a stile of compr.- 
tfition. which, railar liom l!ie want of abilit} in many who h.ne riislil} 
atti-mpled it, t’.).,ii IV' i atij exhaustion of its on n capaliditics to in-tiuii 
and delight, lull long so h into coiiijiaratiM' neglect and iliscstisin. 

Mr. t'clh!ii;W''od's hlaok \eise, aniiMie he ha. jinliciou-1} -clecled as most 
appropiia e fir his poem, i-, like the arcliitceliire of the peiie.d it iclehiatu,, 
of a.simp 0 an.l niie.st> ntatioiis charaeler, \ct neither devoid of digiiilv nor 
elegance; po-as'inoa strength winch is not the less likely to be acremp.i- 
moil wi'Ii ; fabililv, because not eonstantly intruded upon liie ejo, and an 
even tenor of exce’denee whieh neither despise-, nor wdiolly vehcs upm the 
aid of e.xleinal ovnament. 'I'here is a peculiar happiness also in his concep¬ 
tion ol th'! D.nii h e’laracU'v: tini irm warriors and vetaiies of Thor ami 
Odin aie drawn wnli a b.dd aii'l decided hand, and the gloomy inagnilhenco 
of the sjiir I of the iScandinavian invtliology fs well eontri.sted with li e 
Christi;iii hope and tempered pairiolisin wliieli gmde.s the Sa.xon tdiicftains 
and their king, amidst periks and disasters, to the hour of final (leliveraiieo 
and triumph. We may add, that the interest m the poem never flags, and 
has the additional merit (a merit not vf every-day occnrreiieu in a mcsi'jc''’' 
production of twelve books) of kce\)ing pace with the progress of the slbry 
from its eainincnccmoiit to its comdusion. Thus much of praise we are 
fully warranted in expressing, and (l.ose who take tlie trouble df perusing 
the work for tin luselvca will, we are roinineed, he jneliiied to lliink that no 


Sometime ago, when Afr. SioUes's “ Smig of Albion" was transnnitcd for 
our notieo, we felt ourselves justified in predicting that, at no distant period, 
its author would appear before the public with increased claims to their 
appiohation; we aio happy to find our prediction verified by the volume 
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before us, “ The Vale of Lanherne'' consists of a series of pictures from rural 
life, uiuler some of its mostpleasin*? aspects, os exhibitefl in the south-weitern 
counties of England, and is as agreeable a poem as refine<l taste, beiievulent 
feeling, combined with a ready power of observation, and great skdl and 
ease of versification on the part of iis author, could be expected to produce. 
His descriptions of the romantic scenery on the iron-bound coast of Cornwall, 
and occasional delineations of die siiiiplo-ininded. lut interesting population 
inhabiting the regimi — 

• “ Wliere the great vi^i()n of the giiardcil monnl 
Looks towanls XainaiiroN foui jiavona'i^ hold—’’ 

arc no less novel than feli-dtous. The portions of Ins ]>iiem which appear to 
^us^ost-rfiug’inal are the characters of llic imnalcs ol the Nunnery of St. 
fl'laugan, me IVuriefl Parish Clmrcli, 1 1 n* Diiiiy Wrecker, the Precipice of 
Trevaiiion, tlic Pilchard I'isliery by Night, mid the Tombs of the Sea- 
kings,— all beautiful little ciibinct pictures, accurately and delu ati'ly liandlcd. 

Popular Geograjdiy ; a Coiiip.inion to Thomas’s Libraiy and Imperial 
Sclioo! Avlasis. llv liowlaml Bond. 

• 

Of air the elemenlurv uorks on goograpiiy with which we are acquainted, 
this appears lo us the best raloulalcd to coincy inforiiKilioii, so that the iu- 
forinhtion maybe retamed., Il “ g> i up ” in a \erv neat nuinner, |ninted in a 
clear typo in double (oluiiWis ; ai'd the several chapti r". aie skilfully arranged. 
The first part contains all tnflt i.-. import.int c< ;ll•('lningtlle natural productions 
of the world — itf. gi'ological fernnilions, iis mer s\ stems, its population, &c. 
The second contains the ciist.unaiv geograplucul dcknU of the four quarters 
of the globe. Thv- thud (Aplaiii' all that is iniere,sting and iisoful ujipcriain- 
ing to ancient gii.graiihy. It will be upparcul IluJ the adviuii.ige lo be de¬ 
rived fmni such a publicalion must depend not, only upon its accuracy, but 
upon the uianner in vvhieh it is arranged. Of its accuracy we entertain no 
donbl; the author is. and lias long been, lecturer on geography and itntho- 
iTialics to the J.oiulou Iinitilution : and Ills book is dedicated, hv penni.ssiou, 
to the head inastLT of King’s College. Ills fitness for tlie task, therefore, 
we do not qiie-sliou ; and ailluaigh it can scarcely becxpecii d that we should 
go through page after page of lus book, we have kjoked .soiiicionlly into it 
to be satisfied * f the tnilii of v.lial In; stales-" im labour has been spared 
to make it worthy public iqiprobation.” 

f>f the arr.ingcineiit we may speak in ti’riih, ( f high aiiprobation. We 
will l.ike, for example, the ]dan by which bo describes the Hiili.sh l.-laiids— 
dividing hi.s aceouni under the following Inad.i; Cslroiiomical Position and 
Boundaries; Momifiiiiis and Phiins ; Ri'ersand l„akes ; (liuiato; iSupcr- 
ficial ICxlent; i'opulali. n ; I’ovenuc; 'fnido ainKionunercii ; Counties and 
Chief Towns, Jkc, Under eaeli head the author gives the best uutboiitics 
qn the suliioet ; and vvhvlc he docs not loo much coinprcs.s, contrives to give, 
within the compass of a few page*, a vast variety of information upon every 
cs.sontial topic. ‘ % 

Tlie iniporlance of .such a book is obvious: as a sclioi.l-book, ora book for 
families, it will be found of raio value; and we reeonunciid it as one deserv¬ 
ing the widest circulation, 

^ " A Saunter in Belgium. By George St. George. 

There is not, perhaps, a better criterion of the respective iemperuments 
and lalcrtts^f diffcu'iit individuals, than tlie manner in which, afier so¬ 
journing in a diftVrenl connirv', their observations arc communicated for the 
benefit of Ihe’public? One man shall travel friftn Dan to Bccivsbcba, and 
find all barren, in districts abounding with natural marvels or irileiesting 
modifications of social life: while another, from a hasty gallop across a wilder¬ 
ness. or a qmet saunter through cities from which previous loiiri-.t3 appear 
to have reaped the last remaining grain of intelligence, shall produce a book 

Vt 
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filled with enterlaining and original remarks and descriptionsso tamh, a 
phrenological critic might remark, depends upon the development of the 
pfciceptive organs of different observers; and, without pretending to be phre¬ 
nologists, wo may observe, that whatever may be Mr. St. George’s outward 
indications of the faculty of observation, he has given sufficient evidence in. 
the volume before us of his possessing its actual power to no ordinary extent. 
He has, moreover, taken the most rational way^f ensuring a true acquaint; 
ance with the condition and habits of the people he has visited—not, accord¬ 
ing to the most approved method, by hurrying from one station,.as designated 
by the Guide-book, to another, with all the speed whicih constifnt relays of 
post-lmrses ran supply, but by pursuing his travels in the guise of an honest 
]iedcstrian, to all outward appearance, of a class not superior to that of the 
pca.santry themselves: thus gaining ready admission to^-the firesides of 
simple-minded Flemings, and thoroughly informing himself of the condition 
of that grade of society which may be considered as representing the great 
active principle from whence all of general good ur evil in the history of 
mankind has almost invariably originated. But, in addition to bis exten¬ 
sively observant faculty, Mr. St. George possesses a mind we-1 stored with 
historical reading, so that, amidst his representations of cities as>thcy now' 
arc, and pictures of recent life of a truly original and amusing character, we 
arc frequently recalled to the quaint but vivid descriptions of the p. st, as 
contained in the graphic pages of Froissart and Guicciardini; and that air'of 
])olitical importance which has so long dcpartc|.l ’iVom them appears again 
to invest Ilut once powerful seats of commerce and art in the Low' Countries. 
Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Tournay, Namur—each of these 
is connected with a train of associations in itself sufficient to fill a volume; 
and from the valuable mine before him Mr. St. George has selected the 
most valuable material for the embellishment of his booli. We would ob¬ 
serve, in C(;ncIusion, that nut the least of his qualifications to please as a 
writer is derived from a spirit of kindliness and good nature, which seems to 
have accompanied him throughout his ramble. His pencil is invariably 
dipped in light and sunshine, and he possesses ^he happy fiicuUy of dis¬ 
covering that there is a bright as well as a dark side in most circumstances. 
We venture to predict that his volume will prove an effectual talisman 
against the power of that splenetic demon which is accustomed to wait upon 
travellers, and upon Enghsh travellers more especially, if taken abroad as a 
companion ; while to those whoso travels are undertaken by their own fire¬ 
sides, we do not know a better guide for a mental excursion in Belgium. 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Pathology of the Ear; containing a 

Comparative View of its Structure, Functions, and various Diseases. 

By J. H. Curtis, Esq., Aurist in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

No one, we think, will be disposed to deny Mr. Curtis the praise of per¬ 
severance, and, what is more, of successful perseverance. How commendable 
is that applic.ation which is so combined with jud^ent—tliat is, surmounts 
every obstacle, and ultimately realizes the full amount of its anticipations ! 
Such is precisely the case with the author of this volume, who, notwitli- 
standing the intricacy of his subject, and the apathy, and even opposition 
manifested as regarded his attempts uf first, has completely triumpued ^ver . 
them all, and shown satisfactorily that diseases of the ear are, generdky'il 
speaking, as curable as those of other organs, and that the only reason why 
they ht^e ever been considered otherwise has arisen solely from the neglect 
witn-which the ear had almost universally been treated, until Mr. Curtis set 
his mind unshrinkingly Ho the task. The result of his labours is briefly 
summed U|> in this volume, the sixth edition of his treatise on the ear. The 
present edition has the advantage of many useful additions : among which 
are several interesting cases, showing the simultaneous cure of affections of 
the ear and the eye, proceeding from the same causes ; a beautiful plate of 
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the gveat sympathetic ncne, exhibiting its various ganglia and ramifications, 
with a special design of showing their influence on the eye and ear, and 
henco how derangement of the stomach is productive of diseases of those 
organaa novel plate of the organs of sensation ; numerous curious and 
interesting i-emarks on the causes of disease in general; on the state of the 
deaf and dumb, and on other collateral topics. Altogether, wo can confi- 
daniry rSbmumend Mr. Curtis's work as giving a fa., view of what has been, 
and what can be, done for the diseases of this intricate and invaluable organ. 

1. Fact8*iidt Fables. By Charles Williams. 12mo. 18.33. 

2. The Vegetable World. By Chuilcs Williams. 12nio. 1833. 

3? -./^rt in Nature and Science anticiiiatcd. By Charles Williams. 
10. r555. • 

4. Visible History; England. By Charles Williams. 8vo. 183.5, 

5. Visible Geography: Kngland. By Charles Williams. 8vo. 1835. 

6. The Treasures of the Earth. By Charles Williams. • 

7. The World of Waters. Bv Charles Williams. 

¥ 

We sc^cly knovv’ which has the stronger claim upon our admiration— 
the in^liiiity or the industry of Mr. Williams. His object in the volumes 
bufore Xis is beyond all jirnise. The ri.sing generation and their teachers avo 
und'dr equal obligations to kini, and, encouraged as ho has been, we are glad 
to learn that his vnluahlt* ^ibours are not likely soon to terminate. His 
“ Facts, not Fables,” at tlicir first appearance, were cordially welcomed to 
many a family circle, and prepared the public, generally, to give a favour¬ 
able reception to .my work of his which might succeed them. The Facts 
are fifty in number, and aru selected from the natural history of licasts, 
birds, and insects, as well as from the records of mankind. Each Fact illus¬ 
trates a sentiment or a moral, and is concluded by an a|)propriatc application. 
Take the tw'o following as fair examples and specimens of the whole;— 

“ The Ant. — irhat tee fail tn do at once may yet be aramplished. 

" Tliti celebrated conqueror Tinxiur the Tartar was once fitrcei] to take shelter 
from his enemies in a ruined hiiildiiig. There he sat alone for sev'critl Jiours. 
After .some time, de.sirous of dis'crting his mind from Jiis hopeicii.s condition, Im 
ti.sed Ids nttention on an ant, whicli was iitteinpting to carry a grain of corn larger 
than itself up a nigit wall; its etForts, however, weic iinsiicces-sinl. Again and’ 
,ltgain it strove to accomplish its olijcct, anil failed. Still undaunted, it returned to 
its task, and sixty-nine times did Timonr sec the grain fill to the ground ; lint the 
seirntie/h time the ant re.iched the top of the wall with the prize, and ‘ The sight,* 
said the conqueror, who hud jii«t heforo been despairing, ‘ gave me courage at the 
moment, and 1 h-ave never forgotten the les<on it conveyed.’ 

“ Application. 

‘*' Nor should tec forget it. We should first see if a thing is worth doing, and 
if it be, and we fail, we shtTuld try .igaiii and again, and persevere until it is accom¬ 
plished. If an ant was ii^t discouraged by sixty-nine failiire.s, when should a 
little iaiy or girl be disbearttaed ?’’—Page 3. 

'* The Traveller. —The many should not be condemned for the errors 

of the few. 

“ ‘ The Americans,’ saya*!^ atertoii, ‘ are a gentle and civil people. Should a 
,*'»^l!er meet ivith some disgraceful scenes, he ought not, on hia return home, to 
Reduce a solitary instance or two as the custom of the country. In roving through 
the woods of Oiiiaiia, I have sometimes seen a tree hollow at heart, shattered, and 
leafless; bftt l^id not, on that account, (ondemii its vigorous neighbours, and say 
that the woods were had—on the contrary, I made allowances; a thunder-storm, 
a whirlwind, a lifight fr«n Meaven, might have nibbed it of its biooin, and caused 
its present forbiddiiig appearance. And on leaving the finest I carrusl away the 
impression, that thoiigli some few of the trees were defective, the rest were an 
ornament to ilie wilds, full of uses and virtues, and capable of benefiting the world 
in a superior degree-* 
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t “ Application. 

Idon't like tlioiie diilrlren‘ I don’t like that school;’ * J don't like the 
pfiOfde <»f that vijla^'c or town !’ And why iiot? (> ! it is because of one or two 
you think di'^agreeahle; and so yon condemn all of them, about whom }'ou inay^ 
notwith>tandinjf, lie wronp-. How unfairly, how Tinjiisily, then, do you judge ! 
Besides, among those you do not know, are many with whom you would he 
delighted, and who would he glad to make you happy. Far better is it. m think 
kindly of all, than Iiarslilv of any one. When a linle girl was asked, • How is ‘it 
that everybody loves you ?' She replied, ‘ I don’t know, except it is because I love 
everybody.’" 

“ The Vegetable World" is a work of a higher character, and is adapted 
to a class that has long outgrown the nursery. It is not so much a book of 
science as a descant on nature, exhibiting in a pleasing form som,» 
most interesting phenomena of natural history. But tlfb princijjl’oi objedtTii 
the writer - and which is managed with great skill—is to tiace the practical 
uses to which the various productions of the vegetable kingdom have been 
applied. He endeavours, indeed, to find a use for everything, and loses no 
opportunity of leading the youthful minds he is anxious io instinct, from the 
beautiful design so obvious in every form of organized niatti r, to tlie one 
Divine and glorious original of all. The table of contents conveys’S'o idea of 
the various subjects which the volume embraces. Tliis is a defeclt, which 
ought to be supplied in another edition. ■ ^ , 

“ Art in Nature and Science anticipated.'’* This work preceded tfie 
former, to which, indeed, it is properly an introduction ; though its object 
is sutlicicnlly distinct and complete to render it independent of its successor. 
The principles of art, and the inlinitcly-varied practical illustrations of which 
they are susceptible, are all to be found in luituic. This-propositK-r. Mr. 
Williams has undertaken to establish, and in working it out to the satis¬ 
faction of his ri'adcrs, has presented them witli a very delightful volume. 
He commences in the following animating maimer, which reaches the heart 
as well as the mind of the reader :— 

“The eye of a mother is perhaps glancing over this page, and, amistomcd to 
observe her children, she will remember how often the (lower blooming in the 
meadows, and the gay insect fluttering by, have attracted their attention and 
stimulated their inquiries. Here then is a basis on which a knowledge of natural 
history may he laid, and much that is interesting may assuredly he communicated 
even in childhood. Symp.idiy ivilh tlie feelings of the poetso"* heautbally de¬ 
scribed in liis addres.s to the nightingale, is tiierefore a most desirable indication of 
paternal love:— 

•“That strain again ? 

Full fain it would del.iy me! My dear babe. 

Who, capable of no articulate sound. 

Mars all things with liis imitative li.sp, 

How he would place his hand beside his ear, 

His little hand, the small fore-fIngoriq>, 

■Vnd bid us listen ! And / diem it mse ' 

To make him Suture'*epfaymatr.' , 

“ What ohjei'ts of heanty, interest, and wonder appeal to us whenever w'e escape 
the error and folly of those who, seeing, .see tint 1 To give only one instance, 
none, perhaps, is more appropriate than that which appears in the just, yet glowing 
language of Linmeiis;—• See the large elegant-painted wings of the Initterily, four ^ 
in number, covered with delicate feathery -.cales ! With these it sustains it8ellk.iin y' 
the air a whole day, rivalling the flight of hirtls, and the brilliancy of the peacodt-. ^ 
Consider this inaect through the wonderful progress of its life; how different is the 
first period of its being from the second,^and both from the paretj;: insect! Its 
changes are an inexplicable enigma to us. W'’e see a green caterpillar, furnished 
with sixteen feet, feeding upon the leaves of a plant; tuist's changed into a chry¬ 
salis, smoodi, of gold lustre, hanging suspended to a fi^ed point, without feet, and 
subsisting without food. Tbit insect again undergoes another transformation. 
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acq'tires tring^, and six feet, and becomes a gay biitterily, sporting in the air, and 
living, by suction, upon the lioney of plants. What has nature produced ihup# 
ivorthy of our admiration than siirh an aiiinnd. coming upon the stage of the wrrld, 
and playing its part there under so many dilFertmt masks .9' 

“There is one most interesting point of vie^v in which animated nature has yet 
been but little regarded. It has been said, indeed, that the nautilus suggested the 
eoi isti Motio n and n.soof saihs; hiit though this is certainly not m/mnii/r, it partakes 
of linliFinnro probahility tlun^ the idea would, that *'ie divisions of honses into 
fooins. or the consiriietion of domes, colonnades, and si.tircases, was borrowed from 
the architecture of ants; or that tapestry and carpets orii.inated with the provision 
of thiMii by ^tlfcr insects. An arcuiate and intelligent study of the natural world 
will, liiiwever, render it iiidispiiialde, that thniigb ilie ‘ lord of the ereation ’ often 
pbunes liinisell on his inviuitive and observing powers, and is too comjilaceiit in 
Jn^wamjjration of the arts he practises, and of the seiences he hive.<i, he who has 
‘m the Insures ol Aisdomand knowledge,"’ Iia.s taiiglit inferior creaiuics to anti¬ 
cipate him in many of tliein, of wliieli this volume will furnish ample and coneliisive 
ev idence.’'— t»/rudur/f‘ii, 

j\Ir. Williams's later works, and wliieli arc the first of a sorica entitled 
“ Visible History,” and “Vjstb’e Geograjdty," botli of which treat exehi- 
sively of England, discover tlie versatility of his talents, as applied to one 
grand d^ign, the ediieation of clnldren and youth. In these he has struck 
out an^ntirely new plan of teaching history and goograjihy on two princi- 
thfteye by ri'presenlations historically correct, and excrci.sing 
tj\c power of .a.saociation.'",* He tells us, in the preface to the tlrst volume, 
that , 

‘‘ It originated in domestic instruction. The author found that (juestions were of 
constant oci'iirreii^, and particularly, ‘ Wiiat sm'l of thing uas il, papa?' If he 
■“iTtprsPh-poanmiirtation of the object referred to at band, this was therefore produced 
to meet tlio inquiry; and if be had not, be hastily drew one, anxious to reward 
the ciirio-sity and interest il is si iinpoitant to excite. Proeeeding in this way, the 
proofs were increased, that when the eyes are engaged—not merely by picture.^, 
hut by wliat are, as far ns possible,rorrecc renresentatioiis—the knowledge acquired 
is fai- more .tceiirate ; and also by this menus an irksome task bteomes a delightful 
employnieiit. 

“ Another advantage w.is gained liy attending to the a<ti,ot'tati>‘ii nf ithus. It is 
well known that many things will not engage the attention,or lo.iveaiiy impression 
oil iliu mind, nnle.ss it .-dieadv contains something of the same kind; and that 
wliar is derived|(ri)m reading and oliservatum h ill lie retained jiist in gioportion as, to 
' C'c a eomnion ligiire, there are jiegs in the miiul fiom nliicji it i.s sn.speiidccl." 

TIio grriphie illii.str-itinim of lliosc voliimci .'inJ ant only well executed, hut 
they aro a linirabln aiixilinrica to tlio text; and wo arc quite .satisfied with 
Iho autlior, that liie coiir.>e ho has pur.,iiod has opened to the juvenile readers 
of hi.>,l‘)jy what ap))i-oaclics more nearly uj a " rojal road’’ than any by which 
it has been preceded. 

Wo have but jii-jt reecivoil “Tlio Troasuvesof the Earth,” and “The 
World erfWaters,” amTthough they liolong to the sciies of “ Art in Nature,” 
/and “The Vcget.ililc.>ifoild,'’we h.ave therefore placed thorn last on our 
list. This serie.s too, wo ‘arc ha|)py to learn, will yot be extended. Each 
volume is distinct and complete m itself, and in the hands of the intelligent 
and all'eeiiouatc parent or teacher may be considered as ti stock on which 
may be easily and deligftlfully grafted a )>ariieular acquaintance with that 
department of knowledge to wliich it iiuuiedialoly refers. “The Treasures 
"bf the Earth” is a collection of interesting and sinking facte, illustrative of 
the important science of mineralogy ; like its predecessors, it is in dialogue, 
and is ehliwned with anecdotes and the thousand little charms of domestic 
pleasantry, which prove to us that Mr. Williams has contrived to bring his 
readers within the cilclo of his own family, where they become acquainted 
with places and methods of instruction by which they may most profitably, 
if they are parents, regulate their own. “The World of Waters ” compre¬ 
hends, to the extent of its limits, a great variety of invaluable details in ler 
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Terence to tlie phenomena of oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams; to the force 
of water when in motion ; to the inhabitants of the deep,—fishes, mollusca, 
sponges, &c.; and also to the ships of our much-lovcd land. The scene of 
the conversations is laid in the Isle of Wight; and the prominent objects of 
interest in that attractive part of the country and its neighbourhood are 
described. Tlio party proceed by packet from Southampton to West 
Cowes; then East Cowes and Carisbrook are visited; afterwards, th^; S'- 
Freshwater and its interesting neighbourhood t from thence, returning to 
Cowes, they visit the back of the island, and Rydc; from whence, in con¬ 
clusion, a trip to Portsmouth is taken. Though those scenes and places 
have often delighted us, in seasons w’hen we have sought among them health 
and recreation, these pages, by the infoimation they convey, ainl which we 
failed to gather for ourselves on the spot, as well as by the associajjp*’. 
awaken, invest the w’holc with an interest far superior \o that ol novelff^; 
and, in taking leave of Mr. Williara.s and his works, we cannot withhold our 
admiration from labours which are directed to so noble an object, and which 
are pursued with a perseverance which sets competition nt defiance. 

The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology, illustrated by coloured Representations 
of the Natural and Artificial Insect. By Alfred RonaldS^i 

The disciple.s of Izaak Walton arc fortunate fellows now-a-days. \’'imo 
was, when tlie gentle craft was to be learned only,by the river side; whf'il 'S 
long apprenticeship was necessary to know how to* throw a lly—aiul a still 
longer, to know how to make one, "Brethren of the Angle” ha\c now, 
like other classes, their short cuts to knowledge; and although the practice 
must be acquired upon the wide lake or beside the running stream, he may. 
first and easily obtain acquaintance with the theory of the art;' ar(ica by the 
experience of others, he may become us expert in a single sea.son, a.s liis less 
lucky progenitors hocanio in years. Notwithstanding all that has been done, 
however, here is a book whicli is really a useful and most interesting novelty: 
it is beautifully “ got up,” contains a vast deal of information wilhin very 
narrow space; and is explained and iilustratod by sixteen coloured prints, 
describing the natural lly and the artificial fly ; each accompanied by lessons 
ns to the manner of making the materials used, and the water for which 
each is more peculiarly suited. We recommend the little volume to all 
anglers in all countries—it is precisely what they have long anted. The 
scioiilific name of each iii.scct will render it familiar to Iho.se who only know 
it by some one of its many names; and the practical iiiforniatioii it supplies ; 
which is of exceeding value to the tyro, cannot fail to he interesting and 
Useful to the most skilful fisher of Scollnncl or of Wales. We have indeed 
rarely met with a work which so complolely performs that which it promises ; 
and until a new race of insects are called into existence, the volume can 
scarcely he superseded by a better. 

Recollections of an Artillery Officer. By Benson Earle Hill. 

2 vols. 

Mr. Benson Hill is well known to the public as an exceedingly clever co¬ 
median ; he has here introducim himself to their notice in quite another 
character ; and, if we mistake not, as an author ks well as an actor, he is 
certain to become an especial frivouii'^. Mr. Hill has been an art.illery*v*^ 
officer—served on the continent and in America; was present at the siege**^ 
of New Orleans; and has encountered many of the " moving accidents ’ to 
which a soldier is at all times liable. We have rarely if ever* forraed ac¬ 
quaintance with a more observant traveller, a more social companion, or a 
more agreeable and exciting story-teller—he describes everything be sees in 
a racy and original manner—brings persons and things vividly before the 
reader, and leads him on at a quick march from anecdote to anecdote, and 
from event to event, with unwearying good humour: we arc never tired of 
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his pleasant tales j he gives to his actual experience all the interest Qf a 
raraanee; if his “battles and sieges’* are but few, his “fortunes” are 
inany—and wc defy the coldest render to avoid being deeply inteiested 
in them. There is not a dull page in the work: it aims at nothing deep; 
does not pretend to throw new light upon any matter, or indeed to add to the 
g eneral s tock of information; but as a book of “ personal gossip ” it is, wo 
thillk,Without an equal. Hill is not only a gentleman by station; it is 
&pparcnt that all his habits and feelings are those of a gentleman. It is to 
bo regretted that the stage has few such. 

The Poetic Wreath. Consisting of Select Passages from the Works 
Poejts, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. Alphabetically 

arranged. * • 

Send the most simple child into a garden full of flowers to cull what he 
loves best, and he cannot but return with his arras filled with fragrance. 
Glorious indoed are our poetic records-from Chaucer to Woi-dsworth ! — 
Gods 1 what a banquet. 

The h^utiful Book of Gems called the attention of many to the old Poets, 
w'ho l^ro its publication hardly knew their names; and it is, as we ex- 
■Jiqciy|>Pmved up by sinalVr publications, all of them fending to 
the viuue of true ,^oetry. 

Wo W'ish there had been an index to this pretty volume, as it is calculated 
In be of use to those wdio flesire to make quotations on particular stibjccts, 
-and }ct ha\c not time to hunt through many volumes for thepurpo.se. The 
i to-arn aJJU^cautiful; and it would bo injustice not to mention the 
embollishmenls, which are ably executed, on wood, from exquisite designs 
by Mr. S. W. Arnold. 


The Gossips’ Week. 2 vols. 

Those volumes contain a few stories of groat merit. They are the pro- 
dueiiou of a person not only in the pi/ssession mind in its bold and cum- 
prehensive souse, but of one gifted with the delicate perceptions and sensi¬ 
bilities of a rolmed and accomplished nature. We hail such productions as 
proof that tile ago we Inc in is gaining ground in all that renders life osti- 
Imable. How difl'erent arc such stories from the coarse and gross histories 
which, notwithstanding their talent, disgraced gonc-by times. 

The greater nuniher of tales in the ‘* Gossips'"Week ” relate to foreign 
lands, and yet they excite our English siinpathies ns warmly as if the events 
took place by our own firesides, or in our native villages-a plain proof that 
the author took nature as her guide in all she thought and wrote. There is 
one story of Eijrrlisl^ -Qria'in. but wc are not sure that it is our favourite. The 
^ tinki and Donnas, Signores and Signoras, worked their 

into public favouu Vily because of their strange name#. To make a 
ale of foreign title interesting now requires more tlian ordinary skill; and 
this .skill is possessed in an eminent degree by our fair gossip. It would he 
exceedingly unjust if we failed to notice some very pretty etchings, which 
add greatly to the interest and value of the volumes. We flo not remember 
♦^'Iiave met with anything of the .sort, except in Mrs. Jameson's “ Charac¬ 
teristics of Women.” We should like to see them more frequently in works 
of this Glass: it is a combination of two beautiful arts, upon which we truly 
congratufatu*tlie possessor. The time for many editions is past and gone; 
but we hope ti^meet j-ith such stories again and again. It is not our plan 
in these brief notices either to extract or strictly analyze; but we feel assured 
that our readers cannot fail to peruse the “ Gossips’ Week ’’ with pleasure, 
and close it with regret. 
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Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum. Nos. XV. to XXII. 

TJie first fourteen numbers of this work were devoted to the history of 
trees and shrubs in all parts of the world; but those now before us are filled 
with descriptions of the trees and shrubs which will stand in the open 
air in Great Britain, illustrated by several hundred beautifully executed 
wood cuts. These descriptions are very interesting and amusing, w Jvgjj.as 
instructive; and they not only give all the scientific details, (wlifch, being 
printed in separate paragraphs, may be skipped by those who do not wish to 
read them,) but the popular descriptions, geography, history, properties and 
uses, mythological, historical and poetical allusions, soil and sifuation, pro¬ 
pagation and culture, and statistics, with the price in the London nurseries. 
Mr. Loudon has contrived to make, not only a very elahorale and useftd^ut 
an exceedingly amusing work; anjJ he appears to Imve canJfiTtly 
mined all authorities, from old Tusser, with his barbarous rlnmcs, atid Geraid, 
dating “ from my house in Holborne, in the suburbs of London, ’ to the ex¬ 
cellent works of Du Gandolle, Don, and Lindley, and, indeed, all the eminent 
botanical writers of the present day. 

Schloss Hainficld. By Captain Basil Ilall. ^ 

A book by Captain Basil Hall—be it little, or be it big—is alway^ rich 
treat. The simple story of an old Scotch lady’s life-, i" 
volume, is richly worth half the nn\cls of the prel'm^t day. Tlic iiarrativ.iis 
easy, unaffected, natural, and full of interest.* We feel every sentiment; 
and our only regret is, when there is no more left to tell! Basil Hall is a 
man to be envied; and, what is still better, an author who,m it is impossible 
not to love. ' “t- • • 

Edward, the Crusader’s Son. A Tale. By Mrs. Barwell. 2 vols. 

The intelligent and accomplished lady who has written these volumes 
was urged to the undertaking by an idea that a lalo founded on, and 
illustrating the manners, customs, architecture, and costume of the eleventh 
century would be valuable, not only to the young, but to that class of in¬ 
structors who disapprove of tlie too stimulating pages of historical romance, 
and yet desire something more than dull details lor their pupil.s. The task 
was diliicult, but it has been fully conquered. Mrs. Barw^^Il has proved 
herself worthy to take p .ice amongst the most able of those who write for'; 
the benefit of the rising generation. We |post cordially recommend the 1 
volumes, and hope she will soon find other portions of English history to 
illustrate in the same manner. 


Mornings with Mamma. Third Series. 

This is another delightful hook for the young. H fully sustains the high 
reputation gained by the preceding volumes. 

\ 


Criminal Law in Englatid. 

This is a concise and useful digest of the criminal laws of England, 
drawn up by a country magistrate, in the conversqtionnl form. Wc heartily 
wish that all worthy members of the quorum were possessed of as ntqc^ 
information respecting the “questiones perpetute’’ which are constaiif^^ 
falling beneath their cognizance, as is contained in these hundred and fifiy 
pages, which we take the liberty of recommending, no l^s to tjheir perusal, 
than to that of those who have not tihie to consult the more voluminous 
authorities upon the same subject. « • 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Cottle anDounces** Early Kecollectious, 
cliiefly r«iatii)|; to tlic lata Mr. Coleridgai 
during his long residence in and near Brls- 
tol." 

J^iglUalfnientary Tart to the original rdi- 
^Hoii of Stuart's ‘'Alliens,’* coutoifcng tlie fu¬ 
rious plate iiantingin the Snd volunu- of all 
tke Copies uxtuiit, together with sereral otiler 
pistes, fruiii^raWings by Sir J. I.. Chautrey, is 
preparing fur publication. 

Mr Oilier, author of “The Life of Lord 
Kx mnu lh.** has in the press a Work entitled 
/;\;^ne CWjiJi and Pissjpil, considered in the 
Practical Iiiflnence.’’ 

nnoKs i\ Tiiir pkuss. 

Sfr. Halliiin's Introdiiciioii to the Literary 
History ut thu Firioenth, Sixteenlii, niirl Ne- 
venteeiitli Centuries. 

'J'he Letters of Ilimnynicde. 

The lljjtA of liooVs ; or London as it is,and 
ns it o^glit to bp. Illustiateil by fieorge and 
llolw'i. Cm^iV«haiik, the lule Kolieit .Seymour, 

divine Iinspiration, by the^Uev. Dr. Hen¬ 
derson. • 

The OiiLlelgh bliouting Code, by Thomas 
Oahleii'h, 

«*Jifci’..jCon:iiil'’l^^5^’firks of William Sliak- 
vppaie, w'lfTi 111 illni.Irntions. With a iUemoir 
of till* Author, by the Itev. W. lIuriiess,M. A> 
In p.irin, price Us. pacli. To lie completed in 
15 pill N, 

Scient'lic Memoirs, Edited by Richard 
Taylor. 

Dr. Dliiiidell’s Observ.ilioiis on the more 
important D{.scascs of Women. Edited by 
l)t. Castle. 

II.sl' OF MKIV I’nal.lCATIONS. 

Trails and Trials of Early Life, by L. E. L. 

1 vol., 7s. lid liuiiiid. 

Mr.<. Armytuge; or Fcmaie Doniiimtion, by 
the Aiitlioreps of " Mothers and Daughters.’’ 
.3 vol... post 8vo., If. Hr. 6(L hoards. 

Sketciies of English Literature, with ennsL 
derations on the .Spirit ot the Times, Men, and 
Revoliitiims, by tlie Vicemte de Chateau¬ 
briand. 2 I’ols. Svo., S4>. boards. 

The Dlnr : ^oi;^i* .iAe-.SL’*..-. • <rfe. with a Peep Inin 
*irc’4*JTina oi Die T'lilierlect and .St- James’s. 
'2 vols. post Sro., If. Is. bnapN. 

The Violin and its Professorai from the ear¬ 
liest period to the present time, with a AXemoIr 
of P.iganinI, Hints to Amateurs, &c., by George 
Uubourg, 1 vol., 7s. tlif. boiiiiri^ 

Sayings and Doings—First Si-iies, by Theo- 
jare Hook, Esq. The 3 voU. in 1, Cs. bound. 

* Captain Rrenton’s Naval History of Great 


Britain, Part III., price 3t. Cd., To ,be com¬ 
pleted 111 .S monthly parts, with numerous For 
traits of disiinguished Oflicers, &c. 

Jerniiigliani; or the Iiicuiisianl Man. 3 vols. 
posl8vo.,lf Hr. tid. boards. 

The Hisic of Van Uiemen’s Land, from 
IdJJ to 1.*'3,) l:2ina., 5f boards. 

The Uoinitn. • of Nature; or. The Flower 
ijeasoiis, illii-irated, by Louisa A. Twamicy, 27 
coloured pli'tcs, 1/. 11*. (id. morocco. 

Travels in Noilliern Greece, by W. M. 
Leake. 4 voN dvu..,'If. cloth. 

'i he Court itnil Camp of Dun Cerlo'., by 11 
II. Ilviiiun. PosI 8ro , Ills, clolli. 

The Diilii-D.iy ; a Poem, by Cnioliue Ilonles. 
Fcp. 8vo , 7* boards. 

.*M'riuuiis on A-suciation, by the Rsr. fl. A. 
Poole IJino.,.'is clolh. 

‘i'lie Kitlred Lieiiienanl, Ace.; Poem*, by 
.lulin Lake. 2 vols. dvo.. 14s. clolh. * 

History of itie WV.steni llighlniids and Isles 
of .Scotliind, by D. Gregory, dvo., 14s. boards. 

Gallery ol Modern iintl^li Aitists. 4to.,30s. 

Itritaiiniii after the Romans. 4to., 90s. 
bii.irils. 

Kuiil's 3re(nphy«irs nf Ethics, trunslalcdby 
J. W. Sciiiple. dvo , ICs. hoards, 

f’lipt. Dickinson's Niirriitlve of the Opera- 
lions at Cape Frio, to recover tlie Sloresof the 
Tlii'tls. dvn., lUs. (id. boauN. 

Journal of Movciiieuts ol the British Le¬ 
gion. bv an OlHcer. dvo., l.'s. hoards. 

.Su itzerlaiul, illiistrateil hy \V. Dc.ittie, M.I).; 
Illiistr.itiuiis by W. If, Bartlett. 2 vols. 4to., 
3f. clolh. 

PaiOLhiat Sermons, by R. D. Hampden, D.I), 
10*. 6d. boards. 

Tbe Ominous Isle, a I'aem, by the Portland 
S'liepherd. l2mo., 2it. (id it'ivcd. 

Adiiiiriil Na)ner*s Ateoirit of tiie War in 
Porlii„Ml. 2 vols. post 8vo., SU. boards. 

(.'bevy Cliiicp, illustr.Kcd ivitb Plates. Royal 
4to., L'ic. clolh. 

AL’idrid in 183.5, by a Resident OlHcer. S 
vols Ki'u., 3dr. IiiIh, 

3'ale.sol u Rambler Post 8ro., plates, lOr,Cd. 

(Kith. 

Public anil Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, by H Il.ase. Funisenp, 5*. Pd. bds. 

Aly Confessions to Silvio Pelllco. by Guido 
Borelli. 8vn., 13s cloth. 

D’Alhanasi’s Uesearches and Discoveries in 
Under Egypt. 8vo., ISjr. 

Caiijine's Fiench Cookery. 8vo., Jit. bil*. 

Empsoii’s Nairalivcs of South America. 
8i a, 10*. clolh 

The Ramliler In Mexico. Post 8v(>., Ss. ci. 

A Manual of the Political Antiquities of 
Greece, 8vu., 15t cloth. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Greenwich Pensioners commemorating the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Painted and Engraved by John Burnet. 

This is unquestionably one of the most intaresling and dnelV'^eculed, 
productions of modern times. It is published as " a companion ’’ to Wilkie's 
painting of “ Chelsea Pensioners, of which Mr. Hiirnet was .the engraver. 
Here, however, he is also the painter; and has afforded satisfactOiy proof of 
his excellence in both arts: we believe he is the only engraver in Europe who 
can at unce design and execute a work of so much magnitude and itQ,uprt> 
ance. so as to satisfy thevmost scrupulous critic in eitber art. ISflTgravl^r 
who are also painters are rare—too rare—among us: they devote their youth 
to the more mechanical, and neglect the inventive, part of the pursuit. It is 
not often that a print appears undcfaced by some defect in drawing ; it is 
however, perhaps, too much to expect that equal skill will be manifested in 
both; and if Mr. Burnet stands almost or quite alone, in this respect, 
mnong British artists, it will scarcely surprise those who appreciate ^e diffi¬ 
culty ill arriving at excellence in cither. 

The |)rint under notice corumcmorales the dearly-bought victory 
fnlgar—one of those great national events, to pen{ietuato' rohieniOirfirtr** 
of which is worthy and honourable employment {of an artist of Great Brl- 
tnin. The painter has collected round the palabc hospital a group of the 
heroes who helped the great hero of all—the aged shipmates of Nelson who 
are living thirty years after the day of battle ; but to itiv-kejiis group 
pictorial as was consistent with his grand object, he has iiitrJuuced'some 
embryo mariners and merry maidens, who make up the scene. Independent 
of the interest which naturally grows out of the subject, the picture is a very 
beautiful one; and the print is worthy of the prominent station it will oc¬ 
cupy on the walls of all who love and appreciate art, or rejoice in calling to 
iiiiiul the glories of their country. 

Findens' Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, with Views of the most 

remarkable Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations on the Coast. 
No. I. ' I 

Messrs. Finden have commenced a new undertaking, and if it progresses ^ 
as advantageously as their tbrmer works have done, there can be ivo fear but 
it will be fully estimated by the public. The “ Ports and Harbours ” are 
unquestionably the most intere.'«ting parts of “ Great Britain,’’ and the best 
calculated for pictorial efiects; the sea is ever beautiful—in calm or in 
storm- and shipping is always picturesque. It is impossible, therefore, but 
that a scries of plalos, representing the most attractive aorl iiqnortant places 
in the kingdom, and engraved under the supcrintend^ice'ol' ortisIS or‘'’fir*v 
and experience, must form a valuable addition to our store of illustrated' 
works. The prints contained in this part are from drawings by Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Buhner; and describe Tynemouth Priory (with the life-boat intro¬ 
duced), Tynemouth Castle (a vessel wrecked on the rocks), Cullercoats, the 
Entrance to Shields Harbour, and Berwick Bridge'—five plates, admirably 
engraved, of a large size, with cxplanai >ry letter-press, all for the sum of 
lialf-a-crowii. 

The Ancient Ballad of Chcvy-Chace; illustrated in Twelve 'Plates. 

Designed and Etclied hy John Franklii^ 

These illustrations are designed and etched by an artist—and a veiy ac¬ 
complished artist. We think it necessary to say so much hy way of preface, 
lest readers should imagine that the title esq. designates one who is but a 
lover of the art of which he knows little or nothing; amateurs seldom do 
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mudi. Mr. FruiTkliit has already obtained some reputation; his works have 
made their way in our several exhibitions, and we may safely augur, that 
he is destined to hold a very prominent station in his profession. 

Who has not read, who does not love, the glorious old ballad of Chevy- 
C'hace? It is one of the happiest memories of our childhood, the enjoy incut 
of w hjcii does not pass witli our youth. It is strange that the sister art has 
,Uot herdufore been associated with it: the last great scene was indeed com¬ 
memorated by Bird, in the finest of his paintings; but artists have strangely 
neglected it.. We look upon tho choice as affording proof of taste and 
genius in^r. Franklin; that taste and genius which must achieve, if it 
have not yet achieved, greatness. The twelve plates illustrate the twelve 
leajlijog points of the deeply-exciting story, beginning with the *' vow” made 
■b/tlie siibut Erie of Northumberland, and ending with the widows coming 
next day 

“Their husbands to bewayle.’* 

The publication altogether is one of exceeding beauty, and we trust its 
reception will be such as to justify Mr. Franklin in illustrating other ballads— 
they will at once occur to liiiu—winch afford subjects us fine, and nearly as 
dear as familiar the “ Ancient Ballad of Chcvy-Chace.’' 

o. -'-Phe Shakspearo Gallery. Part II. 

'T’liis is a design to reiVesent the female characters of Slukspeare, and is 
therefoio miscalled “ I'he Shakspeare Gallcn-y.” It is. however, a very sweet 
and interesting publication, and cannot fail to And welcome u ith all who 
loi'e the imnie,!ftal poet. If the “all ’ should palrouiae the publication, 
Mr. lleaia Mil have to obtain the co operation of a score of copper-plate 
printers. 

May-Day in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Painted by C. R. Leslie, 
R.A. Engraved by James Watt. 

This is one of tlic few examples of painting and engraving, winch pro\e 
the supremacy of British artists. It is a splendid creatiuii of the painter, 
happily transferred lo copper by the skill of an accomplished engraver; and 
it will be classed with those successful efforts of the burin which our rivals 
of the Continent admit as satisfactory assurances of o.\cellcnce being among 
us ill England. The subject is full of interest; it describes one of those 
joyous scenes of festivity which make a story of the oldcri time like a record 
of romance. Every portion of the print is crowded with incident; from tho 
gorgeous couple in the centre, to tho groups of merry masquers all around; 
every purt tells a tale of gay customs, gorgeous dresses, and pleasant plays, 
Ion" since forgotten by the crowd, and cherished only in the lucinorics of 
thc“antiquarian, tho artist, or the poet. A more delicious print to grace llie 
pe'Kofe'Of t,l6te has never been produced in England. The fame 
of Mr. Leslie has bee^ong established,—this engraving will add greatly to 
the already high reputation of Mr. Watt. 


THE DRAMA. 

■ Malibran has gone to Brussels and the play-goer to sleep. Nothing 
less startling than her fine voice has sufficed of late to keep him a\yak 0 m 
an English*theatre. He is now beginning to rouse himself after the languor 
that succeedfil to the excitement, and drops into the Haymarket to hear his 
old acquaintance, Mr. Sinclair, or into the English Opera to listen to a 
ballad of Wilson s. Sinclair he finds much where lie left him loaany years 
ago—singing llie same songs in the same way, and uttering with the same 
air the same sentiment, to introduce tlie symphony—" Here 1 om without a 
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penfiy in my pocket, like love among tke roses!" Mr. Wnsou is singidg in 
be Pinna's opera, called The Rose of the Alhambra, and Miss Sliirreff joins 
gracefully in the endeavour to give force and expression to the music. ^ It is 
pleasing in parts, but as a whole wants novelty and character. It iS not 
easy to criticizc, because it is so hard to remember. The opera has, however, 
been quite successful, and those who stay in town, and must have jQ»u^.of 
one kind or the other, must make the most of il^-for the It^ian Opera, ths. 
Opera, is on the eve of closing, and Gtisi, Tamburini, Rubini, and Lablache 
will in a few days more be “ all abroad." The season here has been a 
splendid one, and, perhaps, the very oldest opera-goers, with all the help of 
romance to colour their reminiscences, will not pretend to have enjoyed 
more delightful evenings in the spring of youth than those on whicj^4t^se 
wonderful singers have worked their spells upon the • willing 'wul, 0 ™*" 
lapped it in Elysium.’’ 

So much for the music of the month. The performances at the Hay- 
market have been varied by the appearance of Mr. Vandenhoff in several of 
the leading parts of the drama, though the season was unsuited to them, and 
the company hopelessly incapable of supporting him. How absurd to see 
the walking-gentleman of MadamoVestris’s theatre suddenly converted into 
the lago of the Hay market—hut this, we presume, is not the fault of Mr. 
J. Vining, but the exquisite folly of the manager. Av^.surd^Jui 
of the ceremonies at tins house is the vei-y pink of ancieiit''^effflement*■^he 
manager is certainly more amusing in his nerversUy than all his company 
put together. However, he is to reproduce Ion for our entertainment, 
having stumbled in the d irk upon a brilliant notion : and Ellen Tree is to . 
play tile hero—how, we will not anticipate—and Mr. Vando'ti'^’aff- yill ip r iaa c .. „ 
as Adraslus, which, we doubt not, will exhibit the author's power iirthis line 
character in a light unkiio'.vn to the Covent Garden performance. 

The Strand Theatre, which opened with some excellent dramatic attempts, 
has found it necessary to seek its fortune in more vulgar paths; it has become 
quite a fushiotiahlc and nourishing establishment by the medium of a bur¬ 
lesque on Othello ! Anything for a sensation. Hut we are glad to sec that 
the manager docs not bow, without a struggle, to this taste, but takes ad\an- 
tage of his popularity to slip in something of a better class—that may be 
tolerated for the sake ofilie absurdities that accompany it. This is u drama 
founded on a paper of Mr. Jerrold's in ari\al Magazine ; and it is pul into , 
its present form, under the title of An Old House m the City, either by 
Mr. Jerruld himself, or a very skilful and accomplished imitator. The plot 
is simple and striking, the characters boldly hit off, and the dialogue pointed 
enough. It is full of needles—sharp bright points of satire, that pierce you 
as you listen. 


PROCEEDIl^GS OF SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOClliTY. ’ 

Thk following notes of a paper, lately read, on the economy of an insect 
destructive to turnips, by Mr. Yarrell, are applicable at the present season. 
This time last year the yellow lly was ‘*ecri upon the young turnips. It was 
remeinbei'cd by some farmers that this was the fly which prevailed in 1819, 
and which was followed by the caterpillars known by the name of the blacks. 
The eggs being deposited by the pcrfeijt insect in the leaf of tly? phmt, the 
black caterpilhu', or turnip-pcst, Speedily makes its appearance, feeding on 
the‘ soft ^ortioiLS of the leaves of the turnips, and leaving the fibres un¬ 
touched ; and niially, casting its black skin, and a-'suming one of a more 
slaty or ^^rey colour, it buries itself in the earth. Lodged there, it forms for 
itself, from the soil, a strong oval cocoon, from which some of the curlier 
broods pass almost immediately into the perfect state, filled with ora, and 
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roadf quickly to i&ipply another generatiort of destroyersr So complete tod 
so rapid was the destruction in some instahces last July, that a whole ileld 
was found, in two or three days, to present only an assemblage of skele¬ 
tonised leaves; and this, too, when the turnips had attained a considerable 
size. The insect, whose proceedings have been thus briefly noticed, belongs 
toJiiSi^fi^menopteroM family Tentkredimdce; it is the Aihalia cmtifotia^ 
, jr species first noticed by Pcaizer. By their repeated broods, the devastation 
was continued for so long a time, that even the third sowing did not, in all 
cases, escape ,deatruction: the turnip became pithy, and of littlo value, and 
it was nedftsary to import the root largely from the Continent to supply the 
deficiency of the home crop. The remedial measures adopted on a former 
visj^tion were, the turning into the infested fields of a large number of 
u Jlcks, w&) greedily devoured the caterpillars as they were brushed from the 
leaves by a boy with a long pole; the passing of a heavy roller over the 
ground at night, when the caterpillars were at their feed, and the strewing 
of quick-lime by broad-cast over the fields, renewing it as often as it was 
dispersed by the wind. The latter mode was generally considered as the 
mo.st effeelual preservative. 

ROYAL \SIATIC SOCIETY. 

A letter ,„was lead^ addressed to the right honourable chairman, fnim 
P. P' Lord, or'the Bombay medical service, dated Surat, Dec. lS;t3, 
-ctfiitaining some obscrvalions on the port and town of Cambay, in Guzerat, 
and of a branch of indusli*^' carried on in that place—namely, the cutting 
.afid polishing of cornelians. Mr. Lord dcsoribed the pimcess followed by the 
natives in this .irt, which was very efiicient, though simple. Tlie original 
cornelian stones have a black, flint-like appearance ; but, by cxpo.'sing them 
to the heat of the fire or sun, they as-sume, some a red, some a white, or any 
inlermeiliale shade of colour. Mi*. Lord alludcil to the fact, that, for some 
years past, the upper part of the Gulf of Cambay has been decreasing in 
depth; and said, that the decrease was now going on with such rapidity as 
almost to allusv the observer to witness, in the formation of dry land before 
his eyes, a tangible illustration of Mr. Lyell's beautiful and niuch-talkcd-of 
theory. Vessels formerly discharged their cargoes under the very walls of 
the town. At the time Mr. Lord was speaking of, the nearo-t vessel in har- 
jbour was at Ij^st fixir miles distant, and was then lying, sunk in the mud, 
without aiij chance of floating till the return of the spring tale. The cause 
of this diniinulioii in the depth of the liarlioiir was the imuiciisc quantity of 
slimo and mud brought down by the river Mhye, which, after a course of 
nearly one hundred miles, through an entirely alluvinl country, discharged 
its turbid contents a short distance to the ea.st of Cambay. The cflect was 
very prejudicial to the trade of Ciinibay, 

. ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 

j*'At'the Ashmolean Society, atO.xfurd, on the 20th May, Dr. BiicUland 
/commiiniriitcd to the Society a notice on some very curious recent discoveries 
of fossil footsteps of unknown quadruped.s, in the new red sandstone of 
Saxony, and of fossil birds in sandstone of the same formation, in the valley 
of the"Connecticut. Th« sandstone which bears the impressions of these 
footsteps is of the same age with that in which, in the year I8’2y, Dr. Duncan 
discovered the footsteps of land tortoises, and other unknown animals, near 
Dumfries. In the year 1834, similar tracts of at least four species of qua¬ 
drupeds, were discovered in the sandstone quarries of Hesseberg, near 
Hildburghausen. Some of these appear to be reierable to tortoises, and to 
a small web-faotod r«ptile. The largest footsteps mark the path of a large 
quadruped; probably ojlied to Marsupiulia, oi’ animals that carry their 
young in a pouch, like the kangaroo. The name of Chiruthcriuin has been 
given to this animal, from a distant resemblance, both of the fore and hind 
feet, to the human hand. The size of the hind foot was twice as great as 
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that of the fore foot, being usually eight inches long and^ve inches wide; 
one found twelve inches long. These footsteps follow one another in 
pairs, at intervals of fourteen inches from pair to pair, each pair being on 
the same straight line. Both large and small steps have the great toes 
alternately on the right and left side, and bent inwards like a thumb. Each 
step has the print of five toes. The fore and hind foot are nearly sipila r in 
form, though they differ so greatly in size. No«bones of any of thdaiuraalc 
that made these footsteps have yet been found. Another discovery of fossil 
footsteps has still more recently been made by Professor Hitchcock, in the 
new red sandstone of the valley of the Connecticut. In thrte or four 
quarries of this sandstone he has ascertained the existence of the tracts of 
at least seven extinct species of birds, referable, probably, to as many extin ct 
genera. All of these appear in regular succession on the contini»mls^"lri!tek 
of an animal in the act of walking or running, with the right and left foot 
always in their relative proper places. The distance of the intervals between 
each footstep on the same track is occasionally varied, but to no greater 
amount than may be explained by the bird having altered its pace. Many 
tracks are otlen found crossilig one another, and they uve sometimes 
crowded, like impressions of feet in the muddy shores of a pond frequented 
by ducks or geese. All these fossil footsteps most nearly resemble those of 
GVa//r« (waders). The impressions of three toes are usually distinct; that 
of a fourth, or hind toe, is generally wanting. TVe mo^TW.’iflfii^abTG'dUlpng 
these footsteps are those of a gigantic bird, twice the size of an ostri'i^i, 
whoso foot measured fifteen inches in length T exclusive of a large claw 
measuring two inches! 1 The toes of this bird were large and thick. The, 
most freque'nt distance of these larger footsteps from'^onc another is__ 
four feet; sometimes they are six feet asunder. The lattcr^cre probably 
made by the animal when running. There are also tracks of another 
gigantic bird, having three toes of a more slender character. These 
tracks are from fifteen to sixteen inches long, exclusive of a remarkable ap¬ 
pendage extending backwards from the heel eight or nine inches, and 
apparently intended (like a snow-shoe) to sustain the weight of a iiea\y 
animal walking on a soft hottom. The impressions of this appendage re¬ 
semble those of wiry feathers, or coarse bristles, which seem to have sunk 
into the mud an inch deep—the toes had sunk much deeper; and round 
their impressions the mnd was raised into a ridge several in(\bcs high, like ) 
that round the track of a;i elephant in clay. The length of the step of this 
bird appears to have been six feet; the footsteps on the five other kinds of 
tracks are of smaller size, and the smallest indicates a foot hut one inch 
long, and a step from three to five inches. The length of the leg of the 
African ostrich is about four feet, and that of the foot ten inches. All these 
tracks appear to have been made on the margin of shallow water, that was 
subject to changes of level, and in which sediments of sand and mud were 
alternately deposited. And the length of the legs, hr 

from the distance of the footsteps from each oihery was well adupWoTt)^ 
wading in such situations. 


VARIETIES. 

Effect cf Water on Cast-iron .—Some large brass and cast-iron guns, which 
went down with the Royal George, in 1782, are now lying in thp Tower. 
The brass ones are little affected by tUeir long immersion in fiie sea; but 
those of cast-iron are changed throughout their whqle substance. They 
resemble plumbago or pencil-lead, and, like it, may be easily cut with a knile. 
—Cast-iron pipes, attached to a pumping apparatus, in a mine of 140 
fathoms deep, in the north of England, have been so softened in five years* 
as scarcely to hold together on removal. 
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Irtsttranee Companies. —-Statement of the duties paid into the Kxchequer, 
for the year 1835, by the insuranco companies of Kn{;land, specif)in${* the 
iiume of each company, and the sum paid by each. Also tlie farming stock 
I which IS fi'ee of duty), insured in the same period by each company respee* 


Sim « . 4 

Phceniip. . , 

Nofwich Union . 

Koval Exchange 
Proteccor . , 

County . t 

Oiiardian . . 

Globe . . . 

Weat of England . 
Imperial . « 

Alliance . . 

Atlas . , , 

Jtlanchester 
British . , 

Union . . • . 

Westminster . ,• 

Hand-iu-IIand r 
Kent . , . ^ 

London . . 

Leeds and Vorkshire 
Birmingiiam . . 

Yorksiiire . , 

Siiifolk (West) 

E-<sex and Siiirulk . 
Suffolk (East) 

K e\vc.(stle>upon>Tyiie 
Salamander • 

York and North of Enghuu 
Bristol . . . 

Salop 

Essex E^iiomic 
Hants, Siissex, and Dorset 
Bristol Union . 
Slieflicld • . 

Bristol Crown 
Bath Son . . 

District Birmingham 
Now Norwich ]^uitable . 
Leicestershire and Midland 1 
f. Counties . • . 

Shields (North and South) 
Heading , . * „ 


'i'ulni Duly paid. Sum insured an 

li^'u VarmfDf Stock, Exempt. 

£• «. rf. £. 


129,114 

4 

6 . 

e 

4,915,128 

73,159 

4 

2 . 


3,543,858 

61,664 

8 

9 . 

e 

8,648,105 

57,975 

4 

8 . 

e 

3,736,729 

64.366 

14 

11 . 

• 

758.804 

42,316 11 

5 . 

• 

5,665,64.3 

670,824 

32.475 

10 

0 . 

9 

26.368 

8 

9 . 

e 

1,009,553 

27,734 

2 

1 . 

e 

700,090 

27, .360 

19 

2 . 

• 

202.428 

22,602 17 

10 . 

e 

4.'>5,145 

22,100 

1 

4 . 

• 

719,004 

10,637 

2 

1 . 

• 

260,207 

17,474 

15 

9 . 

• 

5.30,140 

I7.:t:w 

5 

7 . 

• 

227,130 

16,313 

5 

I . 

• 

23,600 

11,166 

9 

Q 

• 

« 

10,445 

0 

3 . 

• 

938.663 

10,175 

8 

8 . 

» 

101.338 

9,516 

16 

7 . 

• 

464,059 

7,071 

16 

5 . 

• 

476,905 

6,742 

13 

7 . 

• 

1,410,13.5 

5,070 

3 

10 . 

• 

1,152,640 

5,436 

2 

2 . 

• 

1,032,020 

6,222 

13 

2 . 

« 

860,930 

5,166 

15 

6 . 

• 

300,542 

4,975 12 

8 . 

• 

643,531 

4,.321 

ID 10 . 

• 


.3,645 

14 

8 . 

4 

20.590 

2,754 

0 

7 . 

9 

323,.563 

2,657 

16 

2 

4 

46.5.5.34 

2,53.3 

9 

6 .* 

e 

275,958 

2,462 

18 

2 . 

• 

8,032 

2,144 

19 

9 . 

e 

106,400 

1,753 

2 

6 . 

s 

». 

1,564 

12 

9 . 

• 

45,080 

1,460 

8 

1 . 

• 

2,600 

1,375 

4 

4 . 

• 

236,711 

000 

12 

4 . 

0 

199,240 

731 

10 

6 . 

• 

— 

200 

16 

3 . 

r 

— 


£750,473 14 e £41,215,167 

From the above statement it appears the amount of property insured 
ogainst 6i-e, in the year 1835, in England alone, was 547,530,500^., and the 
boon to the agricultural interest, by the remission of duty upon farming stock 
fur the same period, was 6I,S22f. The amount of duty paid upon fire insu¬ 
rance, in the«}-car 1834, was 737,591/., and the amount of fiirming stock 
exempt, in the same year, was 37,157,000/. 

• s • 

Criminttl Offenders .—^By a paper issued from Whitehall; it appears there 
has been a total decrease in the number bf ofienders charged in 1835, as 
compared with the preceding year, of 1720 persons, or nearly 8 per cent. 
Jn thirty English counties there was a decrease. This decrease was most 
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mafkeil in the follonring countiesIn Northamptonshire |t was nearly^ope' 
half*; in Hcrerurdshire, above une-tbini; in Berkshire, Cheshire. Hamp* 
shire, and Worcestershire, one fourth; and in Durham and Shropshire, one- 
Atth. In Middlesex the decrease was 17 percent.; in Surrey, little more 
than 4 per cent.; in Yorkshire, 14 percent.: and in Lancashire, 4^ percent. 
In Wales, the total decrease on the twelve counties was 27 per cent.^ In the 
remaining eleven English counties, and in Bristol, there was an'rncreal<>. 
which was proportionally grcate.stin Gloucestershire, where it amounted to 
I'J per cent.; in Kent to 15 per cent.; in Wirwwik to 14 per.cent.; and in 
Staflbrdshire to 10 per cent. In Essex the increase was above-6 per cent. 
The decrease does not appear to be confined to any one class of ofiences, but 
to be spread pretty cciually over the whole; being, however, rather the 
greatest on the more heinous offences. • 


A return, just published, gives the produce of the customs at each port in 
the United Kingdom. The following is the gross amount for each kingdom 
in 1834 and 1835.' England has 74 ports, Scotland 21, and Ireland 15. 


lH3i 1833 

England . . . £17,912,078 . £19,011,979 

Scoilaiid . .* . 1,441,243 . 1,529,820 

Ireland , . . 1,757,142 . 2,016,149 


The six principal seats of the import trade of Englaud are the following: 

lP3t. *' *183:1. 


London 

Liverpool 

Itriatol 

Jhill . 

Newcastle 

(ilouccster 


£10,697,000 

3,846,000 

1 , 072,000 

682,000 

286,000 

131,000 


£11,773,000 

4,273,000 

1,177,000 

721,000 

269,000 

162,000 


There are 68 other ports in England, but the value of the imports does not 
rise to 100,000/. at any of them. 


By the return recently ordered, on the motion of Mr. Baring, it appears 
that the quantity of hard soap made in England during the year 1835, was 
137.806,623 lbs.; of soft soap, 8,592,233 lbs. In Scotland, 10,465,035 Ibs.of 
hard, and .3,510,876 lbs. of soft soap were made. England and Scotland to¬ 
gether exported 12,987,365 lbs. of hard, and 8954 lbs. of soft; upon which a 
drawback was allowed a iiounting to 81,209/. 10s. 9d. To thtf manufacturers 
also of woollens, linens, silks, and others, 54,262/. 9s. Gd. was allowed as 
drawback; and another drawback on the soap exported to Ireland, amount¬ 
ing to (52,538/. 4s. id. was allowed. Of soap imported, the quantity in 1834 
was 4.S9 ewt 26 lbs.; in 1835, 981 cwt. 26 lbs.; and in the present year, 233 
cwt. 2 qrs. 23 lbs. The total amount of the duly paid thereon apjjeavs to be 
3753/. I4s. 5d. Seventeen persons weic last year convicted of defrauding 
the revenue arising from soap. The amount of tho penalties adjudged was 
about 1000/., into which amount enters a sum of 500/. incurred lij Tirinilqi 
dual named Lee, who absconded, leaving no effects. 

WtJid .—It appeal’s, from recent parliamentary returns, that the present 
stale of our wool trade is highly prosperous. In the year 1835, the total 
quantity of imported wool was 42,208,949 lbs., which exceeds the quantity 
imported in 1834 by more than 4,000 000 lbs. On the .5th of January, 1835, 
6,594,266 lbs. remained under bond; but on the 6th of January, 1836, the 
quantity in bond was only 2,864,014 lbs. The quantity of wool imported 
from Germany, in 1835. was nearly 24 000,000 lbs.; from Russia, upwards 
of 4,000,000 Ib-i.; from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s*'Land, about 
20o,OOO lbs. more than from Russia; from Spain, Tur key, aad Italv, taken 
together, nearly 4,000,000 lbs.; from Portugal, 683,0(»0 lbs.; Holland, 
301,000 lbs.; Belgium, 231,000 lbs. Of the foreign wool imported in 1835, 
there wore exported, in a manufactured state, 4,101,700 lbs. Of the total 
quantity imported in 1835, there were retained for manufacture 41,718,514 
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lbs.; being: *iear^ 1,009,600 lbs. more than was taken «p by the manAfar- 
turers in the preceding: year. • 

The total declared value of woollen manufactures exported in 1830 to 


United States 

£2,600,000 

Italy , 


£243.388 

.^Kast Indies and China 

800,000 

Belgium 

« e • 

123,727 

jif Nortli Aniericau Colonies • 413,000 

Russia 

■ • e 

03,023 

West Indies . , 

114,200 

Brazil 

• a ■ 

8.37,766 

Germany . . 

631,000 

Mexico 

• • a 

336,700 

Portugal 

303,000 

France 

• • • 

03,000 

Hulland 

243,629 





lion sterling. 


Brituh Mmmni .—The Committee of Inquiry have made their Renort to 
the House, and rccomineiid that the number of official trustees be reduced; 
those who do not attend to bo requested to resign; and the vacancies, as 
they occur, to be filled up by persons distinguished for their eminence in 
literature, science, and art. The Museum to bo opened during the Easter, 

_Whitsun, and Christmas weeks; and on all public days from 10 till 7 o'clock 

the months of Mav, Jline, July, and August; the reading-room to be 
openeil throughout ino ycj^r at 9 in the morning. A further division of do- 
^ ^irtmcnts is to be madt'lithe salaries of the officers to be increased, and plu¬ 
ralities abolished; and at^ improved synopsis to be prepared, and sold in 
^ purls. Casts are to be niude from the statues, bronzes, and coins, and sold 
* to the public at tlie lowest possible price. Full uiid accurate catalogues of 
all tlic collections are recommended to be prepared and printed; but not a 
word is said about the classed catalogues of the books and MSS. (which, it 
is understood, might be printed without any expense to the Government), 
whose completion is so apxiously desired b} the public, and to obtain which 
so many petitions have been presouted to the Legislature. The evening 
reading-room, an equally popular measure, is also passed over without any 
notice. Mr. Tilt's petition for the assistance of Parliament to enable him to 
engrave about JOUU British medals in the Museum, and in private collec¬ 
tions, is rccqjnniundcd to the consideration of the' House. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The indigent in Paris, without reckoning paupers, who receive relief from 
the municipality, amount to C2,5.'t9, and are divided into 14,499 men, 10,862 
boys, 26,748 women, and 11,430 girls. Among the men there ore 6880 
journey men or workmen, 174.3 who have been builders’ labourers, 143.3 
liouse porters, 1028 comuiissioners or porters, 7(ft shoemakers, 418 tailors, 
2,33 water carriers, 218 who have been emploj'ed as clerks or writers, 194 
coachiiKMi, 15G rag gatherers, 148 cobblers, 120 servants out of place, and 
1338 whose station is not defined. The women are classed as follows:— 
13.11 buyers and sellers pf old clothes, 926 charwomen, 790 portresses, 703 
washerwomen, 229 nursery maids, 173 sick-nui*ses, 142 other servants out of 
place, 141 female rag-gatherers, and 3720 whose occupation is undefined. 

Scales of Fishes .—A. M. Dumeshil, of Wunstorf, states that, according 
to his obSerwtions, the metallic lustne of the scales of fishes Is due to the 
pretence of the purest silver; and that the 12,000th part of a grain of silver 
is contained iiT the scftle of a carp. 

A blacksmith of Milan, named Ponti, lias discovered that, by suspending 
a-length of chain to one of the corners of the anvil, by means of a ring, the 
noise of the hammer may be almost entirely deadened. This discovery' 
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would be of great importance in large towns, where the nose of the hunnnet 
is so«scrious a nuisance. 

State of the Arts in France.—There are in Fiance, at the present 
moment, 82 museums; 162 public schools for the advancement of the fine 
arts; 2231 exhibiting artists, namely, 1096 painters, 150 sculptors, 113 en- 
gi-avers, 263 architects, 309 painters in water colour and ilraughtsme^i. 
There are in Paris alone, 35 public schools of avf; 20 museums, 773 painters,.' 
106 sculptors, 102 engravers, 195 architects, 209 painters in water colour 
and draughtsmen; in all, 1385 artists. Besides the institutions above enu¬ 
merated, there are societies for the encouragement of art, and exhibitions of 
modern pictures in all the principal provincial towns in France. The five de¬ 
partments, which are the richest in artists and in art, after that of the Seine, 
are those of the North, the Gironde, the Rhone, the Lower Seine, and the 
Seinc-vum-Oise. There is scarcely a town of any importance throughout 
France that does not boast of its annual exhibitions of raorlern pictures, its 
society for the encouragement of art, and its honorary and substantial 
rewards for artists. 

According to the Dutch papers there were, on the 1st of January, in 
HollandCalvinists, 1,489,505; Roman Catholics 8,57,951 ; Lutherans, 
65.931 ; Jews, 46,665 ; Jansenists, 5007; Remonstrams, 4970; other sects, 
197.>. The population of the kingdom of Portugal.'according to the last 
returns, amounts to 3,372,940; the National Debc, 6,400,000/.; the Loa’’ 
just contracted, 900,000/.; in all, 7,300,000/.-; tile revenue being 2,200,000/. 

The budget of the city of Paris for 1837 presents a very favoiir.'iblo, 
aspect. It appears that 4,782,064 francs will be applied to useful public 
works and embellishments. When the accounts of 1835 arc balanced, it is 
expected there will be a surplus of 4,095,000 fi'ancs, which, it is believed, 
the Municipal Council will apply to public works in 1837. If this be tbo 
case the total sum employed would be upwards of 9,000,000 francs. (36 0,000/.) 

Colonel Cheaney started on his voyage down the Euphr.ates some time 
ago, and, according to a letter from Alexandria, he had proceeded a hundred 
miles down the river prosperously. As he sails with the stream, his voyage, 
tliough a thousand miles in length, would not necessarily occupy much 
time; but it is probable that he will be much retarded by sltoals. For a 
great part of the way the country on both sides of the rivet* is a desert, 
infested by Arab freebooters ; it was so even in the time of the Romans, 
lor Strabo states that the mercantile caravans travelling from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Babylon or Ctesiphon crossed the river high up, ami struck far 
into the interior of Mesopotamia, to avoid the plundering tribes of the 
desert. If the expedition succeeds, our next accounts of it will probably bo 
from Bussorab. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Reports frwn the Agricultural Committees in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment—Confused and contradictory nature nf the evidence collected — 
Remarks on the erroneous views contained in both Reports—Supply and 
demand the only permanently regulating pnndples—Present state and 
progress of agricultural operations. 

The Committees of the Lords and Commons have come at last to tbeir 
conclusion, and it can but be deemed "'most lame and impotent."' Reports 
have, h^n prepared for both and rejected by both, so that nobbing but the 
evidence will come before Parliament. This, from its volume, will be 
by few, if any; and, when read, it will be found to contain a mass of 
crude, contradiictory opinions, enveloping and confounding the few iiaots 
which may be profitably applied. But such an estimate ought not to stand 
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tipon assertion-l.nor does it. The Report proposed in the Lords* CoraiBittee 
has been printed, and it will be found to be such as we have describe^:, the 
evidence is a tissue of contradictions, of which it is our purpose to ]rfve some 
proofs in the progress of our speculation. The fate of tnat prepred for the 
Commons was the sunie~namely, rejeetion; but accompanied with some 
circumstances worth relating. The following appears to be the most aceu- 
r rate account of tho proceedings:— 

The Committee met the week before last, when the Chairman read to 
them the proposed Report. It was then resolved that they should meet 
again lj*5»t week, to take the same into their consideration. They accordingly 
met on Thursday or Friday, when Sir James Graham rose, and after paying 
a just tribute to the ability with which the Report was drawn up, observed 
that ho knew enmigh of the opinions of tho Members of the Committee to 
enable him to say that it would not be approved of by them. There were, 
in fact, parts of it of which he entirety disapproved; and as he felt th.at there 
would be great diflTiculty, indeed, in framing a Report which would have the 
concurrence of the Committee, he suggested, as their best course, that they 
should report the evidence alone to the House, and he acconliugly made a 
motion to that effect. Lord Chandos seconded the motion. We hear tliat 
Lord John Russell expressed bis astonishment at this proposition, and that 
"he thought it extraordinary in Lord Chandos, who had so often pressed the 
condition of the agriculterists upon Parliament, as one that required imme> 
^diate consideration an<I\elier, now to second a proposition for postponing any 
expression of the npinioii'of #ie Committee on that subject. It was never- 
tbeless determined, after some discussion, that the motion of Sir James 
Graham should be adopted. 

The public commentators express their wonder, that, “ although a largo 
majority of the Committee consisted of landowners, they were unalde to 
agree as to (he remedies for agricultural distress.’’ To us it alfonls not the 
slightest wonder, for he must have a more than ordinaril) clear undeistand¬ 
ing who could classify and arrange the conflicting opinions of men reasoning 
from local contingencies, affected strongly by personal prejudices, and guided 
or regulated, in but few instances, by any knowledge of principles. All that 
could be dune is shown in the Lords' Report, to which w'e have alluded, and 
this is to balance those opposites. The result of such a process must needs 
be the production of a series of equivalent contradictions* 

The commencement declares broadly that “ there can be no doubt that a 
great and generally prevailing distress has affected, and, except mitigated 
by circumstances of a questionable character, both in respect of real relief 
and of probable duration, still continues to affect the agriculture of this 
kingdom.” Now, we doubt the fact. Let us be understood. We doubt 
u bother agriculture has been affected to any degree beyond that distress 
Avhich has at intervals fallen upon commerce, manufactures, and navigation; 
and if it has not, agriculture has ofily shared in common the fluctuations in¬ 
cident to natural aud political causes. 

The Report thus adverts to the three classes:—“ The owner of the soil is 
labouring under fixed charges, with greatly diminished rents; the occupier 
is contending with reduced prices of produce, while the wages of labour, the 
cost of implements of Jhusbandry, and most of the costs of production, ore, 
in comparison, but slightly diminished; and the yeomanry, uniting the cha- 
> raeter of the two, and sharing in the distress of both, are suffering in a still 
greater proportion in the general depression which prevails.” 

First, og the first—the owner. By “ fixotl charges” can only be meant, 
fairly taken, the ta.xution to which he is subjected; for if any allusion be in¬ 
tended to pft-ebase* of land made during the artificial state of things created 
by the war, or to mortgages contracted in order to enable the owner to make 
such purchases, they fall not legitimately within such a termthey 
merely the effects of miscalculation, or tie oaleulation at all. 
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If is admifted that it is exceedingly difficult, if not irapolsihle, to deiAonr- 
strat* that land is more burdened by taxation, on the whole, than other pro> 
perty. The plain truth, therefore, appears to be, tliat the diminished rents 
are simply a return to the natural relations of value. The case of the land¬ 
lord, then, is not made out. 

The doctrine, with respect to the occupier, appears to fall equally short qjf 
proof. The charges upon him are these:—1.rRent; 2. Tithes; 3. Poor-\... 
rate and taxes; 4. Labour; 5. Seed corn and horse provender; 6. Trades-* 
men's bills; and, 7. Interest of capital. Now, then, let us take these ar¬ 
ticles in succession. “ Rents,” says the Report, “ are greatly diminished,” 
which means, if it mean anything, “disproportionately diminished;” if not, 
of what has the landlord to complain ? This, therefore, relieves the tenant 
of this part of his burden. Tithes adjust themselves, almost universally, to 
the price of produce. “ Produce,” says the Report, “ is too low." Of these, 
then, the occupier cannot complain; added to which, they form the sul)ject 
of computation in bargaining for his hire, and act always as a drawback 
upon the rent. 

Concerning taxes, it should seem that the malt tax forms the only great 
item which even this Committee can advert to. Now, it is questionable 
(wo think it certain) whether any advantage would bo derived from the re¬ 
peal of the tax to the tenant, for that is now the pointiUnder consideration* 

It seems, to us, reducible to a clear rule. The reni^of land rises or falls with 
the rate of the productions of land, and nothing cin bo more certain, thad - 
that if barley were to rise permanently, mord^ent would be asked. On the 
contrary, it is almost equally certain, that were the price of barley greatly , 
above the relation of price to other grain, more barley would be grown, and 
an augmented supply would bring down the price. Taking these two con¬ 
tingencies together, tboi-e can scarcely be a doubt, that, after a short, and a 
very short, period, the farmer would be injured railier than benefited, be¬ 
cause liis rent would be fixed during his lease, and probably barley would 
again fall before its termination. So much for relief from taxation. There 
does not, we say, appear to he any partial or greater pressure on those en¬ 
gaged m the cultivation of land, than on the ot lief classes of the community. 

With respect to the poor-fates, the country rings with their diminution 
through the new poor-law; and, again,'it must so happen that high poor- 
rates operate to diminish rent, wherever such is the case. Iu<,none of the 
first three great items does there exist, then, the grievance which the Report 
would insinuate. 

Labour, it is asserted, is too high, because it has fallen one-eighth or one- 
ninth. while produce has fallen from thirty to fifty per cent. But this is a 
very short view of the matter. Labour, at the very highest, cannot be com¬ 
puted at more than one-fifth of the outgoings of a farm. What then is the 
reduction the full of produce bears to tho Whole, and does labour stand in a 
just proportion ? Taken in this, its true ratio, it will be found that it aflecIS 
the farmers' profits so little as to be of very slight importance in the account. 
One-eighth compared with one-fortieth looks enormous, but when reduced 
to its true dimensions, when onc-fortieth is subdii ided by one-fifth, it sinks 

its real proportion, and, ft-om the incontrovertible laws which govern these 
items, it must be so. There is, we belicVe, no ground ibr asserting that Icf- 
bour is paid beyond the relation of price 

• Tho fifth item$-^eed, corn, and horse pftvcnder—regulate themselves by 
the price of produce. If the fpfmer get a high price for oats and hay, be is 
repaid; if not, the cost of his Seed and fged are depressed accordingly. The 
tradesmen's bills fall within tlie laws of general price, and they f..rm biit a 
small subi in the total. Implements, &c. are part of life inter&ht of capital. 
New it cannot for a moment be contended but that«moch less capital is re¬ 
quired than formerly, and even upon that which is employed the interest is 
much lower, say-one-fifth. This is a truth always kept out of sight in agrk 
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cultural computalions, though (perhaps because) it is one of the most impor- 
If the amount of capital depend umu the rate of the price of produce, 
which it does, only compare the eifcct. When produce was at 60^. 900/.*waS 
required to cultivate a tract of land for which 6001. will suflice wlien produce 
is at 40«. 

Now, suppose the'first sum was necessary for 100 acres (whicli is not far 
^^ove or below the average|ruth) when wheat m'oh at 60s., and five per cent, 
the rate of interest, 4St. jier 100 acres was then the charge for capital. Sup' 
pose wheat af 60#., the rate of interest four per cent., and 60oh to be re¬ 
quired, tiie capital would be only 24/. per 100 acres. Hence there would be 
a diminution equal to a fourth of the vent, for wo conceive the average rent 
of the kingdom not to exceed l/. per acre. Add to this that the farmer pays 
nothing for his hmvsc, coraparc<l to the commercial classes, and we do not 
see that the case is made out as regards the occupier in any single particu¬ 
lar. The truth will rather appear to be, that the fall in all the several items 
of the tenantry expenditure has obeyed the general laws that govern the 
relations of cost and price. 

Again, when it is remembered that all these things form the subject of 
computation in .taking a farm, we cannot perceive any peculiar hardship the 
farmer labours under more than other manufacturers, among whom, not¬ 
withstanding the distjnetion of names, ho must be classed. 

The labourer (the niog^ doubtful point of the whole), the Report, on the 
ii’buthonty of Mr. Cayle)'^ insinuates to bo “ thriving at the expense of his 
employer.” Till very lateiiy the complaints of the condition of the labourer 
, were heaviest, and we do not see what has so suddenly operated to remove 
them. There is but too much cause to suspect that a reduction of labour 
is so strongly anticipated and dwelt upon, merely because it is a reduction 
which seems to be most within the absolute power of the tenant. But here 
a disappointment may arise, live emigrations abroad, and of those em¬ 
ployed in the manufacturing districts, have created a demand for labour, 
which, augmented so vastly as it must shortly be, by the railroads and 
building of workhouses, &c. mu.st rather tend to a rise than a full in wages. 
We can speak positively to the fact that in many districts it has been difli- 
oult to obtain harvest-men even at an advanced rate of price; while the 
weather, crowding bay-making, turnip-hoeing, and the general h.arvest, into 
a narrow penod of time, has enhanced that dimculty. If it become a question 
which of the three-rent, or tithes, or labour—is to undergo a reduction, 
tliore is no doubt which ought to give way. Making the inevitable allow¬ 
ance for the effects of demand and supply, we should still say the two former 
must be the first to sink to the times, for under the exasperation amongst 
the labouring classes, produced by the effects of the new poor-law, were tlie 
crisis the Report anticipates (bad seasons raising the price of necessaries) 
to occur, there is no computing the disastrous consequences that raiglit and * 
would arise. 

It is curious that the Committee, while declaring that “ it is impossible to 
contemplate a state of things not only possible, but to which the situation of 
the country rapidly tends, without the deepest apprehension," is ne vertheless 
unable to suggest the slightest remedy ; yet such was the only objwt of its 
assembling. Not the least singular part of this document is that in which 
the Committee acknowledges its incapacity to discover whether the depres¬ 
sion of the price of wheat be owing to increased growth, decreased consump¬ 
tion, or both. The gravity with which the^proceed to reason a case so 
bleariy.settM by facta is exceedingly entert*iing. 

Population has increased-that Is ascertained. More must therefore be 
.eonsutned, Whethes of wheat or any other sustenance; hut probably it is of 
Wheat in its proportion. For four years there has been no foreign import. 
■Rven during the present year, with an extended period between thwharvests, 
4md consequently an increased q^uantity consumed, the price does not rise, 
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tlie^supply is adequate. How, then, in the name of heaven, can the .con¬ 
clusion of an enlarged growth bo matter of the slightest doubt ? What sig- 
nifi^ it what witnesses say ? There stands the fact—the supply more than 
meets the demand. A change in the currency cannot increase the quantity 
in the market. Its tendency in reducing price, on the contrary, is the way, they 
all state, to overcrop the land and throw it out of cultivation. Cash payments 
and currency indeed ! How these budge doctors labour to get rid of tlti^. 
excruciating fact, that while wheat is depressed these causes, as they aver,* 
the same causes have not brought down barley, wool, or moat. And why ? 
Because barley has been comparatively scarce, the sheep rotted, Jind beef 
came into demand from want of a supply of mutton. These they call “dis¬ 
turbing causes.” llcally, gentlemen, tliis is too good. Supply and demand, 
disturbing causes!—disturbing of what? of the effects g^a contracted circu¬ 
lation ? tne eifccts'of a contracted understanding ? The constantly operating 
causes are demand and supply—the disturbing causes, the casual and tran¬ 
sient operation (till settled by time) of the change of the monetary system. 
If seventeen years be not a sutHcient period for this disturbing cause to sub¬ 
side, then is no period sutiicient. But it is sufficient. Munv of the most 
intelligent witnesses avouch the fact; and the general prosperity of the coun¬ 
try, exhibited in its commerce and revenue, itsinternalcondition, its increas¬ 
ing atiluence, and the obvious augmentation of all the accumulation of pros 


The Committee next descends to the remedies,'t/:e first of which is th»,, 
institution of a-silver as well as a gold standard, which they infer would 
raise the price of produce five per cent. An inference exceedingly dubious 
but it is an experiment which might be tried without involving any dan^ r. 

The importation of Ireland is the next topic, and here we have the mere 
cquiponderance of contradictory equivalents to its perfection. Increased 
import is balanced by augmented population. But the remedy ? Togho 
Poor Laws to Ireland in order to enable the Irish to consume a greater jwr- 
tion of their produce! Bravo, my Lords! excellent economists yc are. 
The way to increase consumption, my Lords, is not to take from one class to 
give to another; but to increase the general production by labour, in order 
that the class which labours may obtain commodities in exchange for its 
only commodity. To plunder one for another under any name or form of 
taxation will not do tins. Whatever is taken in poor-rates frem one, will 
lessen the consumption o. that one precisely to the same atnoun\^ it increases 
the consumption of the rest. Augment the general fund of wealth by con¬ 
verting labour into production, and you will effect your purpose, but not by 


poor-rates. 

Next comes the repeal of the malt tax, which we have already argued. 
A remission of the duty on soap is proposed, and we heartily wish it had 
been preferred to the taxes on knowledge. 

The reasoning upon the warehousing settles itself. The agricultural 
classes would clearly derive no benefit from forbidding it. The simple rea¬ 
son why the merchant prefers to speculate in foreign corn, if he speculates in 
corn at all, is, because it yields him a better chance of profit. He has indeed 
three chances—his cargo of merchandizo outwards—his freight outwards 
and inwards, and his corn. There is also the emyarrassing fact, that the 
supply of English wheat having proved in averago years to be inadequate 
to the consumption, the price has scerc^y risen at all. What then is to 
induce the buyer to speculate ? Look again, ye agriculturists, to lead¬ 
ing the governing phenont|gia—supply and demand; therein lies the 
solution. • ** 


All that follows about the issues of the joint stock ba4ks.tl:e^>riceofgold, 
^Mible panic, and contraction of the circulation, is, gratuitous supposition. 
That allHhese things may happen is certainly not out of the calculation of 
pbanees, but that they will happen is by no means within the computation 
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of probaltilities. I Banks cannot increase the circulation beyond tvhat *tbe 
transactions of tbe country require; and it is not easy, if it be practioable 
even, to prevent the country enjoying all the circulation its transactions do 
require. There is far more fear from the speculations in companies of all 
denominations, than from any based on joint stock bank issues. 

But to the conclusion—“ the lame and impotent conclusion.” After some 
Tjflight declamatory va\>ourii^, the Bcjiort ‘’cone] Jed vith expressing aeon- 
'fident hope that, besides adopting such present remedies as may appear ju^t 
or expedient,,the House Mill keep steadily and anxiously in their view the 
consideration of this the greatest question which can occupy their attention; 
in onler, as circumstances may arise, to afford to the agriculturist of this 
kingdom that pruteetTon or relief which a just consideration of their situation 
in all its dillcrcntshearings still continues imperatively to suggest; 'and 
the Committee concludes by rejecting the Report; thus practically exein* 
plifying that their minds (that is the majority) are influenced by reasons 
similar, or the same, to those wo have advanced, for the information of those 
who may not have considered the subject in all its bearings. Tbe termina¬ 
tion of the Commons' inquiry avouches the same thing. 

We have devoted so much space to the indispensable obligation of exa¬ 
mining and discussing so much of the views of the Committee ns have 
reached us, that little remains for the technical operations of agriculture. 
The upland-hav is all‘ got*in and well, but it is very various in the bulk of 
be produce. "Upon tlielieavy lands it is abundant, in the light as greaUy 
lioficicnt, though the late itos havfe improved even them. The Swedish 
ti.-nips are in and up, exhibiting in most places a vigorous plant; but in 
n»' parts of the Eastern districts esiiecially, the black canker has damaged^ 
the crop. From the rains which have lately fallen we hope and imagine, 
however, that it will he a good turnip year. 

The crops of-corn are also various, but still we are»disposcd to think nei¬ 
ther wheat nor barley will be found below an average. On the good soils 
the promise is in most instances excellent. We have within the lar-t week 
passed through a pretty extensive country, exhibiting both light and heavy 
land, and wo never saw better. The late ruins have done wonders, not 
only in sw'elling the cam, but in preventing that premature and sudden 
i Mioning which would have dried the kernel to nothing. Tiie coninicncc- 
mont of harvest may be fixed generally for tbe first of August. Oats and 
will be ctft down before that, nay, in pretty large quantities towards the 
c-. i -i. Hut there will be more lime taken to get in the whole, from the com- 
paiutivcly smaller nih.iber of labourer.*! employed. We need not, liowc\er, 
‘p.‘culato much on the prospects of the future, for the sufficient supplies, the 
(lull demand, and decreasing prices demonstrate that the predominant opi¬ 
nion ivcords with ovr belief of good har^est, Wheat may be said to have 
fallen two shillings at least in Mark-lane during the last month, and more 
:n many of iho provincial markets. 

Look, then, farmers, to the tenor of this article, confirming all our former 
anticipations of the results of central associations, committees of inquiry, 
parliamentary relief, and the eflect of the seasons. Let it teach you to rely 
on your own prudence, skill, and industry; for these are the true, the only 

sources of a just dependapee. . „ , , 

•Imperial averages, July 8 “Wheat, 50s. 6rf.; Barley, 33s. Id, } Oats, 
23*. lOrf.; Rye, 25*. 2rf.; Pea8,42*. lorf. ^ 

The weather has been exceedingly favorable to the breed of game. The 
coveys gf partridges are large and nnmeroui, verv few nests have been 
spoiled in tffe hav, from its thinness knd lateness. The pheasants have died 
in some places lironi the croup to some amount. But, on tho whole, the 
season was never more favorable. 
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Trifolhim Inrornatum, or, Italian CIovpi\~T\xq Trifoliura lias, in many 
parts of the country, this season presented a most beautiful and luxuriant 
appearance, and, iiithou< 4 h the month of May and part of April were par¬ 
ticularly cold and frosty, still this plant has pr 9 fluced, in many places, fulV 
two tons per acre. On its first intmluctioii it was the general opinion that' 
severe frost would destroy it; hut this season has proved it (o be a more 
hardy plant than the old-fashioned broad clover, which has this summer, in 
too many instances, been a complete failure, either from late feeding or the 
severity of the spring. Another erroneous opinion'respecting this new 
clover was, that it would not grow to cut a second year; this, our informant 
bus fully proved to tlie contrary, as he has cut this season from a piece of 
ground which, in the early part of lust spring (163d) was fed down bare 
with sheep, and in .Tune following was cut in a green state for the cows and 
horses, and, before any seeds could have been deposited, the same piece 
was again fed off in the early part oflant April, and has now produced from 
thirty to forty hundred pur acre—and this on a piece of thin gravelly soil. 
It would be well if fanners generally were to harrow or drag in after harvest, 
in their young seeds, from six to ten pounds of trifolium per acre, for, if IT 
escape the ravages of the slug or fly, neither timt of feeding nor frost will 
injure it. Sheep are particularly partial to this pKint, and for early springs 
feud for lambs, nothing yet ever introduced ecfhals it cither in quality or 
quantity. The surest method of producing a crop is to drag it in as early , 
as possible after harvest, in any clean stubble, and alter to roll it or tread it 
*down hard with sheep. If the soil bo very light it would answer well to 
adopt the latter method, particularly after a shower of vain.— Salisburtf 
Journal. • 

Remedy for the Taint in the Potato Crop, —Amidst so many failures tliis 
season, there is one well cultivated farm in the parish of Burgue, in which 
there is a very promising potato crop. Two years ago, the tenant suffered 
considerably by the deficiency in bis cron; but last season those he intended 
for seed were planted two w'eeks after Whitsuudav. When they were tho¬ 
roughly ripe, tlioy were dug up, and about one hundred and fifty bushehs put 
into a pit two feet and a half wide; shovelst'ul of earth were fit'piently .scat¬ 
tered among them; a small quantity of straw, and six or eight inches of 
earth, covered them. They were not disturbed until the time for jilanting; 
the pit was then opened, and not a rotten one was to be seen; they were 
slightly sprouted, moist, and perfectly fresh. Before the time of planting, 
the manure had been turned two or threeit.imes, and was in a proper tem¬ 
perature. As soon as three drills were drawn, the manure was iti rcadine.ss, 
was quickly scattered, and the ground planted and covered in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the seed was cut. When the pit was opened, a few 
basketsful were carried into the potato-house, and when they were cut into 
the ordinary siice, they were laid on the floor, and a certain quantity of 
powder of lime thrown among them. After it was carefully mixed, they were 
quickly taken to^he field, and a finer broird has rarely been seen, even before 
tno taint made its appearance. The kinds planted are old blues and second 
earlies-'-flal^Is having failed on the farm for several years past. Durifig 
the extreme-^drought, the field was drill-harrowed; the drills w'ere theft 
plonghed,l ;0 preserve the little moisture they contained; and afterwards, in¬ 
stead of harrowing (the common practice), were carefully rolkid.—Corre- 
^mdeAt of the Dumfries Courier. ^ ^ 

Potatoes have of late years excited much alarm hv reason of a disease in 
the sets, and numereus methods have this season been tried to avoid the 
malady—in many instances fo little purpose; and complaints are numerous 
of partial decay in the sets, with a puny and weakly stem. Now, it must be 
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obseiVed, that suth complaints are not peculiar to the farmer,—the pftor 
cottager comes in for a share; and it were hard indeed to deny one the pri¬ 
vilege of stating facts, although they may seem a little uncouth to polished 
ears. Hut what signifies complaining ?' Were it not better to set about 
applying a remedy, by raising and encouraging mere vouthfiil vigomus 
varieties? Of succeediiij? in this wc do not despair; anil we call upon alt 
‘ ^nd sundry to turn attentioiiito this subject. Procure seeds from the most 
vigorous plant; bruise the pulp, and immerse in wa^cr; strain out the clean 
seeds ; dry them, and sow in spring; plant ont in a rich spot in May, about 
six incheif apart every w-ay; mark the most vigorou-s and preserve their 
tubers for planting the following spring. Select ultimately such as prove of 
e.vcellence in miality and fertility, and oxtend their culture. Were a tithe 
of farmers and cottagers to act in this rational manner, one cause of gi^m- 
hling would soon be removed.—Course nf Gotvrie Report for May, in Dun¬ 
dee Advertiser. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Purification of Coal-Gt^. —Mr, H. Phillips, suporintending etigitiuer of 
the Kxeter Gas Works, bas discovered the means of arresting the volulive 
alkali) to which, from its kfiown corrosive property, when in coulnct with 
copper or brass, is to be attributed the destruction of cocks, fittings, and 
meters; and as azote (one of the constituents of ammonia) is highly injuri¬ 
ous to respiration, that peculiarly pungent and obnoxious quality of the air, 
in rooms in which gas is burnt for a long portion of the night, is probably 
augmented, if not produced by it, from the circumstance of the ammonia 
not being previously separated: azote is alike injurious to combustionby 
employing two burners of the same size, and supplying one with gas from 
wiiich'the ammonia has been removed, and the other with »as rroiii wliich 
the ammonia has not becMi removed, the superiority of the light produced hy' 
the one over that produced by the other, will be clearly uppurcnt. Mr. Phil¬ 
lips has taken out a patent for his discovery .—Worcester Journal. 

New Lantf *—A lamp of a new construction, which describes a circle of 
light of about thirty feet in diameter, of the apparent intensity of sunsliine, 
showing the objects within its sphere a.s distinctly as on the table of a camera 
ohscura, has been erected at the head of the inclined plane in 8t. l,.conard's 
depot. Its object is to enable the engine-men to a distinct view of the in¬ 
clined ropes during the night, and this has been fully attained. The lamp 
consists of an argund burner placed in the focus of a large speculum of a 
}ieculiar form, by which the whole light is distributed just on the space 
where it is required; it is computed that the light on the above spaco is 
equal to that of twenty-five or thirty similar burners in common lamps. A 
lamp of this kind we have no doubt would be useful for other purposes ; it 
appears to us that the largest assembly-room might be brilliantly lighted by 
one placed at each end of the room, and one wouliFbo suflicient to light the 
stage of a theatre. The'cost of this one is said to be about 200/., but we 
understand it saves an annual expense of about half that sum. The in» 
ventor is a Mr. Rankin, and he names it the Cotioidal lamp, probably 
because (ho light is thrown from it in the form of a cone .—Caledonian Mer*- 
cuty. • 
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To Alexaniier Ililclile, o( LeriUt in the 
county of York, merchant, for a certain ini* 
provetnent in dretHlng and linlehing woollen 
clothe, and other woreti fabrice, being a com* 
municttlion from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Thmiias Vaux, of tVnodfiird Bridge, In 
the palish of Woodford, in the county of 
Essex, land surveyor, for hla invention of a 
certain moile of constructing and applying a 
revolving harrow for agricnltnral purposes. 

To Kohert Smith, of Manchester, in the 
coii^y of Lancaster, engineer, for his inven- 
tionffif certain Inipioveinciits in the means of 
connecting metallic platea fur the cuiistruc- 
tion of boilers and other piirposea. 

To Wlllinm Wright, of Salford, In the county 
of Lancaster, machine-maker, for hia inven¬ 
tion of certain improvements In twisting ma¬ 
chinery, used in the preparation, spinning, or 
twisting of cotton, dax, silk, wool, hemp, and 
other fibrous substances. 

To Henry Dunnliigton, of Nottingham, lace 
manufacturer, for his Invention of certain Im* 
provementa In making or manufacturing lace. 

To Samuel Hall, of Basford, In the county 
of Nottingham, gentleman, for his invention 
of Improvementa In propelling vessels: olso 
improvements in steam-engini's, and in the 
method or methods of working some parts 
thereof, some of which Improvements are ap* 
pllcahle to other useful purposes. 

To .losepli Bencke Oerottiwuhl, of Camber* 
well Grove, In the county of Surrey, merchant, 
for certain Impiovements In filtration, being a 
cominiinicatioii from a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To Francis Pettit Smith, of Hendon, in the 
county of Bliddlesex, furmer, for hia Invention 
of an Improved propeller for steam and other 
vessels. 

To William Gossage, of Stoke Prior, in the 
county of Worcester, fur his ii.venilon of cer¬ 
tain Improvements in ttie apparatus or means 
used for evaporating water from saline aolii- 
tlona, and In the construction of stoves for 
drying sa'is. 

To Luke Hebert, of Paternoster Bow, In the 
city of l,ondon, patent agent, for certain im* 
proved machinery and processea for eeono* 
mixing and purifying the manufacture of 
bread, a part of wblcti is aptilleable to other 
purposes. 

To Bsron Henry de Bode, Mojor-GeneTBl In 
the Russian service, of Edgeware Road,In the 
county of Bliddlesex, for his l|prentlon of Im* 
provemenls in eaiistana. 

To Manoah Bower, of Birmingham, in the 
county nf Warwick, for hla invention of im¬ 
provementa applicable to vurlous deacrlptiona 
of carriages. 

To John Young, of Wolverhampton, In the 
county of SudFord. pateiit lockamith, for hie 
Invention' of cerialii improvemei’ie in the 
m'akiug'oi; manufacturing nf metal hinges for 
doore, end other purposes. 

To Daniel Cbambere, of Carey Street, Lin* 
coln’c Inn, water-cloict manufacturer, and 
Joseph Hall, of ^forgaret Street, Caveodlsb 


Square, plumber, for their invention of an im> 
pruveroent In pumps. 

To BJiles Berry, of Chancery Lane, Holbo'rn, 
in the county of Middlesex, mechanical drat'ta* 
man, for certain improvements in macliiua^T, 
or appariCus fur cleaning, purifying, and dr^'s 
ing wlient, or other grain or seeds, being a 
communication from a fprsigoer residing 
abroa.I. ■ 

To Amos Gerald Hull, of Cockspur Street. 
Charing Cross, In the runiity of Bliddlesex, 
U<q., for ills invention of improvemeiits in in* 
strnmeiits for supplying the prolapsed nicrus. 

ToT.dward Blassey.ot King Street, Clerkeii- 
well, in the couiiiy of Bliddlesex, natch* 
iiiaker, for his inveiiiiuii of certain Improve* 
merits ia the apparatus used lor meusutiiig 
the progress of vessels tlirough the water, and 
for taking soundings at sen. 

To Jaculi Perkins, of kleet Street, in the 
city of Lundoii, civil engineer, for bis inven¬ 
tion of improvements in apparatus for cook*' 
ing. I 

To BIiIes<Uerry, of Chancery Lane, in the 
county of BlKuilcsex. civil engineer, for iiu- 
proved af^arutiu fur torrelyiug, baUng, and 
roasting vegetable substances, whicli, with 
cermin modifications mid additions, ia nUd 
appllciible to the ev.ipurutioii and concentra¬ 
tion of saccharine juices and other liquids, 
being a communication trom a foreigner re¬ 
siding abroad. 

To Charles Schafhautl, of Dudley, In the 
county of itorcester, iteiitleiiiiin, for h's iii. 
ventloti of eeitain Improved apparatus lor 
puddling iron. 

To John White, of the town and county of 
Southampton, engineer, for hia Invention of 
certain improvements in rotary steam-engines, 
which Implements, or parts thereof, are iijrpU- 
cabte to other useful purpos^is. 

To James Dredge, of the parish of Walcot, 

In the city of Bath and eoiinty of Somerset,for 
his Invention of certain improvemenm in the 
construction of si)s|ieiision chains for bridges, 
viaducts, aqueducts, and other purpose^, and 
In the construntloii of sucli bridges, vliiductr. 
or aqueducts. 

To John Hopkins, of pixmouth Street, 
Clerkcnwell, In tlic county of Bliddlesex, sur¬ 
veyor, fur hia Invention of impruvements iu 
furnaces for stiam-engines, boilers, an.l other 
purposes, 

To Louts Cachet, of Cambridge Reiiih, in 
the county of Mlddlrseg, gentleman, for Ids 
invention of ^Improvements in machinery for 
manufactiiring and producing velvets and 
certain other fabrics. ' 

To Joseph Bnnnett, of Newington Cause- 
way, in the county of Southwark, window- 
blind maker, for his invention of .certain im* 
'provementa In window-shutters, which Im¬ 
provements may ^also be fppiied to other 
useful purposes 

To Wllllanf Watson, of Liverpool, In the 
county 1 alatine of Lancaster, merehant, for 
certain Improvements In the manufactnrlng of 
tugara from beet-root and o)ber substances, 
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To John Young, of Wolverhampton, In the 
county of Stafford, patent lock-smith, for his 
Invention of certain improvements in mann< 
fneturlng boxes and pulleys for tvindou’-sashes 
and other purposes. 

^ ✓To Charles Pearce Chapman, of Cornhill, in 
* <he city of I.oiidon,stnc maniifactnfer, for his 
Invention of Improvements in printing silks, 
calicoeR, and otlvcr fabrics. 

'J'o William Barratt, of Brighton, in the 
county of Sussex, founder, for his invention 
of eerlain improvements In apparatus for 
generating and purifying gas for tiie purposes 
of illitminatinn. * 

To Hamer Siansdeld, of Leeds, In the county 
of York, merchant, for improvements In ma¬ 
chinery for preparing certain ihreitds or yarns, 
and for weaving certain fabrics. 

To John Woo'rlch, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, professor of cliemistry in 
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the Boyat School of Medicine at Birmingham, 
for hia invention of certain improvements In 
producing or making tliesiibstoncecomfhoidy 
called or known by the name of carbonate of 
baryta or carbonate of barytes. 

To John M'Huwall, of Johnstone, in tits 
county of Renfrew, North Britain, and of 
Slanehesler, in the county of laiiicaster. en¬ 
gineer, for his invention of certain improve¬ 
ments In tl’i nachincry fur sawing timber, 
and in the mode of applying power to the 
same. 

To George Richards RIkIngton, of Birming¬ 
ham, In the county of Warn ick, gill-toy manu¬ 
facturer, for his invention of an improved 
method of gilding bopper, brass, and 'other 
metals or alloy of metals. 

To Alexander Stocker, of Birmingham, In 
the eouiuy of Warwick, gentleman, for his 
liiventluii of Improvonieots in machinsry for 
making tiles. 


• BANKRUPTS, 

FKOM junk«J20, to jl'ly 22, 1836, inci.usivk. 


. .lime 2S.—J. Waiir, Lynii Regis, Norfolk, 
stationer and printer. T. H. Rvx, Milsom- 
street. Rath, milliner. J. Mitciibli-, Bright- 
helinstone, Sussex, lodglng-huusekeeper. W. 
SreraT, Newick, Sussex, wlne-inorchant. W. 
F. Atrivs and It. FiiRicsi tur, Houiidsditeh, 
hrickluyers. T. UOcBHS.Cranbourne-street, 

I, eieester square, straw-bonnet-msiker. R, 
Quiv. I’uik-laiie, Piccadilly, coachmakcr. B. 
Wii,i,i.t.usoN, Derby, saddler. G.CoMaxs, 
('hichester, common brewer. J. ^VAl>Dl^'n- 
TON’, Pontefract, Yorkshire, common brewer. 

J. Rirtk, jun., llminstcr, iiomersetshire, lace 
Dianiifactiirer. 

July 1.—W.sf.taNs, Arbour-place, Fairfield, 
Stepney, rupe-mannfseturer. J. II.abman, 
Clirton, Bristol, jeweller. B. AseiNAi. 1 ., 
Ranisbultuni, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. 

July 5.—J. I)hRi.v, Bnltlcs-bridge-mill, Raw- 
reth, Kssex, miller. It. Gimsom, Leicester, 
Rtraw Imt-dcaler. J. Mavea, HoiindsdUch, 
warebouseman. G.Wiisour,Hexbuin,North¬ 
umberland, spirit-dealer. E- T, (foCBMAV, 
Leominster, Herefordshire, scrivener, T. 
Paossica, Worcesttr, builder. W. Wiiitic, 
Aston, Uirmlngliam, cabinet-maker. 

July 3 — J. BottomL sr, Beech-street, Bar¬ 
bican, fanlight manufacturer. J. Nii:noi.T., 
Pope's Heii'l-alley, oil-broker,* T. H. Fo-i- 
nRSTKR. Baltic Coffee-house, Tlireadnecdle- 
street, Hiissia broker. J. Uai.b, Bromley, 
Middlesex, maltster. J. Smith, Curxun-street, 
Mayfair, .furnishing ironmonger. B. II. 
Mann, PurUaiiei>t;Street, Westminster, ilneo- 
draper. 1. M-^crv, Landogo, Monnioutli- 
shire. Innkeeper S. Mi>AHULt,, Maucliester, 
commission agent, T. FbAStiaTY, Batli. tai¬ 
lor, B. L. Tavi-or, IHghwotlh, M'iltahlre, 


saddler. J. RAManaw, KIrkgate, Bradford. 
Yorkshire, hatter. 

July 13.->-H. J. CoRRN, Great Prescott* 
street, Ooodroan*s-fIelds, merchant. C. 
WiiiauT, Dover-street, Piccadilly, hotel- 
keeper. J. Jacks ov, Poultry, glnss-dealer. 
J. It. Tatlor, Robin Hood and Little John. 
Depirord, victualler. C. IIali., Salford, Lan¬ 
cashire, malt dealer. J. MAit«HAi.f.. llollltig- 
ton, Cheshire, grocer. S. Jacor, -Sheffield, 
clothes dealer. J. V.vvwuHTii, Badcllfie, 
Lancashire, Ironmonger. 6. WALKan, New- 
port, Shropshire, diaper. 

July 15.—1. Aacaan, Regent-clrcns, Picca¬ 
dilly, tailor. J. Ro w ARt»s, Shepherd*s-mar- 
ket,Mayfair, carverand gilder. It.Fi.sMiKO, 
Soley-terrace, I'euionvlllc, lodging-house¬ 
keeper. Af. C. GuArTo.v, Alcester, Warwick¬ 
shire, tanner. T. IloK, Fenny Compton. War¬ 
wickshire, draper and grocer, G. :* CAaLiSTT, 
Cirmingbam. Jeweller. 

July 19.—J. KawNRnr, Spencer-street, 
Northampton-square, goldsmith and jswcller. 
W, IIiNOLBV.Oray's-inn-lane, cheesemonger. 
F. Nrwton, Norwich, sllk-mercer. J. An- 
BRKW, Rising-bridge, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. J. DircKWORTH, Broughton, Lan- 
casiiiie. calico-printer. W. Shortmosm, 
Leamington Priors, Warwleksbire, jeweller. 
J. Smith, Chesterfield, Inn-keeper. J. P. 
IIoRTOV, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, en¬ 
gine-boiler maker. W. Walford, Birming¬ 
ham, maltster. 

July 33.—T, Griffiths, Liverpool, builder. 

J, Pixx, Fisherton Anger, Wiltshire, cheeso 
factor. G. P.Tort, Exeter, linen-draper. T. 
Dkkm, bridport, grocer. C. CoMSks, Chi¬ 
chester, common-brewer, 
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COMMERCIAL. AND MONEY-MARKET kEPORT. 


Tuk RCCLinnts from rII the great ma* 
niifactiiring districts continue to exhibit 
the most satisfactory pictures of iiutionul 
industrial prosperity. Occa.sional fluc- 
tuatiuns among the several varieties of 
goods fusiliuned by manufacturing ac- 
tivity> and by which a temporary dulness 
with respect to one particular article is 
occasioned by an extraordinary excite* 
meat in the case of some other, will of 
course be of continued recurrence. But 
taking a general view of the operative 
class of society, the demand for labour 
is full to abundance, and seems io Imflle 
even al) the appliances which machinery 
can furnish to modify and contnd it. 

In the Market for Colonial produce, 
there has lately been considerable anima¬ 
tion in the purchase of British Planta* 
tiou Sugars; it is now found that the 
Jute large arrivals so far from gorging 
the Market, are scarcely adequate to the 
ordinary demand, and tlie Grocers as 
well as the Uefiiiurs, who, in anticipation 
of these arrivals, hud been limiting their 
purchases to their immediate occasions, 
are coming forward so eagerly, as to 
have caiiseii an advance of about Is. per 
cw't., and to make many of the holders 
hesitate to sell even ul that improve* 
ment. 

The present stuck of British Planta¬ 
tion Sugars is 26.470 hhds. and trs., 
being iSiOO less than at the c(nT-es]iond- 
ing- date of last year; the total stock of 
Mauritius Sugar (East India Duck in¬ 
cluded) is GO,430 hags, showing a dimi¬ 
nution, as compared witli last year, of 
‘iO,I20 bags. 

In Mauritius Sugars, the advance Las 
licen coromensurute witli that obtained 
on the produce of the West Indies, and 
is soppoi ted by a steady demand on the 
pait of the Grocers ; in East India, the 
dfinand is checked by the indisposition 
on the part of the holders tu give way a 
little ill prhe; there have, however, 
lieeii some inquiries for Siam at last 
xale's prices. Tiie Market for Foreign 
-Sugars is extremely dull, and in the few 
transactions which have lately taken 
place, the sellers have been compelled to 
make a considerahle sacrifice. 

Tlio present quotatiotis are, for Ja- 
uiaica, brown to middling, 67«.toC9s.; 
.good line, 70 r. to TAs ,; Barhadoes, 
00«yt<i73* > lilauritius, bruwii, 03s. to 
; yidlow, G5s. Oil. tu 71*. Od.; Ben¬ 
gal, yellow, 38*. ti) 38*. fk^.; white, 30*. 
to 43s.; Manilla and Java, 28t. to 42s.; 
Siam and China, 3i(.to40«.; Hsvaii- 


iiah, brown, 37*. to 39*.; yellow, 40*. to 
42s ; white to fine white, 62s.6d. to 55s. 

Until tlie last week, there was a con¬ 
tinued steady demand fiir Refined Sugiws ^ 
both foi^ sliipping and for home 
sumption; latterly, the demand for the 
Continent has subsided, but the Grocers 
are ready purdiasers at fair prices. 

Much business has lately lieen done 
in the finer descriptions of West India 
Molasses: the prices realized have been, 
for Trinidad, 3Is.; Dominica, 34*. to 
34*. Oi/.; other kinds, 32s. to 84*.; fur 
fine Antigua, 33*. has been refused. 

There is a continued extensive con¬ 
sumption for British Plantation Coffee, 
which has occasioned .m eager demand 
on the part of the Grocers for all clean 
qiiiilitie.s, particularly of good coloury 
descriptions, biit unclean is of very dull 
sale. Jamsicii, middling, and low mid¬ 
dling, has realized 91*. tu 97*- Od.; good 
to line UL'dinary, 79*. to 80.*.; Deme- 
rara, middling. 94*.; Trinidad, good and 
line ordinary, 86*. Gd. to 88*. Od. There 
is also a good demand for East India 
Coffee for home consumption, and a 
mmlerate one at somcwliat easier ]irices 
for shipping; good and fine ordinary 
Ceylon, at the Oi/. duty, 75*. Od. to 
77*. Od.: good ordinary Mucha at (i7*-0d. 
Foreign Coffee has, towards the close of 
the month, suffered a depression of Is. 
to 2s.; good ordinary coloury Brazil has 
sold at 51*. to 52*.; Sc. Domingo, good 
ordinary mixed, 52*. Od., and good 54*.; 
Baiiia, good ordinary niixrl pale, 49*. 6d. 
tu 50*. 

The demand for Rum, particularly for 
Leeward Inlands, has iieen very exten¬ 
sive for some time past, and for these, 
us Avell as fur Jamaica, an advance of 
Id. per gallon has taken place during 
the month. Leewards, proof to 3 per 
cent, over,have sold for 2*. 4d. to 2*. 5d., 

5 to 8 over, 2s. 0.1. tu 2*. 7d.; Jamaica, 

17 per cent, over, 3*. lOd.. 28 to 34 over, 
4s. 2 f. to 4*. 5d.; 35 to 38 over, 4*. Cd. 
to 4*. Gf/. Very little has been done in 
Brandy and Geneva. 

The piibli'c sales of Tea have gone off 
witli roiirh spirit, and at full prices, par¬ 
ticularly the better qualities of Congou ; 
ordinary Teas were heavy, and a large 
portion was taken in ; fine Congous 
fetched Is. lOd. to 2*. Gf ; common, 

It 2d. to I*. 34i^.; coincuou Hysons, 
2s. 9d. to 2s. ,lld. 

Cotton has regained the former prices 
wliich had given way, in some degree, 
in consequence of the large impurta- 
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tiona; much Imsinesa is doing both for 
shipping and on spiculation, as well as 
for the manufacturers. The prices re¬ 
cently obtained have been for Bengal, 
4j//. to ; Surat, iW. t(* 7|'^. J flladras, 
&ld. to 7<f,; Kgyptiaii, 14'/. 

The large public sales of Indigo, 
• Which have recently conciuiled, have 
Ifone oif generally with great spirit, and 
M considerably advanced prices; the 
improvement "resulting, as compared 
with the prices of the former sales, is 
9d. to ]«. for middling good and tine, 
and Gd to i)d. for ordinary and coiiMirn- 
ing sorts of Bengal, dud Sd. to !)d for 
Madras. Of the whole quantity offered. 
1500 chests have been taken by the home 
trade, 000 chests hought in, and the re¬ 
mainder, nearly 7000 chests for export¬ 
ation, except a small quantity on specu¬ 
lation. 

The Wool sales have gone off with 
great animation, particularly the Co¬ 
lonial desci'i|)tintis, whiidi ha^e obtained 
an adi'anceof I^r/. to 2d. ou the preced¬ 
ing sale.s. At the various hiy's, too, ia 
the country, the dencieucy of the clip 
this season, and the short stocks on 
hand have induced ready purchases at 
prices rather higher than those of last 
season. 

Pimento and Pepper are in no great 
demand, but with firm prices; Ja¬ 
maica Ginger i.s much in request; there 
is litile Crill fur Mace, Nutmegs or 
Cloves, but the qiiutatiuiis have not 
given way. 

The unsettled state of the weather 
has interrupted the Wheat-ieapiiig, 
which had i^mineiiced partially after 
the middle oT the mouth; and by the 
short arrivals eoiiseqiient upon the in- 
terniption, an advance e.f about 2#. per 
quarter took place. In Burley and Cats 
the trade is very dull. 

Hops appear to promise an abundant 
crop; the duty is now estimated at 
250,000/., hut there ure not wanting 
those who anticipate its reaching 
300.000/. 

The recent announeement made by 
the Directors of the Bank of England, 
that the rate of discount would be In¬ 
creased to 4^ per cent, produced some 
apprehension for the moment in the 
commercial world, lest it portended 
some violent restriction of the circula¬ 
tion, anji the consequence was a depie- 
Giation in Consols to the extent td 
nearly ^ per ij^nt., and a siidtlen fall of 
prices in every de.scr/^tion of BaUwuy 
Shares. Tliis effect was diowever very 
transient, and was speedily overcome by 
a better state pf the Foreign Exchanges 
than had previously obtained, particu* 


larly of the New York exchange upon 
England. * 

The continued inaction of Cordova, 
and the sinister suspicions to which his 
conduct give.s rise, have an unfavonrahle 
effect upon Spauisli Securities: Active 
.Stock is nearly 4 per cent, worse than 
it was a month ago, and the other de¬ 
scriptions are proportionately depressed; 
Portnguesi; honds have, as usual, sym- 
pathixed in the fluctuations of the Secu¬ 
rities of tiie neighhoiiring states. 

The closing |irices of the principal 
National Seeiirities. and of Shares in 
the priiieipui Joint Stock speculations,' 
on the 26*th) are sulijoined. 

KKOLISU FlTKns. 

Bank Stork, 212^—Three per rent. 
Beduced, 90^ Three per cent. Con¬ 
sols, —Three and a liait per cent. 

Beduced, I—Three and a Half per 
cent. New, Uffi Long Annuities, 
IIJCO, India Stock, 253 .9—In¬ 

dia Bonus, 2 dis. par—Exchequer Bills, 
10 12—Consols for .Account, 01| 

SHARKS. 

Canada Land Cunipaiiy, 37 ff—Aus¬ 
tralian Agricultural Company, 30 41 — 
New Brunswick Land Company, 6 5 
dis.—Van Diemen's Land Company, 
13 14—General Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, 27 ^—Australian Banking Com¬ 
pany, 16 16 par—Irish Proviucia! Bank, 
46 7—Irish Nationttl Bank, 16 17’** 
English Provincial Bank, 3 4 par— 
South Afrii'un Bank, par I—Colonial 
Bank, 1 2—luijierial Brazil Mining 
Company, 26 7—General Mining Com¬ 
pany, 7 6. 

B.U1.WAY8. 

London and Birmingham, 65 70 po). 
—London and Hoiitliampton. par. 2 pm, 
—Loiiiloit and Briglitun, 7 6 pm.— 
London and Greenwich, 4 S pm.—Lon¬ 
don and Hlacku'ttll, J | dig.—London 
Grand Jiinciion, J dis- ^ pm.— Great 
, Western, 16 16 pm. — South Kasterii, 2 } 
pm—North Midland, 44 64 pm,—York 
and North Midland, par. 1 pm.—Derby 
and Binuinghiira, 2 3. 

FOIIKIOM riJNOS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 103J |—Brazi. 
linn, 1624, 5 per cent. 684—Chilian, 

6 per cent. 47 8—Colombian, 6 per 
cent. 2.9 4—Danish, 3 per cent. 76^ 7 
— Dutch, 24 per rent. .ISJ J—Ditto, 

5 per cent. 103g J — Mexican, 6 per 
cent .324 34 —Peruvian, 6 percent. 21^ 
24 —Portuguese Scrip, 0 per cent. 1 4~” 
Portuguese Hcgeiicy, 5 per cent. Ji) 4 
—Ditto, 1035, 3 per cent., 404 t” 
—Bussian £ Sterling, per cent. IlOf 
114 —Spanish Active Bonds, 1834* 36| 

9 —Ditto Deferred Ditto, lii| {—Ditto 
Passive Ditto, 11| {. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

June 20.—Lord Ashburton and other Peers urged tho importance of inp. 
proving the Post-office Establishment, and of thi policy of seeking to extena* 
the advantages of the establishment for the benefit of the public, and of 
not looking to it so sedulously as a source of revenue. ' , . 

June 23.—Lord Lyndhurst moved the second reading of the Prisoners ' 
Defence by Counsel Bill. His Lordship poweifully illustrated the great in¬ 
justice and inconsistency in the present slate of the law and the practice on 
this subject, and of the monstrous severity with which it bore upon those 
placed at the criminaVs bar.—Several Noble Lords gave their support to the 
Bill, which was read a second time. 

June 24.—Their Lordships went into Committee on the Scotch Entails 
Bill. On clause 3 being read, the Earl of Mansfield objected to the clause 
which allowed tho heirs of entail, in possession, the power to grant feus for 
building, notwithstanding the prohibition in the deeds of entail. The prin¬ 
ciple was one which he could not agree to, as it would enable the heirs of 
entail to let land, to increase the Io7. constituenef; it would also he very 
injurious to tho heirs in succession, and be productive of much ineoiire- 
nicncc where a difference of political opinion existed. Tho Noble Lord con¬ 
cluded by moving that clause 3 be expunged.—^The Earl of lloseben-y had 
proposed the clause with the impression that it would produce considerable 
beneficial effects on the estates of gentlemen of small fortune.—The Earl of 
Devon did not think it a prosier clause to be introduced into the Bill, and 
therefore he should support the motion of his Noble Friend. After a few 
words from Lord WharncliiTe, the House divided, when there appeared—for 
the clause, 17 ; against it, 29 ; roiyority, 12. 

Juno 27.—Lord Melbourne brought forward the Commons’ alleralions of 
their Lordships’ amendments to the Municipal Corponitiuns (Ireland) Bill, 
for the purpsse of inducing the adopl|on of those alterations. His Lord- 
ship said he grieved that their Lordships should have made such extensive 
changes in the Bill, actually altering its principle us well as its<details; and 
he could not but think that, had the Commons made any similarly extensile 
and vital alterations in a Bill originating in their Lordships' House, their 
Lordships would have rejected them. The Commons, in the;desire of 
maintaining a good understanding with their Lordships, had not insisted 
on their restoration of tho whole of their Bill, but they had named some of 
the Corporations of Ireland, declaring that they could not consent to the 
entire destruction of the principle of the Bill by the annihilation of Corpo¬ 
rations in Ireland—a sentiment in the justness of wliich he concurred. jEfe 
moved that the amendments of the Commons be taken into consideration. 
Lord Lyndhurst' entered into an eloquent explanation and vindication of 
his political career, especially as regarded his conduct on the Catholic claims, 
and his subsequent proceedings towards Ireland. He confessed that ho 
had acquiesced in tho full concession of the Cattfolic claims, but he must 
also avow that he had been grievously 'lisappointed by the results. Instead 
of peace and satisfaction being the effects, the concessions had only given 
rise to new and extensive agitations, to the undermining and assaulting of 
all authority, and to the advancing of the most extravagant and tiircatening 
demands. With respect to the amendments to the Bill, sanctioned by so 
largd a majority of their Lordxhips, he for one must adfierc to them as re¬ 
quisite to tho tranquillity and security of our Protbstant Establishments. 
His Lordship resisted the motion. Earl Grey said he thought that their 
Lordships had been rather severe towards Ireland. He was most an.xious to 
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promote compromise, ami pro^Ms^ a plan for allowing Corporations toicoii- 
tinue, and the voters to have limited intluence in returning to the Corpora¬ 
tions, The Duke of Wellington resisted the Commons* alterations; he 
should adhere to the Bill as anaended by their Lordships. I^ord Melbourne 
replied, stating that' he could noL|Consent to defer tlus measure, and that 
ho must press furwaitl the Bill, oelicving it to he just and right. The 
/House then divided. The numbers were—for the motion, 78; against it, 
• 142; majority, 64. ’? 

.Iiine SO.-i-Lord Ellenborough presented the Report of the Committee 
aippointed k) draw up reasons to be forwarded to the Commons for not agree¬ 
ing to the restoration of corporate towns, &c., in the Bill regarding Munici¬ 
pal C'orporations, Ireland. His T/)rdsliip moved that the reasons be adopted. 
Lord Melbourne said that ho did not concur in them, but that ho should 
offer no opposition to the unwise course which he considered the majority of 
Lords to be pursuing regarding Ireland and this Bill, They were adopted, 
and at a conference with tlie Commons, the reasons were delivered. 

July 2.—Tlie Bishop of Exeter inquired when the House might expect to 
have laid on the table a copy of the Report of tiie Commissioners of Educa¬ 
tion in Ireland ?—^Thc Duke of Leinster said he had written fur it, but had 
not yet received it. 

July 4.—The Marq’iiesa of Londonderry deferred putting questions on the 
subject of Spanish affairs, as he had no desire to throw ditllculties in the 
way of the Government. 3kt the same time he hoped that the Government 
would cautiously ohsmrvo tl^ eUuation of the British forces in the Peninsula. 
—Earl Miuto observed that no forbearance fVoni the Noblo I.<ord was 
required. The British forces in Spain were not placed in any new situation; 
besides, they were only auxiliaries. 

July 7.—The. Duke of Richmond presented the second Report of tho 
Select Committee as to the danger that might result from locomotive 
engines passing through crowded streets and places. The Committee 
ascertained that there might be great danger Irom fire, but they did not 
recommend any particular measure as a remedy: at the same time they 
entertained the opinion that if the Companies were rendered lialde to make 
good any damage that might result from their engines, that would promote 
caution, if i^pt security. 

July 8.~Tho Marquess of Westmeath moved for a copy of a petition 
which had been presented to the Crown, through the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, relative to the Chureh patronage which was now 
vested in the Crown, the former possessors of it having teen Roman Catho¬ 
lics.—Agreed to. 

July 11.—The I,ord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Impri¬ 
sonment for Debt Bill.—The Duke of Wellington objected to the lateness 
of the period at which so important a measure was brought on; and, with a 
view to postpone it till another session, moved that it bo read a second time 
that day three weeks.—On a division, the numbers were, for the amend¬ 
ment, 46; for the second reading, 22. 

July 12.—-Their LordJhips received a message from the Commons, re 
(TOesting a conference on the subject of the amendments in the Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill. The conference took place, and the reasons offered 
by the Commons were ordered to be considered. The House then went into 
CommiMee.on tho Tithe Comnmta/ion Bill, and several amendments were 
agreed to. 

July 15.—t)n the'motion of the lord Chancellor, the Order of the Day 
for taking into considordtinn the reasons of the House of Commons to the 
amendments made by their Lordships to the Municipal Act Amendment 
Bill, was read.—The Lord Chancellor moved that their Lordships do agree 
XLVii, no, clxxxviu. 2 o 
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to the first amendments made by the Commons.—Lord,Lynflhurst eom* 
plained of the difficulty of discussing these amendments until they hsd been 
printe<l. After a desultory conversation, Viscount Melbourne suggested that 
it would be better to have these amendments printed at once. The motion 
was agreed to, ^ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^ 

June 20.—Mr. G. Price asked Lord Palmerston whether any cartel had 
been concluded for the exchange of such of his Majesty's forces as might 
fall into the hands of Don Carlos: his Lordship replied that they would of 
course be exchanged under the Eliot convention.'—The House went into 
Committco on the Stamp and Excise duties.- The Chanpellnrol the Exche¬ 
quer proposed a resolution that the duty on newspapers should be reduced to 
one penny.—Sir Charles Knightley moved, us an amend men t, that certain 
reductions should be made in the excise duty on soap. The Hon. Baronet 
said that great benefit would result to the farming interest from the measure 
he urged, and contended that no real advantage could accrue to the poorer 
classes from the cheapness of new’spapers.—After an extended debate, the 
question was put upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer s proposition, and 
carried by a majority of .$3, the numbers being, for the original motion, 241-; 
for the amendment, 208. • 

.luno 21.—Mr. . Hume presented the petition of 34 architects who had 
been competitors regarding the best design fof rebuilding the Houses of 
Parliament, praying to be heard by Counsel, or for the appointment of com¬ 
petent persons to invesUgato the grounds of the Commissioners' report, pre¬ 
viously to a final decision on the design. 

June 22.—The Report of the Metropolitan Suspension Bridge Bill, after 
some opposition, was received and agreed to, on a division of 109 for it, and 
38 against it.—Mr. Gully brought forward statements in support of the 
ch.arges made by Mr. O'Connell against Mr. Hardy, regarding the Ponte¬ 
fract election.--The proposition to print a letter of Mr. Hardy's was nega¬ 
tived, on a division, of Ayes, 97 ; Noes. 136.—The Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer said that he should press the whole of the Stamp Duties Bill; and that 
.he confidently expected to be able to carry it this Session. 

June 23.—Mr. Grote again brought forward his motion for a Bill to provide 
that the votes at elections be taken by ballot. After a long debate the House 
divided, when there appeared, for the motion, 88 ; against it, 139; majority 
against it, 51. 

.Tune 24.—^Mr. Maclean asked if the Poor-law Commissioners had the 
power of preventing the poor from attending divine service on Sundays?— 
Lord J. Russell said lhaton one occasion they had been let out, and instead of 
going to church they spread themselves over the country, doing much damage 
to the public. 

June 27.—Lord J. Russell moved that after the 1st of July all Orders of 
the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions, it being important to have 
their Bills in the House of Lords before August next. The regulation was 
adopted. * 

June 28.—A long debate took place -m a motion of Lord G, Lennox, tfiat 
the Report of the Committee on the Brighton railway should be agreed to. 
The result was a majority of 101 to 61 in favour of Stephenson’s line. 

June 29.—On the motion of Mr, Hiiroe the resolutions of tlTe Committee 
for inquiring into the salaries of the officers of the Hovse were agreed to. 

June 30.—After the presentation of many petitions, there was a Confeiv 
ence with the Lords. The “ Reasons" having been presented and read to 
the House, Lord Ji Russell said, that as these Reasons held out no prospect 
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of any settlenient between the Commons and the Lords, as to what ought to 
be the provisipnr of the Irish Corporations Bill, he should not propose diat 




they be taken into consideration that day three months. His Lordship ob- 








iTirTTrfiJi- 


him to cherish a hope that at no distant period, perhaps within a few months, 
their Lordships would co-operato in the devising of measures for the improve- 
* ment of local government it Ireland.—Sir R. Peel 'ndemned (he proposition 
now made, and thought that they ought to take mto consideration the Lords' 
Reasons.~j^’ler some dUeu&sion, the motion was carried without any divi¬ 
sion, by wnich decision (he Commons have terminated the mutter for the 
present session.—Sir J. Hanraer moved a resolution condenniatory of Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament receiving pay as the avowed advocates in the House of 
any set of men.—On a division, the resolution was negatived by 178 to C7. 

July 1.—^Viscount Morpeth moved the Older of the Day for the Commit¬ 
tee on the Church of Ireland Bill.—Mr..S. Crawford then brought forward 
his resolution, “ That it is expedient that tithes, and all rnmpositions for 
tithes in Ireland, should cease, and be for ever extinguished.”- The subject 
seemed to excite little if any interest; few Members were present, and the 
motion was opposed both by Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Grattan, who recom¬ 
mended the resolution to be withdrawn. It was eventually negatived by 51 
to 18.—The House went into Committee, and the clauses up to the 43t.h' 
were agreed to, after a lon>j but desultory discussion upon some of them. 

July 4.—On the Order of the Day having been moved for the House going 
into (,'ommittee on the Church of Ireland Bill, Sir G. Sinclair expressed his 
belief that Ministers could not be sincere in their attachment to this measure, 
or they would have brought it forward at an earlier p<j|*iod of the session, 
when there must have been a greater probability of its passing.—The House 
then went into Committee; and Lord Mahon moved the omission of the 
50th, or appropriation clause.—A debate of great length eiisuod.—Lord 
Stanley remarked, that the people of Irelan^if they now followed the advice 
of Mr. O'Comiell, would, us in former instances, do so to their own detri- 
inont.—Ml’. O’Cnnuell replied, “ It is untrue.”- -A scene of indescribable 
confusion ensued.—Lord Stormont rose to order, as did several other Hon. 


Members; and Mr. Bernal, the Chairman, declared Mr. O'tJoniiell out of 
order, and stated that lie would have sooner noticed his conduct, but that in 
the present tfouse of Commons such matters were so frequent, that to re¬ 
mark upon thorn would be a serious interruption of the public business.— 
Lore J. Russell expressed his concurrence in what had fallen from the Chair, 
and expressed his hope that Lonl Stanley would no longer cdiarge Ministers 
with- acting under an influence that they dared not resist.—Lord Stanley 
jiroceeded lo reiterate his charge, and Lord J. Russell rose to order.—The 
Chairman began by talking about the diflieulty of his position, but having 
been met by u tremendous cheer from the House, pronounced against the 
Noble Lord, by stating Lord Stanley to be in order.--Lord Stanley then 
concluded his sxiecch, and Mr. O’Connell spoke for some time. Among 
other observations, he said—" The people of Ireland will not accept, next 
.year, what you offer them this; I had almost said they s/ia// not accept it.” 
—Ijii’d J. Russell closed -the debate. In the course of his speech he said, 
it the division were less than it had been, or if he were loll in a minority, 
then, as a Minister of the Crown, or as a Member of Parliament, he would 
not liold himself responsible for attempting the settlement of tho question 
as regardoj} Ireland.—The House, divided. The numbers w’ere, for the 
clause, 290; against it, 264; majority in its favour, 25. 


July 5.—Sir R. P^el inquired if the General Order published in the news- 
pers, as addressed to rhe British Legion in Spain by Brevet Lieut.-Col. 


Evans, was genuine or not ?—Lord Palmerston said that, speaking as ft 
Minister of the Crown, he knew nothing oHicially of the document in ques¬ 
tion : but that, as an individual, be believed it to be authentic. 
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Jaly 7.—-The House having gone into Comroitteo on the Court of Sessions 
(Scotfand) Bill, Sir W. Rae moved an amendment, by which 800/. a-yeai* 
would be saved to the public. The House, however, negatived the motion 
by a majority of 53 to 34. 

July 8.—Lord J. Russell moved the committal of the Established Church 
Bill.—Mr. C. Lushington moved, as an amendment, that an address be pre¬ 
sented to his Majotsy for the appointment of a|:ommission to consider aiid^ 
report on the expediency of abolishing the existing system of translation of* 
Bishops.—After a debate, the House divided, when the amendment was 
negatived by 124 to 11.—Another amendment was proposed b^ Mr: Trevor, 
and negatived by 142 to 22.—The House then went into Committee on the 
Bill, and proceeded as far as the 8th clause. 

July^ 11.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the Report of the 
Committee appointed to prepare reasons for the Lords for dissenting from 
some amendments made by their Lordships to the Municipal Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill.--The House then went into Committee on the Stamp 
Duties Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. 

July 12.—On the Order of the Day having been read for going into Com¬ 
mittee on the Established Church Bill, Mr. Jervis moved an instruction to 
the Committee, that a clause he introduced, providing that no clergyman 
should hereafter be qualified to hold a living in Wales, without ha\ing a 
competent knowledge of the Welsh language.— A debate of some length 
followed, and the instruction was agreed to by a majority of 74 to 64. 

July 13.—Sir (’. Burrell complained of a breach of privilege, he having 
been charged with receiving a compensation of 15,0iJu/. for property worth 
only a few hundred pounds, by which he was induced to alter his opinion, 
and support Stephenson's Brighton line of Railway. He declared it to be 
false, and that ho should deem himself unworthy of his seat if he could bo 
guilty of any such conduct.—After a long conversation, in the course of 
which Lord J. Russell declared that the whole House could bear icstiiuony 
to the character of the lionourable Baronet, it was ordered that Mr. Cundy 
should attend at the Bar of the House. 

July 14.—The House discussed the Report on the Established Church 
Bill. The various clauses were considered, and several divisions took place. 
All were in favour of the Bill. The last was on a motion by Mr. C. Buller, 
to reduce still further than .s provided for by the Bill the emoluments of the 
Bishops. It was lost by a large majorii}. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 


Qrs. ended July 5, In- De- 

1S35. 1 ISSC crease, crease. 
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It appears from the above, that there is on increase on the year of no less 
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•<han*2,045,456/., and on the quarter of ] ,306,648/. The principal increase 
nati been in the Ciistorns revenue, i)eing4nainly occasioned by the incrcj^sed 
consumption of tea, in consequence of the fall in its price, growinj? out of 
(he abolition of the monopoly. There has also been an increase of 8.34.012/. 
in the Excise, of which 713,021/. has been in the ({nartcr now ended. Thiii 
account bears, therefore, the uio.st decisive testimony to the flourishing state 
of the country, and shows that our resources arc not only unimpaired, but 
greater than at any former leriod. 


FOUKIGN STATE.S. 


ntANCJi. 

Trial and Execution of A!ibaud.^Ti\& trial of this criminal, for an 
attempt to assassinate the King tif the French, commenced in the Court of 
Peers on the Sth .July, and ooneliidod on the atlcrnoon of the ftillowlng day. 
On hi' tii*- asked by the l*jv>idciil to declare his motives for iittoinptuig to 
coinniit '"ueh an enonmms crime, Alibaud said—“ that he had done it from 
Ci)uvi(;tii>n. and that he hud already .»nfliciently explained his motiies." The 
mnu; inul which the prisoner minifested at the time when the King's life 
was attcinplod, was equally apparent during the trial, and in his incoherent 
ami internporatc defence ,*111 which he declaimed violently in favour of re- 
pnhlicaii instiliiti.ms, and against the government of J.ouis Philippe; and 
that he liad tlie same right*oYer l^onis I’hilippc as Ibmtus had oier Ciesar: 
he was .soon, however, stopped short in liis bravado, and the Court retired to 
deliberati' on Its \crdict. On their return Alibaud was condeiuued to Iho 
l>nuishiuoiif of parricides, viz.:—to walk to the scatlbld in his shirt and bare¬ 
footed, his head co\ore(l with a black veil, and the sentence to be road to him 
on reaching the place of exociUion in the presence of the people, and then 
to he di'capitaled. lie was condemned to pay tlic costs of tlie iri-il ! and to 
he e.xecnted as soon as the Attorney-General should think proper. He w,a» 
»*xeeiited aceordingly. 

SPAIN. 

The war in the North of Spain atlhcts humanity, without seeming to 
bring one whit nearer the decision of any political (|uestion. General Cor¬ 
dova, the Qgeen's Commundcr-in-Chief, i.s paralyzed cither by treachery or 
hv iihsohit(‘ want of re.souroc.s. General Evans, whose health has been im¬ 
paired, is unable from want of support to undertake any great operation; 
and an attack made upon the fortress of Fontarubia by tlic British and 
Spanish troops, on the 11th and 12tli iilt., was defeated by the Carlists. 
Many of the British officers have quitted the Jjegiou, and returned to Eng- 
Innd, being disgusted with the conduct of the Spanish Government. The 
Carlists carry on an active partisan warfare in the mountainous country 
which tliey occupy, and seem on the whole to have the advantage. 


AMERICA. 

M Tlie American Senate and the House of Representatives have agreed to 
,^he following i-csolution, on the subject of slavery, with a view of putting an 
Jiu to all discussion uport it in Congress:—Kesolved, by a largo majority,-- 
“That Congress possesses no constitutional authority to interfere in any way 
with the institution of slavery in any of the States of this Confederacy."—It 
was also resolved, as a means of allaying excitement, that all petitions, memo¬ 
rials. rdaoUrfions, or other papers, rijating any way to the subject of slavery, 
or the abolition of slavery, should, without being referred to especially, be 
laid on the ttble, sinA that no further proceedings should be heard thereon. 
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•BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CEREBRATED 
• PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED, 

VISCOUNT CLIFOEN. 

Died, on the 15th ult., at his residence in Hanover'Sruare, London, in 
the 79th year of his age, Viscount Clifden, Bacon Mendip, in the Peerage, 
of Great Britain. His Lordship had held the ^necure ofHce of Clerk of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, and Recorder of Gowran, a co'poraU. town on his 
estate in Kilkenny, of which he was the patron: it used to retfttwo mem¬ 
bers to the Irish Parliament. His Lordship succeeded to the English title 
and privileges as a Peer of Parliament in 1802, on the death of his grand¬ 
mother's brother, Welbore Ellis, the first Lord Mendip. He married, in 
1792, Lady Caroline Spencer, eldest daughter of the fourth Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, who died in 1813, by whom he had issue the late Lord Dover, and 
an only daughter, who died unmarried in 1814, at the age of twenty. The 
late Lord, though possessing considerable estates in Ireland, seldom resided 
in that country. He is succeeded in his titles and extensive ’stales by his 
youthful grandson. Henry Lord Dover, now Viscount Clifder., who is a 
minor, being only in his twelfth year, the eldest son of the late regretted 
Lord Dover, formerly the Honourable Agar Ellis. Tlje present Peer is now 
Viscount Clifden, Baron Gowran, in the Peerag3 of Ireland; and Baron 
Mendip and Baron Dover (in all, four Peerages) in that of Great Britain. 

MR. JAMES MILL. 

Died, at Kensington, James Mill, Esq., the author of “ The History of 
British India,” the treatise on “The Elements of Political Economy,” and 
also the treatise on “ The Analysis of the Human Mind," which bear bis 
name. He fell a victim to consumption, after nearly one 3 'ear's illness, 
during which time he was disabled from attending to the duties of his most 
important ofiice, that of chief examiner to the East India Company, which 
duties were those of preparing despatches and other state papers submitted to 
the consideration of the Court of Directors. The more important state papers, 
))reparcd under many disadvantages, in that department, by the agency of tlie 
distinguished men whom the Company honoured themselves by employing, 
have been declared by competent judges to be without exception the most 
comprehensive and masterly of any that have been issued from a«c)uhUc body. 
His relaxation after the hours of official business was, like that of Bacon, in 
the cultivation of the higher sciences, some of which he advanced by pro¬ 
found and originol views. All which he studied he contributed to diffuse by 
the masterly expositions and applications of principles. In metaphysics he 
aided to extend the province of the school of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Hartley, * 
Condillac, and the promoters of inductive science. In morals and legis¬ 
lation he was, with Priestley, Bentham and Paley, the advocate of the prin¬ 
ciple of the greatest happiness of mankind (considered in their totality), as 
the test of human action. Until the pressure of his official duties restricted 
his leisure, lie was, next to Dumont, Bcntham’.s most frequ^t companion 
and powerful auxiliary. In the science of political economy he was the 
of Adam Smitii and Ricardo. He was fur many pars of his earlier life a 
contributor of articles of great power to the " Edmburgh Review.” Ut.,^i 
within the last four or five years he wrc *0 the philosophical articles for the 
“ Westminster Review.*’ His articles on government, education, and juris¬ 
prudence. Ill the “ Enclyclopojdia Britannica," are amongst the most distin¬ 
guished, and have been the subject of much controversy. He t/as retiring 
in his habits, and seldom took part in any public proceeding;!, tliough he 
took a lively intero.st in all proceedings for national 'and social improve- 
ment. He lias left a widow and nine children, flvd' of whom are grown up. 
He was remarkable for his sedulous attention to their education, which was 
a duty he would never delegate to any one.— Globe. 
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MAttlllAGES AND DEATHS. 


Afam'ed.i—At Poyning:*, in Sussex, on tlio 
6th of Juif, Captain CharlnBradfordi to Anno 
M«rf«ref, third daughter of the Re». Dr. 
HoUaiid, Precentor of C'Wchc ter, and niece of 
the Right Hod. Lorik£rakiiie, hia Britannic 
Majesty'a Ruroy Ka^ordlnary at the Court of 
Bavaria. % 

At St. Ceorg^ Han |ar>aqnare,%hc Rev. 
George Blnghnij l. of the late Lieut.- 

General Biii^IiMj^B^Mngh^m’s Melcombe. 
Horaetshire, to France« Margaret Ityani Han¬ 
nah, only cinugliterof Anthony Blagrove, Ksq , 
of Harp Tree Court, Soiiieraetchire. 

At St. Mary's, i3rynD8ton'>.quare, Lieut.-Col. 
Colville, Scot# Fusilier Guard-, to Julia,eliteat 
daiighler of the late Jamca Henry Leigh. Ktiq., 
of Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwicksbire. 

At Rkhnioiid, Suriey. the Uev. G. Trcviir, 
S.C.It., of Magdulen Hall, Oxford, Chaplain 
to the Foices in Madras, to Flixahelb Louisa, 
eldest daughter of Christopher P. Garrick, 
K#q, of llichmond, and of Cleie, Somerset, 
allirr. 

At St. Georges, Hanovri'-sqiiarc, Cuiiluin 
the Hon. Arthur Vuneombe, R N* sccljiid aon 
of the Right Hon. Lord Feuri-lmiii lo Helia, 
youngest daughter of John Wilmer #A'lil, Ksq., 
of Heaton Hail, Vurk. 


At Sireatham, the Rev. B. Donne, to"Mar> 
garet, eldest daughter of the late W. Eade, 
Esq., of Uordeaiix. 

At llitehain, Bucks., Lieiif.-Colonel Home, 
Madras Native Infantry, to Harriet, eldeat 
daughter 6f Duncan Canipliell, Esq., of Vorh- 
piaee, Barn-. ,ry Park, Islington. 

Died.]—.'ll! F'-anels Frecliiig, Hart., Secre. 
tary to the General Post-office, In the 7^nd 
year of ids nuo 

On the ;ird ult., at Chorlton Lodge, Chester, 
aped fid, Thom.is Tnrleioii, Ksq. 

At Kitinburgh, J. C. Jllnir, Ksq,, Comman¬ 
der ill the Royal Navy, eldest sun of \V. Illalr, 
Ksq , of Blair, county ol Ayr. 

At flic Cupe of Good Hope, \V. Wilberforce 
Bird, K»q., I.ite Comptroller of Customs, H 
the 7dth year of bU age. 

At Worthing, Mary Ann, eldest Uniighier of 
the lute Admiral dir II. Ilallowell Csreiv, 
G.C.Ji. 

At his house In Honover-sqiiare, Viscount 
Cliideii. in the 7Cih year of Ins age. 

At Fisa, ill the tDiiiid Dueby of Tuscany, 
litter a sliort illiiesa, and in the Idth year of 
of her age, Kmily, aecuud daughter of Sir B. 
P<ilk Wiey, Bort., of Fawstock Court, in the 
county Ilf Devon. ^ 


PROVINCIAL OUCiJRRIJNCIiS 

I.\ rilK GOUNTIKS or KNGLAND, ,\NI) IN W.^LKS, .SGOTLANI)', 

AND IRELAND. 


I.OMIOiN. 

Corporation of Ijomlon .—By tins report 
of the (;ity Itevcnne Gntnmittee it ap¬ 
pears that the total income of tlie cor- 
pnraiioii^n 17!>7) was 74,000f, ami in 
the year Fidji^'as upwards of 141.000/.; 
and that a inrtlier .sum of 74,000/. has 
been received from the puWic in fees 
and other cliarjfe.s by various officers of 
the corporation. The corporation, there¬ 
fore, lia.s an annual income of upwards 
of ‘215,000/. to account for. 

New MeiropolUan Umrtrsity .—Tho 
following constitute the Board of Ex¬ 
aminers of the new Metropolitan Uni¬ 
versity :—Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham; Henry Warhiirton, Esq, M.P.j 
“^■ew Amos, Esq., professor of law in 

[ Uiiiver.sity of London; W. Einj|^i, 
h professor of law in the"EBst inflia 
lege;-Dr. Roget; J. Shaw Lefevre, 
Ksq.; Dr. Arnold; Rev. R. Sheep¬ 
shanks, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
hridge; Rev./'onnop Thirlwall, Fellow, 
of Trinity College, t3aij!bridge; G. B. 
Airy, Esq., AftnMJorair Royal; J. W. 
LuhlMwk, Esq., Vice-Presi4eHt of the 
Royal Society; Nassau W.Senior, Eeq.; 
and Michael Faraday, Esq., F.R.S. 


Operation of the Poor-Law Act,—The 
iolloH'iiig slatetnent nill siiow tho heiie- 
iicial woikiiig of the Poor-Law Bill in 
tlie parish of St. Giles, t'-ainhenvell:— 
The expenditure, in the year ending 
April, 10114, was 22,360/. js. rates 
3s. 7'/> in the jtoiind; in 1035. l!i,648/. 
5«. 10c/., rates 3s. 3(/. in the pound; in 
1836, 17,«76/. 17* 10c/., rates 2s. 10./. in 
the pound. The ye<ir ending April, 
1037, will nut exceed 12,000/., as a rate 
of lOi/. has been made fur the half year: 
thus, comparing the year 1834, the last 
year of the old system, and the prebent, 
ending April, 1837, will show a saving 
of the large sum ol 10,363/. per arnniin. 
The results are most sati.s/actory, not 
only as regards the .saving effected, but 
ill the great moral improvement among 
the poor, and in convei ting tlie idle 
pauper into a hard-working labourer. 
It is a remarkable fact that, at the 
sitting of the Board on the 1st of June 
last, there was not one application for 
relief; and, what is more remarkable, 
four letters were received from paupers 
thanking tlie Board for what they have 
received, and that having employment, 
they had no fui ther need of relief. 
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« URvoNsiiine. 

An Order in Council appears in tlie 
Gnzctte of last night, declaring the port 
of l^Iymonth a tit and proper place for 
the reception of goods from places within 
the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, and authorising the importation 
of such goods into that port. 

KENT. 

The Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill is 
spoken of as working well in all parts 
of the country. At Canterliury, the 
city and county poor-rates, which in the 
year ending July 1, 18:)4, were 8745/. 
ii. 6(/., in 1835, were reduced to 7183/. 
16«. llr/.; and in the present year, they 
are only 8058/. 15s. Id. 


LAVCASHIRi:. 


Pori of Liverpool .—The account of 
the number of I'essels and their tonnage 
entering the port of Liverpool, is made 
up annually on the 30th of June. The 
following is a comparison of the num> 
her and tonnage, with the amount of 
dues paid on the same, in the two last 


years;— 

Years ending June 
Number uf Vessels . . 

Tonnage of DlUo . . 

Dues on Tonnage and ) 

Goods . . . ■ f 

Gross Keveniic of Cor- ■) »„,« o.,- 
pornUon . . . ] 


1835. 

13,941 

1,768.426 

.6198,637 


133G. 

U,9fi9 

1,947,013 

jC921,915 

a;244,8U 


III 1585, Liverpool was a hamlet to 
the adjoining parislt of Walton, and con- 
tained 138 huts, owning 225 tons of 
boats. It emerged from its obscurity at 
the close of the 17 th century, when the 
}iopulntion amounted to,‘•145. In 1787 
the population bad itiereaserl to 34,407, 
and the dock-dues then aioountod to 


13,320/. Tlie following is a statement 
of the population of the town and 
suburbs at each of the four ten yearly 
periods, viz.;— 

In 1801 . . K6,5101 In 1831 . .146,881 
1811 . . 109,772 1 1831 . . 215,969 


Tlie ainoiiiit of customs* duties col¬ 
lected at the port of T.iverpool in the 
year 1835 was 4,044,805/., and in Iaui- 
duii 10,801,800/. The shipping owned, 
and eiiteied inwards and outwards, are 
in about the same proportion—wbicli 
amounts may siiOice as a fair indiration 
of the relative extent of the foreign 
trade of the two ports ; hut as focuses 
of activity and of internal exchange, 
there is no comparison to he draam. In 
the manufacture of soap, Liverpool 
exceeds London in the proportion of 
47,000,000 lbs. to 33,000,000 lbs.; in 
brewing, London exceeds Liverpool in 
the ratio of 5,200,000 to 000,000; and 
in the distillation of spirits in a still 
greater proportion. 


siinuPsiiiUE. 

Ingenious Piece of Mechanism .—A very 
ingenious piece of mechanism, a minia¬ 
ture steam-engine, has been constructed 
by Mr. Richard Corfield, a young man 
in the employ of Messrs. Gittins and 
Cartwright, at the<^^^agle foundry, in 
Shrewstairy. It cordlsts of an engine 
not exJreding a half-inch cylinder, far 
the pu,^ose of} f^ellinb a small steain- 
boatv working its pr»f>«i!i|iQp' shaft at the 
enormous speed of .550 devolutions per 
minute—travelling a distance of thirty 
miles ill one hour. Tlie boiler is so con¬ 
structed as to admit a spirit-lamp in the 
centre of the water, Mliich affords siif- 
Acient fuel and steam for one hour. We 
should add that the above is only one 
of many extraordinary specimens of 
useful, though miiiiatu. and elaborate, 
works of art made by Mr. Corfield, 

.susiBnsErsiiiiiE. 

The prmect of forming a ship canal, 
io couoecnhe English and Bristol Chan¬ 
nels, wliich w.-s deferred owing to the 
panic of'l825, ms been revived by the 
original shareholders. This important 
national work, as pointed out by the 
.survey of the late Mr. Telford iind 
Cnpt. Nicliolls, is to extend from Lyme 
Regis, in the English Clinnucl, to Bridg¬ 
water Bay, in the Bristol Channel, and 
will be 44* miles long, and 90 feet wide. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Steam Carriage Ejrperment on the 
Coventry Road ,—A very beautiful steam 
carriage, built on the plan of those to 
be employed by tlie London and Bir- 
mingliam Steam-Carriag^ Co^^it'Ruy, has 
been exhibited on the Co,entry road ; 
and the ea.se and facility, combined svith 
the perfect safety of its working, gave 
the most unqualified sati.sfactioii to the 
numbers svho witiie.sseil the experiment. 
Il'e understand that, at the meeting of 
tlie directors of this company, it was an- 
lunuiced that two bills were now before 
parliament for regulating turnpike tolls 
on ste8m'rarriage.«, and for improving 
the road betiveca London and Birming¬ 
ham. The shareholders seem deternii.'l'd 
to woseciite the iiiiderfakiiig with vi^oi* 
aiflp feel confident of realising thq - 
pectatinns held out as to the profiA.i>'j 
working of stcam-carriages on tlic com¬ 
mon roads. 

j IUEI.ANn. ^ 

Last yearldllaud distilled 11,107,580 
gallons of proof cpirits,itfhich was nearly 
equal to tin; distillation of England and 
Scotland in tlie same period. Amount 
uf duty paid on last year's consumption, 
1,327,889/. for Ireland. 
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